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McGill Auiversity. 


FOUNDATION AND EARLY HISTORY. 


Almost alone in this respect among Canadian colleges and univer- 
sities, McGill University owes its origin to a private endowment. 
Its founder, the Hon. James McGill, from whom the University 
takes its mame, was born on the 6th October, 1744, in Glasgow, 
Scotland, where he received his early education and training. Emi- 
erating to Canada before the American Revolution, he engaged in 
the North-West fur trade, then one of the leading branches of busi- 
ness in Canada. Subsequently he settled in Montreal, and, in part- 
nership with his brother, Andrew. McGill, became one of its leading 
merchants, distinguished for his public spirit and his exertions for 
the advancement of the city. He was lieutenant-colonel and sub- 
sequently colonel of the Montreal. City Militia; and, in his old age, 
on the breaking out of the American war of 1812, he became 
brigadier-general, and was prepared to take the field in defence of 
his country. He also represented the West Ward of Montreal in 
the Provincial Legislature, and was afterwards a member of the 
Legislative and Executive Councils. Cultivating and enjoying the 
society of the few men of learning then in the colony, he took a 
special interest in the establishment of an educational system in the 
Province of Quebec. By his will, bearing date the 8th January, 1811, 
more than two years before his death, which happened on the 19th 
December, 1813, he bequeathed his property of Burnside and a sum 
of £10,000 in money, to found a college in a provincial university, 
the erection of which had already been provided for by the generosity 
of the British Government. Three leading citizens of Montreal 
were appointed trustees under the will, and were directed to convey 
the subject property of the bequest to the Royal Institution for the 
Advancement of Learning, a body which, in 1802, had been incor- 
porated by the Legislature “for the establishment of Free Schools 
and the advancement of Learning” in the Province of Quebec. The 
conditions upon which the property was to be transferred to the 
Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning were, mainly, 
that that Institution should, within ten years after the testator’s de- 
cease, erect and establish on his Burnside estate “an University or 
College, for the purposes of education and the advancement of 





learning in this Province,” and that the college, or one of the cal- 
leges, in the University, if established, should “be named and per- 
petually be known and distinguished by the appellation of McGill 
College.” Owing to persistent opposition by the leaders of one 
section of the people to any system of governmental education and 
to the refusal by the Legislature to make the grants of land and 
money which had been promised, the proposed establishment of the 
provincial university by the British Government was abandoned. 

In so far as the McGill College was concerned, however, the Royal 
Institution at once took action by applying for a Royal Charter. 
Such a charter was granted in 1821, and the Royal Institution pre- 
pared to take possession of the estate. But, owing ¢o protracted 
litigation, this was not surrendered to them till 1829. Commencing 
then the work of teaching with two faculties, Arts and Medicine, the 
record of the first thirty years of the University’s existence is an 
unbroken tale of financial embarrassment and administrative diffi- 
culties. The charter was cumbrous and unwieldy, and unsuited to 
a small college in the circumstances of this country, and the Uni- 
versity, with the exception of its medica] faculty, became almost 
extinct. But after thirty years the citizens of Montreal awoke to 
the value of the institution which was struggling in its midst. 
Several gentlemen undertook the responsibility of its renovation, 
and, in 1852, an amended charter was secured. The Governor- 
General of Canada for the time being, Sir Edmund Head, became 
interested in its fortunes, and in 1855, with the advent of a new 
Principal, an era of progress and prosperity began. 


CONSTITUTION. 


By the amended Charter “the Governors, Principal, and Fellows” 
of the University are constituted 4 body politic and corporate, with 
all the usual rights and privileges of corporate bodies, The supreme 
authority of the University, however, is vested in the Crown, and is 
exercised by His Excellency the Governor-General of Canada for 
the time being. This is a special and important feature of the con- 
stitution, for, while it gives the University an imperial character and 
removes it at once from any merely local or party influence, it secures 
the patronage of the head of the political system of the country. 

The Governors of the University are the members of the Royal 
Institution for the Advancement of Learning, already mentioned. 
and in them are vested the management of finances, the passing of 
University statutes and ordinances, the appointment of professors. 
and other important duties. Their number is limited to fifteen, 
and vacancies are filled by the nomination of the remaining members, 
with the approval of the Visitor. The President of the Board of 
Governors is, ex-officio, Chancellor of the University. 
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The Principal is the academic head and chief administrative officer. 
He is appointed by the Board of Governors, and is, ex-officio, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. 

The Fellows are limited to 43 in number, and are selected with 
reference to the representation of all the Faculties and departments 
of the University, of affiliated colleges and of other bodies, 

Ihe Governors, Principal, and lkellows, together constitute the 
Corporation, the highest academical body. [ts powers are fixed 
by statute, and include the framing of all regulations touching courses 
of study, matriculation and graduation, and the granting of degrees. 

The Principal, the Deans of the several Faculties, the Professors 
and Associate Professors, and other members. not exceeding ten in 
number, of the teaching staff, constitute the Academic Board of the 
University, with the duty of considering such matters as pertain to the 
interests of the University as a whole, and of making recommendations 
concerning the same. 

The Statutes and Regulations of the University nave been framed 
on the most liberal principles, with the view to affording to ail 
classes of persons the greatest possible facilities for the attainment 
of mental culture and: professional training. In its religious char- 
acter the University is Protestant, but not denominational, and while 
all possible attention is given to the character and conduct of stu- 
dents, no interference with their individual views is sanctioned. 


FACULTIES AND COURSES. 


The educational work of the University is carried on in McGill 
College, the Royal Victoria College for Women, and other University 
buildings in Montreal, and in affiliated colleges: 

The Faculties are five in number: 


The Faculty of Arts.—The undergraduate courses of study extend 
over four sessions of eight months each. In the third and fourth 
years extensive options are provided, and certain exemptions also are 
allowed to professional students. The courses of study lead to the De- 
grees of B.A., M.A., B.Sc., M.Sc., D.Sc., and D.Litt. The Degree of 
B.A. from this University admits the holder to the study of the 
learned professions without preliminary examination, in the Pro- 
vinces of Canada and in Great Britain and Ireland, and elsewhere. 

The undergraduate course in Arts can be taken along with the under- 
graduate course in Médicine or Applied Science in six years, or with 
the undergraduate course in Law in five years. This is effected by 
avoiding the duplication of courses in the same subjects or in those 
which give the same educational training, and by a proper adaptation 


D 
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of the time tables. Alternatively, a certificate of Literate in Arts is 
given along with the Degree in Medicine, Applied Science, or Law, 
to candidates who have completed two years in Arts before entering 
the Professional Faculty. 

The curriculum in Arts provides for the education of women, mainly 
in separate classes, with courses of study, exemptions, degrees and 
honours identical with those for men. 


The Faculty of Applied Scienc?,—The undergraduate courses of 
study extend over four years of eight months each, and provide 
a thorough professional training in Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Mining Engineering and Assaying, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Practical Chemistry and Architecture. The courses of study 
lead to the Degrees of B.Sc., M.Sc., and D.Sc. The undergraduate 
course in Arts can be taken along with the undergraduate course in 
Applied Science in six years. 


The Faculty of Law—The undergraduate course extends over 
three Sessions of eight months each, and leads to the Degrees of 
B.C.L. and D.C.L. The undergraduate course in Arts can be taken 
with the undergraduate course in Law in five years. 


The Faculty of Medicine.—The undergraduate course of study 
extends over four Sessions of nine months each, and leads to the 
Degree of M.D., C.M. The undergraduate course in Arts can be 
taken along with the undergraduate course in Medicine in six years. 


The Faculty of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Science.—The undergraduate course of study extends over three 
Sessions of six months each, and leads to the Degree of D.V.S. 


AFFILIATED COLLEGES. 


Students of Affiliated Colleges are matriculated in the University, 
and may pursue their course of study in the Affiliated College, or in 
part in the Affiliated College, and in part in McGill College, as the 
case may be, and may come up to the University Examinations on 
the same terms as the students of McGill College. 


THE STANSTEAD WESLEYAN COLLEGE, STANSTEAD, P.CQ.—Is affiliated 
in so far as regards the work of the first two years and the Inter- 
mediate examination in Arts. [Detailed information may be 
obtained from the Rev C. R. FLAnpeErs, B.A., D.D., Principal.] 


VANCOUVER COLLEGE, VANCOUVER, B.C.—Is affiliated in so far as 
regards the work of the First Year in Arts. [Detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained from J. C. Suaw, Esg., M.A., Principal.] 


} 
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AFFILIATED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES. 


Students of the following Affiliated Theological Colleges may at- 
tend the courses of study in Arts, either as undergraduates or partial 
students, with such facilities in regard to exemptions as may be 
agreed on: 

THE CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE OF CANADA, MontrREAL. Principal, 
Rev. J. Henry Georce, D.D., Ph.D., 58 McTavish St. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL, in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Principal, Rev. D. H. Mac- 
Vicar, D.D., LL.D., 69 McTavish St. 

THe WESLEYAN COLLEGE OF MontTrReAL. Principal, Rev. J- T. L. 
Maggs, B.A., B.D. 

THE DIocESAN COLLEGE OF MONTREAL. Principal, Rev. Henry M. 
Hackett, M.A., B.D., 201 University St. 

Calendars of the above Colleges and all necessary info1mation 
may be obtained on application to their Principals. 


McGILL NORMAL SCHOOL. 


THE McGiL__t Normat Scuoot provides the training requisite for 
Teachers of Elementary and Model Schools and Academies. 
Teachers trained in this School are entitled to Provincial Diplo- 
mas, and may, on conditions stated on p. 287, enter the classes 
in the Faculty of Arts for Academy Diplomas and for the Degree 
of B.A. Principal, S. P. Rosins, LL.D., 32 Belmont St., Mont- 
real, from whom copies of the School announcement may be 
obtained. 


AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The following schools are affiliated in the sense of preparing can- 
didates for matriculation: 

The Trafalgar Institute for the higher education of women, Simpson 
St., Montreal, Principal, Miss Grace Fairley. The High School 
of Montreal, and the Girls’ High School of Montreal, Metcalfe 
St., Principal, Rev. Elson I. Rexford, B.A. 

Schools which have prepared successful candidates for the University 

School Examinations or for matriculation. (June, t&99): 

High School, Montreal; Girls’ High School, Montreal; Abingdon 
School, Montreal; Montreal Coll. Inst.; Miss Symmers’ and Miss 
Smith’s School, Montreal; Westmount Acad.; Bishop’s Coll. 
School, Lennoxville; Compton Ladies’ Coll.; Cookshire Acad.; 
Danville Acad.; Dufferin Gram. School; Feller Inst.; Gault Inst.; 
Valleyfield; Granby Acad.; Guelph Coll. Inst.; Harrison Coll.; 
Huntingdon Acad.; Inverness Acad.; College of Regiopolis, 
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Kingston; Knowlton Acad.; Lachute Acad.; Lennoxville Mod. 
School; Magog Mod. School; Mansonville Mod. School; Merchis- 
ton Castle School, Edin.; New Westminster H. 5.; Ormstown 
Acad.; Ottawa Coll. Inst.; Paspebiac Mod. School; Pembroke 
H. S.; Boys’ H. S., Quebec; Renfrew H. S.; Ridley Coll., St. 
Catharines: Church School for Boys, Rothesay, N.B.; Rothesay 
School for Girls, St. John, N.B.; Sherbrooke Acad.; Stanstead 
Wesleyan Coll.; Sutton Acad.; St. Albans School, Berthier; St. 
Bonaventure Coll., St. John’s, Nfld.; St. Louis Coll, New West- 
minster, B.C.; St. Francis Coll. School; High School, St. John, 
N.B.; St. John’s H. S.; Upper Canada Coll.; Vancouver Coll; 
Vancouver, B.C.; Coll. School, Victoria, B.C.; Waterloo Acad.; 
Williamstown H. S. 


AFFILIATION TO OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, AND 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITIES. 


The University is affiliated to the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin, under conditions which allow an undergraduate 
who has taken two years work, and passed the University Interme- 
diate Examination in Arts to pursue his studies and take his Degree 
at either of those universities on a reduced period of residence. 


THE SESSION. 


The University Year or Session varies for the several Faculties: 

For 1900-1901 :— 

The Session of the Faculty of Arts commences on 17th September, 
1900, and ends on 3oth April, 1901. Summer classes in English, 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French, German, and Logic will be held 
1900, and ends on 3oth April, 1902. 

The Session of the Faculty of Applied Science commences on 
17th September, 1900, and extends to. 2oth April, 1901. Field work 
in Surveying commences on Ist September, 1900. The Summer 
School in Mining commences at the end of the Session, and con- 
tinues to about the end of the second week in June. 

The Session of the Faculty of Law commences on 4th September, 
and ends on 30th April, 1901. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine commences on 17th Sep- 
tember, 1900, and ends on tsth June, root. 

The Session of the Faculty of Comparative Medicine and Veterin- 
ary Science commences on 22nd September, 1900, and ends on 20th 
March, toot. 

The Session is divided into two terms. the first extending to the 
Christmas vacation, and the second from the expiry of the Christ- 


mas vacation to the date appointed for the meeting of Convocation 
for the conferring of degrees. 
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BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 


No residential accommodation has as yet been provided in the 
College for men students. Women students may board and reside 
either in private houses or in the Royal Victoria College, which pro- 
vides, in addition to separate lecture rooms, residential accommoda- 
tion for the women students of the University. 

Good board and lodgings can be obtained in private houses in 
the vicinity of the University buildings at a cost of from $15 to $25 
per month; or, separately, board at $12 to $15 per month, rooms at 
$4 to $10 per month. 

A list of suitable boarding and Lodging houses, the sanitary con- 
ditions of which are required to be properly certified, is prepared 
annually, and may be obtained upon application to the Registrar of 
the University or the Janitor of the Medical building. 

Full particulars of the Royal Victoria College for Women and 
the terms of residence therein are given on pp. 118-122. 

(The erection of suitable University residential halls for men is 
contemplated in the near future, 

The McGill Y.M.C.A. will arrange to meet any stranger at the 
station, and aid him to secure lodgings, etc., if sufficient notice of 
time of arrival and station is sent to the secretary of the McGill 
Y.M.C.A., 844 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal. 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 


Students presenting a certificate which may be obtained from the 
University Registrar or the Registrar of the Faculty of Medicine 
can procure return tickets from Montreal to any other place in Can- 
ada at greatly reduced rates, good from the close of one session to 
the beginning of the next, or for the Christmas vacation. 


EXHIBITIONS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, ETC. 


Bursaries, Exhibitions and Scholarships, particulars of 
which are given in the announcements of the several Faculties 
(see post), are offered for competition to students entering the 
University. In addition to a number of valuable exhibitions 
and scholarships offered for competition to Second and Third 
Year students, 


Twenty-one First Year Entrance Exhibitions, 
ranging from $90 to $200 each, will be offered for competition 
to students entering the First Year in Arts in September, 
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1900. For details of the examination, which may serve also 


as an examination for matriculation, see pp. 39°44. 
Gold Medals, Honours, and Prizes are awarded 


vanced courses of study. 


for ad- 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS. 


Except under special circumstances, no student under the 


age of sixteen is admitted to the First Year courses, or under 
the age of seventeen to the Second Year courses in Arts, 
Applied Science or Medicine, and no student under the age 
of seventeen is admitted to the courses in Law or Compara- 
tive Medicine and Veterinary Science. 

Students are classified as Graduate Students (see P. 22) 
Undergraduates, Conditioned Students and Partial Students. 

Undergraduates are matriculated students who are pur- 
suing a full undergraduate course of study leading to a de- 
gree. 

Conditioned Students are those who, not having com- 
pleted their matriculation examination, are pursuing a full un- 
dergraduate course of study leading to a degree, and are en- 
titled, under the regulations of the Faculty, to obtain under- 
graduate standing, upon completing their matriculation; credit 
being given for their work as Conditioned Students. 

Partial Students are those who, not belonging to one 
of the above classes of students, are pursuing a course of 
study in the University. 

Women are admitted to the courses in Arts (on identical 
terms with men, but mainly in separate classes), and also to 
the Architectural, Freehand Drawing and Modelling Classes 
in the Faculty of Applied Science. 

All students are required to attend lectures at the University 
buildings in Montreal, or at one of the affiliated colleges. 


UNDERGRADUATES. 


In order to obtain undergraduate standing, a candidate 
must have passed the Matriculation Examination of the Uni- 
versity, or some other examination accepted in lieu thereof 
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(see p. 16), and have registered as a Matriculated Under- 
graduate. 


CONDITIONED STUDENTS. 


Candidates who fail to pass the September Matriculation 
Examination may, if so recommended by the Board of Matri- 
culation Examiners, enter the First Year Undergraduate 
Course as Conditioned Students with the view of subsequently 
obtaining full undergraduate standing, by passing an examina- 
tion prescribed by the Board of Matriculation Examiners. 
Credit will be given, in the undergraduate course, for the work 
done by such Undergraduates while attending as Conditioned 
Students. 

Matriculation Examination conditions must be removed be- 
fore the commencement of the second Session after entrance; 
they cannot be carried forward into any subsequent year. 


PARTIAL STUDENTS 


Partial Students may, subject to the approval of the Pro- 
fessor, attend any class without previous examination. 

Partial Students who subsequently obtain undergraduate 
standing by passing the Matriculation Examination may, as 
Undergraduates, be exempted, at the discretion of the Faculty, 
from a particular course or courses of lectures which they 
have attended as Partial Students. 

Partial Students whlo pass the. First Year Sessional Ex- 
aminations are not, ipso facto, qualified for undergraduate 
standing in the Second Year. 


MATRICULATION. 


(All inquiries relating to the Matriculation Examination 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Board of Matri- 
culation Examiners.) 


SUBJECTS REQUIRED FOR MATRICULATION. 


The subjects of the Matriculation Examination required 
by the respective Faculties are as follows: 








16 
FACULTY OF ARTs. 


For candidates intending to take the B.A. course: 


1. English (including History). 
2. Mathematics, Part I, 
3. Latin or Greek. 
4. Greek or Latin (if not already taken). 
or two Modern Languages. 
or one Modern Language with Mathematics, Part IT. 


5. One of the following: Pnysiography, Botany, Chemistry 
Physics, ora Language not previously taken 


For candidates intending to take the B.Sc. course. 

1. English (including History), 

2. Mathematics, Part I. 

3. One of the following: 

Latin. Gresk, Krench, German. 

4. One of the following: . 
Phyvsiography, Botany, ‘Chemistry, Physics, a Language 
from (3) not previously taken, or Mathematics, Part IT. 

In and after June, I90I, an additiona] language will be required. 

Candidates who intend ultimately to proceed to the study of 


Medicine are reminded that for Medical Registration it will be 
necessary to take Latin. 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


1. English (including History). 

2. Mathematics, ParttI, 

3. Mathematics, Part IT. 

4. French or German or Greek or Latin. 

In 1901 and subsequently, 
©5. One of the following: Physiography, 
Physies, or a Language from 

In addition to those who qualify on certificates mentioned on p. 16, 
par. 9, students who have completed one or more years of the Arts 
Course may enter this Faculty on passing an examination in the 


additional mathematics. if any, required for Matriculation into the 
Faculty of Applied Science. 


Botany, Chemistry 
(4) not previously taken. 


FACULTY oF. Law. 


1. English (including History). 
2. Mathematics, Part 1. 
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3. Latin. 

4. French. 

5. One of the following: 

Physiography, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, or a Language 
not previously taken. 

Candidates must attain to a high standard in Latin and French. 

In addition to the certificates mentioned on p. 16, par. 9, the 
following are accepted in lieu of the Matriculation Examination 
for entrance in this Faculty: 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelier-es-Lettres, or Bachelier- 
es-Sciences, obtained from any Canadian or other British University. 
A certificate of having passed the examination required by the 
Council of the Bar of the Province of Quebec. One or the other 
of these qualifications is required by the Legislature for admission 
to study for the legal profession in the Province (see p. 211.) 


FAcuLTY OF MEDICINE. 


1. English (including History). 

2. Mathematics, Part I. 

3. Latin. 

4. One of the following: 

French, German, Greek. Chemistry,or Physics. 

In addition to the certificates mentioned on p. 16, par. 9, the 
following are accepted in lieu of the Matriculation examination for 
entrance into the Faculty: 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts obtained from any recognized 
university. 

A certificate of having passed the Examination of a Provincial Medi- 
cal Council. 

In the case of candidates from the United States, a certificate of 
having passed a State or University Examination fully equivalent to 
the Matriculation Examination required for Entrance in the Unversity. 

All certificates must cover Latin. 

The examination requirements for those who intend to practise 
medicine in any of the Provinces of Canada, or in Great Britain and 
Ireland and the British Colonies will be found on pp. 223 et seqq. 


Facutty oF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
The Matriculation Examination for the Faculty of Com- 


parative Medicine and Veterinary Science is: held separately. 
Details of this Examination will be found on p. 272. 
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DETAILS OF THE EXAMINATION, 

I. English.—Writing from Dictation. 

Grammar.—A paper on English grammar, including Analysis. The 
candidate will be expected to show a good knowledge of Accidence, as 
treated in any grammar prepared for the higher forms of schools. 
A similar statement applies to grammatical Analysis. Candidates are 
required to state the class to which any subordinate sentence belongs 
and to arrange and define the various members of all sentences set. 
Failure in Analysis and Parsing will cause the rejection of the paper. 
West’s Elements of English Grammar is recommended as a text-book, 
and attention is particularly directed to pages 197-216. 

Enghsh History.—Candidates wil] be required to give the chief details 
of leading events. While any text-book written for the upper forms 
of schools may be used in preparation for the ex 
Outline of English History (Longmans) 

Composition—Candidates will write 
at the time of the examination. 

Literature, 1900, 1901, 1902.—(a) Scorr’s Lady of the Lake (ed. 
Stuart, Macmillan; or Selections from Tennyson, Part 1. (ed. Rowe 
and Webb, Macmillan); (0) SHAKSPERE’S Richard IT (ed. Deighton, 
Macmillan). 

In 1900 the requirements for the Junior Matriculation English of 
the University of Toronto* for that year will be 
(a) Scort’s Lady of the Lake or 
(b) SHAKSPERE’s Richard IT. 

In 1901+ and roo2tt the requirements for the Junior Matriculation 
Enelish of the University of Toronto for tl 

in place of one only of the following: 
or Selections from Tennyson, or (b) 


amination, GARDINER’S 
is recommended. 
a short essay on a subject given 


accepted in place of 
Selections from Tennyson, and 


10s€ years will be accepted 
(a) Scorr’s Lady of the Lake, 
SHAKSPERE’S Richard IT. 
Mathematies, Part is 


Geometry.—Euclid’s Elements, Books I. Il, II] 
or an equivalent. 


Arithmetic—Elementary Rules, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Pro- 


» with easy deductions; 





* 1900 LONGFRLLOW : Evangeline, a Psalm of Life, Wreck of the Hesperus. “ The 
day is done.” The Old Glock on the Stairs, The Fire of Driftwood, Resignation The 
Warden of the Cinqne Ports, Excelsior, The Bridge. A Gleam of Sunshine : 

WoORDSWORTH : The Education of Nature (‘Three years she grew,’’) She was a 
phantom of delight,” A Lesson (‘There is a fiower the Lesser Celandine’’), 'T'o the 
Skylark, The Green Linnet. To the Cuckon, To the Daisy, and the following Sonnets: 
To a Distant Friend (« Why artthou silent ??), England and Switzerland («Ty voices 
are there,’’?) ‘* Milton thou shoulds’t be living at this hour,” Westminster Bridge The 
Inner Vision “ (Most Sweet it is with unuplifted eyes,’’) «oO Friend ! I know not which 
way I must look,’ To Sleep, Within King’s College Chapel, 

11901 TENNYSON: Elaine. Lady of Shalott, St. Agnes’ Eve, Sir Gal 
Ulysses. Crossing the Bar, Early Spring, ‘‘ You ask me 
** Love thou thy land,’ the six interlude songs anc 
Princess.” 


+t1902. ScorT: Lay of the Last Minstrel, 


ahad, Lotos-Eaters, 
why,’’ ‘* Of old sat Freedom,’? 
1 ‘* Tears, Idle Tears,” in “The 
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portion, Percentage, Simple Interest, etc., Square Root and a know- 
ledge of the Metric System. 

Algebra.—Elementary Rules, Involution, Evolution, Fractions, In- 
dices, Surds, Simple and Quadratic Equations of one or more un- 
known quantities; as in Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra to 
end of Surds (omitting portions marked with an asterisk) or 
similar text-books. 


Mathematics, Part II. 

Geometry.—Euclid’s Elements, Books IV and VI, with definitions of 
Book V; and easy deductions; or an equivalent. 

Algebra.—The three Progressions, Ratio, Proportion, Variation, 
Permutations and Combinations, Binomial Theorem, Logarithms, 
Interest and Annuities; as in remainder of Hall and Knight’s Ele- 
mentary Algebra, omitting chaps. 36, 40, 41, 42, or similar elementary 
text-books. 

Trigonometry.—Measurement of angles, Trigonometrical ratios or 
functions of one angle, of two angles, and of a multiple angle; as in 
Hamblin Smith, pp. I-105 (in I900, pp. I-100, omitting chap. XI); 
or as in Lock’s Elementary Trigonometry, chaps I-XII, or similar 
text-books. 


Greek .—Grammar. 

Texts (Translation and grammatical study) :— 

For 1900, XENOPHON, Anabasis I. 

For 1901, XENOPHON, Anabasis I or LE 

For 1902, XENOPHON, Anabasis I or EY, 

Translation at Sight and Prose Composition (sentences or easy nafra- 
tive based upon the prescribed texts). 

Candidates may present an equivalent amount from the works 
prescribed for the Junior Matriculation Examination of the University 
of Toronto; and at the September Examination other works equiva- 
lent to those specified may be accepted if application be made to 
the Secretary of the Board of Matriculation Examiners at least a 
month before the day of examination. 

Latir .— Grammar. 

Texts (Trans'ation and grammatical study) :— 

For 1900, Carsar, De Bello Gallico I and II, or V and VI; VirGiL, 
Aeneid I or II. 

For 1901, CaEsar, De Bello Gallico Il and III; Virert,, Aeneid II. 

For 1902, CaEsaR, De Bello Gallico IV and V; Vircit, Aeneid II. 


Translation at Sight and Prose Composition (sentences or easy narra- 


tive, based upon the prescribed prose text). 
Candidates may present an equivalent amount from the works pre- 













































French.—For 1900, 1901 and 


for the examination. 


dence. 


gersohn. 


Candidates may substitute for 


the day of examination. 


Book of Physical Geography, or 


Guide to the Collection of Plant 
Credit will be given for plant c 
to Montreal for examination. 


belong. 


to requirements of the locality. 








Grammar (Accidence and Syntax). 

- a * =) ¢ ? 

possess an exact knowledge of the common elements; Bertenshaw’s 
French Grammar is recommended as containing the amount required 


for the Junior Matriculation Examin 
ronto, or of Dalhousie University, 
ing Examinations of Nova Scotia i 
of the Board of Matriculation Examiners at le 
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1902, 


the foreg 


Physiography—The elements of the Science 


‘a 


( =) 


a“ 





scribed for the Junior Matriculation Examinations of the University 
of Toronto; and at the September examination other works in Greek 
or Latin equivalent to those specified may be accepted, if application 
be made to. the Secretary of the Board of Matriculation Examiners, 
at least a month before the day of examination. 


Candidates will be required to 


Translation at sight from French into English. Translation into 
French of easy English passages.- Brief reproductionin French of a 
story read by the examiner in English. 


German.—Grammar.—A_ thorough knowledge of German Acci- 


T'ransiatton.—Candidates must be able to translate into German with 
tolerable correctness exercises approximately equal in difficulty to 
those contained in the First Part of VAN DER SMISSEN’S High School 
‘German Grammar or in the First and Second Parts of the JoyNneEs- 
MEIssNER German Grammar (Heath & Co.). 

Texts (translation and grammatical study) :-— 

For 1900, Joynes, German Reader, and BAUMBACH, Der Schwie- 


For 1901, LEANDER, Traumereien (Copp, Clark Co.). 
For 1902, LEANDER, Traumereien (Copp, Clark Co.), 


oing texts those prescribed 


ation of the University of To- 
or those prescribed for the Leav- 
f notice be given to the Secretary 


ast a month before 





as in Tarr’s First 


HInMAN’s Eclectic Physical Geogra- 


phy, or other text-book covering the same ground, 


Botany.—As in Groom’s Elementary Botany, with PENHALLOW’S 


s, and Blanks for Plant Description. 


ollections. 


These must be forwarded 


The collections will be returned, if 


desired, at the expense of the school or 


Any plant of the same family may be substituted for 
those specified in Part II of Groom’s 


individuals to whom they 


any one of 


Elementary Botany, according 
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Chemistry. —Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, comprising the 
preparation and properties of the chief non-metallic elements and their 
more important compounds, the laws of chemical action, combining 
weight, etc. (The ground is simply and effectively covered by 
REMSEN’s “Elements of Chemistry,’ pp. I to 160. ) 

Physics.—Properties of Matter; Elementary Mechanics of Solids 
and Fluids, including the Laws of Motion, Simple Machines, Work, 
Energy; Fluid Pressure and Specific Gravity; Thermometry, The ef- 
fects and modes of transmission of Heat. (See, for instance, GAGE'S 
Introduction to Physical Science, ch. I-V.) 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION REGULATIONS. 


1. Matriculation Examinations (for entrance in all Faculties except 
the Faculty of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Science) are 
held only in June and September. The examinations are held in 
June at McGill College, the Royal Victoria College and at local 
centres: in September at McGill College, the Royal Victoria College, 
and affiliated Colleges only. 

2. The examinations in 1900 will commence on 11th June and 17th 
September. Special arrangements may be made for the examina- 
tion of candidates who are prevented by severe illness or domestic 
affliction from presenting themselves on these dates. 

The time-table for the September Examination will be as under :— 
Mon. 17th, 9 a.m.—Latin Books and Sight Translation. 

2 p.m.—Latin Grammar and Composition. 
a.m.—Mathematics, Part I (Euclid). 
p.m.—Mathematics, Part I (Arithmetic and Algebra). 


Tues. 18th, 9 

2 
Wed. 1oth, 9 a.m.—English Grammar and History. 

2 p.m.— English Literature, Dictation, Composition. 
Thur. 20th, 9 a.m.—F trench. 

2 p.m.—German. 

9 a.m.—Mathematics, Part IT. 

2 p.m.—Physiography, Botany, Chemistry, Physics. 
Mon. 24th, 9 a.m.Greek Books and Sight Translation. 

2 p.m.—Greek Grammar and Composition. 

3. The fee for the examination is payable, except in the case 
of examination at a local centre (see below), to the Registrar of the 
University, or the Secretary of the Board of Matriculation Examiners. 

4. In order to obtain an examination at a local centre, any 
Head Master or other person must, before May toth, submit to the 
Secretary of the Board of Matriculation Examiners, the name of 
some stitable person, preferably a University Graduate, who is willing 
to act as Deputy Examiner, 7.e., receive the questions, hold the 
examinations, and forward the answers to Montreal. 


Frid. a2tst, 
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The fee for this local examination must be paid to the Deputy 
Examiner before the commencement of the examination. The Uni- 
versity will not be responsible for local expenses. 

5. Candidates may take Arithmetic, and all the English subjects 
except Literature at the Matriculation Examination of one year, and 
the remainder at the Matriculation Examination of the following year. 

6. Candidates who fail in one or more subjects at the June Examin- 
ation, or who have taken part only of the examination, and present 
themselves again in the following September, will be re-examined in 
all subjects except those in which the Examiners have reported them 
as having obtained not less than 50 per cent. 

7. Candidates who fail to pass at the September Examination may, 
if so recommended by the Board of Matriculation Examiners, enter 
the First Year Undergraduate Course as Conditioned Students, with 
the view of subsequently obtaining full undergraduate standing by 
passing an examination prescribed by the Board of Matriculation 
Examiners. 

8. Candidates who have passed Academy Grade II of the Province 
of Quebec, or the Preliminary subjects of the University School 
(A. A.) Examinations, are exempt from examination in Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, Dictation, and English History. 

9. The following examinations are accepted pro tanto in lieu of 
the Matriculation Examination, 1.e., in so far as the subjects and stand- 
ard are, to the satisfaction of the Board of Matriculation Examiners, 
the same as and equivalent to those required for the Matriculation 
Examination of the University; but candidates offering certificates 
of having passed such examinations will be required to make good 
their standing by passing the Matriculation Examination in such 
of the required subjects, if any, as are not covered by their certifi- 
cates: 

The University School (A.A.) Examinations. 

The First Year Entrance Exhibition Examinations, particulars 
of which are set out on pp. 39-42. 

The Model School Diploma Examinations of the McGill Normal 
School, under conditions. 

The Matriculation or Leaving Examinations accepted by the 
universities of Ontario. 

The Leaving Examinations of Nova Scotia. 

The Matriculation Examination of Dalhousie University. 

The Leaving Examination of Prince of Wales College, P.E.I. 


Applications for exemption from the matriculation examina- 
tion based upon certificates of having passed some examin- 
ations other than those above mentioned will be considered as 
occasion may require by the Board of Matriculation Examiners. 
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Every such application must be accompanied by the certificates 
and full particulars, and should be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Board. 


MATRICULATION FEES. 


For the Matriculation Examination... .. .. .. .. . .$5 00 

for candidates who take the exatnination in part or 
who, through failure or other cause, do not complete 
mere se first: éxamination.: .... 3. Oe 5 00 
For any subsequent examination. . 2 00 


For examination of certificates, other than A.A. Certi- 
ficates, in respect of which candidates are exempted 
from the whole of the Matriculation Examination... 1 00 
Candidates who have passed the University School (A.A.) 

Examination in the required matriculation subjects, and 

desire to enter the University, are required to pay the same 

fee as that for the Matriculation Examination, viz., $5.00, less 
any sum already paid in connection with the University School 

(A.A.) Examination. 

Carididates for First Year Entrance Exhibitions who have 
paid the matriculation fee as above provided, may compete 
in the Exhibition Examinations free of charge. Other candi- 
cates for the Exhibitions will pay the same fee as that for the 
Matriculation Examination, viz., $5.00; the First. Year En- 
trance Exhibition Examination being in that case regarded 
as a matriculation examination. 

Certificates will be issued to candidates successful in the 
matriculation examinations without additional fee. Duplicate 
certificates will not be granted unless satisfactory pmoof be 
given of the loss or destruction of the original. The fee for 
a duplicate certificate is One Dollar. 


ADMISSION TO SECOND YEAR. 


Admission to the Second Year is open, as a rule, only to 
Undergraduates who have passed the First Year Sessional 
Examination in regular course, but in exceptional cases, to 
be dealt with by the Faculty in which they desire to register 
candidates may be admitted directly to the Second Year with- 
out having passed through the curriculum of the First Year. 
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STUDENTS OF OTHER UNIVERSITIES APPLYING FOR 
EQUIVALENT STANDING. 

Any student of another University desirous to be admitted 
to this University with equivalent standing is requested to 
send with his application :— 

Ist—A Calendar of the University in which he has studied, 
giving a full statement of the courses of study. 

znd.—A complete statement of the course he has followed. 

3rd—aA certificate of the standing gained, and of conduct. 

These will be submitted to the Faculty in which he desires 
to register. 

The Faculty, if otherwise satisfied, will decide what exam- 
ination, if any, or what conditions, may be necessary before 
admitting the candidate. 


REGISTRATION. 


I. Candidates for entrance (Undergraduates, Conditioned 
Students and Partial Students), are required to attend at the 
office of the Registrar of the University for the purpose of 
giving their addresses and other. particulars, and of signing 
the following declaration in the Matricula or Register: 

“TI hereby declare that I will faithfully observe the Statutes, 
rules, and ordinances of this University of McGill College 
to the best of my ability.” 

2. Every Undergraduate or Conditioned Student must 
produce to the Registrar of the University* his Matriculation 
Certificate or other certificate accepted or qualifying the 
candidate for entrance. The candidate is then entitled to 
enter as an undergraduate or conditioned student, as the case 
may be, in the Faculty in which he desires to register. 

3. After registration and payment of the required fees, the 
student will be given tickets of admission to the classes which 
he is entitled to attend. The tickets of admission must be 
shown at the commencement of the session to the Dean of 
the Faculty} in which the student is registered, and allso to the 


*In the case of students in Medicine. to the Registrar of the Faculty of Medicine, 
In the cage of students in Comparative Medicine, to the Registrar of the Faculty of 
Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Scien 





» 
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Professor or Lecturer in charge of any class attended by him. 

4. After the lapse of a fortnight from the commencement 
of lectures, Professors and Lecturers in charge of classes will 
require every attending student to produce his ticket of ad- 
mission, and will report to the Dean; the name of any 
student failing to produce it; and if, thereafter, upon notice 
by the Dean to the Professor or Lecturer, the student is not 
able to produce his ticket of admission, the Professor or Lec- 
turer will prohibit him fromi further attendance, and will report 
to the Dean+ accordingly; and similarly in the case of students 
joining the class during the course of the session. 


DEGREES. 


The Degrees of B.A., B.Sc., B.C.L., M.D., CM. dad 2. V.5; 
can only be obtained by attendance at the lectures and pass- 
ing the examinations of the undergraduate courses. 


Regulations for the Degree of BA. 


Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the Regu- 
lar Course of Study in Arts, shall have passed the prescribed 
examinations during the Course, and also the special ex- 
aminations for graduation, and shall have performed stuch 
exercises as may be prescribed to that end, shall be entitled to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


Regulaticns for the Degree of B.Sc. 


Students who shall have satisfactorily conipleted the pre- 
scribed Course of Study in the Faculty of Arts for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Science, or the Course of Study in the Faculty 
of Applied Science, shall have passed the prescribed examina- 
tions during the Course, and also the special examinations 
for Graduation, and shall have performed such exercises as 
may be prescribed to that end, shall be entitled to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Science. 


+In the case of the Faculty of Medicine to the Re gistrar of that Faculty. 
E 


a 
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Regulations for the Degree of B.C.L. 





Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the Regu- 
lar Course of Study in Law, shall have passed the prescribed 
examinations during the Course and also the special examina- 
tions for Graduation, shall be entitled to the Degree of Bach- 
elor of Civil Law. A Bachelor or Master of Arts, or an 
Articled Student with a practising Member of the Bar of the 
Province of Quebec, who shall have matriculated in the third 
year of his Clerkship under such articles, shall be entitled to 
such Degree after two years’ attendance on the said Course 
of Study, if he shall satisfactorily pass all requisite examina- 
tions, and perform all required exercises. 


Regulations for the Degree of M.A. 





Bachelors of Arts of at least one year’s standing who (a) 
shall have taken for one year a graduate course of study in . 
Arts in the University, previously submitted to and approved 
by the Faculty, and (0) shall have passed an examination at 
the end of the course, and (c) shall have presented, if required, 
a satisfactory thesis, shall be entitled to the Degree of Master 
of Arts. Bachelors of Arts of at least two years’ standing who 
shall have presented a satisfactory thesis and passed a special 
examination, shall be entitled to the Degree of Master of Arts. 

Any Bachelor of Arts who graduates prior to May Ist, 
1899, or any Undergraduate in Arts registered at that date, 
and proceeding thereafter to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
shall at his option be entitled to the Degree of Master of 
Arts on the following conditions: 

1. A candidate must be a Bachelor of Arts of at least 
three years’ standing. 

Thesis: 

2. He is required to prepare and submit to the Faculty a 
thesis on some literary or scientific subject, under the follow- 
ing rules:— 

(a) The subject of the thesis must be submitted to the 
Faculty before the thesis is presented. 
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(b) A paper read previously to any association, or pub- 
lished in any way, cannot be accepted as a thesis. 

(c) The thesis submitted becomes the property of the 
University, and cannot be published without the consent of 
the Faculty of Arts. 

(d) The thesis must be submitted before some date to be 
fixed annually by the Faculty, which date must not be less 
than two months before the candidate proceeds to the De- 
eree, 

Lhe last day in the session of 1900-1901 for sending in Theses 
for M.A. will be Jan. 31st, 1901. 


Examinations: 

3. All candidates, except those who have taken First or 
second Rank B.A. Honours, or have passed First Class in 
the Ordinary Examinations for the Degree of B.A., are re- 
quired to pass an examination also, either in Literature or 
in Science, as each candidate may select. 

(a) The subjects of the Examination in Literature are 
divided into two divisions as follows:— 

Group ;A.—Latio,; Greek, Hebrew, 

Group B.—French, German, English, 

(b) The subjects of the Examination in Science are divided 
into three divisions :— | 

Group A. — Pure Mathematics (advanced or ordinary) 
Mechanics (including Hydrostatics), Astronomy, Optics. 

Group B.—Geology and Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, Che- 
mistry. 

Group C.—Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Logic, 
History of Philosophy. 

(c) Every candidate in Literature is required to select 
for Examination two subjects out of one group in the Liter- 
ature section, and one out of the other group in the same 
section. Every candidate in Science is required to select 
two out of the three groups in the Science section; and in 
one of the groups so chosen to select for Examination two 
subjects, and in the other group one subject. 
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(d) One of the subjects selected as above will be con- 
sidered the principal subject (being so denoted by the can- 
didate at the time of application), and the other two as sub- 
ordinate subjects. 

(ec) The whole examination may be taken in one year, OF 
distributed over two or three years, provided the examina- 
tion in any one subject be not divided. 

For further details of the examination, application must 
be made to the Faculty before the above date. . 

The fee for the degree is $20; im absentia, $40. (In case 
of failure, the candidate may present himself in a subsequent 
year without further payment of fees.) The examination will 
be held in April in McGill College only. A candidate aiter 
fulfilling all the conditions ought to notify the Faculty of his 
desire to proceed to the degree at the next convocation. 

Candidates who obtained the degree of B.A. before 1884 may 
proceed to the degree of M.A. under the regulations in force 
previous to 1884. 


Lectures to Graduates: 





Lectures are open to Bachelors of Arts who are candidates 
for M.A., the sessional examinations corresponding to these 
lectures being reckoned as parts of the M.A. examination. 
The subjects are Greek, Latin, English, French, German, 
History, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, 
Zoology, Geology and Mineralogy. Certificates of standing 
will be given. 


Regulations for the Degree of M.Sc. 





Bachelors of Arts or Bachelors of Science of at least one 
year’s standing who shall have taken for one year a Graduate 
Course of Study in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of 
Applied Science of the University previously submitted to 
and approved by the Faculty, shall have passed an examina- 
tion at the end of the year, and shall, if required, have pre- 
sented a satisfactory thesis; or Bachelors of Arts, or Bachelors 
of Science of at least two years’ standing who shall have 
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presented a satisfactory thesis, and shall have passed a special 
examination for the degree shall be entitled to tae Degree 
of Master of Science. 

The fee for the degree is $20; in absentia, $40. 


Regulations for the Degree of M.D. 


Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the RKegu- 
lar Course of Study in Medicine shall have passed the pre- 
scribed examinations during the course, and also the special 
examinations for Graduation shall be entitled to the Degree 
of Doctor of Medicine and Master of Surgery. 


Regulations for the Degree of D.V-&. 


Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the Regu- 
lar Course of Study in Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Science shall have passed the prescribed examinations during 
the course, and also the special examinations for Graduation, 
shall be entitled toi the Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Sur- 
gery. 

Regulations for the Degree of D Litt. 


Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Literature must be 
Masters of Arts, who, being graduates at least of five years’ 
standing, shall have distinguished themselves by special re- 
search and learning in the domain of Literature or Philo- 
sophy. They are required to present a satisfactory thesis or 
published work. 

The fee for the degree is $8o. 


Regulations for the Degree of D.Sc. 


Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Science must be 
Masters of Arts or Masters of Science, or Doctors of Medi- 
cine, who, being graduates of at least five years standing, 
shall have distinguished themselves by special research and 
learning in the domain of Science. They are required to 
present a satisfactory thesis or published work. 

The fee for the degree is $8o. 
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Regulations for the Degree of D.C.L. 


Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Civil Law must be 
Bachelors of Civil Law of at least twelve years’ standing. They 
are required to pass a special examination for the degree 
and to present a satisfactory thesis or published work on 
some subject selected or approved by the Faculty of Law. 
For details of the examination, etc., see pp. 208-210. 


The fee for the degree is $8o. 
Regulations for the Degree of LL D. 


Except as hereinafter mentioned, the Degree of Doctor 
of Law is given only as an honorary degree. 

Any person who matriculated and attended lectures in the 
Faculty of Arts before the 31st January, 1899, may proceed 
to the Degree of Doctor of Laws in course upon the following 
conditions: 

Candidates for the Degree of LL.D. in course must be 
Masters of Arts of at least twelve years’ standing, and are 
required to prepare and submit to the Faculty of Arts, not 
less than three months before proceeding to the degree, 
twenty-five printed copies of a thesis on some Literary or 
Scientific subject which has been previously approved by the 
Faculty. The thesis must exhibit such a degree of literary 
or scientific merit, and give evidence of such originality of 
thought or extent of research as shall, in the opinion of the 
Faculty, justify recommendation for the degree. 

Candidates are also required to submit, with their thesis, a 
list of books treating of some one branch of Literature or of 
Science satisfactory to the Faculty in which they are pre- 
pared to submit to examination, and in. which they shall be 
examined, unless otherwise ordered by the Faculty. 

The fee for the degree in course is $80. 


ACADEMIC DRESS. 


Professors, Lecturers and Students, etc., are required to 
wear a black college cap and gown in going to the class- 
rooms and returning thence, and during lectures, except in 
those cases in which a dispensation shall have been granted 
by the Faculty. 
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ATTENDANCE AND CONDUCT. 


1. Punctual attendance on all his classes is required of each 
student. 

2. A record shall be kept by each Professor or Lecturer, 
in’ which the presence or absence of Students shall be care- 
fully noted. The record shall be submitted to the Faculty at 
all their ordinary meetings during the Session. 

3. Credit for attendance on any lecture or class may be 
refused on the grounds of lateness, inattention, neglect of 
study or disorderly conduct in the class-room or laboratory. 
In the case last mentioned, the student may, at the discretion 
of the Professor, be required to leave the room. Persistence 
in any of the above offences against discipline shall, after 
admonition by the Professor, be reported to the Dean of 
Faculty. The Dean may, at his discretion, reprimand the 
student, or refer the matter to the Faculty at its next meeting, 
and may in the interval suspend from classes. 

4. Absence from lectures can only be excused by neces- 
sity or duty, of which proof must be given, when called for, 
to the Faculty. The number of times of absence, from neces- 
sity or duty, that shall disqualify from the keeping of a session 
shall in each case be determined by the Faculty. 

5. Any student found guilty of dishonest practices at an 
examination shall be liable to expulsion from the University, 
or to be suspended for a term of years. 

6. While in college, or going to or from it, Students are 
expected to conduct themselves in the same orderly manner 
as in the classrooms. Smoking is prohibited in the College 
buildings, except in such rooms, if any, as May be set apart 
for that purpose. Any Professor observing improper com- 
duct in the College buildings or grounds may admonish the 
student, and, if necessary, report him to the Dean. Without 
as well as within the walls of the College, every student is 
required to maintain a good moral character. 

7. When students are brought before the Faculty under the 
above rules, the Faculty may reprimand, report to parents 
or guardians, impose fines, disqualify from competing for 
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prizes or honours, suspend trom classes, or report to the 
Corporation for expulsion. 

8. Any student damaging the furniture or buildings will 
be required to bear the expense of repairing or making good 
the same, and will, in addition, be subject to such other penalty 
as the Faculty may see fit to inflict. If individual responsi- 
bility for damage cannot be traced, a pru rata assessment may 
be made on all the students more directly concerned. 

g. All cases of discipline involving the interests of more 
than one Faculty, or of the University in general, shall be 
immediately reported to the Principal, or, in his absence, to 
the Vice-Principal. 

10. Petitions from the students to any University body on 
any subject can, in general, be taken into consideration only 
at the regular meetings appointed in the Calendar. 


CONDUCT OF ‘EXAMINATIONS. 


1. The ‘supervision of the examinations of the University 


is entrusted: largely to officers specially appointed from year 


to year in sufficient numbers for the purpose. An attendant 
is present in the Examination Hall throughout each examina- 
tion. 

2. Examination papers are provided in the form of books, 
with covers in special colours. Each book contains a state- 
ment of the duties of candidates, and to each is attached a 
small envelope containing a card or slip for the name of the 
candidate. 

3. Each colour has a number, and only one colour is em- 
ployed at a given examination. A certain scheme of colours 
is arranged beforehand for the whole period of the examina- 
tion. 

4. The seating of the students is arranged in advance, and 
is posted at the entrance of the Hall fifteen minutes before 
the commencement of the examination. 

5. The Faculty or a Committee of the Faculty concerned, 
will arrange for at least one examiner and such other paid 
examiners as are deemed necessary to be present in the Hall 
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for each examination; and will also arrange the scheme of 
seating and books to be used. 


Duties of Examiners. 


6. All examiners are expected to attend strictly to the 
supervision of the examinations while they are in the Hall. 

7. They shall instruct each candidate to write the number 
of his table on the outside of his book; to write his name 
plainly upon the card provided in the envelope on the book; 
to replace it and seal! the envelope. 

After this has been done, the examination papers are dis- 
tributed.- Any candidate entering late will be required to 
sign his card and close the envelope before receiving the ex- 
amination paper. 

The examiners shall also call the attention of the candidates 
to the rules printed upon the envelope. 

8. During the course of the examinations the examiner 
shall verify the position of each candidate in the examination 
hall according to) a plan. 

9g. For the convenience of candidates, the examiners may 
announce the time when half of the period allowed for. the 
examination has expired; and also at thirty minutes and five 
minutes before the close. 


Dut'es of Candidates. 


10. Before beginning to write on the examination, candi- 
dates should write their names plainly on the slip provided 
in the envelope, and enclose it, fastening the envelope, and 
write the number of their desk or table plainly on the cover 
of the examination book. . 

11. No candidate shall be permitted to enter the examuna- 
tion room after the expiry of one-half hour, or leave it before 
the expiry of one-half hour, from the commencement of the 
examination. Any candidate leaving the examination room 
after the issue of the examination papers in any subject, sha‘l 
not be permitted to return during the course of that examuna- 
tion. 
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12. Candidates guilty of any of the following or similar 
dishonest practices shall be immediately dismissed from the 
examination, and shall be liable to permanent disqualification 
for membership in McGill University :— 

A. Making use of any books, papers, or memoranda, other 
than those provided by the examiners. 

B. Speaking or communicating with other candidates un- 
der any circumstances whatever. 

C. Exposing written papers to the view of other candi- 
dates. 


The Plea of Accident or Forgetfulness shall not be Received. 


13. Candidates shall write their answers on the right hand 
pages of the Regulation Answer Book provided for the 
purpose by the University, entering on the margin nothing 
but the number or letter of the question they are about to 
answer. ‘The left-hand page may be used for rough drafts or 
for scribbling purposes. No other paper than the regulation 
answer book above mentioned shall be used by the candidates, 
and no pages removed from the books. 

14. Candidates are not permitted to leave their places. 
Should they desire anything, they may signify it by standing 
up 


15. When the examiner announces that the examination 
is over, all candidates must leave the hall. On leaving the 
hall, the examination books must be deposited by the candi- 
dates as directed by the examiners. 


UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 
THE CENTRE BUILDING. 


This building, the first and oldest building of McGill College, 
contains the lecture-room of the Faculty of Arts and the Botannical 
Laboratories in the centre. The East Wing contains the newly 
equipped Zoological Laboratories, the offices of the Administration, 
and the lecture-rooms of the Faculty of Law. The West Wing com- 
prises the Molson Convocation and Examination Hall and the Cor- 
poration Meeting-room. 

The Botanical Laboratories are described in detail on pp- 110, III; 
the Zoological Laboratories on pp. III, 112. 





~boratories; dynamo rooms; 
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THE MACDONALD ENGINEERING BUILDING. 


The Engineering Building, erected, equipped and endowed by Sir 
William C. Macdonald, represents, in architectural effect, a 
severe treatment of the Italian renaissance. Besides numerous lec- 
ture-rooms, students’ rooms, a departmental library, and a large 
technical mttseum, which holds the Reuleaux collection of Kinematic 
models—believed to be the most complete in America, the building 
contains large and thoroughly equipped electrical and magnetic la- 

lighting station; accumulator room; !a- 
boratories of Mathematics, Dynamics, Mechanics, Geodesy, Model- 
ling, Testing, and Thermodynamics; workshops (in the annex 
erected under the bequest of the late Thomas Workman) for Car- 
pentry, Wood-turning, and Pattern-making; Machine shops; Smithy; 
Foundry; etc. 

The whole of one floor is given up to Drawing-rooms, and the 
Museum of the building contains a large collection of casts illustra- 
tive of the historical development of the various styles of architecture 
and of casts of architectural and figure sculpture. 

A detailed description of the laboratories and workshops and their 
equipment is given on pp. I7I et seq. 


MACDONALD CHEMISTRY AND MINING BUILDING. 


Admirable facilities are afforded in the Macdonald Chemistry and 
Mining Building for study and research in the various departments 
of Chemistry. The building, also erected, equipped and endowed by 
Sir William C. Macdonald, is spacious, admirably lighted, heated 
by hot water, and ventilated by means of electric fans, one placed 
in the basement and two in the attic. In addition to the main 
lecture-room, which seats about 250 students, the building contains 
three large general Chemical Laboratories, and a number of smaller 
laboratories and rooms for special purposes, including research work 
in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry and in Mineralogy and Petro- 
graphy. Among the special laboratories may be mentioned those 
for Organic Chemistry, Physical Chemistry, Electrolytic Analysts, 
Gas Analysis, Iron and Steel Analysis, Water Analysis, Photography, 
Determinative Mineralogy, etc. . 

A detailed description of the laboratories and their equipment 1s 

iven on pp. 109, ITO. 
ee Mining jee Metallurgical Laboratories are in the Chemistry 
and Mining building, and comprise Mining and Ore-dressing, Mill- 
ing, Metallurgical, Assay and wet assaying laboratories: Lecture- 
rooms: Library; Drawing-room; etc. The machinery of these labor- 


atories is of full size, and all investigations can be carried out in 
all respects under working conditions. , 








A detailed description of the laboratories and their equipment is 
given on pp. 181-184. 
































THE MAcDONALD Puysics BUILDING. 


The Macdonald Physical Laboratory, another of Sir William C. 
Macdonald’s gifts to the University, contains five storeys, each 
of 8,000 square feet area. Besides a lecture theatre and its apparatus 
rooms, the Building includes an elementary laboratory nearly 60 feet 
square; large special laboratories arranged for higher work by ad- 
vanced students in Heat and Electricity; a range of rooms for optical 
work and photography; separate rooms for private thesis work by 
students; and two large laboratories arranged for research, provided 
with solid piers and the usual standard instruments. There are also a 
lecture room, with apparatus room attached, for Mathematical Phy- 
sics, a special physical library, and convenient workshops. The equip- 
ment is on a corresponding scale, and comprises: (1) apparatus for 
illustrating lectures; (2) simple forms of the principal instruments for 
use by the students in practical work; (3) the most recent types of all 
important instruments for exact measurement, to be used in con- 
nection with special work and research. 

A detailed description of the laboratories and their equipment is 
given on pp. 107, 108. 


MEDICAL BUILDINGS. 


The present main building of the Faculty of Medicine was erected 
in 1873. In 1885, and again in 1893, large additions and alterations 
were made to the, buildings. These again, however; have proved 
inadequate, and a thorough reconstruction and enlargement of the 
buildings is about to be undertaken, a subscription of One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars having been generously made to this end by the 
Chancellor of the University in the name of Lady Strathcona and 
Hon, Mrs. Howard. The present buildings comprise several large 
lecture theatres, a large reading-room, managed by the students them- 
selves; a fine medical library; dissecting-rooms; and a large number 
of completely equipped laboratories for Physiology, Histology, Phar- 
macology, Chemistry, and Pathology, in addition to numerous mu- 
seuums, preparation rooms, and offices. Clinical teaching is conducted 
in the theatres, wards, out-patient rooms, and laboratories of the 
‘ Montreal General Hospital, the Royal Victoria Hospital, and the 
Montreal Maternity Hospital. 

A’ detailed description of the laboratories and museums is given 
in pp. 217, 258. 
















a1 
THE Roya Victoria COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


This residential college for the Women Students of McGill Uni- 
versity, erected and endowed by Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
is situate on Sherbrooke Street, in close proximity to the University 
buildings and laboratories. The Professors 
University are thereby enabled to 
of the College classes. 


and Lecturers of the 
give their services in the conduct 


Full particulars of the College, terms of residence, etc., 
on pp. 118-125. 


are givet 


VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The lecture-rooms, laboratories and pharmacy of the Faculty of 
Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Science are situate in Union 
Avenue, where hospital and daily clinics are held. An extensive 
out-door practice in the largest stables of the city and numerous 
farms also afford opportunities for clinical observation. 

A detailed description of the laboratories and museums is given 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Librarian:—Charles H. Gould, B.A. 
Assistant Librarian:—Henry Mott. 


In the autumn of 1893, the general library was moved to the 
noble building erected by the late Mr. Peter Redpath. The building 
affords ample accommodation for two hundred readers, the reading 
toom being exceptionally spacious and convenient. The latter is 
open in the evening, and contains a reference library and leading 
English and Foreign periodicals. 

Mrs. Peter Redpath, of the Manor House, Chislehurst, Kent, is, 
with great munificence, about to undertake an important extension 
to the Library building, which will further improve the facilities al- 
ready offered in this department. 

Mrs. Redpath’s contemplated gift provides not merely a large Hg 
book stack, but also additional seminary rooms and commodious 
quarters for a special Law Library. 

The various Libraries of the University now contain upwards of 
78,000 volumes, and a large number of pamphlets. ; 

The books have been selected with a view to illustrating the 
Several courses of University study. They are, therefore, to a con- 
siderable extent, general in character; and the Committee seine a 
ours to provide for the symmetrical growth of the entire library. : 

There are, however, several large special collections, besides ia 
departmental libraries. The late Mr. Peter Redpath was, for years 
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before his death, engaged in forming the REDPATH HisToRICAL COL- 
LECTION. This is still being added to by Mrs. Peter Redpath, is 
now of great value, and affords unusual opportunities for the study 
of English History. An important feature of the collection is a 
series of 3,500 political and religious tracts, which date from 1601 to 
about the middle of the present reign. 

Abundant materials, bearing upon the History of Canada, have. 
been gathered together. Of these the nucleus is ‘ormed by the entire 
library of the late Mr. Frederick Griffin, whose choice books were, 
some years ago, bequeathed to the University. This branch of the 
library is being steadily augmented. 

The Medical Library, directly controlled by the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, is the largest of the departmental libraries, and is one of the 
most complete collections of its kind in the Dominion. 

About 190 current periodicals, literary and scientific, are sub- 
scribed for through the various departments of the University. Be- 
sides these, the library regularly receives Serials, Transactions and 
Proceedings of Societies. The list of both periodicals and serials is 
being extended yearly. 

Although the library is maintained primarily for members of the 
University, the Corporation has provided for the admission, upon 
certain conditions, of such persons as may be approved by the 
Library Committee. It is the desire of the Committee to make the 
library as useful to the entire community as is consistent with the 
safety of the books and the general interests of the University. 


Extract from the Library Regulations. 


1. During the College Session the Library is open daily (except 
Sundays and general public holidays), from 9 am. till 5 p.m.; and 
the Reading Room from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m., and also from 7.30 till 
10.30 p.m. On Saturdays, both Library and Reading Room close 
at 5 p.m. During vacations, both Library and Reading Room close 
at 5 p.m., and on Saturdays at I p.m. 


2. Students in the Faculty of Arts, of Law, and of Applied Science 
are entitled to read in the Library, and may borrow books (subject 
to the regulations) to the number of three volumes at one time. 


3. Students in the Faculties of Medicine or Comparative Medi- 
cine, who have paid the Library fee to the Bursar, may read in the 
Library, and on depositing the sum of $5 with the Bursar, may borrow 
books on the same conditions as Students in other Faculties. They 
are required to present their Matriculation Tickets to the Bursar and 
to the Librarian. 
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4. Graduates in any of the Faculties, on making a deposit of $5, 
are entitled to the use of the Library, subject to the same rules and 
conditions as Students in Arts, Law, or Applied Science. 


5. Books may be taken from the Library only after they have been 
charged at the Delivery Desk; borrowers who cannot attend person- 
ally must sign and dite an order, giving the titles of the books 
desired. 


6. Books in the Reerence Library must not be taken from the 
Reading Room; and, after they have been used, they must be re- 
turned promptly by readers to their proper places upon the shelves. 


7. Before leaving the Library, readers must return the books they 
have obtained to the attendant at the Delivery Desk. 


8. All persons using books remain responsible for them so long 
as the books are charged to them, and borrowers returning books 
must see that their receipt is properly cancelled. 

Writing or making any mark upon any book belonging to the 
Library is unconditiorally forbidden. Any person found guilty of 
wilfully damaging any book in any way shall be excluded from the 
Library, and shall be debarred from the use thereof for such time 
as the Library Commttee may determine. 


10, Damage to or loss of books, maps, or plates, and injury of 
Library fixtures, must be made good to the satisfaction of the Libra- 
rian and of the Libra-y Committee. 

Damage, loss, or injury when the responsibility cannot be traced will 
be made good out of the caution money deposited by students with 
the Bursar. 

11, Should any borrower fail to return a book upon the date when 
its return is due, he may be notified by postal card of his default, 
and be requested to return the book. If the loan is not renewed, or 
the book returned, after a further delay of at least three days, it may 
be sent for by special messenger, at the borrower's expense. 


Students in their final year 


12. Before the close of the session, 5 ! 
satisfaction of the Librarian, 


must return uninjured, or replace to the 
all books which they hive borrowed. 


13. Silence must be strictly observed in the Library. 


ary will subject the 


14. Infringement of any of the rules of the Libr ie 


offender to a suspension of his privileges, or to such other pena 
as the nature of the cise may require. 
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The Peter Redpath Museum. 





This -building was erected in 1882 by the liberal benefactor vhose 
name it bears. It occupies a commanding position at the uppe: end 
of the campus, and besides its central hall and other rooms devoted 
to the collections, contains a large lecture theatre, class-rooms and 
work-rooms. 

The general arrangement of the collections is.as follows :— 

. 1. The Botanical Room on the ground floor contains the Herba- 
rium, consisting of 30,0co specimens of Canadian and exotic jlants 
and collections illustrating structural and economic botany. 

2. On the first floor is a room over the entrance hall, in whici are 
cases containing archaeological and ethnological objects with large 
slabs of fossil foot-prints on the walls. 

3. This room opens into the great Museum Hall, on each side 
of which are alcoves with upright and table cases containing the 
collections in Palaeontology, arranged primarily to illustrate the suc- 
cessive geological systems, and subordinately to this, in the orcer of 
zoological and botanical classification, so as to enable the studamt to 
see the general order of life in successive periods, and to tract any 
particular group through its geological history. 

4. At the extreme end of the Hall are placed the collectiois of 
minerals and rocks, arranged in such manner as to facilitate their 
systematic study. In the centre of the Hall are economic colledcions 
and large casts and models. 

s. In the upper story or gallery of the great Hall are placel the 
zoological collections; the invertebrate animals in table casts in 
regular series, beginning with the lower forms; the vertebrate anmals 
in upright cases, in similar order. The PHILIP CARPENTER CO.LEC- 
TION of shells is especially noteworthy for its arrangemen and 
completeness. 

Details as to the several departments of the Museum are giv:n in 
the “Museum Guide,” and papers or memoirs relating to type /peci- 
mens in the collections can be obtained from the Museum Assstant. 
Tickets are issued to students by the Professors in charge d the 
several departments, and classes of pupils from schools can b: ad- 
mitted on certain days, under regulations which may be learned from 
the Professors or from the Registrar of the University. 





OBSERVATORY. 


Latitude, N. 45° 30’ 17. Longitude, 4. 54™ 18* 67. 
Height above sea level, 187 feet. 


Superintendent—C. H. McLeop, Ma. E. 


The Observatory in which courses of instruction are given 
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PRINCIPAL. 
WILLIAM PETERSON, M.A., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor. 

(The Principal has, under the Statutes, the general superintendence of 
al! affairs of the College and University, under such regulations as may be 
in force.) 

FELLOWS: 
Ex Officio. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.C., Vice-Principal, 
and Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
HENRY T. BOVEY, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.C., M-Inst.C.E., Dean 
of the Faculty of Applied Science. 
ROBERT CRAIK, M.D., LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
DUNCAN McEACHRAN, D.V.S., Dean of the Faculty of Comparative 
Medicine and Veterinary Science. 
F. P. WALTON, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the Faculty of Law. 
S. P. ROBINS, M.A., LL.D,, Principal of McGill Normal School. 
To retire on \st September, 1901. 
BERNARD J. HARRINGTON, M.A., LL.D., Ph.D., F.G.S., F.R.S.C., 
Elective Fellow, Faculty of Applied Science. 
FREDERICK W. KELLEY, B.A., Ph. D., Representative Fellow in Arts. 
R. F. RUTTAN, B.A., M.D., F.B.S.C., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Medicine. 
C. H. GOULD, B.A., Governors’ Fellow. 
D. P. PENHALLOW, B.Sc., M.A.Sc., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Arts. 
Hon. JOHN S. HALL, B.A., B.C.L., Governors’ Fellow. 
Rey. J. HENRY GEORGE, D.D., Ph.D., Representative Fellow, Con- 
gregational College of Canada, Principal of the College. 
C. W. WILSON, M.D., Representative Fellow in Medicine, 
A. E. C. MOORE, D.V.S., Representative Fellow in Comparative Medicine 
and Veterinary Science, 
Rev. HENRY M. HACKETT, M.A., B.D., Representative Fellow, Mont- 
real Diocesan Theological College, Principal of the College. 
T'o retire on 1st September, 1902. 
Rev. D. H. MACVICAR, D.D., LL.D., Representative Fellow, Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, Principal of the College. 


Rey. J. CLARK MURRAY, LL.D., F.R.S.C., Elective Fellow, Faculty of 
Arts. 


T. WESLEY MILLS, M.A., M.D., F.R-S.C., Representative Fellow in 
Medicine. 


C. H. McLEOD, Ma.E., F.R.S.C., Representative Fellow in Applied Science. 


Rev. C. R. FLANDERS, B.A., D.D., Representative Fellow, Stanstead 
Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que., Principal of the College. 

G. CONNINGHAM WRIGHT, B.C.L., Representative Fellow in Law, 

ARCHIBALD MoGOUN, M.A., B.C.L., Q.C., Elective Fellow, Faculty of 
Law. 

F. J. SHEPHERD, M.D., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Medicine. 

G. H. CHANDLER, M.A., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Applied Science. 
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W.W. WHITE, M.D., St. John, N.B., non-resident Representative Fellow 
(Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland). 

W. A. CARLYLE, Ma.E., Victoria, B.C., non-resident Representative 
Fellow (British Columbia, Manitoba and North West Territories) , 

ROBERT W. ELLS, M.A., LL.D., Ottawa, non-resident Representative 
Fellow (Ontario), 

WM. OSLER, M.D., LL.D., Johns Hopkins University, non-resident Re- 
presentative Fellow (United States). 

To retire on 1st September, 1903. 

JOHN REDPATH DOUGALL, M.A., Representative Fellow in Arts, 

Rev. E. I]. REXFORD, B.A., Governors’ Fellow. 

Rev. JAMES BARCLAY, M.A., D.D., Governors’ Fellow. 

MALCOLM C. BAKER, D.V.S., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Comparative 
Medicine and Veterinary Science. 

ALEXANDER FALCONER, B.A., B.C.L., Representative Fellow in Law. 

CHAS. E. MOYSEH, B.A., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Arts. 

JOHN COX, M.A., F.R.S.C., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Arts. 

Rey. W. I. SHAW, M.A., LL.D., Representative Fellow, Montreal Wesleyan 
Theological College. 

FRANK D. ADAMS, M.A.So., Ph.D., Representative Fellow in Applied 
Science. 

W.jJ. McGUIGAN, M.D., LL.B., Representative Fellow, Vancouver 
College, Vancouver, B.C. 

(The Governors, Principal and Fellows constitute, under the Charter, the 
Corporation of the University, which has the power, under the Statutes, to 


frame regulations touching the Course of Study, Matriculation, Graduation 
and other Educational matters, and to grant Degrees.) 


SECRETARY, REGISTRAR, AND BURSAR :— 
[And Secretary of the Royal Lnstitution.] 
W. Vavueuan, Orrion, East Wine, MoGiuu Couteae. 
Ofice Hours: 9 po 5. 
James W. BraxenrineGr, B.C-L. 
SAMUEL R. Burre wu, Clerk. 





THE ACADEMIC BOARD. 


(Itegular Meetings on the first Wednesday of October, December, 
February and March, at 8.15 p.m.) 


CHAIRMAN—THRE PRINCIPAL. 





The Principal, the Deans of the several Faculties, the Professors and 
} > ” 30 C AC € T a 5 P ~ . 
Associate Professors, and other members, not exceeding ten in hum ber, of 
the teaching staff of the University, have been constituted, under the 
statutes, the Academic Board of the University, with the duty of consider- 
ing such matters as pertuin to the interests of the University as a whole and 
making recommendations concerning the same. . 





( ~} . 
Officers of Instruction, 


ee 


ARTS. 


W. PETERSON, M.A. (Oxon), LL.D, (St. Andrews and Princeton 
Principal and Professor of Classics. 589 Sherbrooke Street. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, M.A., LL.D, (Dublin), D.C.L. (Bish ps), BP. RSC, 
Senior Moderator (Math. and Phys.), and late Classical Sch star Trin, Coll., Dub. 
Vice-Principal and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, and 


Peter Redpath Professor of Pure Mathematics, 595 Sherbrooke Street. 


Rev. J. CLARK MUR RAY, LL.D. (Glasgow), F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Logic, and John Frothingham Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, 340 Wood Av., Westmount. 
BERNARD J. HAR RINGTON, M.A., Ph.D.. (Yale), LL.D., MGS: ERs. 
David J, Greenshields Professor of Chemistry and Mine ralogy, 
Lecturer in Assayiny, and Director of Chemistry and 


Mining Building. 295 University Street. 
CHARLES E, MOYSE, B.A, (London), 
Molson Professor of English Language and Literature. S02 Sherbrooke Street. 


C. H. McLEOD, Ma.E., F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Surveying and Geod sy, and Lecturer on Descriptive Geom try, 
Supt. of Meteorological Observatory. Observatory, McGill College, 
D, P, PENHALLOW, B.Sc. (Boston Univ.), M.Sc., F-R.S.C., F.R.MS. | 
Professor of Botany. 
Rev, DANIEL COUSSIRAT, B.A., B.D. (Université de France), D,D. (Queen’s), 
Officier d’Jnstruction Publique, ) 
Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature. 171 Hutchison Street. 
A. JUDSON EATON, M.A. (Harvard), PED. (Leipsic). 
Associate Professor of Classics, 
JOHN COX, M.A. (Cantab.), late Fellow Trin. Coll., Cambridge, 
Macdonald Professor of Physics and Director of Physics 
Building. 
FRANK D. ADAMS, M.A. Sc., Ph.D. (Heidelberg) F.G.S.A , F.R.S.Can; 
Logan Professor of Geology and Palzxontology. 243 Mountain Street. 
C, W. COLBY, M.A. and Ph.D. (Harvard), 
Macdonald Professor of History, (‘ Kingsford” Chair), 
FRANK CARTER, M.A. (Oxon). 
Professor of Classics, 
ERNEST WILLJAM MacBRIDE, M.A. (Cantab,), D. Sc. (Lond.}, late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Zoology, 
ERNEST RUTHERFORD, B.A. (Cantab.), M.A. (Univ. N.Z.), M.Sc. 
Macdonald Professor of Physics. 
J. WALLACE WALKER, M.A. (St. Andrews), Ph.D. (Leipsic) 
Macdonald Professor of Chemistry, 
PAUL T. LAFLEUR, M.A. 
Lecturer in Logic and English. 
LEIGH R. GREGOR, B.A., Ph.D. (Heidelberg). 
Lecturer in Modern Languages. 
MAXIME INGRES, B.-es-L, 
Lecturer in French 
(The above Professors and Lecturers constitute the Faculty of Arts.) 


B 


McGill College. 


34 Arlington Ave., Westmount, 


241 University St, 


127 Bishop Street. 


McGill College, 


McGill College. 
McGill College, 
McGill College, 

58 University Street. 
139 Bayle Street, 


McGill College. 
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OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 


H, M. TORY, M.A, 
Lecturer in Mathemiitics. 
CARRIE M. DERICK, M.A. 


McGill College , 


Lecturer in Botany and D. monstrator i the Botanical Laboratory, McGill College 


Rey. J. L. MORIN, M.A. 
Sessional Lecturer in French. 
S. B. SLACK, M.A. (Oxon). 
Lecturer in Classics. 
| Rid be LAMBERT, B.A. (1 ond.), 
Lecturer in Modern Language 6. 
H. N. SANDERS. B.A. 
Lecturer in Classics and Sanskrit. 
HILDA DIANA OAK ELEY, M.A... Warden Royal 
Lecturer in Philosophy and Ancient History 
SUSAN E. CAMERON. M.A. 
ftesident Tutor in English. 
HARRIET BROOK So AY 
Non-Resident Tutor in Mathema Lies, 
SAMUEL G. ARCHIBALD. B.A ON, Le ae 
Tutor in English. 


JOHN W. CUNLIFFE, M.A., D. Litt. (Lond.). 


65 Hutchison Street, 
McGill College. 

» Crescent St, 

MeGill College. 

oyal Victoria College. 


<oyal Victoria College 


6v Argye Ave., Westmount. 


113 MacKay St. 


Special Lecturer in English Language and Literature. Ses- 


sion 1900-1901, The Marlbor 


JAMES E. LE ROSSIGNOL, M.A., Ph.D. (Leipsic). 
Special Lecturer, 1900-1901, o& Economics. 
R. TAIT McKENZIE., B.A., M.D. 
Medical Examiner and Instructor in Physical Culture. 
JOHN P, STEPHEN, 
Instructorin Hlocution. 
CLARA LICHTENSTEIN, 


ough, 210 Milton Street, 
McGill College. 
59 Metcalfe Street. 


875 Dorchester Street, 


(Diplomée of the Conse rvatory of Luda-Pesth), Resident In- 


structor im Music. 
R, O. KING, M.A.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Physics. 
QO. E. LEROY, B.A. 
Demonstrator in Geology. 
R. K. McCLUNG, B.A. 
Demonstrator in Physics. 
W..SCOTT HUTCHINSON, M.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Chemistry. 
JAMES HENDERSON, B.Sc. (St. Andrews), Ph, D. (Munich), 
Demonstrator, in Chemistry. 
F, SLATER’ JACKSON, M.D. 
Demonstratornin Zoology. The 
. G, CAPE, B.A,Sc. 
Demonstrator in Mechanical Engineering, 
G. RUPERT DUNCAN, BSc. 
Demonstrator in Physics. 
VENDLA M. HOLMSTROM, 
instructor in Gymnastics. 


Royal Victoria College, 
McGill College, 
McGill College, 


McGill College, 


434 Elm Ave,., Westmount. 


334 Metcalfe Street. 


> Salisbury, 293 St. Antoine, 


McGill College, 
McGill College, 


> re (PERL? Ye . 
Royal Victoria College, 
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APPLIED SCIENCE 
HENRY T. BOVEY, M.A. (Cantab.), M. Inst. C.E., LL.D., D.C.L. (Bishops), F.R.S.C., 


late Fellow Queen’s College, Cambridge 


bm 


Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science, and William 
Professor os Civil Engin ering and Applied Mechanic 


BERNARD J. HARRINGTON, M.A., LL.D., Ph.D. (Yale), F.G.S., F.R.S.C., 
David. J, Greenshields Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 
Le chure T in Assaying, and Dir ctor of Chr WLLStT y and 
Mining Building. 205 University Street. 


C. H. McLEOD, Ma.E,, F.R.S.C. 


Prof ssor of Surve ying and Geode $Y, and Lecturer on De seript ive Ge ometry, 
Supt. of Meteorological Observatory, Observatory, McGiil College. 
G. H. CHANDLER, M.A, 
Professor of Applied Mathematics. 32 Lorne Avenue. 


JOHN COX, M.A, (Cantab), late Fellow Trin. Coll,, Cambridge. 
Macdonald Professor of Phy sic s and Director of Phy S38 


Building. 241 University St, 

FRANK D, ADAMS, M.A. Sc., [h.D. (Heidelberg), F.G.S.A., F.R.S. Can, 

Logan Professor of Geologyand Palzxontology. 243 Mountain Street. 
STEWART HENBEST CAPPER, M.A. (Edin.), A.R.I.B.A., A.R.C,A., 

Macdonald Professor of Architecture. 13rt Stanley Street. 
Js BONSALL PORTER, E.M., Ph.D, (Col. Univ.), M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S.A. 

Macdonald Professor of Mining and Metallurgy. 392 Pine Ave, 
ERNEST RUTHERFORD, B.A, (Cantab), M.A, (Univ. N.Z.), M.Sc 

Macdonald Professor of Physics. McGill College. 
J. WALLACE WALKER, M.A. (St. Andrews), Ph. D. (Leipsic) 

Macdonald Professor of Chemistry. McGill College. 
R.B. OWENS, E.E. (Columbia), M.Sc., M.A.I.E.E., Tyndall Fcllow of Columbia University. 

Macdonald Professor of Electrical Engineering. 210 Milton Street. 


R. J. DURLEY, B.Sc. (London), Ma. F., A.M.Inst, C.E., M.Am. Soc. M.E. 
Thomas Worlman Professor of M: chanical Engine ering and 
Lecturer on Thermodynamics. r31 Stanley Street. 
(The above Professors constitute the Faculty of Applied Science.) 


OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION, 


RICHARD S. LEA, Ma.E. 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering and Lecturer in Mathematics. 
Kngineering Building, McGill College. 
HENRY F. ARMSTRONG, 
Assistant Professor of Freehand Drawing and Descriptive 


Geometry. 345 Prince Arthur St. 
E.G. COKER, B.A. (Cantab), M.Sc., A.M. Inst, C.E. 
Assistant Professor in Civil Engineering. McGill Colleges 
NEVIL NORTON EVANS, M.A.Sc. 
Lecturer in Chemistry. 217 Milton Street, 
J. G. G. KERRY, Ma.E., A.M. Can. Soc. C.E. 
Lecturer in Surveying and Descriptive Geometry. 149 Durocher Street. 


LOUIS HERDT, Ma.E., E.E, (Elect. Inst, Montefiore, Belgium), A.M.I.E,E., 
A.M. Can. Soc.C.E. 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering. 23 Montée du Zouave, 
HOMER M, JAQUAYS, B.A., M.Sc., A.M. Can. Soc. C.E., A.M.Am. Soc. 
M.E., A.M.A.1.E, E. 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering. 862 Sherbrooke St. 
F. W. DRAPER, . B.Sc. 
Lecturer in Metallurgy. McGill College. 








Lecturer on Building Construction. 





R, O. KING, M.A.Sc. 

Demonstrator in Physics. McGill College. 
O, E, LEROY, B.A. i 

Demonstrator in Geology. McGill College. 
N. M. YUILE, M.Sc: i 

Demonstrator in Mining. McGill College. 
S. F. KIRKPATRICK, M.Sc. 

Dawson Fellow in Metallurgy. McGill College. 
JAMES W. FRASER, B.Sc. 

Demonstrator in Electrical Engineering. McGill College 
R. K. McCLUNG, B.A. 

Demonstrator in Physics. McGill College. 
E..G, CAPE,. B. 

Demonstrator in Mechanical Engineering. McGill! College. 
O. LEROY, B.A, 

Demonstrator in Geology. McGill College. 
W.S. HUTCHINSON, M.Sc. 

Demonstrator in Chemistry. 
JAMES HENDERSON, B.xsc, (St, Andrew Ph, D. (Munich). 335 Metcalfe St. 

Demonstrator in Chemistry. 
G, RUPERT DUNCAN, B.Sc. 

Demonstrator in Physics. McGill College: 


With the foregoing are associated the following PRoOreEssors of the Faculty 


of Arts :— 
CHARLES E, MOYSE, B.A., (Lond.,). 
Molson Professor of English Language and Literature. S02 Sherbrooke Street 
D. P, PENHALLOW, B.Sc. (Boston), M.Sc., F.R.S.C., F.R.MS. 
Professor, of Botany. McGill College 
E. W. MacBRIDE, M.A, (Cantab), D.Sc. (Lond,), late Fellow of St. odie 


John’s College, Cambridge. 


Professor of Zoology. 


LAW. 
F. P, WALT( IN, B.A, (Oxon), LL.B. (Edin). 
Dean of the Faculty of Law and Gale Professor of Roman Law. McGill College 
ARCHIBALD McGOUN, M.A., B.C.L., O.C. 
Professor of Civil Law, Dunavon, Westmount, and 181 St. James Street 
THOMAS FORTIN, D.C.L., : 
Professor of Civil Law, rm 2: 
. 97 St James Street. 
W.deM. MARLER, B.A., D.C.L, J 
Professor of Civil Law. 288 Peel Street 
Hon. CHARLES J. DOHERTY, D.C.L. VAS tee 
Professor ef Civil Law 
: sine 282 Stanley Street. 
EUGENE LAFLEUR, B.A., D.C.L.,.0.C. * 
Professor ef International Law. N.Y. Life Building, Place d’ Armes 
Hon, CHARLES PEERS DAVIDSON, \M.A., D.C.L, | , 
Professor of Criminal Law. 
R. C. SMITH, B.C.L., Q.C. 
Professor of Commercial Law. re St James St t 
‘ VO Vle Je » Otreetc, 
(The above constitute the Faculty of Law.) 
OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 
PERCY C. RYAN, B.C.L. 
Lecturer on Civil Procedure. Canada Life Building, St, James Street 
AIME GEOFFRION, B.C.L. , 
Lecturer on Obligations. 20 Bayle Street 
: IAY reet, 
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GORDON W. MacDOUGALL, B.A., B.C.L. 

Lecturer on Civil Procedure, N.Y. Life Buildin 
WYATT G, JOHNSTON, M.D. 

Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 


MEDICINE. 


>) . 
g, Place d’Armes, 


74 Shuter Street. 


ROBERT CRAIK, M.D., LL.D. 


Dean of the Faculty of Medicine,and Professor of Hyviene 
and Public Health. . x 387 Sherbrooke Street 
. ry’ ~ . . a ao Wi OX eS et, 
GILBERT P. GIRDWOOD, M.D., F.R.S.C, 
Professor of Chemistry, Faculty of Medicine, ree Watvatetty Sérest 


THOMAS G. RODDICK, M.D., LL.D. (Edin.) 
Professor of Surgery. 
WILLIAM GARDNER, M.D. 


80 Union Avenue, 


Professor of Gynzxcology. 899 Sherbrooke Street 
FRANCIS J. SHEPHERD, M.D. (3 cote 
Professor of Anatomy. 152 Mansfield Street 

we see S . " 


FRANK BULLER, M.D. 
Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology. 
JAMES STEWART; M.D. 


123 Stanley Street, 


Professor of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 28s Mountain Street. 
GEORGE WILKINS, M.D. ; 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Thecturer in Histology. 898 Dorchester St, 
D. P. PENHALLOW, B.Sc. (Boston Univ.), M.Sc., F.R.S.C., F.R.M.S. _ 

Professor of Botany. McGill College 
T. WESLEY MILLS, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.C. ai 

Professor of Physiology. McGill College. 
J. CHALMERS CAMERON, M.D. | 

Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Infancy. 941 Dorchester Street. 


ALEX. D. BLACKADER, B.A., M.D, 
Professor of Pharmacology and Therapeutics, and Lecturer 
on Diseases of Children. 236 Mountain Street, 
R. F, RUT'VAN, B.A. (Toronto), M.D., F.R.S.Can. 
Professor of Practical Chemistry, and Registrar Medical Faculty. McGill College 
JAMES BELL, M.D. 
Professor of Clinical Surgery. 873 Dorchester Street. 
J. GEORGE ADAMI, M.A., M.D. (Cantab, and McGill), F,R.S.E., late Fellow of Jesus 


College, Cambridge, 


Professor of Pathology and Director of Medical Museum. 331 Peel Street. 
H.S. BIRKETT, M.D. 
Professor of Laryngology. 123 Stanley Street, 


F, G. FINLEY, M.B. (London), M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Medicine and Associate Professor of 
Clinical Medicine. 1013 Dorchester Street, 


H. &. LAFLEUR, B.A., M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Medicine and Associate Professor of 


Clinical Medicine, 58 University Street. 
GEOsE, ARMSTRONG, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Clinical Surgery. 320 Mountain Street. 


(The above Professors constitute the Faculty of Medicine,) 
OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION, 
thie Wa Di RGiLoS, M.D... FRSC. 


Professor of Mental Diseases. Medical Superintendent 
Protestant Hospital jor Insane. Drawer 2381, Montreal. 


WYATT G. JOHNSILON, M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Aygiene and Lecturer on Medical Juris- ; 
prudence in the Faculty of Law. 74 Shuter Street, 
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use Of meteorological instruments and in astronomical work, is situ- 
ate at the head of the University campus. . 
Veteorological observations.—Records of temperature, atmospheric 
pressure, wind velocity. and direction, and sunshine are obtained by 
seli-recording instruments. Check observations are made at 7,40 
a.m., 3 p.m., and 7,40 p.m. on standard instruments. | 
he principal instruments employed are two standard mercurial 
barometers; one Richard barograph: one Richard thermograph, one 
Callendar thermograph; one Kew standard thermometer: two Pastor- 


€il1 thermometers; one maximum thermometer: one minimum ther- 
mometer; one set of six self-recording thermometers, with control- 
ling clock, battery, etc.; two anemometers: one wind vane; one ane- 
mograph with battery, etc.; one sunshine recorder: one rain-band 
spectroscope and one rain guage. 

The Anemometer and Vane are on the summit of Mount Royal, 
at a point about three-quarters of a mile north-west of the Observ- 
atory. They are 


— 


57 teet above the surface of the ground and 810 
feet above sea level. 

Soil temperatures are observed, in co-operation with the Physical 
Laboratory, by means of platinum thermometers at depths ranging 
from one inch to nine feet. 

The astronomical equipment consists of:—The Blackman Tele- 
scope (6% in.); a photoheliograph (4% in.): a 3% in. transit with 
striding level, etc.; a prismatic (8cm.) transit instrument also 
arranged as a zenith telescope; a 2 in. transit in the prime vertical; 


two collimating telescopes; one sidereal clock; one mean time clock: 
one sidereal chronometer: one mean time chronometer: one chrono- 
graph; batteries, telegraph lines, and sundry minor instruments. 
Observations for clock errors are made on nearly every clear 
night Time exchanges are regularly made with the Toronto observ- 
atory Time signals are distributed throughout the city by means 


of the noon time-ball, continuous clock-signals, and the fire-alarm 
bells; and to the country, through the telegraph lines. 

The longitude of the Observatory was determined in 1892 by direct 
telegraph connection with Greenwich, with exchange of observers 
and instruments. The position is believed to be the most accurately 
determined in America. 


GYMNASIUMS. 
The University Gymnasium, 


Medical Examiner and Instructor:—R. Tatr McKenzir, B.A., M.D. 


The classes, which are open to men Students of all the Faculties, 
will meet at the University Gymnasium at hours to suit, as far as 
I 
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possible, the convenience of Students, and to be announced at the 
commencement of the Session. 

The recent addition of some special apparatus enables the in- 
Structor to devote some attention to the application of exercise in 
treating special cases of weakness or deformity, which should be 
reported to him before the regular class work is undertaken. 

THE WICKSTEED SILVER AND BRONZE MEDALS FOR PHYSICAL 


CULTURE (the gift of Dr. R. J. Wicksteed) are offered for competition 


i 
to Students of the graduating class and to Students who have had 
instruction in the Gymnasium for two sessions: the silver medal to 
the former, the bronze medal to the latter. 

The award of these medals is made by Judges, appointed by the 
Corporation of the University. 

Every competitor for the silver medal is required to lodge with 
the Judges, before the examination. a certificate of good standing 
in the graduating class signed by the Dean or Secretary of the 
Faculty to which he belongs, and the medal wil] not be awarded 
to any Student who may fail in his examination for the degree, 


The Royal Victoria College Gy mnasium. 


Instructor:—Miss VENDLA M. HOLMSTROM. 


Classes for Women Students are conducted in the newly equipped 


Gymnasium of the Royal Victoria College, see page 70. 
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Faculty of Arts. 


I. REGULATIONS FOR ENTRANCE. 


2 ~ Ss) © 
mee pp. o-I16. 


II, SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 
General Regulations. 


i. A Scholarship is tenable for two years; an Exhibition for one 
year. 

2. Scholarships are open for competition to Students who have 
passed the University Intermediate Examination, provided that not 
more than three sessions have elapsed since their Matriculation; and 
also to Candidates who have obtained what the Faculty may deem 
equivalent standing in some other University, provided that applica- 
tion be made before the end of the Session preceding the examina- 
tion. 

3. Scholarships are divided into two classes:—(1) Science 
Scholarships; (2) Classical and Modern Language Scholarships 
The subjects of examination for each are as follows:— 

Science Scholarships.—MatTuHematics.—Differential and Integral 
Calculus; Analytic Geometry; Plain and Spherical Trigonometry; 
Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. NatTuRAL SCIENCE— 
Botany; Chemistry; Logic. (For details, see p. 44.) 

Classical and Modern Language Scholarships.— Greek, Latin, 
English Compositions; English Language and Literature; French or 
German. (For details, see p. 44.) 

4. Exhibitions are assigned to the First and Second Years. 

First Year Exhibitions are open for competition to candidates for 
entrance into the First Year. 

Second Year Exhibitions are open for competition to Students 
who have passed the First Year Sessional Examinations, provided 
that not more than two sessions have elapsed since their Matric- 
ulation; and also for candidates for entrance into the Second Year. 


The subjects for examination are as follows:— 


First Year Exhibitions.—C.assics, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, FRENCH, or GERMAN. 
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Second Year Exhibitions.—C.uassics, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH 
AND MopERN History, FRENCH or GERMAN. 

5. The First and Second Year Exhibition Examinations will, for 
Candidates who have not previously entered the University, be re- 
garded as Matriculation Examinations. 

6. No student can hold more than one Exhibition or Scholarship 
at the same time, 

7. Exhibitions and Scholarships will not necessarily be awarded 
to the candidates who have obtained the highest marks. An adequate 
standard of merit will be required. 

8. If in any College Year there be not a sufficient number of can- 
didates showing adequate merit, any one or more of the Exhibitions 
or Scholarships offered for competition may be given to more deserv- 
ing candidates ip another year. 

9. A successful candidate must, in order to retain his Scholarship 
or Exhibition, proceed regularly with his College Course to the satis- 
faction of the Faculty. 

10. The annual income of the Scholarships or Exhibitions will be 
paid in four instalments, viz.:—In October, December, February and 
April, about the 20th day of each month. 

11. The Examinations will be held at the beginning of every 
session. 

For the session of I900-1901 there are thirty-five Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, including the following :— 

The Jane Redpath Exhibition, founded by Mrs. Redpath, of 
Terrace Bank. Montreal :—value, 


about $90 yearly, open to 
both men and women. 


The*Macdonald Scholarships and Exhibitions, founded by Sir W. 
C. Macdonald, Montreal:—value $125 each, yearly, 


The Charles Alexander Scholarship, founded by Charles Alex- 
ander, Esq., Montreal, for the encouragement of the study 
of Classics and other subjects:—value $90 yearly. 

The George Hague Exhibition, given by George Hague, Esq., 
Montreal, for the encouragement of the study of Classics:— 
value $125 yearly. 


The"Major H. Mills Scholarship, founded by bequest of the late 
Major Hiram Mills:—value $100 yearly. 


The Barbara Scott Scholarship, founded by the late Miss Barbara 
scott, Montreal, for the encouragement of the study of the 
Classical languages and literature:—value, $100 to $120 yearly. 
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Two Donalda Exhibitions, open to women:—value $100 and $120 
yearly. 

One Donalda Scholarship :—value, $125 yearly. 

Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society Exhibition, awarded on the 


results of the June Examination. 


The Sir William Dawson Exhibition, given by the New York 
Graduates’ Society:—value $60. 
And fifteen others, ranging from $90 to $200 each. 


First Year Exhibitions. 


The First Year Exhibition Examinations will be held at Mc-,, 

 ~ First Year 
Gill College, Montreal ; and also at any of the following Exhibi- 
centres, provided that application in writing be made to the tions. 
Secretary of the Board of Matriculation Examiners by intend- 
ing candidates not later than September Ist, viz— 

Zoronto,. Kingston ard “Ottawa, Ont:.; Halifax; Nis: 
St. John, N.B.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Victoria and Vancouver, B.C.; St. John’s, Nfld. 

No application received after September Ist will be con- 
sidered. 

All the other Entrance, Exhibition and Scholarship Exam- 
inations of September, 1900, will be held at McGill College 
only. 

Twenty-one Exhibitions will be offered for competition to 
Students entering the First Year in Septemb:r, 1900, viz:— 


Two of $200 each. 
Two of $200 * open to women only, conditional on 
residence in the Royal Victoria College. * 


Three of $150 ‘* 


Five of $125 “* open to men only. 
wo, OL 2100....* open to candidates offering a second 


Modern Language instead of Greek, see 


Three of $100 “" open to women only.* 
Three of $100 ‘ open to women only, conditional on 
residence in the Royal Victoria College.” 


One of $ 90 * 


[*One or more of these exhibitions may be given to candidates en- 
tering the Second Year. A modern Language may be substituted for 
Greek. ] 
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The following are the requirements in the various 
subjects of examination :— 

Latin.—A paper on Latin Grammar; Translation at sight from 
easy Latin authors; easy Latin Prose Composition; Translation from 
the following prescribed books:— 

1900 (a) Czsar, De Bello Gallico, I and Il, or V and VI. 

(b) Virgil, Aeneid I, or II, QB 
(c) Cicero, in Cat. III, IV, or Horace, Odes III, or Tacitus, 
Agricola 
1901 (a) Cesar, De Bello Gallico, 
(b) Virgil, Aeneid II. 
(c) Horace, Odes I, or Cicero, 
(a) Cesar, De Bello Gallico, 
(b) Virgil, Aeneid II. 
(c) Horace, Odes I, or Cicero, 


Greek.—A paper on Greek Grammar; Translation at sight from 
easy Greek authors; easy Greek Prose Composition; Translation 
from ,the following prescribed books:— 

1900 (a) Xenophon, Anabasis I, or II, or III, or Hellenica I. 

(b) Homer, Odyssey XV 

(c) Euripides, Hecuba (Sidgwick’s Scenes), or Homer, Iliad 
I or VI, or in lieu of (6) and (c) together, Sophocles, 
Ajax. 
Xenophon, Anabasis 

(b) Homer, Odyssey XV. 

(c) Euripides, Hecuba (Sidgwick’s Scenes), or Homer, [liad 
sor VI. 

1902 (a) Xenophon, Anabasis [, or II. 

(6) Homer, Odyssey XVII. 

(c) Euripides, Hecuba (Sidgwick’s scenes), or Homer, Iliad 
I, or VI. 


In both Latin and Greek, candidates who do not offer the 
books prescribed above will have the option of an additional 
paper in Composition and Translation at Sight. 


Lext-books—Sonnenschein’s or Rutherford’s Greek Grammar, or 
Burnet’s Greek Rudiments, or White’s First Greek Book; Abbott’s 
Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition: Sonnenschein’s or Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar; Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition by 
Bradley, or Collar’s Latin Composition, Pts. III and IV. 


Mathematics.—Euwclid, Bks. I, II. TIT. Ly: 


Algebra, as in Mathematics, Part I (p. 13), with the addition of the 
three Progressions; Arithmetic. 


with easy deductions; 
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French.—(a)Grammar, including Syntax: (b) Translation at 
sight of French into English; (c) Translation at sight of easy Eng- 
lish prose passages into French; (d) Translation from the following 
texts :— 

For 1900, PAILLERON, Le Monde ot lon s’ennuie: P. Lort, Pages 
choisies (chez A. Colin, Paris); Anout, Le Roi des Montagnes: or, 
if one month’s notice be given, candidates may substitute for the 
foregoing ‘xts those prescribed for the Senior Matriculation Ex- 
amination of the University of Toronto, or of Dalhousie University, 
and for the Leaving Examinations of Nova Scotia. 

For 1901 and 1902, SARcEY, Le Siége de Paris (Heath & Co.); 
SANDEAU, Mademoiselle de la Seigliére (Heath & Co.): Asout. Le 
Roi des Montagnes (Heath & Co.); or, if one month’s notice be 
given to the Secretary of the Board of Matriculation Examiners, 
candidates may substitute for the foregoing texts those prescribed 
for the Senior Matriculation Examination of the University of 
Toronto, ov, of Dalhousie University, and for the Leaving Examina- 
tions of Nova Scotia. 


or, instead of French: 


German.—(a) Grammar, Accidence and Syntax (as much as 8 
contained in JoyNES-MEISSNER or VAN DER SMISSEN); (b) Translation 
at sight from German into English; (c) Translation at sight into Ger- 
man of an easy passage of English prose; (d) Translation and gram- 
matical study of the fol 

For 1900, Joynes, German Reader; BAumBAcH, Der Schwiegersohn 
(Heath & Co.); Beneprx, Plautus und Terenz, and Die Sonntagsjager 
(Heath & Co.); AUERBACH, Brigitta (Ginn & Co.); For 1901 and 1902, 
SUDERMANN, Der Katzensteg (Heath & Co.); ScHILLER, Wilhelm Tell 


lowing texts:— 
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(Macmillan & Co.); GERSTAECKER, Germelshausen (Heath & Co.); or, 
if one month’s notice be given to the Secretary of the Board of Ma- 
triculation Examiners, candidates may substitute for the foregoing 
texts those prescribed for the Senior Matriculation Examination of 
the University of Toronto or of Dalhousie University, and for the 
Leaving Examinations of Nova Scotia. 

The First Year Exhibitions will be awarded to the best candidates 
in the above subjects provided there be absolute merit. 

But in subsequently distributing the Exhibitions of higher value 
among the successful candidates, work in the following subjects will 
be taken into account also:— 


1. Higher Composition, and Translation at Sight (Latin and 
Greek). 


2. Mathematics.—The. remainder of the Additional Mathematics, 
(Part II); see p. 13. 


3. Englis. :—Henry Morley’s First Sketch of English Literature, 
chaps. VII and VIII. 

NOTE.—The First Year Exhibition Examination will be regarded as 
an Entrance Examination. 


SPECIAL NOTICE FOR I900-IQOI. 


In 1900 two of the above Exhibitions, of $100 each, will be awarded 
to candidates who offer a second Modern Language in place of 
Greek. Such candidates wili, in addition to the subjects mentioned 
in the Exhibition Circular already issued, and also above pp. 41, 42, be 
examined on (a) Higher Composition; (6) one of the two following 
lists of texts. Candidates are required to notify the Secretary of the 
Board of Matriculation Examiners, at least one month before the date 
of examination, in which language they intend to take the advanced 
paper. 


French —Mo .tere, Les Précieuses Ridicules; Vicror Huco, Les 
Misérables (Ginn & Co.); Hatevy, L’Abbé Constantin. 


German.—Freytac, Soll und Haben (Ginn & Co.): BAUMBACH, 
Waldnovellen (Heath & Co.); Gorrue, Sessenheim (Heath & Co.). 


Texts equivalent in difficulty to the foregoing will be accepted, if 
notice be given at least one month before the day of examination to 
the Secretary of the Board of Matriculation Examiners. 
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second Year Fxhibitions. 


Nine Exhibitions will be offered to Students entering the Second 
Year, viz.: One of $140, six of $125, one of $100 (three of 
these being open to women) and one of $200, open to 
women only, conditional on residence in the Royal 
Victoria College. 


Greek —Luciani Vera Historia (Jerram); DEMOSTHENES, Olyn- 
thiacs I and II; Eurtprprs, Medea. 


Latinu.—Vircit, Georgics, Bk. I: Horace, Odes, Bk. IV; Livy, 
Bk. X XI. 

Greek and Latin Prose Composition, and Translation at sight. 

A paper on Grammar and History. 

Text-books.—Meyers’ Ancient History; Abbott’s Arnold’s Greek 
Prose Composition, or Sidgwick’s First. Greek Writer; Ramsay’s 


Latin Prose, Vol. I. 





Mathematics.—Euclid (six books): Casey’s Sequel to Euclid; 
Algebra (HALL AND Knicut’s Advanced): Theory of Equations (in 
part); Trigonometry (as in ordinary course of First Year). 


English and Modern History —Language-—TRENCH, Study of 
Words. Literature—SpPENSER, Faerie Queene, Bk. I, ed. Percival 
(Macmillan); Tennyson, Selections from Tennyson, ed. Rowe and 
Webb (Macmillan). History—Cuurcu, The Beginning of the Middle 
Ages (Epochs of Modern History, Longmans). Composition.—The 
candidate will be required to write an essay on some subject connect- 
ed with the literature or history prescribed. 


French. ((a@) Grammar; (b) Translation at sight of an English 
passage into French; (c) brief French Composition on a prescribed 
subject; (d) a critical study of the following texts, tested by questions 
in the French language, to be answered in French:— 

For 1900, V. Huco, Ruy Blas; Batzac, Les Chouans; MICHELET, 
Pages choisies (chez A. Colin, Paris); DAUDET, Jack. 


Or, instead of French:— 


German.—(a) German Grammar (an amount equal to JOYNES- 
MEISSNER, Accidence and Syntax); (b) Translation at sight from Ger- 
man into English, and of an easy English passage into German; 
(c) a critical study of Hermann and Dorothea, with the lives 
of Schiller and Goethe; (d) Translation from the following texts:— 

For 1900, GOETHE, Hermann and Dorothea; Haurr, Der Zwerg 
Nase (Heath & Co.); Rreunz, Der Fluch der Schénheit (Heath & Co.); 
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and BENEDIX, Die Hochzeitsreise (Heath & Co.); SCHILLER, Der 
Neffe als Onkel:: BAumMBAcH, Die Nonna (Heath & Co.). 
No Candidate who has been. placed in the Third Class in more 


: ] . A NT Aad) ae biinttt 
than one subject can be awarded a Second Year Exhibition. 


To Students Entering the Third Year, three Scholarships of 
$125 each, and two others of $100 and 390 are 
offered for Competition. 
—~ Two of these are offered in Mathematics and Logic, one of the two 
being for women only, and one in Chemistry and Logic (in 1900) or 
in Biology and Logic (in 1901.) 


Mathematics. —Differential Calculus (Wui1LLIAmMson, Chaps. I, 2, 
3, 4, 7, 9; Chap. 12, Arts. 168-183 inclusive; Chap. 17, Arts, 225-242 
inclusive). Integral Calculus (WILLIAMSON), Chaps. I, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
Chaps. 7, Arts. 126-140 inclusive; Chap. 8, Arts. 150-156 inclusive; 
Chap. 9, Arts. 168-176 inclusive. Analytic Geometry (SALMON), Conic 
Sections, subjects of chaps. 1-13 (omitting Chap. 8), with part of 
Chap. 14. Lock, Higher Trigonometry; McLELLAND and PRESTON, 
Spherical Trigonometry, Part I. Satmon, Modern Higher Algebra 
(first four chapters). TODHUNTER or BURNSIDE and PANTON, Theory 
of Equations (selected course). 


Logic, as in Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic. 


Chemistry .—Mendelieff, “The Principles of Chemistry.”’ An Essay 
will be required on the Chemistry of Water and its Compounds. 

Intending Candidates should consult the Professors of Chemistry 
with regard to the details of the chemical work, 


The two remaining Scholarships [viz., the Barbara Scott, $100 
and the Charles Alexander $90] are offered in Classics and Modern 
Languages :— 


Greek.—PLatTo, Purves, Selections, pp. 1-21, 55-112 (Clarendon 
Press); THucypipEs, Book VI (Marchant, Macmillan); SOPHOCLES, 


Antigone (Jebb, Pitt Press; or Campbell and Abbott, Clarendon 
Press). 

Prose Composition and Translation at Sight. 

Latin.—Horace, Epistles, Book I (Wilkins, Macmillan); CrcERo, 
Pro Plancio (Auden, Macmillan); Viretr, Aeneid, Bk. VI (Sidgwick, 
Pitt Press), Sattust, Catiline; Cicero, Select Letters (Abbott, Ginn 
& Co.). 


Prose Composition and Translation at Sight. 
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Ancient History. —Text-books.—Oman, History of Greece (Long- 
mans); How and Letcu, History of Rome to the Death of Cesar 
(Longmans). 

English and History.—Literature.—SHAKSPERE. Tempest, ed. 
Deighton (Macmillan); Mitton, Paradise Lost. Bks. ] and II, ed. 
Macmillan (Macmillan); Lams, Essays of Elia, ed. Hallward and Hill 
(Macmillan). History—Myerrs, Mediaeval and Modern History 
(Ginn), Part I. Composition—The candidate will be required to write 
an essay on some subject connected with the literature or history 
prescribed. High marks will be given for this subject. 


French.—(a) Lanson, Littérature francaise (18th and Ioth Cen- 


turies); (b) Candidates will be questioned on the subject matter of 
the following texts, the lives of their authors, and the literary schools 
which they represent. The entire examination will be held in the 
French language:— 

For 1900, V. Huco, Préface de Cromwell; pz Musset, Les Nuits: 
DE VicNy, Cing Mars; Moutere, Le Misanthrope: Racine, Britan- 
nictts. 


Or, instead of French:— 


German.—(a) German Grammar; (6) Translation at sight from 
English into German; (c) Critical study of the lives of Goethe and 
schiller and of their works contained in the appended list; (d) Trans- 
lation from the following texts:— 

For 1900, SCHILLER, Die Braut Von Messina, Ezmont’s Leben und 
Tod (in Ginn & Co.’s edition of Goethe’s Egmont), die Kraniche 
des Ibycus, Das Lied von der Glocke, Der Kampf mit dem Drachen; 
IMMERMANN, Der Oberhof (Wagner, Pitt Press): GortHe, Egmont 
(Ginn & Co.); Dichtung und Wahrheit (Heath & Co.); MEYER, 
Gustav Adolf’s Page (Heath & Co.). 


III. REGULATIONS FOR DEGREES IN ARTS. 
REGULATIONS FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 
After passing the First Year Matriculation Examination, an 
Undergraduate, in order to obtain the Degree of B.A. or B.Sc., 
is required to attend regularly the appointed courses of lec- 


tures for four years, and to pass the required Examinations 
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in each year. He cannot proceed with his course unless he 
passes each Examination in its assigned order. Failure in 
the First or Second Year in more than two subjects, and in 
the Third Year in more than one, will entail the passing at 
the beginning of the following session, of a Supplemental Ex- 
amination, which shall include all the subjects of the previous 
Sessional Examination. Failure in one subject at this Sup- 
plemental shall necessarily cause the loss of the session. Un- 
dergraduates are arranged in Years, from First to Fourth, 
according to their academic standing. 


1. Ordinary Course for the Degree of B.A. 


N.B—The Arabic numerals refer to the numbering of the 
courses on pp. 66-106; for example, Greek, 2, refers to the second 
course given under the head of Classical Literature and Htstory, 


b. 66. 


First Year. 


Greek, 1, or Latin, 1. 

English, LA, 1B. 

History, l. 

Mathematics, l. 

Latin, 1, or Greek, 1, or French, 1, 2, or German, l. 
Physics, 2. 


French cannot be taken as a qualifying option in the First Year, 
except by students who have passed the Matriculation Examination 
in French. 

A second Modern Language may be taken as an extra subject in 
the first three years. Credit will be given for it on application to the 
Faculty. 

With a view to the encouragement of higher work, advanced 
sections will be formed in all subjects as far as practicable, and in 
these Honours may be awarded. Permission to take an advanced 
section is granted by the professor. 

Students taking the work of advanced sections may be excused from 
the work of the corresponding ordinary sections on the recommenda- 
tion of the professor. No exemptions from other subjects will be 
granted to students in advanced sections. 
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second Year. Second 
Year. 
English, 2A, 2B. 
Latin, 2, or Greek, 2. 
/Greek, 2, or Latin, 2, or French, 3, 4, or German, 2, 
Mathematics, 3A, including Dynamics, 3B, or 
~ Elementary Biology, 1, and Dynamics, 3B. 
Any Three. Chemistry, 1, Laboratory work in addition. 
Logic and Psychclogy, 1. 
Hebrew, l. 
A second Modern Language may be taken as an extra subject in 
the first three years: Credit will be given for it on application to the 
Faculty. 
Advanced Sections will be formed in the Second Year. as in Advanced 
the First. Sections. 
Third and Fourth Years. 
(New Curriculum.) 
The subjects of the Third and Fourth Years are arranged in the 
following divisions:— 
LANGUAGE and HISTORY, SCIENCE. 
LITERATURE. PHILOSOPHY and 
LAW. 
English, 3A or 3B; Mathematics, 4. 
3C. History, 2. ‘Mechanics, Geome- 
Latin, 3, 4. ‘Logic and Metaphy- trical, 6A, 6B. 
Greek, 3, 4. sics, 3. Optics, and Astrono- 
Sanskrit, 1A, 1B. | Moral Philosophy,2, | my (2 half courses), 
French, 5; 6. 5, 6. OA, 5B. 
German, 3, 4. . Political Science, 2. Physics: 
Semitic Languages, | Economics, 1. Sound, Light,Heat 
2.2. Roman Law, 1. (full course), 7A, 
Comparative Philo- Constitutional Law 7B, \7C. 
logy (halfcourse), and History, 1, 2. Electricity and 
1A, 1B. Art (history of) and Magnetism (full 
Archaeology, (2 course), 8. 


half courses), 1. Chemistry, 2, 3, 5, 
History of Philoso- Zoology, 2. 
phy (half course), Botany, 2, 3. 


4, 7. Geology, 1, 
Physiology In the Fa- 
Anatomy > culty of 
Medicine. 


From the above divisions six courses are to be selected by 
each student in the Third and Fourth Years, three in each year. 
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Each will be studied in lecture cotirses extending Over not more 
than four hours per week, with collateral reading, and, in the 
case of the science subjects, Laboratory work. One subject chosen 
in the Third Year must be continued by every student in his Fourth 
Year; two subjects may be continued if application to that effect be 
granted by the Faculty or the Advisory Committee of the Faculty. 
Of the whole six courses, one must be chosen by all candidates from 


the list of subjects (other than Mathematics) included under the 
head of Science, except in cases where Chemistry or Biology has 
been selected as an option in the Second Year. 

In order to differentiate the B.A. curriculum from that laid down 
for the B.Sc. (Arts), candidates for B.A. are debarred from selecting 
more than three out of their six courses from the Science Division. 
Free options are allowed in all other cases (except as far as regards 
the selecting of at least one subject from the Science Division), subject 
to approval by the Faculty, or the Advisory Committee of the 
Faculty. 

In addition to the six courses, a course of one hour a week in 
English Composition must be taken by every Undergraduate in the 
Third and Fourth Years. 


*Hourth Year. 


(Old Curriculum.) 


Greek, 4, 

Latin, 4 (Optional—insteai of Greek). 

Moral Philosophy, 5, 6. 

Mathematical Physics, 6A. (Optional-instead of Astronomy). 


(In addition to the above, the student will take one subject from Div. (a), 
as below, a second from Div. (b) and a third from either. Subjects together 
with their laboratory courses, vig. :—Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Geology and Mineralogy, shall in each case count as two courses, except 
in the case of Candidates for Honours in these subjects.) 


Div. a. 
Greek, 4. If Latin has been taken. 
Latin,4. If Greek has been taken. 
English Literature, 4. 
French, 6. If Third Year French has been taken. 


German,4. If Third Year German has been taken. 
Hebrew, 3. 


*The subjects of the Fourth Year stand as in the old curriculum. 
They will be changed in toor, 
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Div. b. 


Astronomy and Optics, 5A, 5B. If Third Year Mathematical 
Physics has been taken. 

Experimental Physics, 8. 

Botany, 3. 

Zoology (Special course for 1900-1901). 

Geology, 1. 


N.B.—Students claiming exemptions cannot count Astronomy with 
Optics, and Experimental Physics as subjects for the B.A. Examina- 
tions, unless they have taken the Mathematical Physics of the Third 
Year. 


For details of each subject, see Courses of Lectures, p. 66 
et seqq. 

A Candidate who seeks to obtain an Ordinary B.A. Degree 
of the First Class must fulfil the following conditions: he 


must not only obtain the required aggregate of marks (viz., 


three-fourths of the maximum), but he must also obtain Kirst 
Class standing in three of the departments, and not less than 
Second Class in the remainder. 


Notes on the Ordinary Course for B.A—ILOld Curriculum.] 


Fourth Year Students are not restricted to the choice of two Additional ’ 
distinct subjects in one of the above divisions. They may select one (Courses. 
subject only, together with an additional course in the same subject, 
Or in any other of the subjects which they have chosen, in which 
such Additional Course may be provided by the Faculty; the above 
rules, however, must be complied with, and Students must have 
been placed in the First Class in the corresponding subject at the 
preceding Sessional Examination, viz.:—Intermediate or Third Year, 
according to standing. 

The Additional Course is intended to be more than equivalent, in 
the amount of work involved, to any of the other subjects in the 
Division. 

(For details of Additional Courses provided, see Pp. 51, 62; 66-106.) 

For arrangements enabling Students in Medicine or Applied 


’ . Profes- 
Science to take the course in Arts also, and obtain B.A,, with B.Sc. sional 
(Applied Science), or M.D., in six years, see pp. 57, 58. Students. 
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2. Honour Courses. 


Honours of First, Second, or Third Rank will be award- 


ed to successful. candidates in any Honour Course establish- 


ed by the Faculty, provided they have passed creditably the 
ordinary Examinations in all the subjects proper to their 
year. 


No Undergraduate is permitted to attend the Honour lectures unless 
(a) he has been placed in the First Class in the subject at the pre- 
ceding Sessional Examination, if there be one; (0) has satisfied the 
Professor that he is otherwise qualified; and (c) while attending 
lectures makes progress satisfactory to the Professor. In case his 
progress is not satisfactory, he may be notified by the Faculty to 
discontinue attendance. 

A candidate for Honours must take the Ordinary Course in the 
subject in which he is reading for Honours. 

Honour lectures are open to all Partial Students who can satisfy the 
Professor of their fitness to proceed with the work of the course. 
Such students will not be ranked with Undergraduates in the Exam- 
ination lists. 

No student is allowed to attend two Honour Courses without the 
special permission of the Faculty. 


Candidates for Honours in the Third Year. 


A Candidate for Honours in the Third Year, in order to obtain 
exemptions, must have taken a First Class at the Ordinary Sessional 
Examinations in the subject in which he proposes to compete for 
Honours, or a First or Second Class in the Advanced Section of 
that subtect; must stand higher than Third Class in not less than half 
of the remaining subjects, and have no failure in any subject. In 
addition to the Ordinary subject specified above, he is required to 
take a second Ordinary subject, to be chosen from any division. 


Candidates for B. A. Honours. 


A student who has taken First or Second Rank Honours in the 
Third Year, end desires to be a Candidate for B.A. Honours, shall 
ye required to attend two only of the courses of lectures given in 
the ordinary departments (but see note on Honour Biology, p. 52), 
and to pass the two corresponding examinations only, at the ordinary 
B.A. Examination. After I901, a candidate for B.A. Honours is 
required to take cnly one subject in the Ordinary Course, viz., that 


in which he is reading for Honours. A Candidate, however, who at 
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the B.A, Examinations obtains Third Rank Honours, will not be 
ssion, unless 


allowed credit for these exemptions at the end of the Se 
Lonour Course 


the examiners certify that his knowledge of the whole I 
is sufhcient to justify it. 


Note.—For subjects of Ordinary Course, see pp. 66-106. 


Honour and Additional Courses. 


Students who intend to graduate with Honours in any of the follow- 
ing Departments are strongly recommended to take the Advanced 
Sections of the Department in the First and Second Years, where 


such are provided. 


(N.B.—The numbers which stand after the Academic years refer 
to the corresponding numbers of the Courses given on pp. 66-106. 


1. Classical Literature and History. 


THIRD YEAR Honours. Greek, 
Latin, 
FourtH YEAR Honours. Greek, 6. 
Latin, 6. 


a 
Jt tn 


2. English Languag:; and Literature. 


THIRD YEAR HONouRS, p. 76, 
FouRTH YEAR Honours. (Old Curriculum), p. 77. 


3. History. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS, 3, 4. 


Modern Languages: French and German. 


4, French. 
TuHirD YEAR Honours,, 7 or 8; 9. 


FourTH YEAR Honours, 7 or 8; 9. 


5. German. 
THIRD YEAR Honours, 5 or 6; 7. 
FourTH YEAR HONOURS, 5 or 6; 7. 
G 
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6. Semitic Languages. 


THIRD YEAR Honours, 4a and 4b. 

THIRD YEAR ADDITIONAL, 4b without Literature. 
FourtH YEAR HoNouRS,, 5a and 5D. 

FouRTH YEAR ADDITIONAL,5)0 without Literature. 


7. Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


THIRD YEAR Honours, &. 
FouRTH YEAR HONOURS, Q, IO. 


8. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS, II, 12. 
FourTH YEAR Honours, 8, 13, I4. 


9. Experimental Physics. 


THIRD YEAR Honours, 7, 8, 9, I5. 
FourRTH YEAR HONouRS, 16. 


10. Geology and Mineralogy. 


THIRD YEAR Honours, Mineralogy, I, 3. 
FourtH YEAR Honours, Mineralogy, 2. 
FourtH YEAR Honours, Geology, 2, 


11. Chemistry. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS, 3, 5. 
FourtH YEAR Honours, 4, 6. 


Courses 2 (Second Year) and 7 (Fourth Year) are optional. 


~~ 


12. Biology. 


: : Botany, 4. 
TuIrD YEAR Honours. Botany, 4 
Zoology, 
Botany, 


Zoology, 


FourtH YEAR HOoONowrRs; 


With the Honour Course in Biology only one ordinary course is required. 


Students proceeding to Honours Biology in the Third and Fourth 
Years will take Chemistry and Biology in the Second Year, one 
half.course of Organic Chemistry in the Third Year, and one half 
course of Geology in the Fourth Year. 
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3. Ordinary Course for the Degree of B.Sc. (Arts.) 


First Year. 


The English, French, German, Mathematics and Physies of 
the ordinary B.A. Course. 


second Year. 


English two-thirds of the B.A. course in Second Year, p. 74. 
Logic one-third of the B.A. course in Second Year, p. 89. 
French ; German; Chemistry; pp. 80, 83, 96. 

Mathematics or Botany of 3rd Year ; or Zoology of 3rd Year. 


4. After passing the Intermediate examination, the candi- 
date for a B. Sc. degree will specialize in the subjects enu- 
merated under the “Science” group of options in the B. A. 
curriculum. His choice of subjects will be determined ac- 
cording as he may intend to follow mainly the line of mathe- 
matico-physical studies or physico-chemical or biological, or 


geological. 


5. Examinations. 
(A) College Examinations, 
For Students of McGill College only. 

1. There are two examinations in each year, viz., at Christ- 
mas and at the end of the Session. Successful students are 
arranged in three classes at the Sessional examinations. 

Christmas Examinations will be held in all the subjects of 
the First and Second Year, and are obligatory on all Under- 
eraduates, and also on all Partial Students intending to 
gain undergraduate standing. Candidates who fail in courses 
of the First and Second Years, terminating at Christmas, 
will be required to pass at the Sessional Examinations on an 
extra'paper in the subject in which they have failed. 

Christmas Examinations in the Third or Fourth Years 
may be held at the option of the Professors. 

In the Fourth Year only, there is no Sessional Examina- 
tion; the University Examination for B.A. or B.Sc. takes 


its place. 
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2. Undergraduates who fail in one subject at the Session- 
al Examinations of the First or of the Second Year are re- 
quired to pass a Supplemental Examination therein in the 
following September. Should they fail in this Examination, 
they must in the following Session attend the Lectures and 


pass the Examination in the same subject, in addition to.the 
regular course, or pass the Examination only, without at- 
tending Lectures, at the discretion of the Faculty. 

2. Failure in two or more subjects at the Sessional Ex- 
aminations of the First or of the Second Year, or in one 
subject at the Third Year Sessional Examinations, involves 
the loss of the Session. The Faculty may permit the student 
to tecover his standing by passing a Supplemental Examina- 
tion at the beginning of the following Session. 

4. Examinations Supplemental to the Sessional Examina- 
tions will be held in September, simultaneously with the Ma- 
triculation Examinations. 


5 A list of those to whom the Faculty may grant Supple- 
mental Examinations in the following September will be pub- 
lished after the Sessional examination. The time for the 
Supplemental Examination will be fixed by the Faculty; the 
examination will not be granted at any other time, except by 
special permission of the Faculty, and on payment of a fee 


of $5. 
(B) University Examinations. 


I. For the Degree of B.A. 


After passing the Matriculation Examination at entrance, Can- 
didates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts must pass each of the 
four Sessional Examinations, including the Intermediate Examina- 
tion at the end of the Second Year. Under the provisions of the 
new curriculum, the Third and Fourth Year Sessional Examinations 
constitute the Final. 


1. Matriculation Examination-— the subjects are stated 
on pp. 9-16. 
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2. Intermediate Examination—the subjects are as fol- 
lows : 
(a) English ; 
(b) Greek or Latin; 
(c) Latin or Greek or a Modern Language. 
(4) Mathematics, including Dynamics 07 
Elementary Biology and Dynamics. 
(e) Chemistry. 
(f) Logic and Psychology. 
\ (g) Hebrew. 


Any three 


English.—The course for the second year. See p. 74. 


Greek.—Tuucypipses ‘The Siege of Platea’’ (Sing, Rivingtons), 
and “The Retreat from Syracuse’ (Rouse, Rivingtons) ; 
Homer, Odyssey IX (Edwards, Pitt Press); SopHOCLEs, 
Ajax (Jebb, Rivingtons or Campbell and Abbott, Clar- 
endon Press); Prose Composition and Translation at 
sight of Greek (easy narrative) into English. General 
questions will also be set,—in History, on the Period of 
Athenian Supremacy, Cax’s Athenian Empire, (Long- 
mans’ Epochs of Ancient History), with Abbott’s Peri- 
cles (Putnams), and in Literature on the outlines as con- 
tained in Jebb’s Primer of Greek Literature (pp. 1 to 
100), (Macmillan), with QUINTILIAN, X, ch. 1, $§ 37-84. 


A paper will also be set early in October on the Summer Readings, 

Luciani Vera Historia (Jerram, Claren- 
don Press) : See p: 66. 

Latin Livy (Dimsdale, Pitt Press); QuUINTILIAN X, ch. 1, §§ 
37-131 (Peterson, Clarendon Press, smaller edition); 
Horace, Wickham’s Selected Odes (Clarendon Press); 
Latin Prose Composition and Translation at sight of 
Latin into English History; The last century of the 
Republic, B.C. 133-31; as in Beesley’s “The Gracchi,”’ 
“Marius and Sulla’ (Longmans’ Epoch Series), and “Th: 
Roman Triumvirates’ (Merivale, Longmans’ Epoch 
Series). Literature: Wilkins’ Primer (Macmillan); with 
QUINTILIAN X, I, §§ 37-131 (as above). 


A paper will also be set early iw October on the Summer Readings, 
Virgil Georgics I: See p- 70. 

Mathematics —Arithmetic, Euclid, Books I., II., III., IV., VI. and 

defs. of Bk. V.—Algebra, including Quadratic equations; 
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the three Progressions; Ratio, Proportion and Variation; 
Permutations and Combinations; Scales of Notation; 
Logarithms; Interest and Annuities; Elements of Deter- 
minants; Geometrical Conic Sections.—Solid Geometry. 
(Euclid, Bk. XI., and first two Props. of Bk. XII. or 
equivalent); Spherical Trigonometry. 

Dynamics —Projectiles; Impact; Simple Harmonic Motion; Simple 
and Compound Pendulum; Energy of Rotation. 

Chemistry.—The course for the second year. See p. 96. 

Logic and Psychology—tThe course for the second year. See p. 89. 

Hebrew.— The course for the second year. 


Final Examination 
3. For the Final or B. A. Ordinary Examination (old cur- 
riculum) the subjects appointed are the obligatory subjects 


of the Third and Fourth Years, viz., Latin or Greek; Mathe- 

matical Physics (Mechanics and Hydrostatics, or Astronomy 

and Optics); Moral Philosophy; and those three subjects 
which the Candidate has selected in the Third and Fourth 

Years,: (See p. 47.) 

Greek.—P.ato, Protagoras; AEScHYLUS, Cheophoroi; Composition 
and Translation at Sight; paper on the Constitutional 
History of Athens, Greek Literature and Antiquities. A 
Paper will also be set in October on the Summer Read- 
ings,—Merriam’s “The Phaeacians of Homer” (Harpers. 
See p. 68.) 

efLatin.—Lucretius, V. (Duff, Pitt Press); Priny, Selected Let- 
ters (Westcott, Allyn and Bacon); Tacitus, Histories 
I. (Davies, Pitt Piess). Composition and Transla- 
tion at Sight, History of the Roman Empire to the 
reign of Domitian. A paper will also be set in October 
on the Summer Readings, Horace, Epistles II, with De 
Arte Poetica. See p. 71. 

Mathematical Physic: —Mechanics and Hydrostatics, as in 
Loney’s Mechanics and Hydrostatics;' or Optics and 
Astronomy, as in GALBRAITH and HaucuHton or 
BRINKLEY. 

Mental and Moral Philosoph-—Murray’s Introduction to Ethics. 

Natural Science. —(qa) Mineralogy and Geology. See p. 102; or (b) 
Botany. See p. 100; or (c) Zoology. See p. ror; er (d) 
Practical Geology and Palaeontology (Additional). See 
p. 103; or (e) Practical Chemistry (Additional). See p. 97. 
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Macdonald Physics Building.—Departmental Library. 


Macdonald Physics Building.—An Electrical Laboratory. 
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Experimental Physics—Electricity and Magnetism. ( 
of Lectures, p. 95.) 


English Literature,—] he course for the Fourth Year. See 


wi 


ee courses 
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. 
French.—The course for the Fourth Year. See p. 81. 
German.—-The course for the Fourth Year. See p. 84. 
Hebrew.—Isaiah I to X; LIII: LV: Psalms LXVI to Lee 
Grammar, Syntax; Reading of the Masoretic notes, the 
Septuagint Version and the Vulgate. Translation at sight. 


6. Regulations for Courses in Arts leading into the 
Professional Faculties. 


Arts and Applied Science. 


1. Undergraduates beginning the Third Year in Arts who have 
taken all the Ordinary Mathematics of the first two years, and the 
Chemistry of the Second Year, and who wish to pursue their profes- 
sional studies in the Faculty of Applied Science so as to obtain the 
Degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. (App. Sc.) within the following four 
years, may be exempted by the Faculty of Applied Science from the 
Mathematics of the First Year in Applied Science and from the 
Chemistry of the Second Year. 

2. They are allowed to distribute the course of the Third and 
Fourth Years in Arts over three years. 

3. They may complete the Arts curriculum by taking the following 
courses :— 


I. In the Third Year:— 
(a) .Physics of Third Year. 
(b) Either one or two of the courses which are not placed under 
the heading “Science” in the Arts curriculum. 
(c) Either one or two hours weekly in English Composition.* 


II. In the Fourth Year:— 
(a) Physics of Fourth Year. 
(b) One of the courses which are not placed under the heading 
“Science” if only one has been taken in the Third Year. 
(c) One hour weekly in English Composition, if only one has 
been taken in the Third Year. 





*NOTE.—Students are recommended to distribute their English work 
over two years. 





(a) The Mathematics of the 


hours weekly as 1% 
Ill, In the Fifth Year:— 
The Mathematics of the Third Year Applied Science (2 hours 
weekly as a half course), or another course under the head- 
ing “Science” in the Arts curriculum. 


Arts and Medicine, 


1, Undergraduates beginning the Third Year, who have taken the 
Chemistry and Biology of the Second Year, and who wish to pursue 
their professional studies in the Faculty of Medicine so as to obtain 
the Degrees of B.A. and M.D. within the following four years, may 
be exempted by the Faculty of Medicine from the subjects of Chem- 
istry and Physics, and Biology in the First Year of the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

2. They may complete the Arts curriculum by taking the following 
courses :— 


I. In the Third Year:— 
(a) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, Histology and Physiology, 
of First Year Medicine. 
(b) Either one or two of the courses which are not placed under 
the heading “Science” in the Arts curriculum. 
(c) Either one or two hours weekly in English Composition.* 


Il. In the Fourth Year:— 
(a) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, Histology, Physiology, 
Chemistry, of Second Year Medicine. 
(b) One of the courses which are not placed under the heading 
“Science” if only one has been taken in the Third Year. 
(c) One hour weekly in English Composition, if only one has 
been taken in the Third Year.* 


Arts and Law. 


Students intending to go forward to the Faculty of Law are recom- 
mended to include in their Third and Fourth Years Arts, such sub- 
jects as Constitutional Law and History, Economics, Political Science; 
and Roman Law. 


~~ | T eS 7 > ~ ‘- “AP e ~ . . 
*NOTE.—Students are recommended to distribute their English work 
over iwo years. 
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Literate in Arts —A certificate of “Ly ERATE IN ARTS” will be 
given along with the professional degree in Medicine or Applied 
science, to those who have completed two years’ study in the Faculty 
of Arts, and have passed the prescribed examinations. 


Students of the University attending affiliated Theological 
Colleges. 


I. These students are subject to the regulations of the Faculty of Affiliated 
Arts in the same manner as other students. Theologi- 
2. The Faculty will make formal reports to the governing body cal 
of the Theological College which such students may attend as Colleges. 
to:—(1) their conduct and attendance on the classes of the Faculty; 
and (2) their standing in the several examinations: such reports to 

be furnished after the Examinations, if called for. 

3. Students of affiliated Theological Colleges who are pursuing a 
double course in Arts and Divinity (six years at least) will take.in 
the Third and Fourth Years the courses which constitute the ordinary 
curriculum in Arts, less a half course in each of these Years. or a 
whole course in either. 


7. Medals, Prizes, Classing, and Certificates. 


I. Gold Medals will be awarded in the B.A. Honour Ex- 
aminations to Students who take the highest Honours of the 
First Rank in the subjects stated below, and who shall have 
passed creditably the Ordinary Examinations for the Degree 
of B.A., provided they have been recommended therefor to 
the Corporation by the Faculty on the report of the Exam- 
iners :— 


The Henry Chapman Gold Medal for Classical Languages and 


Literature: 

The Prince of Wales Gold Medal for Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy. 

The Anne Molson Gold Medal for Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy. 

The Shakspere G-:ld Medal for the English Language and 
Literature. 

The Logan Gold Medal for Geology, Mineralogy and Palaeon- 
tology. 

The Major Hiram Mills Gold Medal for a subject to be chosen 
by the Faculty from year to year. 
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In addition to the above, certain medals are offered annually by 
the Alliance Francaise, at the discretion of the Department of 
Modern Languages. 


If there be no candidate for any Medal, or if none of the candidates 
fulfil the required conditions, the Meda! will be withheld, and the 
proceeds of its endowment for the year may be devoted to prizes 
in the subject for which the Medal was intended. For details, see 
announcement of the several subjects below. 


2. Special Certificates will be gciven to those Candidates 
for B.A. who have been placed in the First Class at the ordin- 
ary B.A. Examination ; have obtained three-fourths of the 
maximum marks in the aggregate of the studies proper to 
their year; are in the First Class in not less than half the 
subjects, and have no Third Class. At this examination, no 
Candidate who has taken exemptions (see pp. 57, 58) can be 
placed in the First Class unless he has obtained First Class 
in four of the departments in which he has been examined, 
and has no Third Class. 


3. Certificates of High General Standing will be granted 
to those Undergraduates of the first two years who have ob- 
tained three-fourths of the maximum marks in the aggregate 
of the studies proper to their year, are placed in the First 
Class in not less than half the subjects, and have not more 
than one Third Class: In the Third Year the conditions 
are the same as for the Special Certificate for B.A. 


4. Prizes or Certificates will be given to those Under- 
eraduates who have distinguished themselves in the studies 
of a particular class, and have attended all the other classes 
proper to their year. 


5. Graduates who attend lectures in any subject,and pass 
the corresponding Examinations therein, may obtain certifr 
cates of their standing, whether the course in question be 
Ordinary, Advanced or Honour. 


6 His Excellency the Earl of Minto has been pleased 
to offer annually during his term of office a Gold Medal 
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for the study of Modern Languages and Literature, or for 
First Rank General Standing, as may be announced. 

(a) Lhe Regulations for the Gold Medal if awarded for 
Modern Languages and Literature are as follows:: 


(1) The subjects for competition shall be the French and German 
languages and literatures. 

(2) The course of study shall extend over two years, viz., th 
Third and Fourth Years. 

(3) The successful Candidate must be capable of speaking and 


.) 


writing both languages correctly. 

(4) There shall be examinations in the subjects of the course in 
both the Third and Fourth Years, at which Honours may be awarded 
to deserving Candidates. 

(5) The general conditions of competition and the privileges as 
regards exemptions shall be the same as for the other Gold Medals 
in the Faculty of Arts. 

(6) Students from other Faculties shall be allowed to compete, 
provided they pass the examinations of the Third and Fourth Years 
in the above subjects. 

(7) Candidates desiring to enter the Third Year of the Course, 
who have not obtained first-class standing at the Intermediate or 
Sessional Examinations of the Second Year in Arts, are required to 
pass an examination in the work of the first two years of the Course 
in Modern Languages, if called on to do so by the Professors. 

(8) The subjects of examination shall be those of the Honour 
Course in Modern Languages. 


(6) The Regulations for the Gold Medal, if awarded for 
First Rank General Standing, are as follows :— 

(1) The successful Candidate must take no exemptions or sub- 
stitutions of any kind, whether Professional or Honour, in the Ordi- 
nary B.A. Examinations. 

(2) He shall be examined in the following subjects:— 

(a) Crasstcs (both languages); (b) MrcHANiIcs, HybDROSTATICS, 
Optics, ASTRONOMY; (c) MorRAL- PHILOSOPHY; and any 
two of the following subjects, or any one of them with 
its Additional Course; (d) Gerotocy, etc.; (¢) EXPEr- 
IMENTAL Puysics; (f) ENGLISH; (g) FRENCH; (1) GERMAN. 

(3) His answering must satisfy special conditions laid down by 
the Faculty. 

(4) The same Candidate cannot obtain the Gold Medal for First 
Rank General Standing and also a Gold Medal for First Rank 
Honours. 
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6. The Neil Stewart Prize of $15 is open to all Under- 
eraduates and Graduates of this University, and also to Grad- 
uates of any other University, who are students of Theology 
in some College affiliated to this University. The rules which 
govern the award of this prize are as follows:— | 


(1) The Candidate must pass, in the First Class, a thorough 
examination upon the following subjects: Hebrew Grammar; reading 
and translation at sight from the Pentateuch, and from such poetic 
portions of the Scriptures as may be determined. 

(2) There will be two Examinations of three hours each—one 
in Grammar and the other in Translation and Analysis. 

(Course for the present year: Hebrew Grammar (Gesenius ; 
Translation and Analysis of Exodus; Isaiah XL. to the end of the 
book.) 

(3) In case competitors should fail to attain the above standard, 
the prize will be withheld, and'a prize of $30 will be offered in the 
following year for the same. 


and terminated by his death, was re-established by the liberal- 
ity of the late Neil Stewart, Esq., of Vankleek Hill. 


This Prize, founded by the late Rev. C. C. Stewart, M.A, 


7. Early English Text Society’s Prize.—This prize, the 
annual gift of the Early English Text Society, will be awarded 
for proficiency in the subjects of the language group in the 
English Honour curriculum of the Third and Fourth Years. 


8. New Shakspere Society’s Prize-—This Prize, the an- 
nual gift of the New Shakspere Society, open to Graduates 
and Undergraduates, will be awarded for a critical knowledge 
of the following plays of Shakspere:— 


Hamlet; Macbeth; Othello; King Lear. 


§. Charles G. Coster Memorial Prize. —This Prize, in- 
tended as a tribute to the memory of the late Rev. Chas. G. 
Coster, M.A., Ph.D., Principal of the Grammar School, St. 
John, N.B., is offered by Colin H. Livingstone, B.A., to 
Undergraduates (men or women) from the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Is: 





land. In April, 1901, it will be awarded to that U; 
duate of the First, Second or Third Year. 
Provinces, who, in the opinion of the Faculty, has passed the 
most satisfactory Sessional Examinations, under certai 


ditions laid down by the donor. 


10. Annie McIntosh Prize.—The income of the sum of 
$425, subscribed by the pupils and friends of the late Miss 
Annie M. McIntosh, will be offered asa prize to students 
of the Royal Victoria College in such subject or for such 
Work as the Faculty may determine. 


11. Science Scholarships Granted by Her Majestv’s Com- 
mission for the Exhibition of 1851-— These scholarships 
of the value of £150 a year are tenable for two or, in 
fare instances, three years. They are limited, according to 
the Report of the Commission, “to those branches of Science 
(such as Physics, Mechanics and Chemistry) the extension 
of which is specially important for our national industries.” 
Their object is not to facilitate ordinary collegiate studies, 
but “to enable students to continue the prosecution of science 
with the view of aiding in its advance or in its application to 
the industries of the country.” 

Four nominations to these scholarships have already been 
placed by the Commissioners in 1891, 1893, 1895 and 1897 
at the disposal of McGill University, and have been awarded. 

When nominations are offered, they are open to Students 
of not less than three years standing in the Faculty of Arts 
or of Applied Science, and are tenable at any University or 
at any other Institution approved by the Commission. 

12, Ihe names of those who have taken Honours, Certi- 
fcates or Prizes will be published in order of merit, with 
mention, in the case of Students of the First and Second 
Years, of the schools in which their preliminary education has 
been received. 
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IV. SUMMER CIASSES. 


During the months of May and June, a series of SUMMER CLASSES 


will be conducted, intended mainly in the first instance, to meet the 
requirements of students in the first two years of their course. The 
subjects offered are English, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Logic, 
French, and German. A fee of ten dollars will be exigible for each 
course: or students may compound for any four courses by payment 


of an inclusive fee of twenty-five dollars. 


V. FEES. 


All fees and fines are payable to the Bursar. 

The fees must be paid to the Bursar, and the receipts shown to 
the Dean within a fortnight after the commencement of attendance 
in each session. In case of default, the student’s name will be re- 
moved from the College Books, and can be replaced thereon only by 
permission of the Faculty, and on payment of a fine of $2. 

Undergraduates matriculated before May, 1898, and Partial Students 
who have entered the affiliated Theological Colleges before May, 
1808, and are pursuing the curricula of such Colleges, are subject to 
the old scale of fees. 


1. Undergraduates and Conditioned Students. — $61 per 
session. This will include the fee for Laboratory work, Library, 
Gymnasium and Athletics, and Graduation. In the Third and Fourth 
Years, it will cover the normal amount of practical instruction given 
in each subject having a Laboratory Course. 


Matriculation fee for entrance into the Second Year, $10, in addi- 
tion to the sessional fee. 


2. Partial Students.—(First and Second Years.)—$16 per session 
for one course of lectures, including the use of the Library; $12 per 
session for each additional course. In addition there will be a fee 
of $3 for Athletics. 

3. Partial Students.— (Third and Fourth Years)—$25 per session 
for one course of lectures, including the use of the Library and Ath- 
letics; $20 per session for each additional course. 

N.B.—The lectures in one subject in any one of the four College 
years constitute a “Course.” 

Partial Students taking the full curriculum in any one year pay the 
same fees as Undergraduates in that year. 


4. Graduates in Arte of this University are allowed, on payment of 
one-half of the usual fees, to attend all lectures, except those for which 
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a special fee is exigible. For Bachelors of Arts proceeding to M.A. 
by taking for one year a graduate course of study, the fee is $40. 
This will cover Laboratory work, 

5. Caution Money —Every student is required to deposit with 
the Bursar the sum of $5 as caution money for damage done to fur- 
niture, apparatus, books, ete. 


Special Fees. 

ELOCUTION (optional)... .. 
GYMNASIUM (for partial students), optional. . be ele 
SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATION, at the regular date fixed by 
RN Oy 4g SEN NG ig Ge ig nae eke. 2s 00) pvt 2 00 
SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATION, when granted at any other time 


se *e . ee ee ee se ee ee ee 7s 
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than the regular date fixed by the Faculty. . Wicee 5 00 
CERTIFICATE OF STANDING, if granted to a student on ap- 

hai gga OP Der Ne eer ed UT Oy oF SES MO SU eM ier aan I 00 
CERTIFICATE OF STANDING, if accompanied by a statement of 

classification in the several subjects of examination.. .. 2 00 


All applications for certificates must be addressed to the Registrar rf 
ithe University, accompanied by the required fee. 


No certificates are given for attendance on lectures unless the cor- 
responding examinations have been passed. 

In the Third and Fourth Years, under the old regulations, a special 
fee of ten dollars is charged for laboratory courses (optional) in 
Botany, Chemistry, Physics, and Zoology. A fee of five dollars is 
charged for the laboratory course (optional) in Petrography. 

All fees for Supplemental Examinations must be paid to the Bursar, 
and the receipts shown to the Dean before the examination. 

All fines are applied to the purchase of books for the Library. 


VI. COURSES OF LECTURES. 


Classical Literature and History. 


Professors:—W. Peterson, M.A., LL.D. 
Frank Carter, M.A. 
Associate Professor:—A. J. Eaton, M.D., Ph.D. 
Lecturers:—S. B. Slack, M.A.; H. N. Sanders, M.A. 


In this department, the work of the first two years is divided 
mainly between exercise in Grammar and Composition and the read- 
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ing of selected authors. The attention of the student is at the same 
time directed to the collateral subjects of History, Literature, An- 
tiquities, and Geography, in connection with which various text-books 
are recommended, as specified below. 

In the Third and Fourth Years (as also in the Honour Courses) 
the instruction takes more of the lecture form, and an attempt 1s 
made to give a connected view of the leading branches of ancient 
literature, and the most important phases of ancient life and thought. 

Students may be examined on the whole of the work prescribed 
for each class, even though it may not have been overtaken in lecture, 

Subjects are suggested for Summer Readings in the various branches 
of class work. Students are strongly recommended to undertake 
these subjects during their long vacation, and credit will be given 
for them at an examination held in the first week of October. 

Students are also recommended to devote some part of the vacation 
to the subjects set down under the heads of History and Literature, 
which will form part of the Sessional Examinations. 


Greek. 


1. In this class. besides a review of grammatical principles (Ru- 
therford’s Greek Grammar, Accidence), portions of some Greek 
authors—e. g., XENOPHON, Homer, Hreropotus, Lucian and EurRI- 
PIDES—are read and explained. 

For 1900-1901, the work will be Isocrates, ad Demonicum 
(Sandys, Rivingtons); Homer, Odyssey X XI (Edwards, Pitt Press); 
Euripides, Heracleidae (Beck and MHeadlam, Pitt Press). For 
Composition, the manual used will be North & Hillard’s Greek 
Prose Composition (Rivingtons); for Translation at Sight, written 
and oral, Turner’s Latin and Greek Passages (Longmans). 

History.—From B. C. 560 to 479, Cox’s “Greeks and Persians” 
(Longmans’ Epoch Series). 

Four hours a week. 


2. The work of the Second Year will be selected mainly from the 
Greek Dramatists, and from THucypIpDES, PLATO or DEMOSTHENES. 

Subjects for 1900-I9QOI :— 

SuMMER READINGS.—Luciani Vera Historia (Jerram, Clarendon 
Press). Students are also recommended to work through some por- 
tion of Burnet’s Greek Rudiments (Longmans). 

SrsstonaL LecturEes.—Thucydides, “The Siege of Plataea” (Sing, 
Rivingtons) and “The Retreat from Syracuse” (Rouse, Rivingtons) ; 
Homer, Odyssey IX (Edwards, Pitt Press); Sophocles, Ajax (Jebb, 
Rivingtons, or Campbell & Abbott, Clarendon Press). The practice 
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of Composition and Translation at Sight will be continued as before; 
North & Hillard’s Greek Prose Composition (Rivingtons), and 
Jerram’s Anglice Reddenda (First Series). ; | 

History.—The Athenian Supremacy; Cox’s “Athenian Empire” 
(Longmans’ Epoch Series), with Abbott’s “Pericles” (Putnam). 

LITERATURE.—Outlines as contained in Jebb’s Primer of Greek 
Literature, pp. I-100, with Quintilian X, cu 1. §§ 37-84. 

Four hours a week. 

The following books are recommended for general use during the 
first two years of the course:—Jebb’s Introduction to Homer (Mac- 
lehose); Jebb’s Primer of Greek Literature, supplemented by readings 
in Murray, Jevons or Mahaffy; Gow’s Companion to School Classics 
(in part); Oman’s History of Greece (Longmans); Mahaffy’s Primer 
of Greek Antiquities; and Tozer’s Primer of Classical Geography 
(Macmillan); Rutherford’s Greek Grammar (Accidence and Syntax); 
or Sonnenschein’s (Parallel Grammar Series), or Burnet’s Greek 
Rudiments. 

Students should provide themselves also with Kuiepert’s Atlas An- 
tiquus, 


3. In the Session 1900-1901, the provisions of the new curriculum 
come into operation for the Third Year. Under these Greek is one 
of the subjects which may be offered as one of the six courses during 
the Third and Fourth Years together. The increased time which 
will thus be giten to it will make it possible to add to the reading 
of selected authors, and the practice of Composition and Translation 
at Sight, short courses of lectures on subjects of gene-al interest in 
the departments of History, Philosophy, Literature, Art and Antiqui- 
ties. Where possible, these will be illustrated by lantern-slides, or 
such other means as may be convenient. One tourth of the whole 
time of the Class (t.e., one hour a week) will be devoted to such 
lecture-courses. 

For the Session 1900-1901, the course will be as follows:— 
a. SuMMER Reapincs.—Soprnoc tes, Antigone (Jebb, Pitt Press, or 
Campbell & Abbott, Clarendon Press). 
b. History, LireRATURE, ART AND AntTrQuiTies.—Courses will be 
delivered on two of the following three:— 

(1)Early Greece—12 Lectures. 

(2) An outline sketch of Greek Literature—12 Lectures 

(3) Greek Life in the time of Pericles—12 Lectures 





Auruors.—HEropotus VIII (Shuckburgh, Pitt Press); AESCHY- 
tus, Cheophoroi (Sidgwick, Clarendon Press); PLAtTo, Prota- 
gora (Adam, Pitt Press). 
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d. For practice in Comjosition, Sidgwick’s Introduction to Greek 
Prose will be used for Translation at Sight, Tod and Long- 
worth, Passages for Unseen Translation (Longmans). 

Four hours a week. 


4. Subjects for 1900-19oI :— 

SUMMER READINGS.—Merriam’s “The Phaeacians of Homer” 
(Harpers). 

SEsSIONAL LecrurEs.—Plato, Protagoras (Adam, Pitt Press); 
Aeschylus, Choephoroi (Sidgwick, Clarendon Press). Composition and 
Translation at Sight as in the Third Year. 

History and LitrerRaAturE.—The Constitutional History of Athens, 
with a general study of Greek Antiquities and Literature. 

Two hours a week. 

The following books ere recommended for general use: Gow’s 
Companion to School Classics (Macmillan); Jebb’s Growth and 
Influence of Classical Greek Poetry (Macmillan); Campbell’s Guide 
to Greek Tragedy (Percival); Abbott’s Pericles (Putnam); Haigh’s 
The Attic Theatre (Clareadon Press); Cornish’s Concise Dictionary 
of Greék and Roman Antiquities (Murray); Jevons’ or Mahaffy’s 
or Murray’s History of Greek Literature; Kiepert’s Manual 
of Ancient Geography (Macmillan); Greenidge’s Constitutional His- 
tory; King & Cookson’s Comparative Grammar (Clarendon Press). 


5. The work of the Honours Classes in Greek has been so arranged 
as to admit of separate courses of lectures being given, with illustra- 
tive readings, along certzin main lines of literary study, in addition 
to supplementary work as provided for below. In 1900-1901, the 
Lecture courses will be as under, the books selected for class reading 
being specified under eaca separate head:— 

A. Lyric Poetry: Prnpar (Seymour’s Selections, Ginn & Co.). 

B. Oratory: DEMOSTHINES De Falsa Legatione (Shilleto, Deighton, 
Bell & Co.). 

C. Drama; Eurtpipes Bacchae (Tyrrell, Macmillan). 

Three hours a week. 

Translation at Sight—Fox & Bromley’s Models and Exercises. 
(Clarendon Press) 

Prose Composttion.—Sidzwick, and from Dictation. 

Seminary Work.—Essays and Lectures on History, Literature, Com- 
parative Philology and Ancient Philosophy. 


Private Reading.—Platc, Purves’s Selections. 1-21, and 55 to I12 
(Clarendon Press); Thucydides VI (Marchant, Macmillan); Sopho- 
cles, Antigone (Jebb, Pit Press; or Campbell & Abbott, Clarendom 
Press). 
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In History the examination will be directed to tect; ag ré 
knowledge of the course of ag Persie ‘e ae pins 
| § Te story to the death of Alexander, 
and a more minute knowledge of the developnent of the Athenian 
Constitution and the period of Athenian Supremacy. In Literature 
a general knowledge will be expected of the course of Greek iterk. 
ture, and a more minute knowledge of the lives and writings of the 
authors prescribed. 


Press); Heroportus, Book VII (Butler, Macmillan); AristoPHANES, Year 
Frogs (Merry, Clarendon Press): Attic Oratcrs (Jebb’s Selections, | 
Macmillan); Aristorite. Ethics I, II, and X (Bywater, Oxford): 
tHeocRitys, I, I], IV; X1 XV (Kynaston, Chrendon Press). 

History, Literature and Antiquities —Oman. Synonds, Murray; Jebb’s 

Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetiy; Leaf’s Companion 

to the Iliad; Butcher’s Aspects of the Greek Ge1ius; Mahaffy’s Social 


6 Private Readin g —-SOPHOCLES Tr ini 5 
&, —SOPHOCLES, Trachinias (Jebb. Cambridge 
? - , S Fourth 


Life in Greece; Jebb’s Attic Orators. 

Grammar and Philology—Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses, and 
Giles’s Short Manual of Philology (Macmillar): Monro’s Homeric 
Grammar (Clarendon Press). 


S3RITISH SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL Stupriss AT ATHENS. 


This University is a contributor to the support of the above School. 
which affords facilities for archaeological and :lassical investigation, 
and study in Greece. Graduates in Arts of McGill University are 
accordingly entitled to special privileges and edvantages as regards 


tuition in the School. 


Latin. 
: | ; . .  <s Ordinary 
I. In this class, besides a general review of grammatical principles First 
(Sonnenschein’s Latin Grammar; Parallel Gramnar Series)—portions Year. 


of some Latin author, such as Ovip, Tisut:us, Livy, SALtust, 
Vireit, Horace or CiceEro—are read and explained, 

For 1900-1901, the subjects will be Ovip, Fasi VI, Sidgwick, Pitt 
Press); Horace, Selections from Satires and Epistles (Baker, Mac- 
millan); Satuust, Catiline (Cook, Macmillin). For practice 
Composition, both written and _ oral, the text-book in use 
during the first two years will be North and Hillard’s Latin 
Prose Composition (Rivingtons); and for Translation at Sight, 
Turner's Latin and Greek Passages (Longmns). Aistory.—Car- 
thaginian Wars, B. C., 263-146; Shuckburgh’s History of Rome, or 
“Rome and Carthage” (Longmans’ Epoch Serits). 

Four hours a week. 
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2. For 1900-1901, the subjects will be: 

SuMMER READINGS.—VIRGIL, Georgics I (Sidgwick). 

Students are also recommended to continue the practice of Prose 
Composition (North and Hillard). 

SESSIONAL LECTURES.—LIVY xxii (Dimsdale, Pitt Press); HORACE, 
Wickham’s Selected Odes (Clarendon Press); QUINTILIAN x, Cho. eo 
sections 37-131, being Quintilian’s Review of Ancient Literature 
(Peterson, Clarendon Press, smaller edition). Composition and Trans- 
lation at Sight, North & Hillard’s Latin Prose Composition (Riving- 
tons); and Jerram’s Anglice Reddenda (First Series). 

History.—The last Century of the Republic, B. C., 133-31; as in 
Beesly’s “The Gracchi, Marius and Sulla” (Longmans’ Epoch 5e- 
ries), and ‘“The Roman Triumvirates” (Merivale, Longmans’ Epoch 
Series). 

LITERATURE.—As in Quintilian X., chap. I, §§ . 31 (as above). 

Four hours a week. 

The following books are recommended for general use during 
the first two years of the course; Shuckburgh’s History of Rome 
(Macmillan); Strachan-Davidson’s CICERO and Warde-Fowler’s 
Casar (Putnam): Wilkins’ Primer of Roman Literature, Wilkins’ 
Primer of Roman Antiquities; Latin Grammar, Gildersleeve and 
Lodge. 

Students should provide themselves also with Kiepert’s Atlas An- 
tiquus. 


- In the Session 1900-1901, the provisions of the new Curriculum 
come into operation for the Third Year. Under these, Latin is one 
of the subjects which may be offered as one of six courses, during 
the Third and Fourth Years together. The increased time which 
will thus be given to it will make it possible to add to the reading 
of selected authors and the practice of Composition and Translation 
at Sight short courses of lectures on subjects of general interest in 
the departments of History, Philosophy, Literature, Art and An- 
tiquities. Where possible, these will be illustrated by lantern-slides, 
or such other means as may be convenient. One-fourth of the whole 
time of the Class (ie., one hour a week) will be devoted to such 
lecture-courses. 

For the Session 1900-1901, the course will be as fo!lows:— 

A. Summer Reapincs.—Viratt, Aeneid VI (Sidgwick, Pitt Press). 

B. History, LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIES.—Courses will be de- 
livered on at least two of the following three subjects:— 

(1) Roman Life and Character—12 Lectures. 

(2) The Last Century of the Republic—12 Lectures 

(3) An outline sketch of Latin Literature to the cnd of the 
Republic.—12 Lectures. 
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&. AUTHORS:—PRopertius i] and ili (Postgate. Macmillan); 
Puiny, Selected Letters (Westcott, Allyn and Bacon): TAcITUus, 
Histories 1 (Davies, Pitt Press); Lucretius vy (Duff. Pitt Press). 
D2: For practice in Composition, Sargent’s Easy Latin Prose Exer- 
ite (Clarendon Press), and from dictation; and for Translation at 
Sight, Tod and Longworth, Passages for Unseen Translation (Long- 
mans). , = 


Four hours a week. 


4. Subjects for IQCO-IQOI :— Fourth 
SUMMER REApINGs.—Horace, Episties II, with De Arte Poetica Year. 
(Wilkins, Macmillan), 
SESSIONAL LEcTURES- Priny, Selected Letters (Westcott, Allyn 
and Bacon); Tacitus, Histories |] (Davies, Pitt Press): LUCRETIUS, 
V (Duff, Pitt Press), 
History.—Capes’ “Early Roman Empire’ (Longmans’ Epoch 
Series); or Bury’s History (Jchn Murray), down to Domitian, 
Two hours a week. 
NOTE.—The following books are recommended for general use: 
Gow’s Companion to Schoo] Classics (Macmil'an): Maekail’s Latin 
Literature (Murray): How & Leigh’s History of Rome (Longmans); 
Pelham’s Outlines of Roman History (Percival); Capes’ Early 
Roman Empire (Longmans’ Epoch Series); Cornish’s Concise Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (Murray): Kiepert’s Manual 
of Ancient Geography (Macmillan); Bennett’s Appendix to Latin 
Grammar. 
Honours, 
5. As in Greek, the work of the Honours Classes in Latin has been Third and 
so arranged as to admit of separate courses of lectures being given, Fourth 
with illustrative readings. along certain main lines of literary study, in Years. 
addition to supplementary work as provided for below. In 1900-1901, 
the Lecture Courses will be as under. the books Selected for class 
reading being specified under each separate head:— 
A. Epic Poetry: Viratr, Aeneid I-III (Sidgwick, Pitt Press); 
Lucan, Pharsalia, I (Heitland & Haskins, Pitt Press); Srartus, 
Thebais X. 
8. History: Livy, Book I (Seeley, Clarendon Press); Tacrrus, 
Annals, I-IV (Furneaux, Clarendon Press). 
C. Lyric and Elegiac Poetry: Horacr, Odes i and iii (Gow, 
Pitt Press); MaArtrAu (Selected Epigrams, Stephenson, Macmillan). 
Translation at Sight—Fox & Bromley’s Models and Exercises 
(Clarendon Press). Prose Composition—Selected Passages. 
Seminary Work.—Essays and Lectures on History, Literature, Com- 
parative Philology and Ancient Philosophy. 
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Private Reading.—Horace, Epistles I (Wilkins, Macmillan); CrcERo, 
Pro Plancio (Auden, Macmillan); Vircit, Aeneid vi (Sidgwick, 
Pitt Press); Sattust, Catiline (Cook, Macmil'an); Cicero, Select 
Letters (Abbott, Ginn & Co.). 

History—A general knowledge of Roman History to the end of 
the First Century A. D., and a more minute knowledge of the period 
from B. C. 146 to the Death of Augustus. 

Literature—A general knowledge will be expected of the course of 
Roman Literature, and a more minute knowledge of the lives and 
writings of the authors prescribed. 

6. Private Reading—Ptautus, Rudens (Sonnenschein, Clarendon 
Press); Cicero, Tusculan Disputations I, II, and pro Milone (Clark, 
Clarendon Press); Trrencr, Hauton Timorumenos (Gray, Pitt 
Press); Merry’s Fragments of Early Latin Poetry (Clarendon Press); 
QuiNnTILIAN, Book X (Peterson, Clarendon Press). 

History, Literature and Antiquities—How & Leigh’s History of 
Rome (Longmans); Tyrrel’s Latin Poetry:- Students’ Companion 
to Latin Authors (Middleton & Mills, Macmillan). 

Grammar and Philology—Lindsay’s Short Historical Latin Gram- 
mar (Clarendon Press) and Giles’s Short Manual of Philology (Mac- 
millan); Lindsay’s Textual Emendation (Macmillan), 


sanskrit, 
Lecturer:—Henry Nevill Sanders, M.A. 


Last session a course in Elementary Sanskrit was inaugurated with 
some degree of success, the course being a voluntary one that was 
not intended to count toward the Final Examination work. This 
year it is intended to offer two courses in Sanskrit, open to students 
who have passed the Intermediate Examination, although other stu- 
dents may obtain special permission to attend. 

These courses comprise :—~— 


1. A.—For beginners, the work mainly consisting in the mastering 
of the elements of Sanskrit Grammar, with such composition as 
tends to fix in the mind the knowledge thus acquired. Etymological 
references will be frequently made, that the true position of Sanskrit 
in its relation to other languages may be early impressed on the 
student. As progress is made, Reading in Sanskrit will be sub- 
stituted for part of the composition. This course is to count as a 
half course qualifying for the degree. 


Two hours a week. 
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‘ I. B.—For those students who have already passed through 
ourse A or its equivale + T] f ; 
echeg r its equivalent in Sanskrit preparation, four hours per 

week, one hour weekly, it is expected, will be devoted to lectures on 

Indian Literature and Civilization; two hours to Reading: one hour 

to Grammar and Composition bearing especially on the texts read 


Whil ze insist ' ‘e ic 74 - ry . . . 
f ule insistence is laid throughout the course on the Etymological 
~é ures » ? : ¢ > 1 . - - 
aqgqvantace > eoneri: . eo . Ayers 
ge of the special course on Philology (one hour per week) 


T " ~h > . , > . =e ae: : \ . . . . 
which may be substituted for one hour in Sanskrit Reading. Course 
ate g 

counts one full course to the Final; Courses A and B together, 
one and one-half, the student taking up Course B, not being debarred 
thereby from repeating a course in another department. 

Books required: Perry Sanskrit Primer (Ginn & Co.); Whitney’s 
Sanskrit Grammar (Ginn & Co.); Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader (Ginn 


& Oc: 


Four hours a week. 


Comparative Philology. 


7 ___{ Dr. Eaton. 
pith | Mr. Slack. 
1. A.—INTRODUCTORY COURSE:—25 Lectures. 
This course, as forming a working basis for subsequent study of 
some one or more of the Indo-European languages, open to all stu- 
dents of the Third and Fourth Years. 


The lectures will deal with the nature of phonetic change, its causes 
and results; Morphology and historical Etymology—the study of 
comparative inflexions of case, personal endings, etc.—and the main 
principles of syntactical relations. 

As an introductory course, treating of the life and growth of lan- 
guage, the history, development and classification of languages, it 
will be adapted to the needs of any who may wish for an introduction 
to the study of languages. Careful discrimination will be exercised 
in adapting the study to the special needs of the students who elect 
the course, and the various theories will be presented in their most 
prominent and practical features. 

B. CoMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF GREEK AND LATIN.—25 lectures. 

This course will deal more exclusively with the history and struc- 
ture of these languages and their relation to the other members 
of the group. 

It is primarily intended for Honour students in the Classics, and 
for such others as may be found to be qualified. 
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Fnglish Language and Literature. 


Professor:—Chas E. Moyse, B.A. 
Lecturer in English and Rhetoric:—P. T. Lafleur, M.A. 
Special Lecturer:—J. W. Cunliffe, D.Lit. 


1. A. Encrisu LITERATURE AND ComposITIon.—A course of lec- 
tures, chiefly synthetical, on the principles of English composition, 
with special reference to the use of words and the construction of 
sentences and paragraphs. Regular essays are required of all students, 
One hour a week. 

1. B—Studies of authors and masterpieces of English literature in a 
course of about twenty-five lectures. For 1900-1901, the subject will be 
the leading prose Essayists of England from Bacon to Goldsmith. The 
treatment is critical rather than biographical, the intention being to 
explain the origin and growth of essay writing as a characteristic 
form of modern literary expression, together with the causes which 
have assisted in permanently establishing its popularity. Incidentally, 
this course proves ancillary to (A) through the opportunity which it 
offers of discussing analytically the style of the authors under ex- 
amination. One hour a week. 


2 (A) History oF EL1zABETHAN LITERATURE.—The political, social, 
and literary conditions of Elizabethan England will be noticed, and il- 
lustrated by a brief study of the life and works of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Special attention will be given to Spenser’s minor poems, and the gen- 
eral plan and sibnificance of The Faerie Queene will be indicated. A 
sketch of the development of the English drama will follow, with 
a short account of the predecessors of Shakspere. The remainder 
of the course will be devoted to an introduction to Shakspearean study 
and criticism. Students are recommended to read as many of the 
plays as they can, especially Love’s Labour’s Lost, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, Henry V, As You Like It, Ham- 
let, King Lear, and The Tempest. Lantern slides will be shown 
giving portraits of the chief personages, and illustrating the manners 
and customs of the time. 


Fortnightly essays will be required on stibjects set in connection 
with the lectures, and will be taken into account in determining the 
standing of students at the end of the session. 


Two hours a week. 


2 (B) History oF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Lectures will be given 
on the origin of English and its relation to other languages. While 
the method of treatment will be historical rather than philological, 
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the course will aim at making the student acquainted with the leading 
features of English at the main stages of its development. One hour 
a week. 


The Second Year courses of lectures will be delivered during the Ses- 
sicn 1900-1901, by J. W. Cunliffe, D. Lit. (Lond.) 


The work of the Third and Fourth Years in English will consist 
of 3 (A) a course in Anglo-Saxon and Early English, and 3 (B) a 
course on the leading poets of the nineteenth century. These courses 
will be given in alternate years. Four hours a week. 

In addition to 3(A) and 3 (B), there will be a course 3 (C) in 
English Composition, which all Third and Fourth Year undergra- 
duates in the Faculty of Arts are required to take. One hour a week. 

Durine the Session of 1900-1901 courses 3 (A) and 3 (C) will be 
given. 3 (A), ANGLO-SAXON AND EARLY ENGLISH.— First Term 
Anglo-Saxon. Text-Books: Swett, Anglo-Saxon Primer; Anglo- 
Saxon Reader. Four hours a week. 

Second Term Anglo-Saxon.—Text-Books as above. Two hours a 
week. Morris and SKEAT, Specimens of Early English, Part Il 
(Selections); Cuaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales, Knightes Tale 
((Morris and Skeat, Clarendon Press), Parlement of Foules; Skeat, 
Minor Poems of Chaucer, Clarendon Press). Two hours a w eek. 

There will be a series of demonstrations in which various details 
of literature and aspects of life in the period under investigation will 


be illustrated by lantern slides. 


3 (C) Encttisp Composition.—An advanced course on English 
Composition, including style, methods and principles of literary cri- 
ticism treated from the historical point of view, and an introduction 
to the comparative study of literature in accordance with the most 
recent results of contemporary thought and research. In connection 
with this course students will be examined in a course of prescribed 
readings. Essays at stated periods are required of all. 

During the Session 1901-1902, courses 3 (B) and 3 (C), as indicated 
above. will be given. The details of 3 (B) will be stated in next 


year’s Calendar. 


4. A course on the LEADIN - Ports OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The chief aspects of the French Revolution will be considered, and 
Republican feeling in England illustrated, chiefly from the works of 
WorpswortH, COLERIDGE and SoutHey. The indirect revolutionary 
poets Byron and SHELLEY will then be considered, and their typical 
poems, together with those of the poets already mentioned, critically 
examined. The remainder of the course will be given to ScoTrT. 


Taird and 
Fourth 
Years 
(New 
Curricu- 
lum,) 


Fourth 
Year, 


(Old Curri- 


culum,) 





Honours. 
Third 
Year, 


(New Cur 
riculum). 
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Keats, TENNYSON BROWNING and SWINBURNE.—In the course for 
1900-1901, special attention will be given to Tennyson and Browning. One 


hour a week. 

The following poems have been selected for private reading. A 
paper will be set on them at the sessional examination of the Fourth 
Year: 

WorpswortH:—The Scholars of the Village School of—; 
Two April Mornings; The Fountain; The Peak of Weatherlam, 
in the Prelude—(“One summer evening (led by her) I found,” 
Book I); ‘Lucy Poems; Earth has not anything ; Hart-leap 
Well; Tables Tumed; Lines written in early spring; To my 
Sister; Excursion—The Vision in the Skies. (So was he lifted gently 
from the ground) Book II; The Child and the Shell, (I have seen 
a curious child), (Book IV), Laodamia; It is a beauteous evening; 
The world is too much with us; Scorn not the Sonnet; Milton, thou 
shouldst ; Daffodils; The Yarrow Poems. 

COLERIDGE:—Dejection; Ode to France; Lines to a Gentleman, 
composed on the Night after his Recitation of a Poem on the Growth 
of an Individual Mind; Love; Youth and Age; Fancy in Nubibus; 
Christabel; Hymn tefore sunrise in Vale of Chamouni., 

SOUTHEY:—Battle of Blenheim; Inch Cape Rock; Lord William; 
Bishop Bruno; Wel of St. Keyne. 

ScotT:—Lady of the Lake; Wild Huntsman; Fire King. 

Byron:—A Distant View of Harrow on the Hill; Childish Recol- 
lections; Manfred; Childe Harold, Canto I; Cain. 

KEATS:—Hyperion; Ode to a Grecian Urn; Chapman’s Homer 
(Lines, etc.). 

SHELLEY:—Ode to the West Wind; The Cloud; The Skylark; 
Alastor; Ozymandizs; Adonais; Hellas Choruses. 

TENNYSON:—The Poet; The Princess; In Memoriam. 

BROWNING:—Christmas Eve and Easter Day; Saul; Johannes Agri- 
cola; Pictor Ignotis; Fra Lippo Lippi; Andrea del Sarto; The 
Bishop orders his Tomb at Saint Praxed’s Church; Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology. 


The Honour subjects fall into two groups, under the heads of 
Language and Literature, respectively. The group preferred by the 
student will be regirded as his chief group; the other as his sub- 
sidiary group, in which he will take the subjects marked by an aster- 
isk. An honour student must take the ordinary course in English, 
and his standing init will be reckoned in the awarding of Honours. 

A, Language—ANcLo-Saxon. Sweet, *Anglo-Saxon Reader 
(the whole); Browstr. The text of Beowulf will be read in class 
and illustrated by notes on origins, phiology and verbal emendations. 
Text-Boek: Warrison and Sharp (Ginn). 
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Me:so-Gotuic. The course on Moeso-Gothi is intended to open 
the way to the comparative study of allied Teutonic languages. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the phonologicil relations of Moeso- 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. Texrt-Book: Utritss (Heyne). 

FARLY ENGLISH. The course is intended to give a knowledge of 
dialectal English and to illustrate the changes she language has un- 
dergone. Text-Book: Morris, Specimens of Early English, Part I, 
1150-1700. (Clarendon Press.) 

Lectures on Language (Ordinary and Honour), seven hours a 
week. 


B. Liter: t irr-—CuHaucer, *House of Fame Skeat, Minor Poems 
of Chaucer, Clarendon Press); EnGtisuH MtraAcLe Puays, (Pollard, 
Clarendon Press); Stpnry, An Apologie for Pcetry (Cook); EARLE, 
Microcosmographic (Arber); Mitton, *Shorter English Poems, Par- 
adise Lost, Books I and II, (Browne, Clarendm Press); *Areopagt- 
tica (Hales): DrypEnN, Annus Mirabilis, Absdom and Achitophel, 
Part I, Preface to the “Fables” (Globe Edition or for Absolom and 
Achitophel, Dryden’s Satires (Collins, Macmilan); *Essay of Dra- 
matic Poesie (Arnold, Clarendon Press); App1son, Essays on Para- 
dise Lost (Cook, Ginn), and on the Imaginaticn (Spectator, Morley, 
Routledge): Cato (Bohn, Vol. I); OtwaAy, Selections (Mermaid 
Series); CAMPBELL, Pleasures of Hope; Worpswortnu, *Prelude ; 
*Enciisu Essays (Lobban, Warwick Library) MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Essays. Second Series (Macmillan). 

Lectures on Literature, six hours a week. 

' Honours 
Meso-Gortruic.—The course on Mceso-Gothic is intended to Open Fourth 


the way to the comparative study of allied Teutonic languages. Year. — 
ations of (Old Curri- 


Particular attention will be given to the phonological rel culum) 


Meeso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. Test-Book: The Gospel of St 
Mark (Skeat. Clarendon Press). One hour a veek. 


AncLo-Saxon, Browutr.—The text will b: read in class and 
illustrated by notes on origins, philology, and verbal emendations, 
Text-Book: Harrison and Sharp (Ginn). One iour a week. 


Farty Encrtsu.—Tesrt-Book: Morris and Sxzat’s Specimens, Part 
II, Extt. X-XX. One hour a week. 


SHAKSPERE.—The social and literary condiions of Elizabethan 
England will be noticed, and the characteristic: of the pre-Shakspe- 
rian drama specially illustrated. The following plays have been select- 
ed for special criticism and private study: Love's Labour’s Lost 
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(Rolfe); A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Deighton, Macmillan); 
Hamlet (Deighton, Macmillan); and the Tempest (Deighton, Mac- 
millan). One hour a week. 


LATER STUART PERIOop.—An introductory sketch of the critical 
and philosophical essayists in verse, leading up to a more minute 
examination of the following works of Popr, which have been select- 
ed for private study; Essay on Criticism (Churton Collins, Mace- 
millan); Essay on Man (Morris, Macmillan). One hour a week. 


MopERN Poets.—An interpretation in detail of TENNyson’s In 
Memoriam and a comparative criticism of other famous English 
poems of the same class. An outline of the growth of the Arthur 
Saga and a special examination of TENNyson’s Idylls of the King. 
BROWNING, Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 

In addition to the peoms just mentioned, Muitton’s Lycidas, 
SHELLEY'S Adonais, and MATTHEW ARNOLD’s Thyrsis have been se- 


lected for private study. One hour a week. 


Mon’ u™ students of the Fourth Year will, privately study the fol- 
lowing works: More, Utopia; MattHew ARNOLD, Essays in Critic- 
ism (the Second Series). 


Readings from authors who do not find a place in the above 
courses will be given by Prof. Moyse on Saturday’s at noon, The 
selections will be taken for the most part from writers of the present 
century. Attendance is voluntary. 


Department of Modern Languages. 


Lecturers:—Leigh R. Gregor, B.A., Ph.D. 
E. “T. ‘Lambert, ‘B.A. 


A.—French. 


Lecturer:—M. Ingres, B-és-Lettres. 


Sessional Lecturer:—J. L. Morin, M.A. 


The position which this University occupies in the midst of a very 
large French-speaking population entails especial obligations on a 
Department of Modern Languages, at the same time that it pro- 
vides it with valuable opportunities. On the one hand, a permanent 
demand is made for courses of a practical, conversational character; 
on the other, the Department is aided in its work by the co-operation 
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oi French church services, French family life, French newspapers, 
French literary clubs, public lecture courses in the French language. 

The following dual courses (extending through the first two years) 
are the outcome of a gradual process of adaptation of the work of 
the Department to its circumstances. In drawing them up, the 
Department has endeavoured to meet the needs of the professional 
portunity to learn to speak French fluently), and also to provide for 
the rigorous maintainence of scientific methods. In Course 1 the study 


men of the Province of Quebec (every student being given the op- 


of Grammar and Literature is carried on in accordance with the 
usual academic traditions. In Course 2, the same subjects are taught 
by the Natural method. 

In the Third and Fourth Years all lectures are given and all studies 
carried on in the French language. The French course, as a whole, 
aims to give students a general knowledge of French culture and 
literature, as well as a reading, writing and speaking acquaintance 
with the French language. 


1. BERTENSHAW and JANAU’S Manual of French Composition 
(Longmans), including the prose passages for translation into 
French appended thereto. The following texts will be read and 
studied: MoLterRE, L’Avare (Macmillan): LA FONTAINE, Fables, 
Livre premier; SANDEAU, Mademoiselle de la Seigliere (Heath & 
Co.); AUGIER ET SANDEAU, Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier (Heath 
& Co.); Daupet, Trois Contes Choisis (Heath & Co.). 


There will be regular written exercises—dictation, translation and 
composition. 


2. The following outline will indicate the character of this 
Section, in which the Natural Method and the French language are 
exclusively used. (a). The oral reproduction of stories by French 
writers of the present century, so selected as to bring out the national 
aspects of French life. In connection with this part of the work, 
words will be referred to groups and their formation noticed. (0) 
Biographical sketches of the leading writers of the present century, 
illustrated by typical selections from their works, which will be read 
by the class, and committed to memory. Points of grammar will be 
treated incidentally, and the elements of French prosody taught. A 
general outline of French literature from its origin to the present day 
will be given. (c) Private Reading, the character of which will be 
determined by the requirements of the individual student. The 
following works may be taken as specimens of the literature chosen 
for the class: Pages Choisies d’ALEXANDRE Dumas (H. Parigot), 
ed. Colin: A. DE Vieny, Servitude et Grandeur militaires; FLAUBERT 


Ordinary 


First Year, 


















































second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 
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Trois Contes. (d) Students will be guided in a general study of 
French History. L’Histoire de France, by AUGE ET Petit (ed. La- 
rousse) is recommended for private reading. : 

Students are recommended to use Le Dictionnaire LAROUSSE. 

The examination for the students of affiliated colleges will include: 
the whole of Course 1, and in ddition the whole of Pages Choisies. 
d? ALEXANDRE Dumas, and FLAuBERT, Trois Contes, 

Four hours weekly, two for each Course. 


3. BERTENSHAW and JANAU’s Manual of French Composition,. 
including the prose passages for translation into French appended 
thereto. The following texts will be read and studied: Lorr, Pe- 
cheurs d’Islande (Rivington, Percival & Co.); RACINE, Athalie (Pitt. 
Press); Victor Huco, Ruy Blas (Heath & Co.); Dumas, La Ques- 
tion d’ Argent. 

There will be regular written exercises in composition and trans- 
lation. 


4. The method used in this Course is the same as in 2 of the 
First Year, but the more advanced points of grammar will be treated, 
and in literature particular attention will be directed to characteristics 
The history of French Literature in one period will he 


of style. 
Students are recommended to use Le Dictionaire 


treated more fully. 
LAROUSSE. 

The following works may be taken as specimens of the reading 
chosen for the class: Pages Choisies de Lesacre (P. Morillot), ed. 
Colin; Pages Choisies de TH. GAUTHIER (P. Colin; 
Micueet, La Bible de l’Humanité; G. SAND, Le Marquis de Ville- 
mer. Students will be guided in a general study of French History. 
The first volume of Vicror Duruy’s Histoire de France is recom- 


Sirven), ed 
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mended for private reading. 

The examination for the students of affiliated colleges will include 
the whole of Course 3, togethr with the whole of Pages Choisies de 
Tu. GAUTHIER in Course 4. 

Four hours weekly, two in each Section. 

s. In order to be admitted to this Class a student must understand 
French well enough to take lectures delivered in that language. The 
course will include a rapid survey of old French and Provencal Epic 
and Lyric poetry, a brief sketch of the Mediaeval Drama, and a more 
detailed analysis of French literature in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. |The influence of the French classic spirit on European 
literature and its survival in French-Canadian literature will be briefly 
treated. Students will be called upon to read typical selections from 
the works of great writers of the periods referred to above, and will 
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also read the whole of the follownng texts:—CoRNEILLE, Le Cid; 
RacInE, Esther; Mo.rrerr, Le Misanthrope, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme; BorLeau, L’Art Poétique; Bossuet, Oraison Funébre sur le 
Prince de Condé; La Fontaine, Fables Choisies (Henry Holt & Co.). 

The historical development of the French language will be referred 
to only when it suggests itself spontaneously in connection with ar- 
chaic or unusual forms of words. 

There will be regular oral and written French compositions on 
literary subjects. 

Four hours weekly. 


6. For the transition term of 1900-1901 this Course will consist of 
the Lectures on Literature, part of the Composition work and half of 
the Authors prescribed in theThird Year. 

Two hours weekly. 


The work of the Honour Classes in French is divided into three 
sections. The First includes the Historical Study of the French 
Language, the Second the History of French Literature, the Third 
French Composition and the Reading and Study of French Texts. 
The First and Second sections are taken up in alternate years, the 
Third annually. The Honours Course is regarded as a whole, stu- 
dents of the Third and Fourth Years taking lectures together. The 
course of a Third Year student will include Course 7 or Course 8, 
together with Composition and as many of the texts prescribed in 
Course 9 as it may appear advisable to assign to that year. The ccurse 
of a Fourth Year student will consist of the remainder of the pres- 
scribed studies. The French language alone will be used in class 
instruction. 


7, This course will deal with the historical development of 


Fourth 
Year, 


Honours. 


Third 
and 
Fourth 
Years. 


Philology 


the French language from its origin to the present day. A brief 190i-1902. 


account will be given of the Low Latin as found in graffiti, corres- 
pondence, grammarians’ glossaries, etc., and as ascertained by tracing 
back old French words to their origin in accordance with known 
laws. The Old French Period will be treated with much more de- 
tail. and in this connection the oldest texts, Serments de Strasbourg, 
Cantiléne de Sainte Eulalie, short portions of the Passio Christi, Vie 
de Saint Léger, Vie de St Alexis, (Koscuwitz, Les plus anciens monu- 
ments de la langue francaise and Gaston Parts, Vie de Saint Alexis), 
and longer extracts from the Chanson de Roland (Gaston Paris), 
will be read and interpreted. Students will receive assistance in ac- 
quiring a fair reading knowledge of Old French subsequent to the 
Chanson. Provencal grammar will necessarily be referred to, and 
it may be possible to overtake the reading of Provengal texts 
(Bartscu, Chrestomathie). The Grammar of the Modern French. 








History of 
Literature 
1900-190] 


Texts and 
Composi- 
tion. 
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Period will be included as well, and will be shown to be the regular 
outcome of this long process of development. Peculiarities ot the 
Canadian speech will also be noticed. Students will make constant 
use of ScHWAN’s AltfranzOsische Grammatik (revised by Behrens); 
DARMESTETER’S Cours de Grammaire Historique and HoORNING’S 
Grammar prefixéd to Bartscu’s Chrestomathie. A la: ge and carefully 


So 
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chosen Romance library will be placed at their disposal. 

Four hours weekly. 

8. A general and comprehensive survey of French Literature 
from its origin to the present day. Students will use LINTILHAC’S 
and Lanson’s Histories of French Literature as text-books in order 
to prepare for lectures. They will furthermore be required to make 
constant reference to the numerous Monographs and Special Histories 
to be found in the Library, and to write resumes in the French 
language of (e. g.) chapters of the Histoire de la Littérature Fran- 
caise edited by Pretit DE JULEVILLE.. During the Session 1900-IQOI 
a detailed course will also be given on the History of French Dra- 
matic Literature, with special reference to the influences which 
moulded it at its origin. 

Four hours weekly. 

9. Students will receive special instruction in the Art of Com- 
position. They will be expected to write a number of French papers 
on literary and other subjects. 

Students will find it necessary to read a considerable number of the 
following texts during their summer holidays, and are strongly re- 
commended to make a beginning in the summer which precedes 
their Third Year Course. A critical knowledge of the contents is 
required, 

BorLeAvu, Le Lutrin; La Fontarine, Fables (Books II and V); 
Pascal, Lettres Provinciales (Lettre XIV); La BruyeEre, Caractéres 
(Chapters I, II, V, VIII) (éd. Hachette); Bossurt, Oraison Funébre 
sur Henriette-Marie de France; Dr Retz, Mémoires (Selections); 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE, Lettres (Selections); FENELON, Lettre a l’Aca- 
démie. Frangaise; VOLTAIRE, Prose (Heath & Co.); Fiorran, Estelle 
et Némorin; Marivaux, Jeu de l’amour et du hasard (Bibliothéque 
Nationale); LErsAGE, Gil Blas (Selections); BEAuMARCcHAIS, Le Mari- 
age de Figaro (Delarue); BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE, Paul et 
Virginie; CHATEAUBRIAND, Atala, René; MADAME DE STAEL, de !’Alle- 
magne, Lectures Choisies (Pellissier); Victor Huco, Cromwell (in- 
cluding the Preface), Hernani, Les Orientales (Selections), Les Con- 
templations (Selections); LAMARTINE, Méditations (Selections), Har- 
monies poétiques et religieuses (Selections); ALFRED DE VIGNY, 
Poémes antiques et barbares (Selections), Chatterton; BaAtzac, Eugénie 
Grandet; Dumas Firs, La Question d’Argent; Drtavicne, Les 
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Enfants D’Edouard; Dre Musset, Poésies et Comédies (Ginn & Co.); 
FLAUBERT, Trois Contes (Charpentier); RENAN, Pages Choisies (Cal- 
mann Lévy); Leconte pe Liste (Selections); Sutty PRUDHOMME 
(Selections); Maupassant, Contes Choisis (Jenkins); RostTANnpD, 
Cyrano de Bergerac; Zora, La Débacle (Heath & Co.). 

One hour weekly. 


N.B.—Students will take as part of their Honour Course in Modern 
Languages, the Third and Fourth Year Ordinary Course in History 
and that section of the Ordinary Course on Comparative Philology 
which deals with phonetics and the general principles of linguis- 
tic development. 


B—German. 


Lecturers:—L. R. Gregor, Ph.D. 
E. T. Lambert, B.A. 


The ordinary Courses mainly keep practical ends in view. As far as 
possible they place the student in the position of one who studies the 
language from within. In the first two years special attention is 
siven to Grammar, in the Third and Fourth to Literature. Classic texts 
are carefully studied, from the aesthetic and critical as well as irom 
the historical and linguistic points of view. A considerable amount 
of translation is done in class, and English-German exercises are 
supplemented by the translation of easy prose passages and the “‘re- 
translation” of texts. Importance is attached to correct and expres- 


sive reading aloud. 


1. THE Joynes-MeEIssNER German Grammar, including all English- 
German exercises in translation (Heath & Co.); ScurLtter, Marta 
Stuart (Heath & Co.): UHLAND, Ballads and Romances (Macmillan 
& Co.): FreytaG, Die Journalisten (Holt & Co.); WILDENBRUCH; 
Der Letzte (Heath & Co.); WACHENHUSEN, Vom ersten bis zum 
letzten Schusz (Macmillan & Co.): a few well-known German poems 
will be committed to memory; dictation; colloquial exercises; pro- 
minence is given to written work. 

Four hours weekly. 


2. THE JoyNES-MEISSNER German Grammar; ScHILLER, Die Jung- 
frau von Orleans (Heath & Co.), Das Lied von der Glocke (Holt 
& Co.); GortHE, Hermann und Dorothea (Heath & Co.); LESSING, 
Minna von Barnhelm (Clarendon Press); Haurr, Die Karavane; 
notes on a few of the great names of German Literature, such as 
Otfried von Weissenburg, Das Nibelungenlied, Wolfram von Eschen- 
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First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 
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bach, Martin Luther, Martin Opitz, Klopstock, Lessing, Herder, 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine. Prominence is given to written exercises, 
which include prose passages for translation into German from 
Hornine’s German Composition. 

Four hours weekly. 


Third 3. GOETHE, Egmont (Ginn & Co.); SCHILLER, Wallenstein’s Lager 
Year. and Wallenstein’s Tod; Book of German Dactylic Poetry (Pitt Press) ; 
HEINE, White’s selections from his poems (Heath & Co.); SCHEFFEL, 
Trompeter von Sakkingen (Heath & Co.); Translation of prose pas- 
sages from English into German; History of German Literature up 
to the middle of the 18th Century. 
Four hours weekly. 
Fourth 4. For the transition term of 1900-1901, this Course will consist of 
Year. the following portions of the Third Year Course. GorTHE, Egmont 
(Ginn & Co.); ScHILLER, Wallenstein’s Lager and Wallenstein’s Tod; 
Translation of prose passages from English into German; History of 
German Literature up to the middle of the 18th Century. 
Two hours weekly. 


5. The work of the Honours Classes in German is divided into three 
Sections. The First includes, broadly speaking, the Historical study 
of the German Language; the Second, the History of German Litera- 
ture; the Third, German Composition and the Reading and Critical 
study of German Texts. The First and Second sections are taken 
up in alternate years; the Third annually. The Honours Course is 
regarded as a whole, students of the Third and Fourth years taking 
lectures together. The course of a Third Year student will consist 
of Course 5 or Course 6 (Course 6 in German being taken up in the 
same year as Course 7 in French, and vice versa), together with the 
Composition in Course 7, and as many of the texts as it may appeat 
advisable to assign to that year. The course of a Fourth Year stu- 
dent will consist of the remainder of the prescribed studies. The 
German language alone will be used in class instruction. 

In order to obtain Honours, candidates must be capable of speaking 
German fluently. 


Honours 


Germanic 6. This course is intended to include (a) a general outline of 

Philology the development of the German language from its origin to the pre- 

sent day. in the course of which the operation of the principal laws 
exemplified in the growth of the language will be traced. 

(b) A special study of the Middle High German period; its lan- 

enage and literature, with selected texts. The philological relations 
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between the Middle High German and the modern idiom will be 
pointed out. 

(¢) An introductory course in Old High German. regarded chiefly 
in its relation to the evolution of the German language. 


The following books will be used:—BACHMAN N, Mittelhochdeutsches 
Lesebuch (Fasi & Beer, Zurich); BEHAGHEL, Deutsche Sprache; 
Wricut, Middle High German Primer (Clarendon Press); WRIGHT, 
Old High German Primer (Clarendon Press). 

Three hours weekly. 


6. A comprehensive course of lectures on the History and Devel- 
opment of German Literature from its origin to the present 
day. In order to be able to follow the course intelligently, students 
must previously master KtuGer’s Geschichte dex, Deutschen Lit- 
teratur. Students will be required to make frequent reference to 
the larger Biographies and Histories to be found in the University 
Library, and to prepare digests in the German language of numerous 
chapters in the same. During the session 1901-1902 Goethe’s Faust 
(more especially the First Part) will be interpreted, and a number 
of lectures given on its origin and composition, as well as on the Faust 
literature, and the history of the Faust legend. 

Three hours weekly. 

7. Students are required to familiarize themselves with the 
following texts, and to make a critical study of the style and contents 
of those which possess enduring literary value. It will be found 
necessary to begin the reading of these texts in the summer holidays 
which precede the Third Year’s course. 

Students will be required to write German essays on literary and 
other subjects. 

Ktopstock, Messias, Cantos I, II and III, Odes (Selections); 
LrEss1Inc,; Emilia Galotti, Nathan der Weise, Litteraturbriefe (Selec- 
tions), Laokoon (Selections); ScHILLER, Kabale und Liebe, Don 
Carlos, Die Braut von Messina; GoETHE, Leiden des Jungen Werther, 
Dichtunge und Wahrheit (Holt & Co.), Torquato Tasso, Iphigenie; 
WIELAND, Oberon (Selections); Hrrper, Volkslieder (Selections); 
Ktietst, Katchen von Heilbronn; Hrtne, Prose (Clarendon Press); 
GRILLPARZER, Sappho; Freytac, Bilder aus der deutschen Vergan- 
genheit (Selections); Hrysrz, L’Arrabbiata; SerpeLt, Leberecht Huthn. 
chen; SupERMANN, Johannes, Die drei Reiherfedern; HAupTMANN, 
Die Versunkene Glocke; MARIA vON EBNER—ESCHENBACH, Das Ge- 
meindekind: BrERTHA VON SUTTNER, Die Waffen nieder; WILDEN- 
BRUCH, Der Katzensteg. 


One hour weekly. 


: History of 
Literature 


1901-1902, 


Texts and 
Compo- 
sition. 
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Semitic Languages. 
Professor:—D. Coussirat, B.A., B.D., D.D., Officier de l’ Instruction 
Publique. 

The course comprises lectures on the above 
literature, their genius and peculiarities. Comparative philology, 
affinity of roots, etc., also receive due attention, while the portions 
selected for translation will be illustrated and explained by reierence 


to Oriental manners, customs, history, etc. 


languages and their 
= > 


Ordinary 
Second 31. Hebrew grammar and translation. English rendered into He- 
Year. brew. Masoretic notes explained. The Hebrew text compared 


with the Septuagint and Vulgate Versions. 


Four hours a week. 


Third ., Hebrew Syntax. Translation of difficult passages of the Old Tes- 


Year. ae 
tament. Notes on the MaAssoRA and the Tatmup (Mishna 
and Gemara). 
Two hours a week. 
Fourth , . - a ; a sees 
Year. Translation continued. Characteristics of the Semitic Languages, 
particularly . of ARAMAIC, SyRIAC, SAMARITAN, RABBINIC) 
ARABIC, ASSYRIAN, SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
Two hours a week. 
Honours. 
Third as “2 . 
Year 4a. HEBREW. Genesis. Isaiah, 40-66. Ecclesiastes. Literature.—F. 
LENORMANT, The Beginnings of History. 


Hebrew —The course for the Second Year. 
Hebrew. —The course for the Fourth Year. 


Selections from the Targums. L#tera- 


4b. Aramatc.—Daniel. Ezra. 
and Growth of Religion. 


ture. —SAYCE, Lectures on the Origin 
Two hours a week. 


Fourth sa. Hrsrew.—Malachi, Psalms, 1-72; Job, 26-42. Literature.— 
Year. Renan. A general History of the Semitic Languages. 


shito. and from the CHRONICLES 


sb. Syrtac.—Selections from the Pe 
Comparative 


or BAR HEBRZUS. Literature.-—W. WRIGHT; 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages. 
Two hours a week. 


4b and 5b = (Literature excepted) are the Additional Courses. 
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History. 
Professor:—Charles W. Colby, M.A., Ph.D. 


r 


I. The German Inroads and the Early Middle Ages. 


Twenty-five lectures will be given on the following, and other kind- 
red, topics; the later Roman Empire, the German invasions, the rise 
of Mohammedanism, Charlemagne; the origin of Feudalism, the 
formation of modern states, the Holy Roman Empire, Monasticism, 
the spread of Christianity beyond the Rhine, the Northmen. The 
design of the course is to explain the transition from classical to 
mediaeval civilization. The Sessional Examination will be based on 
the lectures and on the following text-book :— 

“European History,” by Prof. G. B. Adams (Macmillan). 

At the Sessional Examinations the results will be counted under 
the head of English. Members of the class will be required to pre- 


sent short essays on historical subjects at regular intervals. 


One hour a week. 


2. Epochs of European History, 1032-1848. 

This is a general course dealing with the historical development of 
European nations from the revival of society in the 11th century to 
the overthrow of the July Monarchy. Special attention will be de- 
voted to institutions and movements. Topics for investigation will 
be assigned at each lecture, and students will write two theses in the 
course of the year. Apart from topical readings, the following books 
are prescribed:— 

Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (Macmillan). 

Symonpbs, The Renaissance in Italy, abridged by Pearson (Smith & 
Elder). 

SEEBOHM, The Era of the Protestant Revolution (Longmans), 

GARDINER, The Thirty Years’ War (Longmans). 

HASSALL, The Balance of Power (Macmillan.) 

Fyrre, Modern Europe, one volume edition (Holt). 


Four hours a week. 


3. Sources of Mediaeval History. 

A course for Honour students which may be regarded as a sup- 
plement to History. 2. The leading mediaeval authorities will be 
classified and described. Illustrative texts will also be read, e. g., for 
1900--1901, Einhard, Vita et Gesta Caroli; the anonymous Vita Henrici 
IV. and Otto of Freising’s Gesta Frederici Imperatoris. 


One hour a week. 


Ordinary 
First Year 


Third or 
Fourth 
Year, 


Honours. 


Third 
Year. 
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4. The Reformation, 1521-1648. 
These lectures will examine the progress of the Protestant Revolu- % 
1e Diet of Worms to 


tion in the principal states of Europe from tl 
| be described 


the Peace of Westphalia. Typical dogmatic systems wil 
of sectarian movements with national statecralit 


and the connection 
A considerable amount of reading, 


and politics will be indicated. 
and at least one thesis, will be required. 
Three hours a week. 


5. The French Revolution, 1789-1795. 
Three hours a week. 
(Omitted in 1900 and 1901.) 


——— =. 


TEXTS. 


Honour students in. History will be examined at the end of the 
Third Year on the following texts:— 
Heropotus, VI-VIII, Macaulay's trans. ; Fuucypipes, I, II, 1-65, 
VI, VII, Jowett’s trans.; Prato, The Republic, Jowett’s trans.; PLU- 
TARCH, The Lives of Aristides, Themistocles, Pericles and Timoleons, 
Clough’s trans.; Potysius, I, II, V; Shuckburgh’s trans.; Livy, XXI- 
XXII. Church and Brodribb’s trans.; Tacirus, Annals II, Germania, 
Vita Agricolae, Church and Brodribb’s trans. 
Honour students in History will be examined at the end of the . 
Fourth Year on the following texts:— 
CLARENDON, History of the Rebellion, Book XI.; GrBBon, Decline 
and Fall, chaps. XLIV, L. LI, LXVI; Burke, Reflections on the 
French Revolution: Macautay, History of England, chap, HI; 
Bacenot, The English Constitution; Sruspss, Select Charters, Intro- 
duction: Lorp Acton, German Schools of History, English His- 
roamed torical Review, Vol. I; MatrHew ARNOLD, Pagan and Mediaeval 
Religious Sentiment, in Essays in Criticism (First Series); CAPTAIN 
MAHAN, The Influence of Sea Power on History; Langlois et Seig- 
: nobos, Méthode a Etudier |’ Histoire. 


SUMMER READINGS. 


Students who intend to take History 2 are advised to read the 
books prescribed under that course, during the summer vacation. 
In connection with History 4, Honour students of the Third and 
Fourth Years are advised to read the following books during the sum- 
mer vacation :— 
KaestTiin, Life of Luther (Cassell). 
EMERTON, Erasmus (Putnam). 
GINDELY, The Thirty Years’ War (Bentley). 
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JOHNSON, European History, 1494-1508 (Macmillan), 
FLETCHER, Gustavus Adolphus (Unwin). 
LopGe, Richelieu (Macmillan). 


Honour Course 1n Histor, 


students of the Third Year who are candidates for Honours 
in History will take the following courses: History 2, 3, 4; Political 
science and Economics; and an additional course. or a half-course in 
either (a) Constitutional Law and History; (b) Ancient History; or, 
(c) Art and Archaeology. 

Students of the Fourth Year who are candidates for Honours in 
English Language and Literature. or in Modern Languages, will 
take History 4. 


Constitutional Law and History. 

This course, which covers the entire session, will be given by Dean 
Walton and Dr. Colby. The lectures may be divided, according to 
subject, into separate parts: 

1. The Constitutional History of England up to the time of 
Edward I (with a brief review of the most important developments 
which have taken place since that period). While legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial functions will be examined in fullest detail, cues- 
tions relating to land tenure, the church and the towns will also be 
considered, 

2. The Constitutional Law of Canade —The Subject will 
be treated in the following order:—1. Canadian Constitutional His- 
tory prior to Confederation. 2. The British North America Act, and 
the leading cases under it which illustrate the respective powers of the 
Dominion and the Provinces. 3, The fundamentals of English Con- 
stitutional Government which form the basis of the Canadian Con- 
stitution. 4. The Cabinet System. 5. The difference between English 
and French practice as to responsibility of officials. 


Four hours a week, 


Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
Professor:—J. Clark Murray, LL.D. 
Lecturers:—P. T. Lafleur, M.A. 
ild . Oakeley, M. A. . 
Hilda D. Oakeley, M Ordinary 
I. This course takes up in the first term the elements of Psycholo- Second 
£Y; in the second the elements of Logic, Students are referred, Year. 
among other works, to Murray, Handbook of Psychology, Book L., 
and to JEvons, Elementary Lessons on Logic. 
Three hours a week. 
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n Moral Philosophy discussing the 


Third 2. In the first term a course O 
ated in Murray’s Intro- 


Year. problems of Ethical Theory on the lines indic 
duction to Ethics, pp. 1-234. 

3. In the second term an advanced course on Logic and Psycho- 
logy. The first part takes up the Logic of Induction, for which stu- 
} dents are referred specially to Mill’s System of Logic, Book III. The 
second part takes up the most interesting problems in the Psycholo- 
gy of Cognition, tracing, as far as possible, the principal stages of 
the evolution of intelligence. The general problem, also, of the na- 
ture of knowledge is discussed, in view of the light which it throws 
on the ultimate nature of reality. Students are referred, among other 
works, to Murray, Handbook of Psychology, Book II, Part 1. 

4. In the second term there is also a course on the History of 


Philosophy. 


- Tn the first term a course on Moral Philosophy, identical with 


Fourth 5. 
Year. 2. 


6. In the second term the problems of Applied Ethics are discuss- 


ed om the lines indicated in Murray’s Introduction to Ethics, pp. 235- 
404. 
7. In the second term there is also course on the History of Philo- 


sophy, identical with 4. 
N.B.—In all the classes of Mental and Moral Philosophy students 


are required to write essays on Philosophical subjects, or to perform 
exercises in Logic. 
All these classes in the Third and Fourth Years meet four hours a 


week, 


Candidates for Honours in Philosophy are in general required to 
take all the Ordinary Courses in Logic and Metaphysics, in Moral 
Philosophy, in Political Science and Economics, as well as the fol- 


mere Honours. 


~ lowing Honour Courses:— 


Third 8. This course is devoted mainly to the history of Greek Philo- 
Year. sophy. It begins with the colonial period, during which philoso- 
phical activity was most energetic among the colonies of the Greeks 
in Asia Minor and Italy. It then passes on to the Athenian period, 
beginning about the middle of the fifth century, B. C., when Philo- 
sophy found a home in the greatest centre of intellectual life in the 
anciend world. A third period is then described, during which Philo- 
sophy extends its culture over ancient life by the spread of the great 
schools, especially the Stoical and the Epicurean, which arose towards 
the end of the fourth century, B. C. Finally, some account is given 
of the movement, of which Alexandria was the centre, and J Mich 
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Greek Philosophy was brought into contact with Oriental thought. 
The history is carried down to the closing of the Pagan Schools in: 
Athens by the Emperor Justinian. Occasional lectures are also given 
on the other special studies of the Third Year Honour Course. 
Students are expected to make an independent study of the fragments 
of one of the early philosophers, and to write an essay embodying 
the results of their study. 


The subjects of examination will be, in addition to the lectures, 
the following :— 

Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, Chapters 1-21 inclusive; 

Mill’s System of Logic, Books IV. and V.; James’ Principles 

of Psychology, Chapters 10, 16 inclusive; selected portions 

from Bosanquet’s Logic, Lotze’s Logic, and Hobhouse’s Theo- 

ty of Knowledge; Plato’s Theatetetus (by S. W. Dyde); Fra- 


ser’s Selections from Berkeley. 


9. The lectures of this Year form two courses. One is devoted 
to the earlier period of Modern Philosophy. After sketching the 
transition from Mediaeval to Modern thought, the course gives some 
account of the Empirical movement started in England by Bacon and 
Hobbes, and developed by Locke and his school. The Idealistic 
tendency of speculation during this period is sketched mainly in three 
movements:—that which began in England with the Cambridge 
Platonists, and culminated in Berkeley; the German movement onigin- 
ated by Leibnitz, and formulated by Wolf; the Cartesian movement, 
which culminated in Spinoza. The course closes with a lengthy 
exposition of Kant’s three Critiques. 


10. The other course is on the History of English Philosophy from 
Hartley to Herbert Spencer. The lectures discuss the chief charac- 
teristics of English thought during the last one hundred and fifty 
years, more particularly as shewn in the works of English psycho- 
logists and political writers during that time. The writers to whom 
special attention is given are: in Psychology—PRIESTLEY, HARTLEY, 
Erasmus DaARrwtn. the two Mitts, BAIN, and HERBERT SPENCER; in 
Political and Social Science—BuRKE, PAINE, GODWIN, PALEY, 
Bentuam, MAttuus. References are also made to minor writers, 
whose work may be deemed to be of sufficient importance in the 
seneral movement and development of philosophy. No text-book 
is specially recommended; but the student is expected to read ap- 
pointed selections from the writers under discussion, as well as to 
consult LESLIE STEPHEN’S History of English Thought in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, and a few chapters in Lewes’ History of Philosophy. 


Fourth 
Year. 








First Year. 


Ordinary 
First Year. 
. Ordinary 
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The principal points emphasized in the lectures are the empirical 
character of the English school in psychology and metaphysics, and 
the practical, utilitarian view of English political writers. 

Students are expected to write an essay exhibiting an independent 
study of one of the modern philosophers. 

The subjects of examination, in addition to the lectures, will be 
Erdmann’s History of Philosophy, Vol. II. (Engl. Transl.): James’ 
Principles of Psychology, Vol. II.; Spencer’s First Principles; Wat- 
son’s Outline of Philosophy; Mill’s System of Logic, Book VI; 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics: Zeller’s Stoics, Epicureans and 
Sceptics; Spinoza’s Ethics; Watson’s Selections from Kant: Maine’s 
Ancient Law. 


The Honour lectures are in general four a week in each year. 


Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 
(Ordinary Courses.) 


Professors:—A. Johnson, M.A., LL.D. (Mathematics and Astron- 
omy). 

John Cox, M.A. (Physics). 

FE. Rutherford, M.A. (Physics), 

Lecturer:—Rev. H. M. Tory, M.A. (Mathematics). 

Demonstrators in Physics:—R. O. King, B.A.Sc.; R. K. McClung, 

B.A.; J. W. Fraser, B.Sc. 

es MatTuHematics—Arithmetic.—Euclid, 300ks 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 (omit- 
ting propositions 27, 28, 29), with definitions of Book 5; 
TODHUNTER’S edition, or Hatt and Stevens. the latter is 
recommended to students in advanced sections especially.— 
CoLEenso’s Algebra (Part I) to end of Quadratic Equations, 
Or HALL AND KwnicurT’s Elementary Algebra.—HaALt AND 
KNicH?’s or Locx’s Elementary Trigonometry. 
use of Logarithms. 


é 


ce 


Nature and 


Four hours a week. 


2. Puysics.—This course has two objects:—(1) to give the mini- 
mum acquaintance with Physical Science requisite for a liberal edu- 
cation to those whose studies will be mainly literary; (2) to be intro- 
and other branches of Natural 
Science, and to the more detailed courses in Physics in the Third 
and Fourth Years. Only the most important principles in each 
branch of the subject will be treated, as far as possibie with reference 
to their historical development and mutual] relations; and they will 
receive concrete illustration in the stud 


ductory to the courses in Chemistry 


y of the principal instruments 
in daily use in the laboratory. Two illustrated lectures will be given 
per week. During the session each student will be require » at- 
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tend in the laboratory eight times, and make measurements involv- 
ing the use of the following instruments:—Balance, Pendulum, Bayro- 
meter, Ihermometer, Sonometer, Telescope or Microscope, Tangent Gal- 
vanciicier, Wheatstone’s Bridge. . | 


‘ ;  £ ~ y ¢ = rr . . . 

Outline of Syllabus. The scope and method cf Scicnee, Primary 
“74 eae ‘oa } ‘ = . ~~ : : 
rhenomcna ('states and Properties of Matter’;, Motion. Velocity, 
Acceleration, Laws of Motion, Momentum, Fnerey. Work. The 


Parallelogram Law for Velocities and Forces, Equilibrium and the 
Simple Machines. Uniform circular motion, Vibration, the Pendu- 
lum, Fluid Pressure, the Barometer. Specific Gravity. Summary 
of Mechanics, indicating the principle of the Conservation of Energy. 

Lhe missing Energy traced in (1) Sound. Nature of wave Motion. 
Intensity, Pitch and Quality of Musical Notes. The stretched String 
and Organ Pipe. Resonance. 

(2) Heat. Temperature and the Thermometer. The Calorimeter. 
Fusion and Vaporisation. Laws of Boyle and Gay-Lussac. The 
Mechanical Equivalent. Application of Conduction, Convection and 
Radiation to common problems of Climate, Ventilation. etc. 

(3) Light. Reflection, Refraction, the Spherical Mirror, Prism, 
Lens, Microscope, Telescope, Spectroscope, Polariscope. Principle 
of Interference and sketch of the Undulatory Theory. 


(4) Electricity and Magnetism. The Electrophorus, the Modern 
Induction Machine, the Condenser. Coulomb’s Law of Force. ‘The 
idea of Potential. The Quadrant Electrometer. Atmospheric Elec- 
tricity. Magnetic Pole, Moment, Field and Law of Force. The Com- 
pass and Terrestrial Magnetism. Effects of Current. The Voltameter 
and Storage Cell. The Galvanometer. Heating Effects. Simple 
Batteries. Ohm’s Law. Units and Measurement of Current Resist- 
ance, Electromotive Force. Mutual Mechanical Effects of Conduc- 
tors and Magnetic Fields. Principle of the Electric Motor. The 
Electro-magnet. Induction of Currents, and Prirtiple of the Dyna- 
mo. Applications to Telegraph, Telephone, Lighting, and supply of 
Power. 

Conclusion.—Restatement of Principle of Conservation of Energy 
in complete form. Dissipation of Energy. 

Two hours a week. 

3. A. Matuematics.—Algebro.—The three Progressions; Ratio, Pro- 
portion and Variation; Permutation and Combination; Scales of 
Notation: Logarithms; Interest and Annuities; Elements of 
Determinants: Geometrical Conic Sections—Solid Geometry 
(Euclid, Bk. XI and first two props of Bk. XII, or equival- 
ent):—Spherical Trigonometry (Solution of Spherical Tri- 
angles with proofs of the necessary preliminary propositions 
and formulae). 


Second 
Year. 








Third or 


Fourth 
Year. 


Third or 
Fourth 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


’ 


\S 
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Text-Books:—HaLL AND Knicut’s Higher Algebra; WILSON’S 
Solid Geometry and Conic Sections. 


3. B. Dynamics:—This course is chiefly experimental, and deals 
with:—Range and Time of Flight of Projectiles; Morin’s Machine; 
Laws of direct Impact of Elastic Bodies; Simple Harmonic Motion; 
Simple and Compound Pendulum; Determination of Gravity; Mo- 
ments of Inertia, and their Experimental Determination; Moment 
of Momentum, and Energy of a Rotating Body. 

Three hours a week, 

4.. Matuematics.—Elementary parts of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus; Elementary Analytical Geometry. 


Four hours a week. 


AsTRONOMY AND Optics.—Two hours a week. Half course. 

5. A. AstRONOMY.—GALBRAITH and HavucGuHTon’s Astronomy of 
Brinkley by Stubbs and Brunnow. Lockyer’s Elementary As- 
tronomy (English edition), and GALL’s “Easy Guide to the Con- 
stellations” are recommended as introductory.—The subject 18 
taken with Optics as a half course. The lectures will be given 
before Christmas. First term; two hours a week. 

s. B. Oprics:—Two hours a week, from January to end of Session. 
Text-book.—Galbraith and Haughton. 


6. A. Mecuanics AND Hyprosratics.—Tert-book, Loney, Mechanics 


Half course. 
6. B. Optics as above. 


EXPERIMENTAL Puysics.—(First Course).—Laws oF ENERGY, 
Sounp, Licut AND Heat. Texi-book, GANOT or JONES. 
Lectures fully illustrated; two hours a week, with Laboratory 
Course, three hours a week. 


+ A. Sounp.—Velocity of Sound; Determination of Rates of 
vibration of Tuning Forks; Resonance; Laws of vibration 
of strings. | 

7. B. Licut.—Photometry; Laws of Reflection and Refraction; 
Indices of Refraction: Focal Lengths and Magnifying 
Powers. of Mirrors, Lenses, Telescopes and Microscopes; 
the Sextant, Spectroscope, Spectrometer, Diffraction Grat- 
ting, Optical Bench and Polariscopes. 

7. C. Heat.—Construction and Calibration of Thermometers; Melt- 
ing and Boiling Points; Air Thermometer; Expansion of 
solids, liquids and gases; Calorimetry; Specific and Latent 
Heats; Laws of Vapour Pressure; Radiation; the Mechan- 
ical Equivalem of Heat. 





syeoee yw 


See cokuanl 


Per ss ritits 1 Uhbbses 
: ° ¥ 


Macdonald Physics Building.—A Lecture Theatre. 


Macdonald Physics Building.—An Elementary Electrical Laboratory. 





) 
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8. EXPERIMENTAL Puysics.—(Second Course.) —ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. Text-book, GANot or S. P. THOMPSON. 
Lectures fully illustrated; two hours a week, with Laboratory 
Course, three hours a week. 

MAGNETISM.—Measurement of Pole Strength and Moment 
of a Magnet; the Magnetic Field: Methods of Deflection 
and Oscillations; Comparison of moments and deter- 
mination of elements of Earth’s magnetism. Frictional 
Electricity. Current Electricity—Complete course of 
measurements of Current Strength, Resistance and Elec- 
tromotive Force; Calibration of Galvanometers: the 
Electrometer; Comparison of Condensers; Electromag- 
netic Induction. 

N.B.—For Advanced Courses intended for Electrical Engineering 

Students and Graduates pursuing the study of Physics, see Calendar, 
Faculty of Applied Science. 


Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 


(Advanced Sections and Honour Courses.) 
(a) MATHEMATICS. 

9. MAaTHEMATICS.—HALL and STEvENs, Euclid; Casry, Sequel to 
Euclid; HALL and Knicut, Advanced Algebra; ToDHUNTER or 
BURNSIDE and PANTON, Theory of Equations (selected course), 
Two or three hours each week. 


10. MatHematics.—Lock, Higher Trigonometry, with McCLELLAND 
and PrEsTON, Spherical Trigonometry, Part I; SALmon, 
Conic Sections, chapters I, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 10 to 13 inclu- 
sive; WILLIAMSON, Differential and Integral Calculus (selected 
course), 

Three hours a week. 


(6) MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1z. MATHEMATICS.—WILLIAMSON, Differential and Integral Calculus; 
and Boor or ForsytuH, Differential Equations, or SALMON, 
Geometry of Three Dimensions (alternate years). 
ASTRONOMY.—GODFRAY. 
Two hours a week. 


12, MATHEMATICAL Puysics.—MIncuIN, Statics, Vol. I (selected 
chapters; WILLIAMSON and TARLETON, Dynamics, Chaps. I to 
8 inclusive; Besant, Vol. I., Hydro-Mechanics, “Part I., chaps. 
I, 2, 3, 7; PARKINSON, Optics. 
Two hours a week. 
EXPERIMENTAL Puysics.—Course 7. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Advanced 


sections. 
First Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Honour 


Courses 
Third 
and 
Fourth 
Years. 


Third 
Year. 
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Fourth 13. PuHysicAL AstronomMy.,—Goprray, Lunar Theory; or CHEYNE, 

Year. Planetary Theory; Newron, Principia, Lib. I, secs. 9 and 11, 
with the necessary preliminary propositions. 

Fourth 14. MatTHeMATICAL Puysics.—MIncuin, Statics, Vol. IL., selected 

Year. chapters; WILLIAMSON and TARLETON, Dynamics: Rour# 
Dynamics of a Rigid Body (for reference); BESANT, Hydro- 
Mechanics; Preston, Theory of Light: CUMMING, Theory 
of Electricity. 
EXPERIMENTAL Puysics.—Course 8. 

A special course for Graduates and Advanced Students will be 
delivered during the Session 1900-1901, by Professor Cox, at hours 
to be arranged. Subject—The Relations between Optics and Electri- 
city. 

Honour (c) EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 


che eta I5. Courses 7, 8, (10 hours a week). Elements of the Calculus; 


Year. Simple Differential Equations: Elements of Analytical Geometry, 

Elementary Dynamics of a Particle: Elementary Rigid Dynamics, 
Fourth 16. Advanced Courses in Heat. Optics and Electricity, A short 
Year. course in Physical Chemistry. 


Chemistry. 


Professors:—B. J. Harrington. M. A. PRD ae 
J. Wallace Walker, M.A., Ph.D. 

Lecturer:—Nevil Norton Evans. M.AS. 

Demonstrators :—James Henderson, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Second . GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—A Course of lectures on Elementary Chem- 
Year. ical Theory, and on the principal elements and their com- 
pounds. The lectures are fully illustrated by means of experi- 
ments. 
Text-Book—REMSEN’s Introduction to the Study of Chem- 
istry. 
Three hours a week, 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—This course is compulsory 
for all undergraduates taking the above course of lectures. The 
work includes experiments illustrative of the Laws of Chem- 
ical Combination, the Preparation of Pure Chemical Com- 
pounds, and elementary Qualitative Analysis. 

Six hours a week. 
2. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—An elementary course on the more im- 
portant Chemical Industries. 


Two hours a week during the first term, and one during the 
second, 
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3: ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.- An elementary course of 


lectures on Organic Chemistry for Biological Students and for 
Students Intending to take Organic Chemistry in the Fourth 
Y ear, 

‘wo hours a week during the second term. 


4. ADVANCED PRaActIcAL CHEMISTRY.—Laboratory practice in me- 
thods of gravimetric, volumetric and e ectrolytic Quantitative 
Analysis, 


Note.—The Organic Laboratory will be open during the Second 
Th c % r>* ses “ . + : | 
erm for Biological Students who desire to obtain an elementary 
knowledge of the methods employed in preparing organic substances. 


5; ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—A systematic course of lectures on Or- 


ganic Chemistry, including the Analysis of Organic Substances aura 
§ - UNemistry, g Anaiysis ganic Substances, Year. 
Calculation of Formulae, Determination of Molecular Weights, 
Polymerism, Isomerism, etc.. followed by a discussion of 
the more important derivatives of the Fatty and Aromatic 
series of Compounds. Students intending to enter the Medical 
Faculty would find this course of great advantage. 
Two hours a week, 
6. PracticaL Orcanic CHEemistry.—A complete course on the pre- 
paration and analysis of Organic Substances, with determina- 
tions of Molecular Weights. etc. 
7. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY.—The lectures on Physical Chemistry are 
divided into two parts. In the first term they include a study 
of such physical properties of gases, liquids and solids as are 
known to depend upon their Chemical Constitution. Thermo- 
Chemistry and the Law of Mass Action. The second term is 
devoted to Electro-chemistry. The lectures will be based upon 
the application of the gaseous laws to solutions. 
8. PracticaL PuystcaL Cuemistry.—Laboratory work will include 
the various methods of determining the Molecu'ar Weights 
of gases and of substances in solution, accurate measurements 
of densities, refractive indices, surface tensions, and specific 
rotations: also examples of chemical statics and kinetics, and 
electro-chemical measurements. 
9. MINERAL ANALysts.—A course of laboratory work comprising 
advanced quantitative analysis and investigation of the consti- 
tution of mineral species. Honour 
(1) Chemistry; (2) Experimental Physics (Course 7); (3) Mechan- vourecr 


ics (Course 4); (4) Differential and Integral Calculus (4 hours a week Year. 
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for first half of second term or 2 hours a week for whole term), with 
Biology, or Geology, or Mineralogy. 


Fourth (1) Chemistry (Organic and Physical); (2) Experimental Physics 
Year. (Course 8). 


Mineralogy. 


Professor:—B. J. Harrington, M.A., Ph.D. 


Demonstrator:— 
Honours. 
Third Year ?- 


MINERALOGY.—Lectures and demonstrations illustrated by models 
and specimens in the Peter Redpath Museum and the Mae- 
donald Chemistry and Mining Building. Among the subjects 
discussed are: Crystallography; physical properties of minerals 
dependent upon light, electricity, state of aggregation, etc.; 
chemical composition, calculation of mineral formulz, quanti- 
valent ratios, etc.; principles of classification, description of 
species. 

Two hours a week. 

MINERALOGY (In continuation of No. 1).—Description of 

species, particular attention being paid to those which are 


important as rock constituents and to the economic minerals 


of Canada. 
First term, two hours a week. 

DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY.—Laboratory practice in blowpipe 
analysis and its application to the determination of mineral 
species. This work is carried on in the new laboratory pro- 
vided for the purpose in the Chemistry and Mining Building. 

Thursday, 2 to 5 p.m. 


Third Year * 


Elementary Biology. 


Professors:—D. P. Penhallow, M.Sc. 
E. M. MacBride, M.A., D.Sc. 


Second 1. This course is designed for those who may wish an introduction 
Year. to the principles of general biology, but who cannot carry such work 
Elementary beyond the limits of an elementary course; for students in Arts pro- 
Biology. ceeding to Medicine, and also for those who may wish to take the 
more advanced work of the Third and Fourth Years to which it will 

be introductory. 


a. ZooLocy.—First half-session—This course will comprise the study 
of a selected number of types leading up to and including the 
rudiments of vertebrate anatomy, and forming an introduction 
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to the more systematic work of the Third and Fourth Years. 


The types selected for 1900-1901, will include Amoeba, Hydra, 


sumbricus, Scyllium and Rana. 
b. Botany.—Second half-session.—This course will comprise a num- 
ber of type studies, commencing with the lowest forms of life 


and including one of the Gymnosperms. It will deal with the 


general structure of the plant body; the differentiation of organs; 
principles of movement, nutrition, respiration and fixation 


the 
of carbon, the evolution of plant forms, and the general relations 
of plants to animals. 

For 1900-1901, the types will include a myxomycete, Rivu- 
Spirogyra, Pleurococcus, Oedogonium, Fucus, Umbilica- 
Pteris, Lycopodium, Pinus or Larix. 


laria, 
ria, Agaricus, Mnium, 
This course will form the basis of more extended studies in 
the Third and Fourth Years. 
Two lectures and two laboratory periods each week. 


Botarvy. 
Professor:—D. P. Penhallow, M.Sc. 
Lecturer:—C. M. Derick, M.A. 
Ordinary 


tr. Pxrant Brotocy. (See above 6).—This course is introduc- Seeond 
tory to the more advanced work of the Third and Fourth Years, Year. 
and will be represented by a number of types as far as and 
ing one of the Gymnosperms. 
Two lectures and two laboratory periods each week. 
Ordinary 


2. SPECIAL MorpHoLoGcy.—This course is designed to give a compre- Third 
hensive knowledge of the structure of plants, their relation- Year. 
ships and the principles of development as illustrated by type 
forms. Attention will also be given to the ecological relations 
of plants as indicated by special structural modifications. 

This work will serve as the basis of more special studies in 
the various groups represented, of the work of the Fourth 
Year and of special studies in Bacteriology, Physiology and 
Palaeo-botany. 

For 1900-1901, it will comprise: 

a. Introaw ctory.—The construction of the microscope; determination 

of amplifications; micrometry; drawings; section cutting; pre- 
paration of microscopic objects. 

This part of the work presupposes familiarity with the optics 
of the microscope as given in Physics (3) of the Second Year. 

b.. Critical studies of the Thallophyta, Bryophyta, and Pteridophyta 
as illustrated by a Myxomycete, Diatoms, Chroococcus, Nostoc, 


K 





Ordinary 
Fourth 
Year. 


Honours. 
Third 
Year. 


Honours, 
Fourth 
Year. 
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Rivularia, Bacteria, a Desmid, Spirogyra, Pleurococcus, Volvox; 
Oedogonium, Vaucheria, Chara, Fucus, Nemalion, Rhizopus, 
Eurotium, Umbilicaria, Puccinia, Agaricus, Anthoceros, Mnium, 
Pteris, Equisetum, Lycopodium, Selaginella. 

Comparisons with other members of the various groups will 
be made as far as time permits. 

Two lectures and two laboratory periods each week. 

This course will be open to all students of the Third Year 
during the session of 1900-1901, after which the Elementary 
Biology of the Second Year will be required as a basis. 


- 3. For the session of 1900-1901, the work of the Fourth Year will be 


a continuation of, and open to all students who have satisfac- 
torily completed the work of the previous year. The course 
will include critical studies of the Thallophyta, Bryophyta and 


Pteridophyta; together with special readings on Biological pro- 
I 


ye studied:—A Myxomycete, 
Diatoms, Chroococcus, Nostoc, Rivularia, Bacteria, a Desmid, 
Spirogyra, Pleurococcus, Volvox, Oedogonium, Vaucheria, 
Chara, Fucus, Nemalion, Rhizopus, Eurotium, Umbilicaria, 
Puccinia, Agaricus, Anthoceros, Mnium, Pteris, Equisetum, 
Lycopodium, Selaginella. 


blems.’ The following types will 


Comparisons with other members of the various groups will 
be made as far as time permits. 

Two lectures and two laboratory periods each week. 

For the session of 1900-1901, the work of the Fourth Year will 
be taken at the same time as that of the Third Year. 


Honour Course IN BIOLOGY. 


[For the Zoological part of this course, see p. 101.] 

4. Students electing Honours in the Third Year, will, in addition 
to the ordinary work of that year, take a special course of reading 
under the direction of the professor, who will hold a colloquium 
once a week for the purpose of giving direction and advice in such 
work. 

For 1900-1901, the special readings will comprise 

CAMPBELL, Evolution of Plants. 


Vines, Physiology of Plants, together with such special memoirs 
as may be selected. 
One hour each week. 


5. For the session of 1900-1901, students electing Honours in the 
Fourth Year will take the same readings as, and together with the 


Third Year. 
One hour each week. 
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It is anticipated that for the session of IQOI-1902, provision may be 
made for a special course in experimental Plant Physiology, either 


+ 


as a part of the Honours work, or as post-graduate work. 


Zoology. 


Professor:—Ernest William MacBride, M.A., D.Sc. 
Demonstrator:—F. Slater Jackson, M.D. 


| : Ordinary 
I. ANIMAL Biotocy [see Biology, p. 98].—This course includes a Second 
careful study of certain selected types leading up to and includ- Year. 


ing a knowledge of the fundamental principles of vertebrate 


structure. It forms part of the course on General Biology. 


‘wo lectures and two demonstrations a week during the au- 


tumn term, . 
Ordinary 


2. ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY.—This course consists of a general survey Third 
of all the principal types of structure met with in the anima Year. 
kingdom. Special attention will be paid to living representa- 
tives of those groups, which are largely represented in the 
fossil record, in order to prepare students for an intelligent 
study of Geology. In the winter term (New Year till Easter), 
a number of vertebrate types will be dissected and a study made 
of the principle features of vertebrate osteology as illustrated 
by the skeletons in the collection of the Redpath Museum. 

In the near future, a knowledge of the course in Animal 
Biology will be assumed in the case of students electing to take 
Zoology in the Third Year. In the session 1900-1901, however, 
arrangements will be made to enable students taking Zoology 
for the first time to make themselves acquainted with the work 


done in the Second Year. 
Iwo lectures and two demonstrations a week throughout the 


session. 
HONOUR COURSE IN BIOLOGY. 


[For the Botanical portion of this course see p. 100.] ; 
Honours: 


During the Third Year students pursuing the Honours course in Third 
Year. 


Ww 


siology will take the ordinary work, and, in addition, will be 
expected to pursue a course of reading. The professor will, 
once a week, hold a colloquium in order to give direction and 
advice in this course. 
The books required for the session 1900-1901 will be: 
DaRWIN. Origin of Species. 
VERWORN. General Physiology (English edition). 


One hour a week. 





Honours. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Ordinary 
Third 
Year. 

(Fourth 

Year, Old 
Curri- 

culum ) 
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4. A special Honours course will be given during the Fourth Year. 
This will include: 

(a). A study of those of invertebrate groups not dealt with in (3)— 
specially of those which are of interest on account of their parasitic 


habits and their relation to disease. 

(b) A study theoretical and practical of Embryology and Organo- 
geny, combined with a discussion of the most prominent disputed 
questions in Zoological Scienee. 

During the session 1900-1901 the course will also include a study 
of Vertebrate. Osteology as in former years. 

In addition. the following course of extra reading will be required, 
V1Z. ‘— 

Wattace.—Island Life. 
Woopwarp.—Vertebrate Palaeontology. 

A short weekly essay on some selected point will be likewise ex- 
pected. 

Two lectures and two demonstrations a week throughout the term. 

N.B.—No student is permittted to attend the lectures without taking 
the practical work. Under the regulations oi the new curriculum, the 
special fee for the use of the laboratory is abolished, but the sum of 
$2.50 is exacted from each student in order to cover the cost of the 
class-book and some other necessaries which are supplied to him, and 
become his property. This sum need only be paid once; if the 
student attends a second course in the department it is not required. 


Geology. 


Professor:—Frank D. Adams, M.A.Sc., Ph.D. 
Demonstrator:—Osmond E. Leroy, B.A. 


1. GENERAL GEOLOGY.—The lectures will embrace a general survey 
of the whole field of Geology, and will be introduced by a 
short course on Mineralogy. Especial attention will be de- 
voted to Dynamical Geology and to Historical Geology inelud- 
ing a description of the fauna and flora of the earth during 
the successive periods of its past history. 

The lectures will be illustrated by the extensive collections in 
the Peter Redpath Museum, as well as by mode's, maps, sections 
and lantern views. There will be an excursion every Saturday 
until the snow falls, after which the excursion will be replaced 
by a demonstration in the Museum. 

Text-Book.—Scott, An Introduction to Geology. Books of 
Reference—Dawson, Hand-Book of Geology; Dana, Manual 
of Geology. 

Three hours a week throughout the year, with additional excur- 
sions and demonstrations as above stated. 
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Honours Course In GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


LFor Mineralogical portion of this course see p. 98.] 
In the Third Year, students pursuing the Honours Course will take 
the Ordinary work (General Geology, 1). 
In the Fourth Year they will take following courses (2, 3, 4, § 
and 6). 


2. PETROGRAPHY.—The modern methods of study employed in Petro eee 
graphy are first described, and the classification and description Year, 
of rocks is then taken up. 
One lecture a week during the first term. One afternoon 
a week throughout the year will be devoted to special micro 
scopical work in the Petrographical Laboratory. 
fext-Book.—Harker, Petrology for Students. 
Books of Reference.— Rosrensuscu. Mikroskopische Physio. 
graphie, and Rutiey, Rock forming Minerals, 


3. A, PALAONTOLOGY.—An extension of the Paleontology of Course 
I, with special studies of some of the more important groups 
of fossils. 

One lecture a week during the second term and one demon- 
stration a week, with special studies in the Peter Redpath 
Museum, 

Books of Reference—NicHoLtson and LypEKKER, Manual of 
Paleontology; Z1TTEL, Text-Book of Palzontology. 

3. B. Puystocrapuy.—Adescription of Land Forms with reference 
to classification, drainage development and climatic control. 

Special attention will be paid to the influence of Geographical 
factors in the history of man. The physical features will be 
taken up during the latter half of the course. 

One lecture and one demonstration a week during the se- 
cond term. 

In the session of 1900-1901, course 3 B., but not 3 A.,, will be 


given. 


4. PrAcTICAL GEOLOGY AND Ore Deposits.—A description of the 
methods employed in carrying out Geological Surveys, and in 
preparing Geological Sections. Special Studies in folding, 
faulting, etc., concluding with a general treatment of the nature 
and mode of occurrence of Ore Deposits. 

One lecture or demonstration a week throughout the year. 

Text-Books.—GEIKiE, Outlines of Field Geology; Kemp, Ore 
Deposits of the United States. Pur_irps and Louris, A Treatise 
on Ore Deposits. 
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Honours. eres 
Fourth s. CANADIAN GroLocy.—A general descripticn of the Geology nd 


Year. Mineral Resources of the Dominion. 
One lecture a week during the second term. 
Text-Book.—Dawson, Hand-book of Geology. 
Books of Reference—The Reports ot the Geological Survey 


of Canada. 


6. GEoLocicaL CoLtoguium.—A discussion each week of some 
Geological topic, references to the literature of which have 
been given by the Professor in the week preceding. The 
course is intended to give students some acquaintaince with 
Geological literature, as well as a wider knowledge of the great 
principles which underlie the Science. 

One hour a week in second term. 
N.B.—A large amount of additional private reading will also be 
required of Candidates for Honours. 
Students taking any of these courses are entitled to tickets of 
admission to the Museum of the’ Natural History Society of Montreal. 


CoursE FoR B.A. Honours IN GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


Tuirp YEAR.—GEOLOGY (ordinary of Third Yer. 
MINERALOGY. 
Zoo.Locy (ordinary of Third Year). 
Cuemistry (of Second or Third Year). 


FourtH YEAR.—GEoLocY (Advanced)—(Lectures, Lab. work, Collo- 
quium, Reading.) 
MINERALOGY (Advanced). 
Botany (ordinary of Third Year). 
SURVEYING. 


Fconomics and Political Science 
Lecturers: 
Professor James E. LeRossignol, M.A. (McGill), Ph.D. (Leipzig), 
of the University of’ Denver, Colo:ado. 





During the session 1900-01 a full course will be given in the above 
department, counting as an option in the Third or Fourth Year o! 
the new undergraduate curriculum for the degree of B.A. The course 
will be open also to Partial Students and others, 

Alternatively, each subject may be taken as a half-course—Econo- 
mics up to Christmas, and Political Science from January to themend of 
March. 





— 
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1. Economics.- scope and method of Economic Science: history of Third or 
€conomic theory; public and private wealth: consumption, production Fourth 
and distribution of wealth; theory of value; theory of rent: inte-est and Year. 


pronts; wages; money and credit; combinations of employers and of 
labourers; speculation; transportation: commercial development and 
generally the industrial organization of society. 

Text-books and Books of Reference:—Hadley’s Economics and 
ingram's History of Political Economy; Bullock’s Introduction to 
Political Economy; Gide’s Principles of- Political Economy; Mar- 
shall’s Principles of Economics, Macleod’s Elements of Economics: 
Macfarlane’s Value, Price and Distribution: Cohn’s History of Poli- 
tical Economy. 

Following the half course on Economics will come a second half 
course on POLITICAL SCIENCE as under:— 


2. POLITICAL ScIENCE.—The general principles of Political Science, 
its province and problems: relations to the social and economic 
sciences; origin of government and law: history of early institutions; 
the village community; growth of the British Constitution and English 
liberties; revolutions; written constitutions; democracy in England, 
America and France; protection and free trade; bi-metallism, wages, 
railways, municipal ownership, trusts, economic crises, anarchy and 
socialism, international relations. 

Text books and Books of Reference:—Wilson’s The State; Mc- 
Kechnie’s The State and the Individual; Woolsey’s Political Sci- 
ence; Lowell’s Government and Parties in Continental Europe; 
Dilke’s Problems of Greater Britain; The Statesman’s Year Book, with 
references to the current literature of the subject. 

Four hours a week. 


Roman Law. 
Professor:—F. P. Walton, B.A., B.C.L. 


tr. A Course is offered in Roman Law, open to Third and Fourth 
Year students in Arts, and qualifying as an option for the B.A. 


degree. For details, see p. 201. 


Art (History of) and Archaeology. 
S. Henbest Capper, M.A., Macdonald Professor of Architecture. 


The complete course will be comprised in two sessions, a half 
course of fifty lectures being given each session. 


1. For Session 1900-1901 the subjects included will be as follows:— 
(1), The origins of art and the sources of artistic expression, with 
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special reference to materials and technical processes and the limita- 
tions these impose. 

(2). A survey of the history of architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
the industrial arts in the ancient world: Egypt; Assyria; Greece; 
Rome. 

(3). Outlines of the topography and archaeology of Greece and 
Rome, more especially Athens; Olympia; Rome; Pompeii. 

The lectures will be delivered in the Architecture Class-room, En- 
gineering Building, on Mondays and Thursdays, at 3 p.m. 
They will be illustrated by lantern slides, casts, photographs, dia- 
grams, etc. 

Text-books.—Baldwin Brown, “The Fine Arts’ (Murray, Scribner); 
Hamlin, “History of Architecture’ (Longmans); Upcott, “Tntroduc- 
tion to Greek Sculpture” (Clarendon Press). 

Reference Books—Perrot & Chipiez, Histoire de l’Art dans |’An- 
tiquité, Murray; Handbook of Greek Archaeology; E. Gardner, 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture; Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome. 

























Meteorology. 
Superintendent of Observatory:—C, H. McLeod, Ma.E. 
Instruction in Meteorological Observations will be given in the 
Observatory at hours to suit the convenience of the senior students. 
Certificates will be granted to those students who pass a Satis- 
factory examination on the construction and use of meteo-ological 
instruments and on the general facts of Meteorology. 
























Pedagogy. 
Principal of the Normal School:—S. P. Robins, M.A., LL.D. 


eo Lectures on this subject will be given in the Normal School to 
undergraduates of the Third and Fourth Years, who wish to obtain 
the Provincial Academy Diploma. 

~ Lecture hours, 3 to 4 p.m., Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Physical Culture. 
Medical Examiner and Instructor:—R. Tait McKenzie, B.A., M.D. 


The classes will meet at. the University Gymnasium at hours to 
be announced at the commencement of the Session. The Wick- 
steed Silver and Bronze Medals (the gift of Dr. R. J. Wicksteed) 
are offered for competition to students of the Graduating Class and 
to students who have had instruction in the Gymnasium for two 
sessions,—the silver medal to the former, the bronze medal to the 
latter. (See p. 35.) 
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VIII. LABOR ATORIES. 
The Macdonald Physical Laboratories 


The equipment of the Macdonald Physical Building Laboratories comn- 
prises: (1) apparatus for illustrating lectures; (2) s'mple forms or the 
principal iustruments for use by the Students in practical work; (3) 11 


. 4) tee 
J 


most recent types of all important instruments for exact mecsurement. 
to be usei in connection with special work and research. 
The basement contains the cellars, furnaces, and janitor’ 


tanned 
> UCVAaTI 


ment at the west end of the building. The machine room—containing 


a small gas engine and dynamo, which are fitted for testing, but 


can 
also be used for light and power, a motor-alternator and a motor- 
dynamo—is situated at the extreme western corner of the basement 
so as to be as far removed as possible from the delicate magneti 
and electrical instruments. Here is also the switch board for con- 
trolling the various circuits for supplying direct or alternating cur 
rent to different parts of the building. The Accumulator Room con- 
tains a few large storage cells, charged by the motor-dynamo, which 
are fitted with a suitable series-parallel arrangement and with rheo- 


stats for obtaining and controlling large currents up to 4,000 amperes 
for testing ammeters and low resistances, etc. 

The Magnetic Laboratory contains magnetic instruments and 
variometers of different patterns, and also a duplicate of the B. A. 


Electro-dynamometer, which has been completely remodelled and 
. r ’ . nes T 5 ike 2 
set up with great care for absolute measurements of current. The 


Laboratory, on the opposite side of the basement, contains a very fine 
Lorenz apparatus for the absolute measurement of resistance, con- 
structed under the supervision of Prof. Viriamu Jones. It also con- 
tains a set of Ewing Seismographs and a pair of Darwin Recording 
Mirrors for measuring small movements of the soil. 

There is a Constant Temperature Room, surrounded by double 
walls, which contains a Standard Rieffler Clock, and is fitted for 
comparator work. 

The ground floor contains at the western corner a small machine 
shop, fitted with a milling machine and suitable lathes and tools, 
driven by electric motors, and sttch appliances as are required tor 
the making and repairing of the instruments, for which the services 
of a mechanical assistant are retained. There is also a store room 
for glass, chemicals and cleaning materials, and extensive lockers and 
lavatories for the use of the students. | 

The Main Electrical Laboratory is a room 60 feet by 40, and Is 
fitted with a number of brick piers, which come up through the 
floor. and rest on independent foundations, in addition to the usual 
slate shelves round the walls. This room contains a large number 
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of electrometers, galvanometers, potentiometers and other testing 
instruments of variows patterns, and adapted for different uses. It 
connects with a smaller room at the side, in which are kept the 
resistance boxes and standards, and also the capacity standards. A 
small research laboratory, adjoining the electrical laboratory, is fitted 
up for the study of electrical discharge in high vacua, and for work 
with Rontgen and uranium radiation, and with ultra-violet light. 

The First Floor contains the Main Lecture Theatre, with seats 
for about 250 students. The lecture table is supported on separate 
piers, which are independent of the floor. Complete arrangements 
are provided for optical projection and illustration. The Preparation 
Koom in the rear contains many of the larger pieces of lecture 
apparatus, but the majority of the instruments, when not in use, are 
kept in suitable cases in the adjoining apparatus room. On the 
same floor there is the Heat Laboratory, devoted to advanced work 
in Thermometry, Pyrometry and Calorimetry, and also to such elec- 
trical work as involves the use of thermostats and the measurement 
of the effects of temperature. There are also two smaller rooms for 
Professors and Demonstrators. 

The Second Floor is partly occupied by the upper half of the Lec- 
ture Theatre. There is also an Examination Room for paper work, 
a Mathematical Lecture Room, with a special apparatus room de- 
voted to apparatus for illustrating Mathematical Physics, and a 
special Physical Library chiefly devoted to reference books and 
periodicals relating to Physics. A store room, lavatories and Pro- 
fessors’ Room occupy the remainder of the flat. 

The Third Floor contains the Elementary Laboratory, a room 60 
feet square, devoted to elementary practical work in Heat, Sound and 
Electricity and Magnetism. There is a Demonstrator’s room adjoin- 
ing, and an optical annex devoted to experiments with lenses, gal- 
vanometers, etc., which require a darkened room. On the other side 
of the building there is a spectroscopic room containing a six-inch 
Rowland grating, with mountings by Brashear, and other large spec- 
trometers and polarimeters. Also a series of smaller optical rooms, 
including a photometric room, specially fitted for Arc photometry, 
and a dark room for photographic work. Communication between 
the different flats is facilitated by means of a hydraulic elevator. The 
building is lighted throughout by electricity, and heated by hot water. 
The walls are of pressed brick, and the floors of hard maple. There 
is a ventilating system, consisting of Tobin tubes and suitable exit 
flues, assisted by a fan in the roof. 
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The Macdonald Chemical] I aboratories 


The main lecture-theatre, extending through two stories, is entered 
from the ground floor, andseats nearly 250 siuuents. The lecture-table 1s 
supplied with coal-gas, oxygen and hydrogen, electricity, water, 


vacuum, down-draught, etc., and can be well seen from all parts of 
the room. 


Besides the main lecture-theatre there are three smaller class-rooms, 
accommodating from 40 to 60 students each. 

The three principal laboratories have each a floor-space of about 
2,400 square feet, and together have accommodation for nearly two 
hundred students working at a time. They are lighted on three sides, 
and have ample hood space. One is intended for beginners, and the 
others for more advanced work, more particularly in qualitative and 
quantitative analysis. In connection with each of the main labora- 
tories is a balance-room. equipped with balances by several of the 
best makers. 

Physical Chemistry is provided for in a special laboratory, nearly 
30 by 4o feet, lighted from the north, and supplied with electricity, 
steam, vacuum pumps, etc. The equipment of this department con- 
sists of the apparatus necessary for the determination of the specific 
gravities of solutions, of the depression of freezing point, and the rise 
of boiling point, of the densities of gases and vapours. There are 
constant temperature baths for accurate measurement of. solubilities, 
Kohlrausch’s apparatus for determining the electrical conductivity 
of solutions, and the apparatus necessary for measuring the electro- 
motive forces generated between metals and their solutions, and 
voltaic cells generally. There are also-calorimeters for measuring the 
heat effects produced in chemical reactions. There is on the same 
floor an optical room furnished with refractometers for measuring 
the refractive indices of solutions, goniometers, polariscopes and 
spectroscopes. Other forms of apparatus will be added as required 
for research work. 

Immediately adjoining the laboratory of Physical Chemistry 1s 
the Photographic department, supplied with two dark rooms, ar- 
ranged on the maze system, and supplied with the necessary applli- 
ances for all ordinary photographic work, including an enlarging 
camera. Apparatus for micro-photography will shortly be added to 
the equipment. 

The laboratory for Gas Analysis has a northern exposure, and 
fitted with a large tank, to contain water at the temperature 
of the room, for use in the measurement of gases. The tables are 
arranged for work with mercury, and the laboratory is supplied with 
the apparatus of Hempel, Dittmar, Orsat, Elliot, and others. It 
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contains also Fleuss, Boltwood and ‘Topler pumps for providing 
high vacua. 

The laboratory for Electrolytic Analysis is supplied with accumu- 
lators, thermopile, platinum electrodes, rheostats, ammeters, volt- 
meters, etc. 

Another room is shortly to be equipped with electric furnaces 
and other appliances for electro-chemical work. 

The Organic Department comprises a laboratory for preparations and 
research, a combustion room for analysis, a dark room for polari- 
scope and saccharimeter work, and a lecture room. The laboratory 
is fitted with all the necessary apparatus for organic research—special 
hoods for work with poisonous gases, regulating ovens for digesting 
and drying at various temperatures, filter presses for the extraction 
of raw materials, and various forms of apparatus for distillation in 
vacuo. The dark room is equipped with polariscopes and sacchari- 
meters for sugar work. There is a large quantity of the necesary 
organic chemicals, which are supplied free of charge to students 
engaged in routine or research work in this department. 

The laboratory for Determinative Mineralogy has places for 28 stu- 
dents, and is supplied with abundant material for practical work. 
It adjoins the lecture-room, in which the lectures on advanced 


mineralogy are delivered. The mineralogical department is also pro- 
vided with suitable machinery, run by electricity, for cutting and 
polishing minerals. 


The Library contains a valuable collection of ‘the most recent 
English, French and German books, and sets of various journals and 
transactions, including the Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Ge- 
sellschaft, Journal ftir praktische Chemie, Chemisches Central!-blatt. 
Fresenius’ Zeitschrift fir Analytische Chemie, Annales de Chimie et 
de Physique, Journal of the Chemical Society, Chemical News, 
Mineralogical Magazine, Mineralogische und Petrographische Mit- 
theilungen, etc. The library is open to stuients under such restric- 
tions as are necessary to prevent damage or loss of books. 

The rooms for allied purposes have, as far as possible, been grouped 
together on the same floor, and there is a hydrauli: lift running 
from the basement to the attic. The offices and principal laboratories 
and supply rooms are also connected by a system of telephones. The 
building is practically fire-proof. 


Botanical Laboratories. 
The Botanical Laboratories occupy the upper floor of the central 
Arts building. 
The laboratory for general Morphology provides table accommoda- 
tion for fifty students, and is equipped with all the necessary appli- 
ances for the practical study of plants, either fresh or dry. 





In 


In the Botanica] 


the Zoological 





Laboratories 





Laboratories. 
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In connection with this laboratory, a large collection of dried 
plants is maintained, from which material is drawn for practical work. 
Each student is supplied with a dissecting microscope, which he 


1S required to return in good order at the close of the session. 


gi > l~} en tne . % - = nee — . cr 
[he laboratories for special Morphology at present afford accom- 


}. > nN , _~ 4 7a y 4 . 4 = - . : : . 
modation tor twenty-four students. Each table is provided with a 
complete outht of instruments and reagents. Provision is also made 


for accurate micrometric work, and for the production of accurate 
drawings by means of the camera lucida and Leitz’s drawing instru- 
ment. More special instruments, including polariscope, spectroscope 
and photographic apparatus, afford opportunity for detailed studies 
in these several directions. 


Ample provision for material of all kinds is found in the resources 


of the Botanic Garden, and in a large supply of stock preparations. 

An investigator's table held by the University at the Biological 
Laboratory, Wood’s Hall, Massachusetts, is available for such stu- 
dents as may successfully complete the advanced course of the Third 
and Fourth Years. 


Botanic Garden. 


The Botanic Garden occupies a commanding situation at the 
summit of the Cote des Neiges Hill, distant from the College about 
one and one-half miles, and comprises an area of about nine acres. 

The conservatories embrace a continuous series of houses having 
a total ground area of 4,600 square feet. They include a camellia 
house, 20 x 60 feet; a mixed stove, 20 x 80 feet; a greenhouse, 20 
x 60 feet: and an Australian house, 20 x 30 feet. 

The collection comprises an important and somewhat extensive 
representation of Australasian plants, and type-forms of vegetation 
from various parts of the world. 

During the winter material for practical study is provided in large 
quantity to meet the requirements of the College and of such of the 
City schools as may have acquired special privileges in this respect. 

Students are admitted to the garden and allowed the use of mate- 
rial for practical study, under special conditions, For this purpose, 
students’ tickets are issued at the opening of the session to all those 
taking the course in Botany. 

The public are admitted to the garden without charge, every day, 
except Sunday. 


Zoological Laboratories. 


The Zoological Department occupies the whole of the uppermost 
floor of the east wing of McGill College and the larger portion of 
the floor immediately below this one. 
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It consists of: 

(a). A large laboratory affording accommodation for a class of 
90 students, 

(6). A smaller laboratory capable of seating about 18 students. 

(c). Three smaller laboratories fitted up for purposes of research, 

(dq). A room fitted up for the University Osteologist. 


Dissecting trays, simple and compound microscopes, reasonable 
quantities of the ordinary reagents and of glass are provided by the 
department, but. students must provide themselves with dissecting 
instruments, and with razors. 

The Department is provided with four large tanks and a number of 
smaller ones in order to maintain a supply of fresh specimens through- 
out the winter. 

The subjects for practical work, are, so far as possible, selected 
from species inhabiting the vicinity of Montreal. 

The laboratories are well provided with thermostats, microtomes, 
and other instruments required for advanced research. There is also 
a small library attached to the department. 


Petrographical Laboratory. 


The Petrographical Laboratory, containing the chief rock collec- 
tions of the University, is situated in the Macdonald Chemistry and 
Mining Building, and is arranged for the use of Honour and Graduate 
students. It is provided with a number of petrographical. microscopes 
by Seibert and Crouch, as well as with models, sets of thin sections, 
electro-magnets, heavy solutions, etc., for petrographical work. 

For purposes of study and comparison, in conection with ad- 
vanced work and petrographical investigation, Dr. Adams’ extensive 
private collection of rocks and thin sections is available. 





TIME TABLE—FACULTY OF ARTS. 
























































| Hours., Monpay. | ‘Tugspay. WEDNESDAY. | THURSDAY. FrRIpay. SATURDAY. 
| » See wa 
| ; | 
/ 9 Latin. Mathematics,| Mathematics. | Greek. | Mathematics. 
: 
— —__—— pode | pe. 4s 
/ + sat : 
| 10 Mathematics, Greek. Latin. | French. Greek, 
xs / 
<i | | | 
e | 11 French, German, German, | German, English. 
) 
ea. | 
oe = ee ess , , 
ne rm 1% Physics, French. English. | Latin. Physics. 
—m, 2a | Bae y 
fy on tbbeeeceay | Sess pee 
2 Greek, English. French, Latin. 
| _s . ¥ 
Si German, 
ee oes ee ee TE a ES ee Se 
) C Pe Cs 
zerman, : . ) werinan. 7erman. » ¥ : 
| Lo ,1C E lis Biolog Piel 
9 Hebrew, ssasitiaiy —- Hebrew, Hebrew. 8) 
| 
. German ; : ye 
10 Greek, ee. French, Logic. Mathematics Biology, 
Hebrew. : 
0 nee a =? ™ 
11 |Mathematics. | Chemistry, Latin. Latin, | Greek, Biology, 
os on Tipwaees We er 
< | | | 
< Nae English. Greek. | Chemistry. | English. Chemistr y. 
AS rir} Latin. Biology.* Logic. | Greek. Latin, | 
1] ; : ~ 
3 | French. Biology. Mathematics. | French. 
| 
ie | alata 
a Biology. | 
| | 
5 French. | | 
\ i ’ Se 


* Zoology, first term; Botany, second term, 


Hours of Laboratory Work for the Classes in Chemistry and Biology 
(2 periods a week each) will be arranged to suit the convenience 
of Classes. 
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An Monpbay, TuEspDAY. | WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY. | SATURDAY, 
a —_—-————__ —- — ——- -— —- - ——____—— — | 
eg 3otany. Zoology. | Geol. Anatomy. Zool. | Chem. (Z) 
, Anatomy. Anatomy. Anat, Latin, Anatomy. | Prac. Anat, 
English. Sanskrit (Adv)| History. | Sanskrit (Adv) 
Mathematics. Ast. (a) Greek. Mechanics (@)| 
Physics (4) Opt. (3) Ast.(a) Opt.(6) 
Hist.ofPhilos. | 
1 10 | _ Geology. Prac, Anat. Prac. Anat. sot. Geol. | \ Chem. (Z) 
| Prac, Anat. Latin Latin. Prac. Anat, Prac, Anat, | Phys. (DZ) 
| History. | English. History. | Prac, Anat. 
Greek, Math. Greek, 
Physics (2) ! 
| 
s 
ea ae Prac. Anat. Prac. Anat. | Prac. Anat. Chem. Prac, Anat. | Geol, 
Dm | Hebrew. Hebrew. fs Mechanics Prac. Anat, Hebrew, | Prac. Anat, 
mm German, German, Comp. Philol, Hebrew. German, | History, 
<q | Chem. Hist, of Philos. German, (Padagogy-)} 
ey | (Pedagogy.)t | 
be | | 
| 49 Prac. Anat. Prac. Anat, Prac. Anat. Prac, Anat. | Prac. Anat. | 
: ; Geol. 
| Moral Phil, Moral Phil. | Comp, Eng. 3, 4 Moral Phil, | Moral Phil. | Prac Anat, 
= French, French, French. French. 
a Physics (A) Physics (4) 
oy 
Oo | 
Fy gq | Zool. (Z) Bot.(Z) | Chem. (Z) Zool. (LZ) 3¢ 
| oe | 20 aa © hem, 4 LOO. -) 90t. (Z) 
| Hid Ge Physi, Prac.(4)} Physiol. (4) Physiol, Prac.(4)| Physiol. (4) 
ru ra ONT aad English, Greek, Sanskrit (Adv. Eng, 
anskrit (Adv) ) & 
! eS -enpesabae we Math. Math. ' 
Z | Mechanics. Physics (Z] | Phivetica (L) 
<q | Hist.of Philos, Ree | mare are 
Q | . sot. (L) Zool. (Z) | Bot. (Z) 
aa] 3 Zool, (Z) Physi. Prac.(4) Chem, (Z) Physiol. Prac,(4)| La.in. 
ms Histol. ( Comp, Philol.|Physiol, Prac.(3)!Sanskrit (E aa *hysi 
| Histol. (3) omp, Philol.| Physiol, Prac.(3)/Sanskrit (Elem,)| Physics (Z) 
2s {! Sanskrit Hist.of Philos, 
4 | | (Elem.) Physics (Z) 
ml | 
ra | 4 |Art.and Arch.| Physiol. (3) | Physiol. Prac.(3)| Art.and Arch. Histol. (3) 
) | Physiol, (3) | Logic & Met. | Roman Law, Physiol. (3) | Logic & Met. 
| Logic & Met. | Roman Law, Logic and Met, | Rom, Law (6) 
= | Roman Law. Roman Law, /|Const. Law (a) 
| } 
| 
Bae & Pol. Econ, | _ Pol. Econ, Histol, | Pol. Econ, | -Pol, Beon. 
| Const, L,& H./Const. L,& H, Const. L. & H. Histol. (3) 
| Const, L. & H;, 








Ihysics (A) Heat, Light and Sound, 
ole (B) Electricity and Magnetism. 
(L) Laboratory, 
(za) During First Term. 
(4) During Second Term, 
+ Normal School Class. 





DATE. 





Hour. 


Q 





FACULTY OF ARTS, 


MATRICULATION, EXHIBITION, SCHOLARSHIP AND SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, SEPTEMBER, 1900. 


. First Year 
Mz sulation ow 5 ‘ 
atriculation, Exhibitions, 


| 
/ . ; > > 
| Latin Books and | Latin Books and 


| Sight Translation.| Sight ‘Translaticn. 


)}Latin Gram,,Com- 
position, Higher 
Composition and 

Sight Translation, 


Latin Grammar 
and Composition. 





Mathematics Pt, 1} Mathematics Pt. 1 
(Euclid), (Euclid I-IV). 





[Mathematics Pt. 1|Matkematics Pt, I 








Englisa Grammar 


English Grammar, 
and History. » 


(Alg. and Arith.).} (Alg. and Arith,) | 





Second Year 
Exhibitions, 


Supp, to First 
Year Sessional. 


P atin Bool Latin Books and 
JATIN OOKS GC ye 
eee Sight ‘l’ranslation. 





Latin Composition, /LatinCom position, 
Sight ‘Translation Grammar and 
and History, History. 


Mathematics, 


Mathematics, (Kucl,,Alg., Triv.)} 


Mathematic S, 





Mathematies. , 
fathematie (Geometry. ) 


| 

| 

Knglish Literature,, English Literature] 
History and (open er & ‘| enny-| 
Composition, ison)& Com position 











| English Liter- |English Literature 
ature, Dictation | (Scott, Shakspere 
| and Composition, and Milton). 























French, 








German, German, 


Mathematics Mathematics 
rt. i, Ft. Hi, 
English Literature 
( Macaulay) 
and Composition, 
| Greek Books aad | Greek Books and 
| Sight Iranslation.|Sight Translation. 


Elementary Nat, 
cr Phys, Science, 





Greek Gram.,Com- 

| Greek Grammar | position, Higher 
and Composition, | Composition and 

Sight ‘Translation, 


| English Literature 


| 
4% 
lues, 18 9 
Wed, 19 9 
2 2 
Thurs, 20 9 | French, 
| 
© 
Sy a ge ake cl 
Fri, 21 9 | 
2 
Mon. 24 y 
T ne | 4 Tas 
ues, 25 9 











(Morley) 











| Greek Books and 
Sight Translation, 


French, French. 


(serman; 
GreekComposition, 
Grammar and 
History, 


German, 


Mathemati 





9 


Physics, 
Modern History 
and English Lan- 
guage (lrench). 





Greek Books. 


Greek Composi- 
tion, Sight ‘l’ran- 
slation and 


} listory ; 


(Theo, of Kq.,Alg.) 


Supplemental | 
to Intermediate. | 


Latin Books | 
LatinCom position, 
Sight Translation, | 

History and 

Literature, 


Mathumatic 


Mathematik 


Mnglish Language,|I 
Literature and 
Com position; Logi 





Biology, Charles 


( 


French, | 
lh 
; Greek 
Composition, Sight 
Translation, His- 
tory and Literature 


German 


Latin Beol 


| 
~ 


Scholarships 
(lhird Year), 


(Anal, Geom (1) ) 


atin Composition 
and 
leht ‘Translation. 


Vath, (Anal, 
Geom, (2) ); An 
History; Chem, 


Greek Comp. and 


Higbt ‘Tran Ye 


tnglish Literature 
(Shakspere and 
Milton); Logi 
‘nelish Literature 
Lamb) “| 
om position; ( hem 
Math, (Calculus 
rench; Chemistry 


German. 


Mathemati« 


Chemi: try 


y* 


Greek Books, 


(HigherAlg.,Trig.)| 


Mathematic 


Modern History, 
Chemis try, 


{ yreek Bool 


s;Math.| + 


sight ‘lrans., Hist 


Supp, to ‘Lhird 


Vear Sessional. 


Latin Book 


Latin ¢ omposi 
tion, Sight ‘lrans- 
lation, History 


and Literature, 
Mathematics, 


Greek Comp., 


and Literature. 


english, 


CII 


h e ch: 
rei ly 


Botany. 


German. 


q | 
Mathe MAatLcs 


Greek Books. 


FACULTY OF ARTS 


CHRISTMAS EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER 1900.% 


free First YEAR, SECOND YEAR. THIRD YEAR. | FourTH YEAR. 


Monday. | Latin, Latin. Mechanics, Astronomy. 
M’matics, P.M. German. German, 
Tuesday. | 18 Greek Greek, Greek, Greek, 


Biolegy, P.M. Zoology, P.M. Latin, P.M. 





Wednesday. Q Mathematics. Psychology. | Latin, Moral Philosophy, 
French, P.M. | French, P.M. | Ment. Phil., P.M. | Geology, P.M. 


Physics. Chemistry. Botany. Botany. 


Thursday. 20 | German, P.M. | German, P.M. French, P.M, French, P.M, 


Hebrew, P.M. 


| 


Friday. 21 | English, English. 
| 








* The Christmas Examinations are obligatory on all Students, and the standing gained 
terein may be taken into account by the Faculty at the close of the session. The resuits will 
be made known after the Christmas vacation, 





FACULTY OF ARTS. 


First YEAR. SECON 


APRIL. A.M, P.M, A.M. 


1 Mon. |Hebrew Hebrew... 


“ee ee ee eee eer 








2 Tues. |Greek......,..Greek.|Greek.... 


wetin.” oo . hetiw| Latin. = 


3 Wed. 


English......English,| English 


| 
| 


4 Thurs. 


Fri, Good Friday, 


ul 


7 Sun, Easter Sunday. 


Biology ey 


to Wed, 


tr Thurs, | Geometry 


and Arithmetic.... 
12 Fri. Trigonometry 

and Algebra. ...... 
ie a ae el ‘is 
t5 Mon. /|French. 


German, ,,,,.German, |German. 


16 Tues, 


ON cna whe -udis AORN Cee KS 


17 Wed. 


18 Thurs. |Advanced Sections 


Advanced Sections 


19 Fri. 


Mathematics........! 


Mathematics... .... 


.eee. French,|French.,,,.. French. | Metaphysics..., 


Advanced Sections 


Advanced Sections 
| 


D YEAR. THIRD YEAR. 


P.M, A.M. P.M, A.M. P.M. 


.Chemistry| Hebrew...Sanskrit| Hebrew. Sanskrit 

| 

Ethics...,,,Ethics, 
; 


. Latin 


.., Greek.| Mechanics ......., 


Latin,| Latin. ...,...Latin.|Latin,.... 


; 


...English.| Ex, Phy- English,| Ex. Phy- English 


. . 

SICS, SICS, 
eo. ‘eo See eesersene fear ‘ s ae i 
ac@cecverers ene wee ’ es eas 


...| Botany,Comp,P hil,| Botany, English 


Greek. .....Greek.|Greek Greek. 
-+»-/AStronomy..... .. 


Optics. ..French, 


Astronomy 
Optics ..French. 


..»|Geology. 
German 


. Geology, 


| 


German.|Zoology..... ......| Mechanics ........ 
.eeeeeeeees|French.. ..German.|French,...German, 
Zoology 


| p 
Honour Exam’ tions!Zoology.. 
| g) 


| Honour Exam’ tions} B. A. Honours, 


21 Sun, *@@eeeevees eeeee eesee eeee . ee eee wees nae eeeent eee ee eee eee "ee se eeeeeeetesee 
22 Mon. |Advanced Sections Advanced Sections Honour Exam ’tions}B, A, Honours. 
23 Tues, {Meeting of Examinerjs and Faculty at |9.3c A.M. 


24 Wed. 


25 Thurs. 





39 Tues. |Convocation for Degrjees. 


Meeting of Examiner's and Faculty at 9+30| A.M, 


} 
A.M. Meeting of Cljorporation P.M. 
§ DI 








The days for Honour Examinations during April are arranged by the Examiners. 


Days for subjects not mentioned in abov 


e table will be arranged during the session. 








Koval Victoria College. 


The institution of the Royal Victoria College, in September, 

































1899, was a direct continuation of the work begun in 1883, 
during the Principalship of the late Sir William Dawson, when 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal placed a sum at the dis- 
posal of the University of McGill, for the Endowment of a Col- 
lege and classes for women. For many years previously it had 
been hoped by those interested in the education of women 
in Montreal that the University would extend its benefits 
to women, but the means necessary for carrying out such 
an aim had not been available. The classes were organized 
in 1883 as a Special Course in the Faculty of Arts, held at 
McGill College, separate in the main from those for men, 
but under identical conditions. In some of the work of the 
Third and Fourth Years, and in the Honour and Additional 
Courses, the classes were held jointly. 

The ultimate aim of Lord Strathcona had been the founda- 
tion of a place of residence, and, with this object, he announced 
his intention of building and endowing the Royal Victoria 
College. By the opening of this Institution the opportunity 
of residence and college life is given to women-students of 
McGill University, working in accordance with the system 
$ previously organized in the Special Course in Arts, but under 
ereatly improved conditions. A share in the advantages 
of college life is offered also to the non-resident women- 
students of the University, who are henceforth also students 
of the Royal Victoria College. Fresh elements are added 
in the organization of a Musical Department, and in the 
institution of Resident Women Tutors. These additions are 
in accordance with the general aim of the College; viz., the 
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higher education of women, and mainly to qualify them to 
take degrees in Arts (including Pure Science). and to pro. 
vide them with instruction in those branches of a liberal 
education necessary thereto and in such other subjects as 
may from time to time be determined. 

The College being a residential College for the Women 
Students of McGill University, its students, whether Under. 
graduates, Conditioned Students. or Partial, fcllow the courses 
in Arts and Pure Science offered by the University, (see pp. 
00-106). Lectures are given by the Professors and Lecturers 
of the University, either in the College or in the University 
buildings, and students attend the University Laboratories for 
practical instruction. In addition to the inst ‘uction given in 
lectures and laboratory practice, the students of the Royal 
Victoria College are assisted in their studies by the Resident 
Tutors. 


Exhibitions and Scholarships. 


For a statement of the Exhibitions and Scholarships open 
to Women Students of the University, see. pp. 37 et seq. 

In addition to these, and further to encourage residence 
within the College walls of students who might otherwise 
arrange to board in the city, the Warden and Faculty are 
empowered to make nominations in any of the four College 
years to not more than three additional Exiibitons of the 


value of S100 each. 


Music. 

Apart from the University Courses, instruction in Music 
is offered at the College, for which a separate fee is charged. 
The instruction includes the Pianoforte in al its branches 
(solo, ensemble playing, concertos, duos for two pianofortes): 
Singing (voice production, vocalization, sight-singing, ear- 
tests, solo and part singing); and Lectures o1 Theory (ele- 
ments of music, harmony, counterpoint, and history of music). 
Attendance at certain of these Courses is expected of all 


students of music. 
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Gymnasium. 

The Gymnasium is in the charge of Miss Holmstrom, gradu- 
ate of the Posse Gymnasium, Boston, and of the Harvard 
Summer. School, who teaches on Swedish principles. Special 
attention is devoted to the application of exercise in cases 
of physical weakness, Miss Holmstrom having had consider- 
able experience in the medical branch of her work. All 
students undergo a physical examination on entering upon 
the gymnastic course, under the superintendence of Dr. R. 
Tait Mackenzie, B.A., M.D., Assistant Lecturer in Anatomy 
at the University. Teams of Basket-Ball are formed, and, 
when weather permits, this and other exercises are prac- 
tised on the lawn, at the back of the College building. This 
ground is also provided with lawn-tennis courts. 


The College Building. 


the College is situated on Sherbrooke Street, at the head 
of Union Avenue, in close proximity to the University build- 
ing. and to the slopes of Mount Royal. The building is 
fireproof, and much thought and artistic care have been 
given to the furnishing and decoration. 

On the ground floor are the offices of the Administration, 
including the rooms of the Warden and Secretary, the Pro- 
fessors’ common room, lecture rooms (English, French, Ger- 
man, Mathematics) and a spacious dining hall. On the 
first floor are other lecture rooms (Latin, Greek, Logic, and 
Philosophy), the library, reading-room, Students’ common 
room, and a handsome assembly. hall. On the second and 
third floors are the rooms of the resident students. These are 
of varying size and plan. Each student has « separate bed- 
room, and, as a rule, one sitting-room is shared by the occu- 
pants of the two or three bedrooms immediately adjoining. 
The entire use of a sitting-room can be obtained, and there 
are some rooms which may be used as study-bedrooms. The 
rooms are completely furnished, and no article of furniture 
need be brought by the students. No part need be taken 
by the students in the care of their rooms. 
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In addition to the lawn at the back of the College, the 


; 
students are entitled to use, subject to regulations, the 
grounds of McGill University, with its tennis-courts. skatine- 
rink, etc. 

A nucleus of the College Library has been formed in a 
set of books, comprising the stated books and others referred 
to in connection with the University curricula, the modern 
language course being especially well represented. ‘There 
are also works of general literature. The Library is a reading- 
room, and the books are not taken away; the students having 
access also to the University Lending Library. 

Students of Music have the use of a large practising-room, 
and, at certain hours, of the piano in the common room. as 
also of the Gymnasium piano. 

The Gymnasium, fully equipped in accordance with the 
requirements of the Swedish system, is in the basement. In 
connection with the Gymnasium there are bath-rooms and 
dressing-rooms. 

The health of the students is under the charge of a com- 
petent physician practising in Montreal, who may be con- 
sulted free of charge. 

Students of the Royal Victoria College, as students of 
McGill University, are entitled to the use of the University 
Library, containing about 70,000 volumes, and the Peter 
Redpath Museum containing large collections in Mineralogy, 
Palaeontology, Zoology, Botany, Archaeology, and Ethno- 
logy, and to work in the Physical, Chemical, Zoological, Bo- 
tanical and other laboratories and the Botanic Gardens of 
the University. (For particulars of laboratories, etc., see 
University Calendar for 1900-1901, pp. 107 et seqq.) 


Board and Residence. 


Residence in the College buildings is open to Undergradu- 
ates, Conditioned Students, or Partial Students, but the last 
are not received in residence unless they take courses of study 
approved by the Faculty of the College. The expense of 








y 
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board and residence ranges from $290 to $440 in addition to 
the sessional fees for tuition (see pp. 64, 65), according to the 
room or rooms occupied by the students; for a majority of 
the rooms the expense of board and residence is $290. These 
charges cover the University Session, 17th September; 30th 
April, and the summer classes, 30th April—2goth June. A 
deduction of $50 is made in the case of Students who go out 
of residence at the end of the University Session. 

Applications for admission or further particulars should be 
addressed to the Warden, Royal Victoria College, Montreal. 
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/ 
ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE. 
TIME TABLE, SESSION 1900-IgOI. 
EARS Hours, MonpDay. | TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, ‘THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY. 
| 
9 Greek. | Physics. French. Greek. Greek. 
10 English. English, Greek, | Mathematics. 
eet Danes on Z | : 
< ‘ 
“ 11 German. Mathematics. Latin, English, French. 
| 
me 12 Latin. | Latin. | Mathematics, German. Latin, 
= ! 
ae eR ATR 8d ee ee tee 
2 Mathematics, | French. . German. | French, ; German, 
3 | Physics, 
7 
ae Latin. Greek, French. Latin, English. Biology.* 
10 German. Chemistry. Math, English, German. Biology. 
eg 11 English. |; French. | Greek. Mathematics, Latin, 
fx] i fie: < Cle ie; 
be : 
5 12 Logic. Logic, Latin, German. | French. 
Zz ae a oe EW Era em oot 
= : 
=| 9 French. Chem. Logic. Chem, 
a as ee aap i eee Si Se 
3 | Greek, German, Greek. Mathematics, 
4 | sinlogy. 
| 
5 











* Zoology, first term ; Botany, second term, 
Hours of Laboratory Work for the Classes in Chemistry and Biology 
(2 periods a week each) will be arranged to suit the convenience 


of Classes. 














FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


DATES OF EXAMINATIONS AND COMMENCEMENT OF 
LECTURES. 


The supplemental examinations in Surveying will be held on Friday, _ 
August 31st. 

The supplemental examinations in Electrical, Mechanical and 
Practical Chemistry subjects of the Second and Third Years, will be 
held on Monday, September 17th, and following days. 

The supplemental examinations in all other subjects will be held 
on October 6th, and following days. 

The examinations in English Literature (Vacation Work, see p. 154), 
and the Exhibition Examinations will be held on Saturday, October 
6th, and following days. 

Field Work in Surveying will commence on Saturday, September Ist. . 

Lectures in the First Year will commence on Tuesday, September 
25th. 

Lectures in the Second, Third and Fourth Years, Electrical, Me- 
chanical, and Practical Chemistry Courses, will commence on Tuesday, 
September 25th. 

Lectures in the Second, Thirc and Fourth Years. Architectural, 
Civil and Mining Courses, will commence on Monday, October Ist. 











ia ‘“SUIDIING SULlI0UISUM P| BUOPOLRIT . » 








$I. GENERAL STATFMENT. 
The Instruction in this Faculty is designed to afford a 
complete preliminary training, of a practical as well as theo- 
retical nature in the following Departments :-— 


I.—ARCHITECTURE. 
IT—Civit ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING, 
IIT.—ELectricaAL ENGINEERING. 
IV.—MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
V.—MINING ENGINEERING AND METALLURGY. 
VI—PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


The Degrees conferred by the University upon such under- 
graduates of the Faculty as fulfil the conditions and pass the 
Examinations hereinafter stated are, in the first instance, 
“Bachelor of Science’ (B.Sc.), mention being made in the 
Diploma of the particular Department of study pursued, and, 
subsequently, the Degrees of “Master of Science” (M.Sc.), 
and “Doctor of Science” (D.Sc.). 


21I. MATRICULATION AND ADMISSION. 


For subjects of matriculation, conditions and fees, see pp. 


Q-17. 


= Ti. EXAMINATIONS AND DEGREES. 
1. Facutty EXAMINATIONS. 
There will be a Christmas examination in such subjects as 
shall be determined by the Faculty. Sessional examinations 
will be held at the end of the First and Second Years. 
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2. UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


I. FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE, 


(a) There will be a Primary examination at the end of the 
Third Year. Candidates must pass this Examination before 
entering the Final Year. 

(6) There will be a Final examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science at the end of the Fourth Year. 

Successful Students will be arranged in order of merit. 


II. HIGHER DEGREES. 


For regulations relating to the Degrees of “Master of Sci- 
ence” (M.Sc.), and “Doctor of Science” (D.Sc.), see pp. 22, 


a9 
es 


III. SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOROBTAINING THE TWO DEGREES OF 
“BACHELOR OF ARTS” (B.A.), AND BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
(B.SC.), IN SIX YEARS. 


1. Undergraduates of the Faculty of Arts, who have taken 
all the Ordinary Mathematics of the first two years, and the 
Chemistry of the Second Year, and who wish to pursue their 
professional studies in the Faculty of Applied Science so as 
to obtain the degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. within the following 
four years, may be exempted by the Faculty of Applied Science 
from the Mathematics of the First Year in Applied Science 
and the Chemistry of the Second Year. 


2. They are allowed to distribute the course of the Third 
and Fourth Years in Arts over three years, 


3. They may complete the Arts curriculum by taking the 
following courses: 


I. In the Third Year: 

(a) Physics of Third Year. 

(b) Either one or two of the courses which are not 
placed under the heading “Science” in the Arts 

curriculum. 
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(c) Either one or 


two hours weekly 
position. 


in English Com- 


LI. Inu the Fourth Vear: 
(a) The Mathematics of the 
Science (6 hours weekly a 
») Physics of Fourth Year. 
(c) One of the courses which are not 
heading “Science” 
the Third Year. 
(dq) One hour weekly in English Composition if only 
one has been taken in the Third Year. 


Second Year Applied 


S 1% courses), , 


(/} 


placed under the 
if only one has been taken in 


ITI. In the Fifth Year: 


The Mathematics of the Third Year Applied Science 
(2 hours weekly as a half course), of another course 
under the heading “Science” in Arts curriculum. 


The degree of B.A. may thus be obtained at tl 


1e end of the 
Fifth Year from Matriculation. 


§$IV. GRADUATE COURSES. 


Students who take the Bachelor’s degree in one of the 
courses provided by the Faculty of Applied Science may 
graduate in any of the remaining courses by attending one or 
moire subsequent sessions. 

Graduates may also take an advanced course in the branch 
in which they have received their degree. On passing an 
examination at the end of such advanced course, the Master’s 
degree will be conferred without further examination, on pre- 
sentation at the end of one additional year of a satisfactory 
thesis on approved work. 

Students are strongly recommended to take a Graduate 
Course, and special arrangements will be made for advanced 
and research work in the following :— 


In Architecture—Advanced study in design. During Ses 
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sion 1899-1900, the problems studied were the following, 
mehed drawings being made of the des signs:—‘A Students’ 
Hall;” “A Gothic Memorial Church;”’ “A Public Libiary;” 
“An Open House.” In addition, Sketch Problems (limited to 
time) were set as follows:—‘‘An Entrance Gateway to a Naval 
Yard;” “A Fountain in a Park.” 

In Chemistry and Mineralogy. (See § XI, 2, 9 and 13, 
and § XII, 4.) 

In the determination and comparison of the errors aad the 
co-efficients of standards of length. (See § XI, 4, and 
XII, 6.) 

In the determination of gravity. (See § XII, 6.) 

The elasticity and strength of materials. (See § XI, 
atid S XII, 13.) 

In Mining and sepa Liste at study in metalurgy 
and ore dressing can be carried on with great pee in 
the new laboratories. (See § XI, 13, and XIL, 

The efficiency of pumps and hydraulic ae (See 

a oand XI]; 7.) 

The efficiency or power transmission by air, water, gas, 
steam and electricity. (See § XI, 3, 5, II.) 

The efficiency of steam, gas and hot-air engines aad of 
air compressors. (See § XI, 11 and 

The efficiency of machines and machine tools, and the 
ies absorbed by the several pirocesses of mechanical work. 

e § XI, IT.) 

Th 1e efficiency of dynamometers, belting and shafting, in- 
cluding investigations = the relative merits of the several 
unguents. (See § XII, 

The efficiency of the oe types of boilers, inclading 
investigations on the heat producing power of fuels. (See 

XI, 15.) 

On the efficiency of dynamos and electric motors. (See § 
Misy and 4. Add, 5) 

The flow of water through orifices and pipes, and over 
weirs. (See § XI, 3, and § XII, 7.) 


In Geodesy and practical astronomy. 


(See § XII, 6) 
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In sreet railway design and theory, 
apparaus. (See § XI, 5, and § XII. 5.) 
In Fhysics—The Macdonald Physics Building has been 
equipprd and arranged with special reference to Graduate 


and in alternating 


Course and original research work in various branches of 
pure Ehysics. Every facility will be afforded in the work. 
shops ‘or the construction of special apparatus required for 
such irvestigations. (See § XII, 12.) 

[nN MATHEMATICS.—Students taking Graduate Courses will 
receive guidance in any advanced Mathematics required in 
connecion with their work. 


4 V. ATTENDANCE AND CONDUCT. 


See p. 2 


cst 


4 VI. LIBRARY. 


Studerts in this Faculty are entitled to use the University Library 
under tle regulations cited on p. 32. Students also have access to 
the variyus departmental libraries under the special regulations by 
which ecch is governed 


@ VII. FEES AND REGISTRATION. 


All fees and fines are payable to the Bursar. 

Lhe fess must be paid to the Bursar and the tickets of admission 
to classe; shown to the Dean within a fortnight after the! commence- 
ment of ittendance in each session. In case of default. the student’s 
name wil be removed from the College-books, and can be replaced 
thereon only by permission of the Faculty, and on payment of a fine 
of $2. 

Annual te for the undergraduate course.. .. .. .. .. -- $156.00 

The fees for Partial Students are:—$10.00 for Library, 
Athlttics and Caution money; and a fee at the rate of 
$5.00 for each hour of instruction per week, extending 
throughout the session.. ROM ore Seat Bre eS Ten Be 

Deposit hr caution money for undergraduates and condition- 
ME Ke edit heb pyc Fea de ek oats 5.00 
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Fee for ordinary supplemental examination... .. .. .. .. «. 2.00 
Fee for special supplemental examination .. .. 2. 22 we we oe 5.00 
Pee fOr Cerimcare Ot Sta ou Ode cose owe ec wes. e's See 2.00 
MCe-Toe-tatnmene GOUTSE. oa ake ee ee es ee be be ee 150.00 


Graduates of this Faculty will be required to pay only one-half of 
this amount. 


§ VIII. MEDALS, EXHIBITIONS, PRIZES AND HONOURS 


I. lHeE BritisH AssocriATION MEDALS AND EXHIBITION, 
founded by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in commemoration of the meeting held in Montreal 
in the year 1884. 

A British AssociaATIoN MEDAL AND PRIZE IN Books 
are open for competition to students of the Graduating Class 
in each of the six Departments of the Faculty, and, if the 
examiners so recommend, will be awarded to the student 
taking the highest position in the final examinations. 

2. THE GOVERNOR GENERAL’S SILVER MEDAL (the gift 
of His Excellency The Right Honourable the Earl of Minto). 

This medal will be awarded for graduate Research Work. 

3. SumMER Work. (See § IX, 1.) The following prizes 
are offered for the best summer Theses :— 

To the students of the Civil Engineering Course a prize 
of $25 presented by E. B. Greenshields, Esq., B.A. 

To the students of the Electrical Engineering Course, a 
prize of $25 presented by Robert Gardner, Esq. 

: To the students of the Mechanical Engineering Course, a 

. prize of $25 presented by The Crosby Steam Gage & Valve 
| Co. 

To the students of the Mining Engineering Course, a prize 
of $25. 

To the students of the Architectural Course, a prize of $25 
presented’ by A. T. Taylor, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., R.C:A:, Past 
President of Quebec Architects’ Association. 

Two prizes of $35 and $15 offered by the General Mining 
Association of the Province of Quebec will be open for 
competition to students from McGill University oronto 
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University and Queen’s University, and will be awarded to ys 
two students presenting the best Summer Theses. ov ‘sane 
subject connected with mining. Preference will be siven to 
those Theses which show decided originality | 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes will be open for com- 
petition at the beginning of the Session. Students are re 
quired to notify the Dean of their intention to compete, at least one 
week before the commencement of the Examination. 

4. A British Association Exhibition of $50.00 and prize 
Of $25.00 to students entering the Fourth Year, the subjects 
of examination being the Mathematics and Theory of Struc 
tures of the Ordinary Course. 

5. three prizes of $25.00, $15.00 and $10.00, to students 
entering the Third Year, the subject of Examination being:. 
the Mathematics of the Second Year Course. 

6. A Scott EXHIBITION of $50.00, founded by the Cale 
donian Society of Montreal, in commemoration of the Cen 
tenary of Sir Walter Scott, and two pirizes of $25.00 and 
$15.00 to students entering the Second Year, the subjects of 
Examination being :— 

(a) English Literature (Summer Vacation Work); (6) Mathematics 
of the First Year Course; (c) Descriptive Geometry of the First 
Year Course, 

7. Two prizes, each of $10.00, presented by J. M. 
McCarthy, Esq., B.A.Sc., to students entering the Third 
Year, for proficiency in Levelling or Transit Work. 

8. The sum of $150, presented by W. A. Carlyle, Esq., 
Ma.E., may be awarded in prizes to students of the Mining 
Course taking the highest positions in the degree examina 
tions of I9QOT. 

9. A prize of $25.00, presented by Messrs. Fraser and 
Chalmers, may be awarded in the graduating class for the best 
piece of Mining Laboratory work. 

10. A prize of $50.00, presented by James Tighe, B.A.Sc., 
for research work in Hydraulics. 

11. A scholarship of the value of $100, for proficiency 1n 
Practical Chemistry, on the endowment of the late Dr. T. 

M 
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Sterry Hunt, to students entering the Second Year of the 
Chemical Course. For further conditions apply to the Dean. 

12. The Canadian General Electric Company, through Mr, 
F’. Nicholls, of Toronto, has decided to present annually to the 
Faculty two scholarships, each in the form of a three months’ 
course at the Company’s works at Peterboro, with the addition 
of a sum of $100.00. 

13. Prizes or Certificates of Merit are given to such stu- 
dents as take the highest place in the Sessional and Degree 
Examinations. 

14. Honours.—On graduation, Honours will be awarded 
for advanced work in Professional subjects. 

15. SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS GRANTED BY HER Mayjgsty’s 
COMMISSION FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851.—The Scholar- 
ships of £150 sterling a year in value are tenable for two or, 
in rare instances, three years. They are limited, according to 
the Report of the Commission, “to those branches of Science 
such as Physics, Mechanics and Chemistry, the extension of 
which is specially important for our national industries.” 
Their object is, not to facilitate ordinary collegiate studies, 
but “to enable students to continue the prosecution of Science 
with the view of aiding in its advance or in its application to 
the industries of the country.” 

A nomination to one of these scholarships for the year 1899 
was placed by the Commission at the disposal of McGill Uni- 
versity, and another may be granted in root. 

It is open to students of not less than three years’ standing 
in the Faculties of Arts or Applied Science, and is tenable at 
any University or at any other Institution approved by the 
Commission. 

16. The Mason prize of $50.00 in Electrical Engineering, 
given by Dr. A. F. Mason for original investigation in the 
practical application of Electricity. 

17. WorKsHoP PrizeEs.—A prize of $20.00, presented by 
C. J. Fleet, B.A., B.C.L., for bench and lathe work in the 
woodworking department, open to students of not more than 

two terms’ standing in workshop practice, 


7 eee ee 


§ IX. SPECIAL PROVISIONS. 

I. SUMMER WorkK.—-During the summer vacation follow- 
ing the close of each vear, all students entering the Third and 
Fourth Years are required to prepare a thesis on a subject 
specified by the Faculty. Any student may substitute for the 
specified subject a report on some practical work in course 
of construction. The marks given for these theses will be 
added to the results of the sessional examinations. The theses 
must be handed in to the Dean on or before September 26th. 

2. All Students in the Architectural, Civil, and Mining 
Engineering Courses, entering the Second and Third Years, 
and Students in the Civil Engineering Course entering the 
Fourth Year, are required to be in attendance at the Univer- 
sity on the Ist September, when the Field-work in Surveying 
will commence. (See § XI., 14.) 

3. All Students in the Mining Course are required to at- 
tend the Summer School in Mining, held between the Third 
and Fourth Years (four to six weeks of field-work),and stu- 
dents between the Second and Third Years are advised to do 
the same if practicable. The school is held in May and June. 

4. Partial Students may be admitted to the professional 
classes upon payment of special fees. (§ VII.) 

5. Students in Applied Science may, by permission of the 
Faculty, take the Honour Classes in the Faculty of Arts. 

6. Undergraduates in Arts of the Second and Third Years, 
cr Graduates of any University, entering the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science, may, at the discretion of the Professors, be ex- 
empted from such lectures in that Faculty as they have pre- 
viously attended as Students in Arts. 

7. Students who have failed in a subject in the Christmas 
or Sessional Examinations may regain their standing by pass- 
ing a supplemental examination at a time appointed by the 
Faculty. Unless such supplemental examination is passed, 
Students will not be allowed to proceed to any subsequent ex- 
amination in the subject. A second supplemental examina- 
tion will not be granted unless under exceptional circum- 
stances, to be investigated in each case by the Faculty. 
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8. Students may be required to answer satisfactorily a 
weekly paper on such stbjects of the course as the Faculty 
may determine. 

9. Credit will be given in the Sessional Examinations for 
work done during the session in certain of the subjects which 
will be specified at the commencement of the first term. 

10. Students who fail to obtain their Session, and who in 
consequence repeat a Year, will not be exempted from exam- 
ination in any of those subjects in which they may have pre- 
viously passed, except by the express permission of the | 
Faculty. Application for such exemption must be made at 
the commencement of the Session. 

II. Partial Students are not eligible for prizes. 

12. Certificates may be given to Students who have pass- 
ed through any of the special courses attached to the curri- 
culum. 

13. The headquarters of the Canadian Society of Civil En- 
cineers are located in Montreal. The Society holds fort- 
nightly meetings, at which papers upon practical current en- 
gineering subjects are read and discussed. Undergraduates 
joining the Society as Students may take part in these meet- 


ings, and acquire knowledge of the utmost importance in | 
relation to the practical part of the profession. 
X. DEPARTMENTS. 
4 | I. ARCHITECTURE. 
The Architectural Course begins in the second year, for which | 
, 
| 


~ the first year is preparatory especially in the departments of Mathe- 
matics and Drawing (Freehand, Lettering and Projections). 

The work of the second year is of a general character, and is 
planned to combine to some extent the work of the Architectural and 
of the Civil Engineering students. 

The third and fourth years are devoted to more specialized archi- 
tectural study in various branches, and a fifth or graduate year has 
been organized for advanced study in design. For those students who 

desire to devote themselves more especially to the engineering side 
of architecture, the course is modified to include additional Mathe- 
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matics in the third year, and the advanced course of Theory of 
Structures in the fourth year. Such students devote proportionately 
less time to architectural drawing and designing. 

In the second year the Historical Course embraces a rapid survey 
of Architectural History from ancient Egyptian to modern times. 
The g 
and the evolution of styles is traced in their constructional and 
Ornamental forms and methods. 


reat eras of European civilization are successively dealt with, 


In the third and fourth years the lectures are arranged in continua. 
tion and extension of this general course. Renaissance and Modern 
Architecture are studied in the third year; while a course covering 
both third and fourth years comprises more detailed study of Eccle- 
Siastical, Domestic and Public Architecture, and deals with the his. 
tcric evolution of architectural styles and with the problems and re- 
quirements of modern work. 

The constructive side of architecture is dealt with in the Architec. 
tural Engineering Courses. 

In the second year a general course, common to architectural and 
engineering students, is given upon Building Construction and Ma- 
terials, which is supplemented and continued in the Testing Labora- 
tories, where practical experiments are conducted. 

The Theory of Structures is dealt with, as also Sanitation and Hy- 
giene, Heating and Ventilation, and Electric Installation. Specifica. 
tions, including Working Drawines and Architectural Practice, are 
included in the fourth year. 

For the scientific requirements of the profession the courses in 
Mathematics are very fully developed, and include Descriptive Geo- 
metry, Shades and Shadows and Perspective; Surveying is also 
studied. 

Instruction in Drawing is given during all four years—Freehand 
Drawing (ornament and figure) from the cast. and Architectural 
Drawing occupying much of the students’ time during three years of 
the course. Modelling in clay is included in the third and fourth 
years. 

Problems in Architectural Design form the basis of work in the 
Architectural Drawing class from the earliest available period, being 
at first more especially combined with the study of the Classified 
Orders. 

A. course of lectures is included upon General Art History, so as 
to place the architectural student in touch, not only with the decora- 
tive details of the different architectural styles, but also with con- 
temporary forms in other branches of art, especially the decorative 
arts employed in building. 
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and practical training 



































The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per week de. 
voted to each subject are as follows:— 
FIRST YEAR, 
re Descriptive Geometry.. .. ....7 Mathematical Lab.. meee os 
RMDP Sg ec cc cb es ue ee 2. Eaysics. (6 3k eee ie 
? Freehand Drawing... .. .. .. .. 3 Physical Laboratory. e 
Beers) cates Chee «e..6s oo 3° SROPWOrk. . ee 
Mathematics.. .10 
SECOND YEAR. 
Architectural Engineering.. Freehand Drawing.. Ape! 
Architecture (Elements of).. ..1 Mathematics.. A 
Architecture CHiéstory)..... .. ..2 Physics... .«<. inl 
Building Construction... .. .. ..1 Chemical Lab.. ee 
Chemistry. 5 5 3 Physical..Lab.. —2 
Deucative: Ghotaeuce. ..3 Shopwork.. 7. 
Drawing and Design.. 7 
TnirD YEAR. 
Architectural Engineering... Hygiene.. .I (b) 
Architecture.. .. . Oe a Eo Mapping. . 3 (a) 
Architecture fFictaesy.: sa: wes 2 Mathematics... 4° 8? tees 
PNP ORMIGIOLS oy 54 a's oles ss. Modelling: . 3) 
Descrintive Geadaistre: .3 (a) Municipal Engineering 1 (opt.) 
Designing or Drawing 13 fa), 10 4b) = Surveying... 3 
Freehand Drawing..7 (a), 5 (b) Theory of Structures.. rae 
Graphical Statics... .. .. ..2 (a) Testing Laboratory. 3a ee 
i FourTH YEAR. 
Architectural Engineering... Hygiene.. gue .I (b) 
. MERCED as cx eee el | PCS. . S.C . 2a), 1 (b) 
PREP eAtOPY 5 Ok Gece es ws nt Modelling... .3 (b) 
Designing. .20 Municipal Engineering 1 (opt.) 
Freehand Deawian ia Water Specifications. oS ee 
Colouring... .. ..6 (a), 6 (b) Theory of Siructures .. eters 
Geology.. sak .3 (a) Testing Laboratory.. ..4 (opt.) 
Graphical Statics.. .. ..3 (opt.) 
Il.. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


The courses of study in this Department are designed to give 
to the student a sound theoretical 


in the 
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sciences and principles which underlie the profession of a civil en- 
gineer. It is scarcely possible for any one person to become proficient 


in all branches of civil engineering, so wide in its scope and so in- 
clusive in its purpose. As generally defined it is the “art 


of economic- 
ally directing the great sources of power 


in nature to the use and 
convenience of man.” by the construction of roads, 
aqueducts, viaducts. canals, docks, 
houses, by the construction and 


railways, bridges, 
harbours, breakwaters. light- 
adaptation of machinery, by the light- 
ing and drainage of cities and towns, and by the expl 


oltation of mines. 
All these works are more or 


less governed by the same principles, 
and in these principles the student is carefully instructed. 


and by 
means of numerous problems occuring 


in every day practice. he 1S 
taught to apply his knowledge to the actual conditions of life. 


During session [900-OI arrangements have been made for the de- 


of special lectures or short courses 
of lectures on actual works of construction. 


livery, by distinguished engineers, 


Provision is made, by means of advanced c] 


asses, for graduates and 
special students to continue their 


studies and to engage in researches 
with a view to the solving of some of the numberless problems which 
coniront the engineer in every direction.. Much valuable work of this 
character has been already accomplished. and 
be made to the fact that for several 


Sities 


especial reference may 
years graduates of other Univer- 
some holding scholarships under the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of [851—have carried out investigations in the sey- 
eral laboratories. 

The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per week de- 
voted each subject are as follows:- 


First YEAR. 


Descriptive Geometry... .. .. .. 7  Physics.. a cat oe 2 
Fame ols eh” yg ee eee Mathematical Lab.. .. ..3 (a) 
Freehand Drawing. 3 Physical Laboratory.. .... .. 3 
Lettering. . DOOD WOE 6s fal ase 
Praeneriaticy, |. 5. a.s ee ee 
SECOND YEAR. 

Building Construction... .. .. ..1 Physics... oh es aa 2 
REST 30 3 SD ORR .3 Structural Engineering...... 
Descriptive Geometry... .. .. ..7 Surveying. . i) Pha 
Descriptive Mechanism.. .. .. ..1 Chemical Laboratory. . ek 
Pe ee ik ig ae SS ee Physical Laboratory. . ia 
Ee a a mse. Shopwork.. 4 








weet 
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THIRD YEAR. 


Descriptive Geometry.. .. .. ..4 Railway Structures.. .. ..3 (b) 
COlORY 5 a4) TH Weal . ..3 Roads and Canals.. .. .. «.2 
Graphical ‘Static oS. 2 tea) 3(b) Structural Engineering...... 


Mappinguy va ve ob is 06h cous 2.0 SUIVEYING... ++ - 6+ [ie 
Mathematics.. .. .. .. «. ce »-2., Theory of Structures... 2.) So0g 
Mechanical Drawing.. .. 3 (opt.) Thermodynamics... ........1 
Municipal Engineering.. .. ....1 Physical Laboratory.. ..3 (a) 
Museum Work in Geology..1 (b) Testing Laboratory.. .. ..3 (bd) 
Physics.. .. .. .. ..2 (a), 1 (b) Thermodynamic Lab.. ..2 (b) 


~ 


FouRTH YEAR. 


Designing... ..............6 Railway Engineering... .. .. 2 
CRROMCSV SS. Ke te Ba WR se oe Structural Engineering... ... 
Graphical Statics.. .. .. .. .. 3 Theory of Structures.. .. .. 4 
Fiydtaulics.; ..) 2s si as 22) ~=©Geodetic Laboratoty:=" <.05 
Mechanical Engineering... ..2 (a) Hydraulic Laboratory.. ..3 (b) 
Municipal Engineering.. .. .. 1 Testing Laboratory.. ...... 6 
Prime Movers.. .. .. .. «2 ++ I 


ty 


Ill. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


The first two years of the Undergraduate course of instruction in 
Electrical Engineering are devoted mainly to preparation in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, mechanics, drawing and shopwork and 
work in the physical and chemical laboratories. The electrical 
studies of the Third Year consist of the principles of electro-magnet- 
ism and continuous current dynamo electric machinery—two lec- 
tures per week, the principles of electrical measurement—one lecture 
per week, and four periods of three hours each in the Physical 
and Electrical Engineering laboratories. The Fourth Year is 
devoted principally to electrical work. Lectures and recitations on 
alternating current phenomena, including the vince of action 
and design of alternating current Han thivieey for lighting and power 
purposes—three lectures per week; electric lighting systems, 1in- 
cluding central station design and operation, street railways, electric 
power transmission, etc.,—three lectures per week; and three periods 
of three hours each in the electrical engineering laboratory. In the 
second term of the Fourth Year a choice may be made between 
the following options: electro-chemistry, advanced thermodynamics, 
hydraulics (second term). Each Fourth Year student is required to 
present a thesis giving the results of a suitable experimental investi- 
gation, | 
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The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per week de- 


voted to each subject are as follows:— 


First YEAR, 
Descriptive Geometry.. Pil MUMMCS Eile e re ok Kher eee 2 
English.. 2 Mathematical Laboratory 3 (a) 
Freehand Drawing.. 3 Physical Laboratory... 3 
Lettering.. 3. Shopwork.. 7 7 
Mathematics. LO 
SECOND YEAR. 
Chemistry.. oe fre sd a eee eee ae ea ee 3 
Descriptive Geometry.. -3. Chemical Laboratory.. 3 
Kinematics of Machines.. .3 Physical Laboratory.. 3 
Mathematics.. .6 Shopwork.. 6 
Mechanical Drawing.. = 
THIRD YEAR. 
Chemistry. . Si Wet yas sity Sheek SMEOES? DL DUeCeOres.. 3 
Direct Current Dynamo Ma- Thermodynamics... ; 2 
chinery.. bane .2 Chemical Laboratory... 3 
Dynamics of Machines 2 Electrical Engineering La- 
Machine Design.. to boratory.. matt 4:2 0 
Mathematics. . .3 Physical Laboratory.. .. 6 
Mechanical Drawing.. .3 Testing Laboratory... 3 (b) 
Physics:......... «+ 2 (a) t (b) Thermodynamic Lab.. 3 (b) 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Alternating currents and A\l- ELVOLPAUUECS <b ca ¥0 5 2 
ternating current machinery..3 Machine Design .. .. ..1 (a) 
Dynamics of Machines.. .. .. 2 Mechanical Engineering ..2 (a) 
Electro-Chemistry. . .I (b) Thermodynamics.. 2 
Electrical Designing. . is Electro-Chemical Lab.. ..3 (b) 
Electric Lighting. . ..3 (a) Electrical Engineering Lab.. 9 
tlectric Railways.. .3 (b) Hydraulic Laboratory.. ..3 (b) 
Electrical Measurements.. 
IV. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


The complete Undergraduate course in Mechanical Engineering ex- 


tends over four years, and provision is made for a fifth year or Grad- 


uate course in advanced exper 


imental and other work. 


The first two years of the Undergraduate course of instruction are 


largely devoted to preparation in mathematics, 


physics 


chemistry, 








ant 
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mechanics, drawing, and shopwork. During the second year an ele- 
mentary Series of lectures on Descriptive Mechanism serves to intro- 
duce the subject of machine construction and machinery in general, 
and one lecture and one exercise class per week are devoted to the 
Kinematics. of Machines. 

While motion without regard to force is treated in the Kinematic 
course, the action of external forces in producing or changing motion 
in the links of mechanisms is considered in the third and fourth years, 
under the head of Dynamics of Machines. Two lectures per week 
are given in this subject in each year, and exercise classes are held 
for the purpose of working the problems necessary for illustration. 

The work in Machine Design is carried on during the third and 
fourth years in conjunction with the practical instruction in mechan- 
ical drawing and designing in the Drawing Rooms. 

A course of two lectures per week is given, during the Fourth Year, 
on Mechanical Engineering as applied to questions connected with 
Power Installations and Prime Movers. A large portion of the work 
of this course is supplementary to, and follows, the instruction given 
in Thermodynamics, which extends over the Third and Fourth Years. 
(See page 160.) 

Instruction in Workshop Practice (see page 191) is given in each 
of the four years. It is of a systematic nature, and is intended to 
prepare for, but by no means to replace, that practical experience of 
workshop operations on a commercial basis which every mechanical en- 
gineer must obtain for himself. 

The work of the Lecture Rooms is illustrated throughout the course 
by experimental work carried out by the student, and by demonstra- 
t:ons in the laboratories of the department. 

The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per week, de- 
voted to each subject are as follows:— 


First YEAR. 


Descriptive Geometry.. .. .. .. 7 Physics... ide obo eee 
OT EIR eee ota Mathematical Laboratory..3 (a) 
Preenand Drawing...) . =.) >! 3 Physical “Laboratoryla, sie 
BPA een ee Sone 3 Shopwork.. i Stee 
PEPER OMNOUICS 6 oy sy 5s bes eT 
SECOND YEAR. 

Chemistry. . owes. 443° Mechanical Drawing... ee 
Descriptive Geometry... .. .. . .3 Physics. . ih) Bee ae 
Descriptive Mechanism... .. .. ..t Chemical Laboratores: 7) ae 
Kinematics of Machines.. .. . -3 Physical Laboratory on. .22eee 
SL al a a a a .6 Shopwork. --7 
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THIRD YEAR. 
Dynamics of Machines... .. .. 2 Theory of Structures... 
Raronrnical statics. 4,4. Su aad CA) = Ehermodynamics....°,. ds. a ep 
Machine DeSign.:...... 0... 2 Dynamo Laboratory.. ..3.(a) 
PRELIMINGUCS, oss cd ao bow ee vee « eeysical. Laboratory:.. ....+.3 
Mechanical Drawing... .. .. ..°6 Testing Laboratory... ..3 (b) 
DRGtQUUIEY.. oss asd es ews ek Cad. Peéermiodynamic Lab... ..3 (bd) 
Physics. . ee Yee, Shopwork.. Be bee Take: a arg ty ye 

FouRTH YEAR. 
OL ee re ae ee ae gaa eae Mechanical Engineering ..2 (a) 


Dynamics of Machines.. .. .. 2 Thermodynamics..........2 


: * (exercises)... 2 Hydraulic Laboratory.. ..3 (b) 
Hydraulic and Hyd. Machinery. 2 Metallurgical Laboratory..3 (d) 
Machine’ Désien.. i.......7.s 21. Testing Laboratory... ...:.3 C€) 
Machine Design (exercises).... 1 Thermodynamic Laboratory 12 
EE Os SAN a oo a) dk. one FOE NS SO WORNEN eae ae ean einen 


V. MINING AND METALLURGY. 


I. The first two years of the Undergraduate course in Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineering are mainly devoted to Mathematics, Me- 
chanics, Physics, Elementary Chemistry, etc., as it is deemed desirable 
that the Students should master the general principles underlying all 
scientific work before they attack the somewhat complex and special- 
ized subjects of the professional course. 

In the third year the department gives Elementary courses in both 
Mining and Metallurgy, and a thorough course in fire assaying, but 
again the chief work of the year is in Applied Mechanics, Elementary 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, Mineralogy and Chemistry. 

The fourth year on the other hand is very largely given up to spe 
cial work in Mining and Metallurgy, and, in addition to the lectures 
and demonstrations, nearly two days per week are spent in the 
departmental laboratories and drawing room. 

The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per week de- 
voted to each subject are as follows:— 


First YEAR. 


ppencripive Geometry.. ..-.. <.°% ~<PRyYSHERS Gra oe Vee Se 


PUN ec ee ww ee 0 2) Mathematical Laboratory; 4° Gt) 
Pieehad. Drawing... .. .. «. .. 3. Physical Laporatory. ... 2.2.3 
Sa tas as kw Se wes ow ces Dh) GRPORROMRG wre a oe eee eae 


Pe Ce lh ir 3: 
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VI. 


~ 


ciples of Chemistry and Physics, w 


PRACTICAL 


























SECOND YEAR. 
Chemistry.. oe .3  Physics.. ae 
Descriptive Geometry.. 3 Satveyitie... <a \seeee can 
Descriptive Mechanism.. .I Chemical Laboratory.. . 6 
Mapping.. .3 Physical Laboratory.. o8 
: Mathematics. . .6 Shopwork.. a 
THIRD YEAR. 
Geological Excursions .. ..4 (c) Physics (1900-01 only) 2 (a) I (b) 
Geological Museum Work..1 (b)-. Surveying... .. .. «6 es teu 9 
Geology.. 3 Theory of Structures... .. .. 3 
Graphical Statics.. 2 (ay Thermodynamics: .... s.° ee 
Machine Design.. iS ew8 Chemical Laboratory... .. .. 3 
Mapping... ..3 (a), 2 (b) Determinative Mineralogy 
Mathematics. . Ere are tare a Laboratory s«-.i 2. <2 goee 
Mechanical Drawing.. .4 Fire Assaying Laboratory.4 (b) 
Metallurgy.. » I Ore-dressing Lab.. ; 2° 
Mineralogy... . 2 Physical Laboratory 3 ta) 
Ore-Dressing.. 1 Testing Laboratory a3 Ce 
Thermodynamics Lab.. ..2 (b) 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Chemistry. . in Uae ee Gb) opt.’ Palaeontology A .-2 (b) Ope 
Designing and Project.. .. .. ..3  Petrography.. ot 
Geology and Ore Deposits Mechanical Engineering..2 (a) 
1 (a), 2 (b) Transportation.. <5 ok eee 
Geological Colloquium.. ..1 (b) Assay Laboratory (1900)..4 (b) 
Hydraulics. . 2 (a), 2 (b) opt. Chemical Laboratory. . or 
Bone Metallurgy .3, 2 (b) opt. Hydraulic Laboratory 3 (b) opt. 
2 Mineralogy.. .2 (a) Metallurgical Lab. 7 (a), 5 (b) 
Sante sos et A": % ..2 Ore-dressing Lab. 5 (a), 6 (b) 
~ Mining Machinery... ..2 (a), 1 (b) Petrographical Laboratory.3 (b) 
Mining Colloquium. . i 


CHEMISTRY. 


The course in Practical Chemistry is arranged to give the student 
in the first two years a thorough knowledge of the fundamental prin- 


— 


ith sufficient Mathematics to en- 


able him to understand the theoretical parts of these subjects. 
In the two subsequent years Chemistry, analytical, organic and phy- 
Sical, is taught both in its purely sc 


ientific aspects and in its relation 
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to all kinds of commercial work. Special facilities are afforded for 
the prosecution of post-graduate research work in all the branches of 
Chemistry. 

The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per week, de- 
voted to each subject are as follows:— 


First YEAR. 


BRORCrCDtiVe GrcOMmGtiy ceni2 20 a Po BV MCEL . caniet se aoe e Velde 2 
English.. .. .. is... ., ss «. ++ 2 Mathematical Laboratory..3 (a) 
ereenand Drawitig: iii) Scio s @ oe apical ‘Laboratory... 5 .... 3 
PEO R AE Ae 6g. Oley - ee wl Wp eee IR oe ws ody oe be ea 


Gra tnGsIACICS ss & Were el speck 
SECOND YEAR. 


Chemistry.. 3 ' GUheiical Laboratory..).....17 
Mathematics... .. .. +... .. ..6 Physical Laboratory.. 
RN ocd Li a ok dome me av Boe 


THIRD YEAR. 


MONIT PaaS cu var ee wer ip ees saan RPTOCUIPORSINIS & dics (cence ne cra ta 
Determinative Mineralogy .. .. PRYSIGes Lee hLes be ae eo 


CHOOIO SY S36 ie vi ero eies eel ee a Gy CHOiCa LabOTatares . ac 658 
Metallurgy... .2 iss, Sires Seca BPR gSiea daaberatorys. 10's (a) 
Nitteralogy: is ae Oo eto Sa 


FourtTH YEAR. 


Chemistry... .. ++ .. va sv we @ Chemieal “Laboratary). .. 428 
DRERCEAIODY a. eo et oe SR 


§ XI. COURSES OF LECTURES. 
N.B.—The following courses are subject to such modifications dur- 
ing the year as the Faculty may deem advisable. 


1. ARCHITECTURE. 


Professor:—S. HErENBEsT CAPPER, M.A. (Macdonald Professor of 
Architecture. ) 
Lecturer:—H. F. ARMSTRONG. 


The courses of study are as follows:— 

I. General Architectural History. Second Year. (First Term), 
Ancient Egypt; Greece; Rome; Byzantine and Early Christian 
Architecture. (Second Term), Romanesque; the Monastic Or- 
ders; Gothic; Renaissance. Twes., 12; Thurs., 11. Mr. Capper. 
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Text Books:— 


Smith & Slater: “Architecture, Classic & Early Christian,” 
Smith & Poynter: “Architecture, Gothic & Renaissance;” (S, 
Low, Marston & Co.); or Hamlin: “History of Architecture ” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.). 

Reference Books:— 

Ferguson: “History of Architecture” (Murray). R. Stur- 
cis: “European Architecture.” (Macmillan). Moore: “Gothic 
Architecture.”’ (Macmillan). 

2. Renaissance and Modern Architecture. Third Year. (First Term) 
Italy; Spain. (Second Term) France; England; Colonial; 
Modern. Wed., 12;.Thurs., 9. Mr. Capper. 

Text Book:— 

Anderson: “Renaissance Architecture in Italy’ (Batsford.) 

Reference Books:— 

Fergusson: “History of Modern Architecture” (Murray). 
Blomfield: “Renaissance Architecture in England.” (Bell). 

3. Domestic, Public and Ecclesiastical Architecture. Fourth Year. 

Historical Survey; modern conditions and requirements. Fri., 
9. Mr. Capper. 

Reference Books:— 

Statham : ‘‘ Modern Architecture‘ (Chapman & Hall). 
Stevenson: ‘House Architecture’ (Macmillan). 

4. Elements of Architecture. Second Year. The classical Orders; 
arcading, mouldings, etc., classical and gothic; composition; ele- 
ments of architectural effect; style: Wed., 11. Mr. Capper. 

Reference Books:— 

Baldwin Brown: “The Fine Arts” (Murray; Scribner). 
Statham: ‘“‘Architecture for General Readers” (Chapman & 
Hall). 

5. Art History. Third and Fourth Years together. Sculpture ; 
painting; the industrial arts. Tues., 9. Mr. Capper. 

Reference Books:— 

Baldwin Brown: “The Fine Arts’ (Murray; Scribner). Up- 
cott: “Introduction to Greek Sculpture,” (Clarendon Press), 
Gardner: “Handbook of Greek Sculpture.” (Macmillan). 
6. Drawing and Modelling. 
(a) Freehand Drawing from the cast (ornament and figure), 
Second Year, 4 hrs.; Third and Fourth Years, 6 hrs.; 
extra time for Water Colour work. Mr. Armstrong. 


(b) Architectural Drawing and Design.—Mr. Capper. Second 
Year, 7 hrs. Studies of the orders; rendering with pen 
and brush. Order problems:—(Session 1899-1900): “A 


93 
: 


Pavilion in a Park:”’ “A Museum Stairceme,’’ 
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Third Year (First term), 13 hrs.; (Second term), 10 hrs. Pro 
blems in design:—(Session 1899-1900): “A Loggia wpon 

a Koman Doric Arcade;” “The Staircase of a Public Li- 
brary;’ “A Boat House and Landing Stage;” “A provin- 

cial Museum;”’ “A. Billiard Room.” Sketch Problem 
(limited in time): “A Covered 3ridge in a Private Park.” 

Fourth Year, 20 hrs.; Problems in design:—(Session [898- 
1599): “A City Club House;” “A Cottage Hospital:” “A 
College Chapel; “A Small Public Hall.” Sketch Pro- 
blems (limited in time): “A Stone Bridge:” “A Covered 
Portico and Well.” 

Advanced (Graduate) Course. Problems in design :—(Session 
1899-1900): “A Student’s Hall;’ “A Gothic Memorial 
Church;” “A Public Library;’ “An Opera House.” 
Sketch Problems: “An Entrance Gateway to a Naval 
Yard;” “A Fountain in a Park.” 

(c) Modelling. Third and Fourth Years, 3 hrs. (second term). 
Architectural ornament modelled in clay from the cast. 
Mr. Armstrong. 

7. Building Construction. Second Year. Lectures and exercises. 

(see page 151), Tues.,, 12, Mr. Capper and Mr. Lea. 

Text Books:— 

Burrell: “Elementary Building Construction” (Longmans): 

“Advanced Building Construction” (Longmans). 

Reference Books :— 

Kidder: “Building Construction and Superintendence ” (Com- 
stock); “Notes on Building Construction ”’ (Rivington’s Se- 
ries); (Longmans, Green & Co.). Mitchell: “Building Con- 

struction Plates’ (Cassell). 

8. Specifications and Contracts. Third and Fourth Years together. 
General Conditions of contract; specifications for various trades: 
professional practice. Mon., 9. Mr. Capper. 

Reference Books :— 

Bower: “Specifications”? (Comstock). “Specification” (Lon- 
don). 

9. Hygiene. Third and Fourth Years together. Principles of Sa- 
nitation and House drainage; ventilation; heating: electric in- 
stallation. (Second term), Fri., 12, Mr, Capper. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING. 


During the session 1900-1901, Messrs. E. E. S. Mattice, B.A Sc. 
(McGill), and M. C. J. Beullac, B.Sc. (Univ. of France), of the 
Dominion Bridge Works, will give special courses of lectures in the 


following :— 





eet 
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1. Building materials; the history, properties, tests and uses of all 
materials of construction. 
Specifications and professional practice; the different methods of 


2. 
preparing specifications for estimates, instructions to bidders, 
and rules to be observed in writing specifications, general 
clauses, law of contracts. 

3. Building Construction: 


(a) Carpentry; frames, joints, framing of floors and roofs, parti- 
tions, bridging, furring, etc. 
(b) Slow burning construction. 
(c) Masonry. 
4. Hygiene: 
(a) Plumbing. 
(b) Disposal of household refuse. 
(c) Heating. 
(d) Ventilation. 
Steel frame buildings; design, mill-work, steel and cast iron 
columns and connections, beams and girders, framing and wind 


wt 


bracing. 
Special designs will be prepared in the drawing-room illustrating 
the several subjects of the lectures. 


ARCHITECTURAL EQUIPMENT. 

The architectural equipment consists of a representative collection 
of casts of architectural detail and ornament and sculpture; of photo- 
graphs and illustrations; an arc-light electric lantern; a large collec- 
tion of slides, diagrams and models; and a library for architectural 
study. (See § XIII.) 

WoMEN STUDENTS. 

The Architectural, Freehand Drawing and Modelling Classes are 
open to Women Students. Information as to admission may be 
obtained on application to the Dean of the Faculty or to the Pro- 
fessor of Architecture. | 


2. CHEMISTRY AND ASSAYING. 
Professors: B. J. HARRINGTON. M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. (Greenshields 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy). 
J. WALLACE WALKER, M.A., Ph.D. (Macdonald Professor 
of Chemistry). 
Lecturers: Nevit Norton Evans, M.A.Sc. 


re-—x“-“- — 





Demonstrators: 


Students in all the departments of Applied Science are expected to 
take up the study of Chemistry in the Second Year, having previously 








—_——__.., 
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acquired a knowledge of some branches of Physics in the First Year 
of their course. They attend a course of lectures, supplemented by 
tutorial classes, on the laws of Chemical Combination, Chemical For- 
mulae and Equations, the preparation and properties of the more 
iniportant Elements and their Compounds, etc. They must also de- 
vote at least one afternoon a week throughout the session to practi- 
cal work in the laboratory, where they learn the construction and use 
of ordinary apparatus, and perform a series of experiments designed 
to cultivate the powers of observation and deduction. Many of the 
experiments involve accurate weighing, and for this purpose the ele- 
mentary laboratory is well supplied with balances. During the second 
term considerable attention is also devoted to the subject of Qualita- 
tive Analysis. 

The lectures in the Third Year comprise:— 

(a) A course dealing mainly with the methods and reactions em- 
ployed in chemical analysis, being explanatory of the work done in 
the laboratory. One lecture a week during the session. (b) A course 
on the Metals and some of their more important compounds, con- 
sisting of two lectures a week during the first term. (c) An elementary 
course on Organic Chemistry, consisting of two lectures a week during 
the second ‘term. (d) A course on the composition and analysis of 
Iron and Steel. One lecture a week during the second term. 

The laboratory work of the Third Year comprises an extensive 
course of Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, including in the 
latter case gravimetric, volumetric and electrolytic methods. The 
analysis of Iron and Steel will be taken wp during the second term. 

Lectures in the Fourth Year include a systematic course of Organic 
Chemistry, and a course on Physical Chemistry, each consisting of 
two lectures a week. In the lectures on Organic Chemistry special 
attention is paid to the commoner substances which find an application 
in the Arts. The lectures on Physical Chemistry are divided into 
two parts. In the first term they include a study of such physical 
properties of gases, liquids and solids as are known to depend upon 
their chemical constitution, Thermo-chemistry, and the law of Mass 
Action. The second term is devoted to Electro-Chemistry, theoretical 
and applied. The lectures will be based upon the application of the 
gaseous laws to solutions. This will be followed by descriptions of 
the most recent applications of Electricity to the production of Metals 
and Chemicals. 

Laboratory work in the Fourth Year will be arranged to suit the 
requirements of students. Those intending to prosecute organic work 
will take up a complete course of Organic Preparations and Analysis, 
but they must also spend some time on the essential physico-chemical 


N 
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methods: while students of Physical Chemistry must spend enough 
time in the Organic Laboratory to become familiar with the chief 
methods of organic work. Those intending to devote themselves to 
Mineral Chemistry will omit the Organic Chemistry, but must study 
the more important Physico-Chemical methods, and devote a large 
amount of time to advanced Mineral Analysis. All students in the 
Chemistry Course must take up Water and Gas Analysis during the 
first term. 

Laboratory courses will also be provided for students who wish 
to make a specialty of any particular branch of Industrial Chemistry, 
such as the Chemistry of Oils, Iron and Steel Analysis, Bleaching, 


~ 


Papermaking, and manufacture of Chemicals, etc. 


QC 


3. CIVIL ENGINEERING AND APPLIED MECHANICS. 
Professor:—Hrenry T. Bovey, M. Inst. C. E. (Scott Professor of 
Civil Engineering and Applied Mechanics). 


Assistant Professors:—R. S. Lea, MA.E. 
E. G. Coxer,M. Sc., A:M. Inst. C.E, 
Demonstrator:—S. J.. ALLEN, B.Sc. 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 


The lectures on this stject embrace:— 

(a) The analytical and graphical determination of the stresses in 
the several members of framed structures, both simple and complex; 
as, €.g., cranes, roof and bridge trusses: piers, etc. ; 

(6) The methods of ascertaining and representing the shearing 
forces and bending moments to which the members of a structure 
are subjected. 

(c) A study of the strength, stiffness and resistance of materials, 
including a statement of the principles relating to work, inertia, 
energy, together with a discussion of the nature and effect of the dit- 
ferent kinds of stress and the resistance offered by a material to de- 
formation and to blows. 

(d) The design and proper proportioning of beams, pillars, shafts, 
roofs, bridge piers and trusses, arches, arched ribs, masonry dams, 
foundations, earth works and retaining walls. 

Graphics—A complete course of instruction is given in the gra- 
phical analysis of arches and of bridge, roof and other trusses, and 
in the graphical solution of mechanical problems. It is therefore 
possible for the student to apply both the analytical and graphical 










































Engineering Testing Laboratory. 


Hydraulic Laboratory. 
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inethods of treatment, and thus to verify the accuracy of his calcu- 
lations. 

LExtT-Boox.—Bovey’s Theory of Structures and Strengt 
Materials, 

The Laboratory Work (see also $ XII.) is as follows:— 

FourRTH YEAR.—During the Fourth Year students ar expected to 


engage in a research upon the physical properties of a material of 
construction, with special reference to the form and position of such 


material in the structure. 

During session 1899-1900, theses have been prepared on the follow- 
ing: 

(a) The flow of steel in tension bars of different sections. 

(6) The compressive strength of concrete cubes. 

(c) The strength of steel under combined torsion and bending. 

Tuirp YEAR.—During the Third Year the laboratory work includes 
the following.— 

(a) The Testing of Timber.—Transverse tests of hard and soft tim- 
ber beams; compressive, bearing, tensile, shearing and torsional! tests 
of specimens from the same beams. 

(6) The Testing of Iron, Steel and Alloys.—Tensile tests of cast 


7 


iron, wrought iron and steel beams: tensile, compressive and torsional 
tests of specimens of mild steel, cast steel, cast iron and alloys. 

(c) The testing of Bricks, Stones, Slates, etc.—Compressive, absorp- 
tion and rumbling tests of bricks and stones: transverse. compressive 
and shearing tests of slates and other materials. 

(d) The Testi lg of Concrete and Cement. Complete tests of con- 
cretes and cements, in accordance with the standard methods. 

(e) Notes on the characteristics, uses, life, methods of preservation, 
etc., and special tests of the various materials of construction. 


BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 


A course of lectures is given on practical bridge construction. in- 
cluding: 

(a) The reasons governing the selection of a particular type of 
bridge: 

(b) A discussion of the loads to which the bridge will be subjected: 

(c) The calculations of the stresses in the several members of the 
bridge: 
the 


) 
us 


(d) The determination of the sectional] areas and forms .¢ 
members: 

(e) The design of the connections: 

(f) The preparation of complete engineering drawings. 








HYDRAULICS. 


instructed in the fundamental laws governing the 
\ . ~ 

and in the laws of flow through orifices, mouth- 

or wholly) openings, over weirs, through 


The Student is 
equilibrum of fluids, 
pieces, submerged (partially 
ls and rivers. The impulsive action of 


= 


' pipes and in open channe 
a free jet of water upon vanes, both straight and curved, is carefully 
discussed, and is followed by an investigation of the power and 
efficiency of the several hydraulic motors, as, @.g.; Reaction Wheels, 
Pressure Engines, Vertical Water Wheels, Turbines, Pumps, ete. 
Trext-Boox.—Bovey’s Hydraulics. 
also § XII.) wi'l include the follow- 


The laboratory work (see 
ing :— 

(a) Flow through orifices——The determination of the co-efficients of 

discharge, aelocity, etc. 

(b) Flow over weirs.—The determination of, the coefficient of dis- 
charge with and without side contraction, Also the measure- 
ment of the section of the stream, 

(c) Flow through pipes —The determination of the effect upon the 
flow, of angles, bends and sudden changes in section. 

(d) Impact—The determination of the coefficient of impact. 

(e) Motors. etc—The determination of the efficiency of Pelton and 
other wheels, of vortex and other turbines, of centrifugal and 


other pumps, etc. 
HypRAULIC MACHINERY. 


The lectures in this Course apply the principles of hydraulics to ex- 
plain the construction and action of hydraulic machinery, and the 

. design of one or two types is considered in detail. 
r As far as possible working drawings are used to illustrate the lec- 


tures. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


The lectures on this subject will embrace:— 

(a) Water Supply—The quantity and quality of water ; systems 
and sources of supply: rainfall and evaporation; storage as related 
to the supplying capacity of water-sheds; natural and artificial puri- 
fication: distribution, including the location of mains, hydrants, stop- 
valves, etc.. combined or separate fire and domestre systems; details 
of construction, including dams, reservoirs, pumps, etc.; preliminary 
surveys, estimates of cost, statistics, etc. 
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(b) Sewerage of Cities and Towns.—The various systems for the 
removal of sewage; special methods in use for its treatment and ultim- 
ate disposal; the proportioning and construction of main, branch 
and intercepting sewers; manholes, flush-tanks, catch-basins, etc.; 


materials used in construction: estimates of cost 
ELEMENTS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND FOUNDATIONS. 


Lecturers:—Professors Capper and Lea. 


1 
| 


These lectures will treat of:— 


(a) Brick and stone masonry. 

(b) Timber framing; flooring, beams, columns, centering, etc. 

(c) Iron and steel framing; girders, columns, ete. 

(d) Fire-proof and slow-burning construction. 

(ec) The bearing power of the various soils, rocks, etc., as they 
occur in Nature. 

(f) The stability and character of the underlying material at any given 
site, taking into account the effect of frost, erosion. etc. 

(g) The construction of different kinds of foundations, both on land 


and in water, by piling, dredging, coffer dams, open and 


pneumatic caissons, freezing, etc. 
4. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


Lecturers:—C. H. McLerop, Ma.E. 
H. F. ARMSTRONG. 


This course deals with the methods of representing objects on one 
plane so that their true dimensions may be accurately scaled. It 
discusses the methods employed in the graphical solution of the 
various problems arising in engineering design, and deals generally 
with the principles underlying all constructive drawing. The methods 
taught are in all cases illustrated by applications to practical problems. 
It is the aim of the work to develop the imagination in respect to the 
power of mentally picturing unseen objects, and, incidentally, pre- 
cision in the use of the drawing instruments is attained. 

First YEAR.—Geometrical drawing, orthographic projections, in- 
cluding penetrations, developments, sections, etc. Isometric pro- 
jection, 

SECOND YEAR.—Problems on straight line and plane. Projections 
of plane and ‘solid figures. Curved surfaces and tangent planes. 
Intersections of curved surfaces. Axometric projections. Shades and 


shadows. 








dows, Stc: 


course is given 
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perspective and perspective of sha- 


Tutrp YEAR.—Mathematical 
and the construction of maps. (This 


Spherical projection 
under Surveying and Geodesy, see XI, 14) 


« ELECTRICAL ENGIN EERING. 


“a ? 


Owens, M.A., M.S., E.E. (Macdonald Professor 
of Electrical Engineering). 

Lecturer.—L. A. Herpt, Ma.E., E.E, 

Demonstrator:—J. W. Fraser, B.5Sc. 


Professor Fame, B. 


Undergraduate Courses. 


1. Electro-Magnetism and the Magnetic Circuit. The theory and 
application of the laws of electro-magnetism and the laws of the 
magnetic circuit. T., Th., at 9—Mr. Herdt. First term. 

2. Direct Current Dynamo-Electric machinery. The principles of 
action of commutating and rectifying machines are discussed, and 
their practical design considered upon the general lines developed 
by Hopkinson and Kapp, and used by our best makers. Each student 
is required to design and make complete drawings of a direct current 
machine. T. Th., at 9—Professor Owens. Second term. 

3. Alternating Currents and Alternating Current machinery. Theore- 
tical consideration of variable current flow in circuits containing re- 
sistance. inductance and capacity under different conditions. The 
principles of action of synchronous and induction apparatus. Com- 
plete designs of one of more types of alternating current machines 
are required. M., W., F., at 11—Professor Owens. First and 
Second term. 

4. Electric Lighting and Systems of Electric Distribution. The 
location, design and operation of central and isolated lighting plants. 
The design and construction of distributing lines. Are and incandes- 
cent lamps. The application of motors for general power purposes. 
Each student is required to design a lighting or power plant, making 
drawings and estimates for its construction, and to make a test of, or 
a report on, a commercial plant. T., W., F., at 1o—Mr. Herdt. First 
term. 

s. Electric Railways and Electricity in Engineering Operations. 
The location, design and operation of power plants for city and 
inter-urban service; line and track construction, car equipment. Elee- 
tric locomotives for special service, electricity in mining, ventilating; 
hoisting, etc. Station economics. T., W., F., at 10—Mr. Herdt. 
terms. 
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EXPERIMENTAL Car.—By the courtesy of the Montreal Street Rail- 
way Company, a special testing car, completely equipped for investi- 


gating the problems of tramway work, is available. 

6. Electrical Engineering Laboratory: 

(a). Includes such tests of direct current dynamos, motors, boosters, 
motor-generators, dynamotors, converters, open and closed coil 
constant current machines, and are and incandescent lamps as illus- 
trate the principles of their action. T., Th., 2-5. First and Second 
ferms. 

(6) Includes similar tests upon alternators; synchronous motors, 
compensators and converters; transformers, potential regulator, re- 
action coils, frequency and phase-changing apparatus, etc. M., W., 
F., 2-5. First and Second terms. 

7. Telegraphy and Telephony. Single, duplex, quadruplex and mul- 


(one 
a1} 


ex telegraph systems, telephone systems, current generation for 
telegraph and telephone work, central telegraph and telephone sta- 
tions. Line construction and testing. Special systems of signalling, 
One lecture per week, at time to be arranged—Professor Owens. 
First term. 


Graduate Courses. 


8. Special problems in the theory and practice of alternating current 
worning. Two lectures per week at time to be arranged—Professor 
Owens. First and Second Terms. 

g. Advanced Laboratory Investigations. Special research work by 
Students having necessary previous training—Professor Owens, Mr. 
Herdt 

10. Electrical Engineering Seminar. Weekly meetings are held, 
at which students present carefully prepared papers upon ‘current 
engineering literature and special topics in connection with their 
studies or their laboratory work—Professor Owens, Mr. Herdt. 


6. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Protessor:—C. E. Moyse, B.A. (Molson Professor of English 
Language and Literature). 
FoRCtiPet fig 45. 3a eee ae ite aS 


A special course in English Composition is prescribed for all 
students in the First Year. The general aim of this Course is to train 
the students to express themselves in good English, and to cultivate 
in them readiness and accuracy of perception in matters of thought 
and style. Essays on current events and on popular and literary sub- 
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jects, based on selections from the writings of well-known authors, 
are written weekly. 
VacATION Work.—During the yacation, students entering the 
Second Year are expected to read certain selected standard works 
in literature and fiction, and are required to pass an examination 
based upon a knowledge of the textual matter of such works. _The 
marks obtained in this examination will be reckoned in determining 
the relative standing at the sessional examinations at the end of the 
Second Year. 
The works selected for the vacation of 1900 are:— 
Shakspeare’s Tempest, ed. Deighton (Macmillan); 
Scott’s Waverley; 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; 
Selections from the Spectator, edit. by Deighton (Macmillan). 
French Students may substitute for the above the following :— 
Corneille—Le Cid, Horace. 
V. Hugo—Hernani, Ruy Blas. 
Balzac—Eugenie Grandet. 
Students will also be required to possess some knowledge of the 
lives of the above authors, and of the theories of literary art which 
they severally represent. 


7 EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 


Professors:—JoHN Cox, M.A. (Macdonald Professor of Physics). 
E. RutHerrorp, M.A. (Macdonald Professor of Phy- 
ics). 
Demonstrators:—RosBert O. Kinc, M.A.Sc. 
R. M. McCtuune, B.A. 
R. M. McCuune, B.A. 


The instruction includes a fully illustrated course of Experimental 
Lectures on the general Principles of Physics (embracing,” in the 
Second Year—The Laws of Energy—Heat, Light and Sound; in the 
Third Year—Electricity and Magnetism), accompanied by courses of 
practical work in the Laboratory, in which the Students will perform 
for themselves experiments, chiefly quantitive, illustrating the sub- 
jects treated in the lectures. Opportunity will be given to acquire ex- 


€ 
perience with all the principal instruments used in exact physical and 


practical measurements. 

LABORATORY CouRSE.—Three hours per week spent in practical 
measurements in the Macdonald Physical Laboratory in conjunction 
with.the lecture courses. 
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Sound.—Velocity of Sound; determination of rates of vibration of 
tuning forks; Resonance; laws of vibration of strings. 

Light—Photometry; Laws of Reflection and Retraction; focal 
lengths and magnifying powers of mirrors, lenses, telescopes and 
microscopes; the sextant; spectroscope, spectrometer, diffraction grat- 
ing, optical bench, polariscopes. 

Heat.—Construction and calibration of thermometers; melting and 
boiling points; air thermometer; expansion of solids, liquids and gases; 
calorimetry ,; pyrometry. 

Magnetism and Electricity—Measurements of pole strength and mo 
ment of a magnet; the magnetic field; methods of deflection, and 
oscillation; comparison of moments and determination of the elements 
of the earth’s magnetism; frictional electricity. 

Current Electricity—A complete course of measurements of current 
strength, resistance and electromotive force; calibration of galvano- 
meters: the electrometer; comparison of condensers; electromagnetic 
induction. 

SECOND YEAR.—Electrical Engineering Students are given an extra 
laboratory period of 3 hours per week, which allows of a more exten 
ed and complete course of experimental work. 

THIRD YEAR.—Students of Electrical Engineering will continue 
their work in the Physical Laboratory in the Third Year. The fol- 
lowing is a brief outline of the course:— 

Magnetic elements and measurements. Use of Variometers. Testing 
magnetic qualities of iron. 

Theory and practice of absolute electrical measurements. 

Comparison and use of electrical standards of resistance, E.M.F., 
self-induction and capacity. 

Principles of construction of electrical instruments. 

Testing and calibration of ammeters, voltmeters and wattmeters. 

Insulation and capacity tests. Electrometers and Ballistic methods. 


Is. Testing for capacity 


Construction and treatment of storage cel 
and rate of discharge. 

Electric light photometry. 

An additional course on telegraph and telephone work is under 
consideration. 

The following are some of the sections in which special provisions 
have been made for advanced physical work:— 

Heat.—Thermometry. Comparison and verification of delicate 
thermometers. Air themometry. Measurement of high tempera- 
tures. Electrical resistance thermometers and pyrometers. Thermo- 
electric pyrometers. 

Calorimetry. Mechanical Equivalent of Heat. Variation of spe- 
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cific heat with temperature. Latent heat of fusion and vaporisation. 
Heat of solution and combustion. Electrical methods. 

Radiation and conduction of heat with special methods and appa- 
ratus. Dynamical theory of gases. ; 

Viscosity. Surface Tension. Variation of properties with temperfa- 
ture. 

Light.—Photometric standards. Spectro-photometry. Theory of 
colour vision. Spectroscopy and spectrum photography. Compound 
prism spectrometers. Six inch and 2% inch Rowland Gratings. 
Study of spectra of gases. Fluorescence and anomolous dispersion. 
Polarimetry. Landolt and other polarimeters. Form of wave sur- 
face. 

Sound.—Velocity in gases and various media. Absolute determina- 
tions of period. Harmonic analysis of sounds. Effects of resonance 
and interference. 

Electricity and Magnetism.—Magnetic properties. Influence of stress 
and torsion. Influence of temperature. Effects of hysteresis. Mag- 
neto-optics. Other effects of Magnetisation. Diamagnetism. 

Electrical standards and absolute measurements. Calibration of 
electrical instruments. 

Insulation and capacity testing. Electrometer and Ballistic methods 
Temperature variation of resistance and E.M.F. Thermo-electric 
effects. Electrolysis. Chemistry of primary and secondary batteries. 
Resistance of Electrolytes, Polarisation. 

Electric discharge in gases and high vacua. Dielectric strength. 
Behaviour of insulators under electric stress. Specific inductive 
capacity. Electro-magnetic optics. Alternating currents of high 
frequency and voltage. Electrical waves and oscillations. Discharge 
of electrification by Rontgen rays, ultra-violet uranium and thorium 
radiations, 

Professor Cox will give a special course of lectures to advanced and 
graduate students, on “the relations between optics, electricity and 


magnetism,” following the course given by Prof. Rutherford on “elec- 
tric oscillations.” 


N.B.—Students taking a Graduate Course will receive guidance in 
any advanced Mathematics required in connection with their work. 


8. FREEHAND DRAWING, LETTERING, ETC. 
Assistant Professor:—H. F. ARMSTRONG. 


In the Freehand Course, the object is to train the hand and eye 
so that students may readily make sketches from parts of machinery, 
etc., either as perspective drawings in light and shade, or as prepara- 
tory dimensioned sketches from which to make scale drawings. 





in the Drawing Rooms. 


Carpenter Shop 
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In the Lettering Course, plain block alphabets, round writing and 
titles will be chiefly dealt with. In this course, also, tinting, tracing, 


blue printing and simple map drawing will be included. 
} = 


9. GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


Professors:—B. J. Harrincton, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 
FRANK D. Apams, M.A.Sc., Ph.D. 
Demonstrator:—OsMoNnpb E. Leroy, B.A. 
The courses are arranged as follows: 
THIRD YEAR.— 

GENERAL GEOLOGY.—The lectures will embrace a general survey of 
the whole field of Geology, and will be introduced by a short 
course on Mineralogy. Especial attention will be devoted to Dy- 
namical Geology and to Historical Geology, including a descrip- 
tion of the fauna and flora of the earth during the successive pe- 
riods of its past history, as well as to the economic aspects of 
the subject. 

The lectures will be illustrated by the extensive collections in 
the Peter Redpath Museum, as well as by models, maps, sections 
and lantern slides. There will be an excursion every Saturday 
until the snow falls, after which the excursion will be replaced 
by a demonstration in the Museum. 

Books of Reference.—Scott, An Introduction to Geology; DANA, 


Manual of Geology. 


MINERALOGY.—Lectures and demonstrations illustrated by models 
and specimens in the Peter Redpath Museum. Among the 
subjects discussed are: Crystallography; physical properties 


of minerals dependent upon light, electricity, state of aggre- 
gation, etc.; chemical composition, calculation of mineral 
formulae, quantivalent ratios, etc.; principles of classification, 
description of species. 

DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY.—Laboratory practice in blowpipe 
analysis and its application to the determination of mineral 
species. 

FourtH YEAR:— 

MINERALOGY (In continuation of the course in Third Year)—De- 
scription of species, particular attention being paid to those which 
are important as rock constituents and to the economic minerals 
of Canada. 

PrETROGRAPHY.—The modern methods of study employed in Petro- 
graphy are first described, and the classification and description 
of rocks is then taken up. 
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In addition to the lectures, one afternoon a week during the 
second term will be devoted to special microscop.cal work in the 
Petrographical Laboratory. 

Text-Book—HarkEr, Petrology for Students. 

Practica, GEOLOGY AND OrE Deposits.—The methods of obsery- 
ing and recording geological facts and carrying out geological 
surveys are explained and illustrated. Certain geological struc- 
tures which are of especial importance from the standpoint of 
Applied Geology are then described in some detail, and the course 
concludes with a general treatment of the nature and mode of 

The course will te illustrated by 





occurrence of Ore Deposits. 
maps, models, specimens and lantern slides. 

Toxt-Books.—GEIKIE, Outlines of Field Geology; Kemp, Ore 
Deposits of the United States; PHILLIPS and Louis, A Treatise 
on Ore Deposits. 

CANADIAN (FEOLOGY.- ~A general description of the Geology and 
Mineral Resources of the Dominion. 

PETROGRAPHICAL LABORATORY.—See § XII, IT. 

GroLocicaL CoLLoguim.—A discussion each week during second 
term of some Geological topic, references to the literature of 
which have been given by the Professor in the week preceding. 
The course is intended to give students some acquaintance with 
Geological literature, as well as a wider knowledge of the great 
principles which underlie the Science. 

PAL®ONTOLOGY.—(For students taking Honours.) Special studies 
of some of the more important groups of fossils. 

Books of Reference-—NicHOLSON and LyDEKKeR, Manual of 
Palaeontology; ZitreL, Text-Book of Palaeontology. 

A course of Advanced Physical Geography will be substituted for 
that on Palaeontology this year. 

Nore.—Students of the Mining and Chemistry courses take all the 

£ Mineralogy of the Third Year. Mining Students take all Courses of 

the Fourth Year. Chemistry Students take, in addition to the Geology 
of the Third Year, the Mineralogy of the Fourth Year. 
The Petrographical Laboratory is open to Fourhh Year Mining 

Students during the second term. 


_ernt 


10. MATHEMATICS AND MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 


Professor:—G. H. CHANDLER, M.A. 
Lecturer:—R. S. Lea, Ma.E. 
The work in this department is conducted from tie outset with 
special reference to the needs of Students of Applied Science. Much 
time is given to practice in the use of Mathematical Tables, particular 
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attention being paid to the solution of triangles, the tracing of curves, 
graphical represtntation of functions, reduction of observations, etc. 
Areas, volumes, masses, centres of gravity, moments of inertia etc., 
are determined both by calculation and by observation or experiment, 
and each methol is made to supplement or illustrate the other. In 
this connection, use will be made, in actual laboratory practice, of a 
large amount ¢f apparatus, such as balances, Atwood’s machines, 
inclined planes, chronographs, rotation apparatus of various kinds, 
etc. The differmt methods of approximation and the reduction of 
results of experinents and observations will also receive due attention. 

The lectures will embrace the following subjects :— 

FIRST YEAR.—Euclid, to the end of Book VI., with exercises on 
oci, Transversils, etc., Algebra, including the Binominal Theorem, 
tlements of Soid Geometry and of Geometrical Conic Sections. 
lane and Spherical Trigonometry. Elementary Kinematics and 


SS ee ee 


Jynamics (inclwling Statics and Hydrostatics). 
SECOND YEAR—Analytic Geometry. Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. Dynamic of Solids and Fluids. 
TuHirD YEAR.—Continuation of Analytic Geometry, Calculus and 
Dynamics. 
Classes may <lso be held for advanced (optional) work in these 
or other subjects 
N.B.—Student taking Graduate Courses will receive guidance in 
any advanced Mathematics required in:connection with their work. 
Lext-Books (Fartial list)—Todhunter’s or Mackay’s Euclid, Hall 
& Knight’s El«nentary Algebra, Wilson’s Solid Geometry and 
Conic Sections, Wentworth’s Analytic Geometry, Chandler’s Calculus. 
Blakie’s Dynamics, Wright’s Mechanics, Bottomley’s Mathematical 
Tables, Chambeis’ Mathematical Tables. 
11 MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Protessor:—R. J. Durtey, B.Sc., Ma.E., A.M.Inst. C.E. 
(Worknan Professor of Mechanical Engineering), 
Lecturer:—H. M. JAguays,- M.A., M.Sc., A.M.Can,Soc.C.E. 
Demoistrator:—E. G. M. Cape, B.A.Sc. 


I. LESCRIPTIVE MECHANISM. (Monday, 12.) 


Workshop prccesses in mechanical engineering. Action of cutting 
tools and machine tools. Manufacture and use of various parts and 
details of typicalmachines. Forms of stationary, marine, and locomo- 
tive engines and boilers; types of pumping and ventilating machinery, 
gas and oil engmes, air compressors, and refrigerating machinery. 

Book of Referetce:—Lineham’s Mechanical Engineering , (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 
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2. KINEMATICS OF MACHINES. (Wednesday, II; Thursday, 10) 

Definitions. Mechanisms and machines. Kinematic pairing, Velo- 
city and acceleration in mechanisms. Centrodes. Restraint in me- 
canisms. Analysis of the quadric crank chain, the slider-crank chain, 
and the double-slider crank chain. Higher pairing in mechanisms. 
Cams. Ratchet and click trains. Chamber-crank and chamber-wheel 
trains. Mechanisms involving non-rigid links. Screw motion and 
spheric motion in mechanisms. 

Book of Reference:—Kennedy’s Mechanics of Machinery. (Mac- 


millan.) 


3. DyNAMICS OF MACHINES. 


Tuirp YEAR.—(Monday, 10., Wednesday, 9). Elementary dyna- 
mics of the steam engine. 
energy and speed. Flywheels. Friction of jcurnals and pivots. Graph- 
ic treatment of friction in mechanisms. Brakes. Dynamics of belt 
and rope driving. Transmission and absorption dynamometers. 

FourtH YEAR.—(Tuesday, 9, Wednesday, 10. Thursday, 12.) Bal- 
ancing of double and single acting engines. Dynamics of the con- 
Gyrostatic action in machines. Theory of governor 


necting rod. S, 
Vibration in machines. Knocking 


Graphic methods in dynamics. 
of steam engines. 


4. MACHINE DESIGN. 


THIRD YEAR.—(Thursday, 11). Princip!es of the Strength of Mater- 
ials as applied to the design of the parts of machines. Fastenings 
used in machine construction, bolts, screws, keys, cotters, rivets and 
riveted joints. Journals and bearings. Shafts and couplings. 

FOURTH Y EAR.—( Monday, Q.)- ~Design of wheel gearing. Belts, 
ropes, and pulleys. Pipes and pipe joints. Cylinders. Eccentrics, 
pistons and piston rods, connecting rods, cross-heads and other en- 
gine details. Flywheels. Design of valves and valve gears. 

Text-Book:—Unwin’s Machine Design (Longmans, 2 Vols.). 

Book of Reference:—Low and Bevis’ Machine Drawing and De- 


sign, (Longmans). 


5. MECHANICAL DRAWING AND DESIGNING. 


SECOND YEAR.—(Monday and Thursday).—Elementary principles: 
of mechanical drawing and draftsmanship. Preparation of working” 
drawings of simple machine details. Making dimensioned eketches 
of machines and their parts. Dimensioning and conventional colour- 
ing of drawings. Preparation of tracings. 





Diagrams of crank effort. Fluctuation of 
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THIRD YEAR (Monday and Thursday, 2).—Designing of simple 
machine parts. More difficult exercises in mechanical drawing. En- 
gine designing. 

FourTH YEAR (Monday and Thursday, 2).—The complete design 
of a machine, such as a steam engine, a pump, or a machine tool, 
is worked out, and the requisite working drawings and tracings are 
prepa ed. 

6. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Thursday, 10; Friday, 9). 


Steam boilers and steam production, Fuel and Combustion. Cor- 
rosion and defects of boilers. ._ Boiler Installations. 

lhe Steam Engine; estimation of power developed under various 
conditions. The indicator and its diagrams. Steam distribution, 
and performance of pumping and air-compressing machinery, as 
shown by the indicator. Economy of steam machinery. Gas and 
oil engines. Gas producers. Mechanical distribution of power, and 
losses of power, in power installations and workshops. Steam en- 
gine valves and valve gears. Valve diagrams. Speed regulation in 
steam engines. Lubrication in steam engines. Steam turbines and 
engines for special services. Relation between weight and power in 
steam machinery. Marine engines and ship propulsion. Elements 


ot locomotive engineering. Tractive force in locomotives. Train 
resistance. Brakes. Refrigerating machinery. 

Books of Reference:—Ewing’s The Steam Engine (Camb. Univ 
Press); Lineham’s Mechanical Engineering (Chapman & Hall); Hut- 


ton’s Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants (Wiley). 


7. THERMODYNAMICS. See page 160. 
8. LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. See pages 180, 188. 


c 


> WorKSHOP PRACTICE. See page Iogl!I. 


v 


Graduate Courses. 


The Graduate Courses in Mechanical Engineering comprise ex- 
perimental research work of the following kinds:— 

Tests of the economy and performance of steam engines and boil- 
ers, hot air and gas engines, and air compressors. Experiments on 
the behaviour. of superheated steam, on cylinder condensation, on 
feed heating, and on the value of fuels. Experiments on the pro- 
perties and relative values of lubricants, on transmission and ab- 
sorption dynamometers, on the efficiency of transmission machinery 
and of machine tools. Tests of fans and blowers. Experiments on 
the flow of air and of steam. Researches on: the-tempering and’ weld- 
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ing of various materials, on the properties of alloys and on the action 


of cutting tools. 
12 METEOROLOGY. 


in Meteorological Observations will be given in the 
the Senior Students, 
a Satis- 


Instruction 
Observatory at hours to suit the convenience of 
Certificates will be granted to those Students wno pass 


factory examination on the construction and use e Meteorological 


Instruments, and on the general facts ot Meteorology. 
13, MINING AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING. 
Ph.D.. M Inst.C.E., (Macdonald 


Professor:—JOHN BONSALL PORTER, 
Professor of Mining and persoecegs Roce 
Lecturer:—F. W. Draper B.Sc. (Macdonald Lecturer in Metallurgy 
and Assaying). 
Demonstrator:—E. ANDREWES, B.Sc. 
Fellow:—P. W. K. Rosertson, B.Sc. (Dawson Fellow in Metal- 
lurgy). 


I The Undergraduate Courses in detail are as follows:— 


MINING. 


TuirD YEAR.—(1) Ore Dressing. One lecture a week on the theory 
and practice of ore dressing and coal washing.—Treatment of ores 


underground and at the surface, hand picking, crushing and sizing, 


separating, vanning, jigging, etc. 

Mill machinery and appliances; breakers, rolls, screens, jigs, val- 
ners. tables, washers, buddles, magnetic separators, etc. (25 lectures). 
Laboratory, see (2). 
r (2). Laboratory course for (1). Simple examinations and tests 

of ores. sands and gravels, by means of pan, vanning shovel, hand 

jig, magnet, classifier, etc., giving experience in prospecting and test 
ing without the aid of machinery, (40 hours). Further laboratory in 
Fourth Year, see (5). 

Fourtu YEAR.—(3). Two lectures a week on Principles of Mining. 
Prospecting, sinking, drifting, developing, methods of mining, tim- 
bering: hauling, hoisting, drainage, lighting, ventilating, etc. Mine 
accidents and their prevention; general arrangement of plant, admin- 
istration, stores and dwellings, etc. Mining law (25 lectures—see 
nlso 4). 

(4). Two lectures a week in First, and one lectuze a week in Second 
Term on Mining, Ore Dressing and Metallurgical Machinery, and 


three hours a week in drawing room and laboratory on Mining and 
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Metallurgical design. Mining and ore dressing machines and metal- 
lurgical appliances. (37 lectures and 75 hours in drawing-room, ete.) 
(5). One day a week in the Ore Dressing Laboratory. Tests of 
ores, adjustment and use of machines: Horse-power and efficiency 
determination for different machines under varied conditions Mill 
tests, etc., etc. (150 hours.) 
Note.—Students especially interested in Metallurg 


to give a part of this time to Metallurgical work. See Metallurgy, 


y are permitted 
- 9 
and I0. 

(6). Mining Colloquium.—One hour a week is given to an informal! 
discussion of the work being done in the department, and of other 


1 


matters relating to Mining and Ore dressing. 
METALLURGY. 


THIRD YEAR.—(1I). One lecture a week in general elementary metal- 
lurgy—including introduction, fuels, furnaces and refractory meterials, 
typical metallurgical operations and reactions, iron smelting, etc. 
(25 lectures. ) 

(2). One lecture a week in First Term on Elementary Metallurgy 
arranged with especial reference to the needs of Students in Me 


chanical Engineering. (12 lectures.) 
(3). Fire Assaying Laboratory. Assaying appliances. Furnaces, 


crucibles, scorifiers, cupels, etc. Pulp and button balances, and wet 
assay apparatus. Sampling and preparation ‘of ores for aSsay; pre- 
paration and choice of fluxes and reagents, charges, methods, etc. 
Assays of gold and silver ores. Assays of lead ores. Parting of bul- 
lion, and assays of base bullion. Demonstrations and lectures, and 
50 hours’ laboratory work. 

FouRTH YEAR.—(4). One hour a week in Metallurgy of Gold and 
Silver, etc. Extraction of precious metals from free milling ores; 
stamp mill amalgamation, amalgamating pans and barrels, patio pro- 
cess, etc. Extraction from refractory ores, roasting chlorination, 
cyanide process, spscial methods, etc. Laboratory a3 in (9). (25 
lectures. ) 

(5). One hour a week on the manufacture and properties of Iron 
and Steel, etc. Fuels, including calorimetry, pyrometry and furnace 
efficiencies. With laboratory as in (9) and (10). (25 lectures.) 

(6). One hour a week on the Metallurgy of Copper, Lead, Zinc, 
Nickel, etc. Samp‘ing and mixing of ores; calcination and roasting; 
mechanical calciners; smelting in reverberatory and shaft furnaces; 
matte fusions: Bessemerizing, refining, desilverizing, parting, ete. 
Wet methods: etc. Laboratory as in (9). (25 lectures.) 


(7). One hour a week for one term on advanced Metallurgy, slag 


0 
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calculations, etc., etc., with laboratory as in (9). (12 lectures.) (Op= 
tional with Hydraulics.) 

(8). One hour’a week for one term in Electro Metallurgy of Cop- 
per, Silver, Aluminum, Nickel, etc. Laboratory as in (9). (2 
lectures). (Optional with Hydraulic Machinery.) 

(9g). Metallurgical Laboratory. Use of furnaces—roasting, smelt- 
ing, refining, etc. Pyrometry and tests of refractory materials. Flue 
gases and flue dust. Electro metallurgy, cyaniding, chlorinating, 
amalgamating, etc. (100 hours in laboratory with demonstrations.} 
See also Note— Mining (5). 

(10). A short course in Metallurgical laboratory on calorimetry 
and elementary pyrometry, flue gases, etc., in connection with (5). 
(24 hours, with additional time, special cases.) 

This course is for both Mechanical and Mining Students, being 
the only laboratory work for the former. 

Optional Courses aze offered as above in second term of Fourth 
Year in Advanced and Electro Meta!lurgy, Mineral Chemistry, Electro 
Chemistry and Hydraulics. One of these several options must ke 
taken. (25 lectures and laboratory work.) 

(11). Metallurgical Colloquium.—About one hour per week is 
given to an informal discussion of the work being done in the depart- 
ment, and of other matters relating to Metallurgy. 


Graduate Courses. 


Special courses in advanced work are also offered in both Mining 
and Metallurgy, and these courses, owing to the unequalled equipment 
of the new laboratories, as detailed below, can be made exceedingly 
valuable both theoretically and practically. 


used, but students are recom- 
mended to freely consult the following works of reference, in addition 
to the special references given from time to time:— 

C. Le Neve Foster’s Ore and Stone Mining; H. W. Hughes’ Coal 
Mining; M. C, Ihlseng’s Manual of Mining; W. B. Kunhard’s Ore 
Dressing in Europe; T. A. Richard’s Stamp Mining of Gold Ores; 
H. Louis’ Handbook of Gold Milling; T. K. Rose’s Metallurgy of 
Gold; C. Schnabel’s Handbook of Metallurgy; E. D. Peters’ Modern 
Methods of Copper Smelting; H. O. Hoffman’s Metallurgy of Lead; 
T. Turner’s Metallurgy of Iron; H. M. Howe’s Steel; H. H. Camp- 
bell’s Manufacture and Properties of Structural Steel; F. L. Bosqui’s 
Notes on the Cyanide Process. 

III. LasoratoriEs.—The admirable laboratories of the University 
are of peculiar advantage to students in the Mining Course, and! 


Text-books:—No set text-books are 
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enable them not only to become acquainted with the theory of their 
subject, but to personally investigate its methods on a large scale. 

During the first three years of the course, the students do systematic 
work in the several workshops and iaboratories. During the last 
part of the Third and the chief part of the Fourth Year they spend 
a large proportion of their time in the working laboratories for Ore 
Dressing and Metallurgy. (See ae. SORT In these latter, the 
general method is first to condtct before the whole class a limited 
number of important typical operations in ore dressing and metal- 
lurgy, and then to assign to each student certain methods which he 
must study out in detail, and upon which he must experiment and 
make written report. In this work he is guided by the professors and 
demonstrators, and assisted by the other students, each of whom he 
must in turn assist in his special work. In this way every student 
acquires detailed knowledge of certain typical operations and a fair 
general experience of ail of the important methods in use. 

LV. ILLUstRATIONS, Musrums, Socrertes, Etc- [In addition to a 
large series of lantern slides, the department already owns a collec- 
tion of fifteen hundred photographs, more than ha'f of which are 
kept in series in duplicate, and loaned to students for the session; 
and arrangements are being made to furnish sets of these, at cost 
price, to such students as wish to retain them. This collection is 
rapidly being enlarged. 

The Museum of the new building contains suites of ores, fuels 
and metallurgical materials, models of mines and furnaces, and speci- 
mens of finished products. 

The McGill University Mining Society meets fortnightly to read 
and discuss papers by graduate and student members. and from time 
to time to hear lectures given by gentlemen eminent in the profession. 

V. EXCURSIONS are made by the classes, from time to time, to such 
metallurgical works and mining establishments as are within reach. 

VI. SUMMER SCHOOL.—The summer vacation class in Mining insti- 
tuted in 1897 is now a fixed part of the course. All students of 
Mining in regular course are required to attend this class in the 
vacation between the Third and Fourth Years, and students passing 
from the Second to Third Year are advised to do so also. 

The school was held in 1898 at the mines of the Dominion Coal 
Company in Cape Breton and at the Richardson and Hurricane Gold 
Mines in Nova Scotia. In 18e¢ the anthracite mining region of 
Pennsylvania, and the great iron and steel works near Philadelphia 
were visited. This year the school is being held in British Columbia. 
and the itinerary includes excursions to nearly all of the important 
camps and smelters. 

The purpose of the school is to show the students by actual example 
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elations that obtain between theory and practice in engineering, 


the r 
methods and details of 


and to acquaint them sufficiently with the 
practical mining and metallurgical work to enable them to appreciate 
the technical details of the final year’s teaching. 

class in visiting mines and 
The professor of mining and 
explanations and de- 


About six weeks are spent by the 
furnaces and studying their operation. 
his assistant go with the class, and give daily 
monstrations. The students take notes and sketches, and at the end 
student writes up these notes in the form of a 


report, and these reports are accepted as the Summer Essays required 


of the school each 


by the Faculty. 
Aid to Students —The instruction given during this summer course 
‘s free to all mining students, and the only expense to them is the cost 


of board, lodging, and railway fares, and every effort is made to keep 


these expenses as low as is practicable 
have difficulty of finding even this sum in 


As some students may 
regular course, a fund has been provided by 


1ddition to the cost of the 
Sir William Macdonald, and deserving students who require aid can 


have money advanced them by applying to the professor of mining. 


14. SURVEYING, GEODESY AND TR:« NSPORTATION. 


Professor:—C. H. McLrop, Ma.E. 
Lecturer:—J. G. G. Kerry, Ma.E. 


SURVEYING AND GEODESY. 


is designed to give the student a theoretical and 


This course 
2odetic surveying, in 


practical training in the methods of land and ge 
the field work of engineering operations, and in practical astronomy. 
The course is divided as follows:— 

Seconp YEAR.—Chain and angular surveying; the construction, 
and imitations of the various instruments. Under- 
Topography, levelling, contour surveying. Sim- 
Descriptions for deeds. General 


adjustment, use 
ground surveying. 
ple curves and setting out work. 
land systems of the Dominion and Provinces. 

Tuirp YEAR.—Construction surveying, including the location of 
- and calculation of quantities. 


roads, transition curves, setting out work 
Topographic and 


trigonometric and baromet ic levelling. 
Hyd. ographic surveying. Introduction to 
determination of spherical triangles, 
Mathematical perspective 


. Geodetic, 
photographic surveying. 
practical astronomy. Gf aphical 
spherical projections, construction of maps. 
and the perspective of shades and shadows. 


In the field the enpiae of the Second and Third Years are re- 
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quired to carry out .the tollowing:—(1) A chain survey. (2) A chain 


and COMmpass survey, (3) A pacing survey (4) \ compass and mi- 
crometer survey. (5) A contour survey. (0) A plane table survey. 
(7) A survey and location of a line of road with determination of 


topography and ccntours and subsequent stak’ng out for construction. 
(8) A hydrographic survey of a river channel, including measure- 
ment of discharge. (9) A sufvey at night illustrating underground 
methods, Astronomical observations with sextant and 
transit. 


~ : 
engineer § 


All students are required to keep COl Ip_ete field notes, and from 


wey; = t. 
cs OL thle WOrk 


hs 


them prepare maps, sections and estimate 
[he large drawing rooms are furnished with fixed mountings fo: 


the various instruments, in order to permit of their use and investi- 


gation during the winter months. 


i ; TT 7 Pe a: Pra sipaeaill \ 4 a } er © Hate ee ; r . 
OURTH Y EAR. ractica strcnomy: the GQCctermination I time 


; 
latitude, longitude and azimuth. Geodesy:—figure of the earth; 
measurements of base lines and triangulation systems; adjustments 
and reductions of observations. 

The field work of the Fourth Year consists in the ineasuret ent of a 


base-line, in triangulations and precision levelling. 


The practical work in astronomy (for equipment of observatory 


see § AII, 6) comprises: (1) Comparisons of clocks and chrono- 
meters (2) Determination of meridian bvy- solar attachment. ( 3) 


Meridian, latitude and time bv solar and stel’ar observations with the 


engineers transit. (4) Latitude and time by sextant. (5) Time by 
astronomical transit. (6) Latitude by zenith telescope. (7) Latitude 
by transit in prime vertica 

Field work is required of all students of the Second and Third 


Years in the courses of Architecture, Civil and Mining, and of the 


Fourth Year in the Civid course. The work will begin on the first 
of September, and continue through the entire month. The surveys 
will be made in a place some distance from Montreal. Suitable pro- 


vision for board and lodging will be arranged for =t the place selected 

Exercises in the Geoderic laboratory (for equipment see § XII, 
Art. 6 carried out in the Fourth Year include the following :—(1) 
Measurement of magnifying power. (2) Determination of vernier 
errors. (3) Errors of graduation. (4) Measurement of eccentricity 
of circles. (5) Determination of errors of run of theodolite micro- 
scopes. (6) Investigation of the errors of a standard bar. (7) Gra- 


7 


duating scales with the dividing engine, and comparison thereof on 
the comparator (8) Investigation of the errors of circles on the 
circular comparator. (9) Determination of the constants of steel 
tapes. (10) Investigation of the graduation errors of steel tapes on 


the fifty-foot comparator. (11) Investigation of the errors of aneroid 
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barometers. (12) Investigation of the errors of level tubes, and 
de:ermination of their scale values. (13) Measurement of the force 
of gravity with a reversible pendulum. (14) Measurements of mag- 
netic dip, declination and horizontal force. 

The equipment of the surveying department comprises the follow- 
ing, in addition to the apparatus of the Observatory and Geodetic 
Laboratory:—Eleven transit theodolites by various makers, with 
solar and mining attachments. A photo-theodolite, 8-in. alt-azimuth, 
Seven dumpy and three wye levels. Hand levels and clinometers. 
Two precision levels. Five surveyors’ compasses. Three prismatic 
compasses. Pocket compasses. One solar compass. Three marine 
sextants. Artificial horizons. Four box sextants. Two reflecting 
circles. Two large plane tables. Four traverse plane tables. Four 
current meters. Rochon micrometer. Double image micrometer. 
Field-glasses. Two heliotropes. Several barometers. 300 ft. and 
500 ft. steel tapes suitable for base measurements. Steel chains and 
steel bands. Linen and metallic tapes. Sounding lines. Pickets. 
Levelling rods. Micrometer targets. Slope rods. Pedometers. 
Station pointer, pantographs, planimeter, slide rules and minor ap- 
pliances. 

Examinations for Land Surveyors:—Any graduate in the Faculty 
of Applied Science, in the Department of Civil Engineering and Land 
Surveying, may have his term of apprenticeship shortened to one year 
for the profession of Land Surveyor in Quebec or Ontario or for 
the profession of Dominion Land Surveyor. 

Text-books.—Gillespie’s Surveying, Johnson’s Theory and Practice 
of Surveying, Shortland’s Nautical Surveying, Green’s Practical and 
Spherical Astronomy, Nautical Almanac, Baker’s Engineers’ Survey- 
ing Instruments. 


TRANSPORTATION, 
On Common Roads, Railways and Canals. 


The lectures will embrace: 





(a) A brief historical review of the inception and carrying out of 
the great Canadian systems of transportation, and a resumé of the 
laws governing them. 

(b) Common roads and streets.—Provision made for them in set- 
tling up land; the traffic for which they are suited, and the cost of 
hauling it over different surfaces; the materials used in their construc- 
tion, and the merits and cost of the various systems. 

(c) Cana!s and rivers—The Canadian canal system, the methods and 
costs of construction and maintenance, the traffic it. is designed to 
carry, and the cost of transportation. . 








Thermodynamic Laboratory. 








An Engineering Testing Laboratory. 
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) Steam railroads —T -a ff 
: (d) Steam railroads.—The trafic they serve and the cost of hand- 


‘irg it, the details of location and the influence of physical features and 
trade possibilities upon it, the cost and design of construction, the 
of the engineer upon such work. the appliances at present in 
us- for safe and speedy handling of trains. 


du‘ies 


(e) Electric roads.—The traffic which they now carry, their loca- 
tion and construction, the reasons for their rapid extension, and their 
probable future. 

The questions of the development and applying of motive power 
and the various appliances, mechanical and electrical, now in use for 
these special purposes are taken ip in special descriptive lectures in 
the mechanical and electrica] departments, 


5. THERMODYNAMICS. 
Lecturer:—R. J. Durley, B.Sc., Ma.E.. A.M. Inst.C.E, 


el 


Demonstrator:—H,. M. Jaquays, M.A., M.Sc., A.M.Can.Soc.C.E: 
The course in this subject extends over the Third and Fourth 
Years, and includes the following :— 


THIRD YEAR—( Monday, 11.) 


Fundamental laws and equations of Thermodynamics: their applica- 
tion to gases and to vapours, saturated and superheated. Efficiency 
of perfect heat engines. Properties of steam, and elementary theory 
of the steam engine. Elementary theory of gas and hot air engines. 


FourtH YEAR—(Monday, 12: Thursday, 11.) 


Theory of reversed heat engines and refrigerating machines. En- 
tropy and Entropy-Temperature diagrams. A thermodynamic study 
of the steam engine, including the behaviour of steam in the cylinder. 
Economy of steam engines. Influence of size, speed, and rate of 
expansion. Compound expansion. The steam jacket. The testing of 
steam engines. More advanced theory of gas, air, and oil engines. 

The advanced course is carried out as far as possible in connection 
with the experimental work of the Thermodynamic Laboratory. 

Text-books—Ewing’s Steam Engine (Cambridge Univ. Press); 
Peabody’s Tables of Properties of Steam (Wiley). 


1. SUMMER CLASSES IN. ART. 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


Elementary Course.—Studies in pencil and charcoal preparatory to 
outdoor sketching. Plant life. Landscape in pencil. 

Advanced Course.—Animals and the human figure from casts, Studies 
in drapery. Studies from the living model. Figure composition. 
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. MODELLING. 
Elementary Course—Ornament, low relief, and high relief. Casting 
in plaster of Paris.. 
Advanced Course.—Animals in re 


ad and figure from casts in relie 
f-om life, with sculpture composition. 


lief and in the round. Drapery. The 


human he f and in the round. The 


human head and figure 


PAINTING (OILS AND WATER CoLouR). 


ll life (objects, fruits, plants, etc. ). 


Elementary Course.—Studies in sti 
to outdoor work from Na- 


Indoor studies in landscape as preliminary 
ture. Outdoor sketching. 

Advanced Course.—The | 
Drapery. Figure and colour composition. 


ituman head and figure from the living model, 


The work will extend over the months of May and June, commenc- 


ing May Ist. Hours of attendance, 10 to I, and 2 to 5, daily, except 


Saturdays, 9 to I. 


Students may ptrsue t 
tinuously every day under constant teaching and criticism. 


Excursions for outdoor sketching will be arranged for suitable days 


heir studies in one or more subjects con 


during the session. 
Drawing, modelling, painting from the living model will b 
qualified students desire it. 


e under= 


taken should a sufficient number of 
Information as to fees, etc., may be obtained on application. 


7. SPEGLIAL LECTURES. 
During session 1899-1900, the following special lectures were de 
ed livered under the auspices of the Applied Science Society:— 
M. J. Butler, M.Can.Soc.C.E., on “Essential qualifications for @ 
ry: successful career in the engineering profession.” 
F. W. Draper, B.Sc., on ‘The lead and zinc field of South Western 
Missouri.” 
G. R. Duncan, on “The thermal conductivity of the metals.” 
S. F. Kirkpatrick, B.Sc., on “Mining in Cape Breton.” 
G. R. MacLeod, B.Sc., on “Canadian Canals.” 
Walter B. Snow (Boston), on “Mechanical Ventilation.” 
F. W. White, B.A.Sc., on “Mechanical Refrigeration.” 
Also, R. D. Mershon (Westinghouse Company, Philadelphia), gave 
a lecture to the students of the Electrical Department on “Fhe 
losses in electric transmission lines at high voltage.” 
E. Rutherford, B.Sc., a special course of lectures to advanced and 
graduate students on “electric oscillations.” 





§ XII. LABORATORIES. 


In the Laboratories the Student will be instructed in the art 
of conducting experiments, a sound knowledge of which is 
daily becoming of increasing importance in professional work. 

I. ASSAYING LABORATORY. See MINING and METALLUR- 
GICAL LABORATORIES. 

2. ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. See GEODETIC LABOo- 
RATORY. 


3. CEMENT LABORATORY.—The importance of tests of 
the strength of mortars and cements is very great. The 


equipment of the Laboratory for the purpose is on a com- 





plete plan, including: 
(a) ‘Three one-ton tensile testing machines, representing the 

best English and American practice. 

(b) One 50-ton hydraulic compressive testing machine. 

(c) Volumenometers for determining specific gravity 


for determining the carbonic acid in the raw material 


7 


(d) Faija steaming apparatus for blowing tests. 

(e) Mechanical hand and power mixers. 

(f) Apparatus for determining standard consistency: 

(zg) Vicats’ and Gilmore’s needles for determining set. 

(h) Weighing hopper, spring and other balances. 

(1) Gun metal moulds for tension, compression and trans- 
verse test pieces, and special moulds for placing mortar into 
the moulds under a uniform pressure, which, together with 
the mechanical mixers, enable the personal error to be elim- 
inated. 


(7) Sieves of 20); 30, 4O, ); 60, 7Q; SO, LO): LO and LSO 


2 
meshes per lineal inch for determining the fineness. 

The laboratory is also fitted with copper-lined cisterns, in 
which the briquettes may be submerged for any required time, 
and with capacious slated operating tables, bins and tin box- 


es for keeping the cement dry for any period. 


In the Cement Testing Laboratory, researches have been made on 


the strength of mortars set under pressure, the effect of frost on 
natural and Portland cements, the effect of sugar on lime and cement 
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mortars, the strength of lime and cement mortars anc of the bricks 
in brick piers, the effect of fine grinding on the adhesve strength of 
cements, of using hot water in mixing mortars. Coninued tests on 
the strength of concrete blocks in series are made b; Fourth Year 
Students. 

In addition, to these researches, a large amount of work is done 
each year by the Third Year students, in investigatiig the specific 
gravity, fineness, setting properties, constancy of voume, and the 
tensile, comprehensive and transverse strengths of cenent, both neat 
and with the sand. 


4. CHEMICAL LABORATORIES.—The main lecture theatre, 
extending through two storeys, is entered fron the ground 
floor, and seats nearly 250 students. The lectur¢tablle is sup- 
plied with coal-gas, oxygen and hydrogen, electricity, water, 
vacuum, down-draught, etc., and can be well seen from all 
parts of the room. 

Besides the main lecture theatre there are three smaller 
classrooms, accommodating from 40 to 60 studeits each. 

The three principal laboratories have each a loor-space of 
about 2,400 square feet, and together have accommodation 
for nearly two hundred students working at a tine. They are 
lighted on three sides, and have ample hood space. One is 
intended for beginners, and the others for more advanced 
work, particularly in qualitative and quantitativeanalysis. In 
connection with each of the main laboratories is a balance- 
room, equipped with balances by several of the best makers. 

Physical Chemistry is provided for in a specid laboratory, 
nearly 30 by 40 feet, lighted from the north, and jupplied with 
electricity, steam, vacuum pumps, etc. The equipment of this 
department consists of the apparatus necessary pr the deter- 
mination of the specific gravities of solutions, of the depression 
of freezing point, and the rise of boiling point, of the densi- 
ties of gases and vapours. There are constanttemperature 
baths for accurate measurement of solubilities, Kohlrausch’s 
apparatus for determining the electrical conductvity of solu- 
tions, and the apparatus necessary for measuring the electro- 
motive forces generated between metals and thtir solutions, 
and in voltaic cells generally. There are also calorimeters 





Macdonald Chemistry 


Macdonald Mining Building.—The Assay ttoom. 
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for measuring the heat effects produced in chemical reactions. 
there is on the same floor an optical room furnished with re- 
fractometers for measuring the refractive indices of solutions, 
goniometers, polariscopes and spectroscopes. Other forms 
of apparatus will be added as required for research work. 

lmmediately adjoining the laboratory of Physical Chemis- 
try is the Photographic department, supplied with two dark 
rooms, arranged on the maze system, and supplied with the 
necessary appliances for all ordinary photographic work, in- 
cluding an enlarging camera. Apparatus for micro-photo- 
graphy will shortly be added to the equipment. 

The laboratory for gas analysis has a northern exposure, 
and is fitted with a large tank to contain water at the tempera- 
ture of the room, for use in obtaining a constant temperature 
in the measurement of gases. The tables are arranged for 
work with mercury, and the laboratory is supplied with the 
apparatus of Hempel, Dittmar, Orsat, Elliot, and others. It 
contains also Fleuss, Boltwood, and Topler pumps for pro- 
ducing high vacua. 

The laboratory for electrolytic analysis is supplied with 
accumulators, thermopile, platinum electrodes, rheostats, am- 
meters, vollt-meters, etc. 

Another room is shortly to be equipped with electric fur- 
maces and other appliances for electro-chemical work. 

The organic department comprises a laboratory for prepa- 
rations and research, a combustion room for analysis, a dark 
room for polariscope and saccharimeter work, and a lecture 
room. The laboratory is fitted with all the necessary appa- 
ratus for organic research—special hoods for work with poi- 
sonous gases, regulating ovens for digesting and drying at 
various temperatures, filter presses for the extraction of raw 
materials, and various forms of apparatus for distillation in 
vacuo. he dark room is equipped with polariscopes and 
saccharimeters for sugar work. And there is a large supply 
of the necessary organic chemicals, which are supplied free 
ot charge to students engaged in routine or research work in 
this department. 
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The laboratory for determinative mineralogy has places for 
28 students, and is supplied with abundant material for prac- 
tical work. It adjoins the lecture-room, in which the lectures 
‘n advanced mineralogy are delivered. The mineralogical de- 
partment is also provided with suitable machinery, run by 
electricity; for use in the cutting and polishing of minerals 
and rocks. 

The Library contains a valuable collection of the most re- 
cent English, French, and German books, and sets of various 
journals and transactions, including the Berichte der Deut: 
schen Chemischen Gesellschaft, Journal fir praktische Che 
mie, Chemisches Central-blatt, Fresenius’ Zeitschrift fur Ana- 
lytische Chemie, Annales de Chemie et de Physique, Journal 
of the Chemical Society, Chemical News, Mineralogical Ma- 
gazine, Mineralogische und Petrographisiche Mittheilungen, 
etc. The library is open to students under such restrictions 
as are necessary to prevent damage or loss of books. 

The rooms for allied purposes have, as far as possible, been 
erouped together on the same floor, and there is a hydraulic 
lift running from the basement to the attic. The offices and 
principal laboratories and supply rooms are also connected by 
a system of telephones. The building is practically fire-proof. 

5. ELectricAL ~ LABORATORIES.—The_ re-equipment of 
these Laboratories has been completed during the past year 
and they now contain all principal types of commutating, syn- 
chronous, and induction machinery, together with ample 
facilities for investigating their action. The several Labora- 
tories are the Standardizing Laboratory, the Dynamo Labo- 
ratory, the High Tension Testing Room, the Photometer 
Room, and the Laboratory for special investigation. 

(a) The Standardizing Laboratory is equipped with four 
Kelvin Balances for alternating and direct current measure- 
ments, best range .025 to 600 amperes; a Kelvin standard elec- 
trostatic multicellular voltmeter, Board of Trade pattern; a 
Western laboratory standard Ammeter, range with shunts 
O-1500 amperes; a Western Laboratory standard \ oltmeter 
range with multipliers, 0.3000 volts.; special Weston alternat- 
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ing current voltmeters and wattmeters; a special Elliott Po- 
tentiometer with standard cells for electromotive force and 
current measurement; means for measuring high and low re- 
sistances, capacity, and di-electric strength of insulating mater- 
ials, etc., etc. Direct current for the Laboratory is furnish- 
ed either direct from the service plant, from a special motor- 
dynamo, the voltage of which can be continuous!y varied from 
oO to 10 volts., current capacity 300 amperes; from a 75 K.W. 
hour storage battery arranged in sections, or from any ma- 
chine in the Dynamo Laboratory. Alternating current of 
several wave shapes and frequencies up to 150 periods per se- 
cond, and voltages up to 200,000, is available. A special 
transtormer having a current capacity of 800 amperes is used 
for alternating current ammeter calibration. For alternating 
current voltmeter calibration, a special regulator is provided, 
by which voltages from o to 200 can be obtained in as small 
steps as desired. 

(0) The Dynamo Laboratory. This Laboratory-consists of 
two sections, one devoted to direct current work, and the 
other to alternating current work. The former method of 


driving all dynamos from an overhead line shaft and clutch 


pulleys has been abandoned and individual motors supplied 


for each machine. Each motor is provided with suitable se- 
ries turns and variable shunt, the whole being connected to 
act with or against the shunt turns, as a compounding or 
differential effect is desired. The speed of the motors can 


be varied about 50 per cent. by field rheostat. This gives 
perfect control of dynamo speed. Current for operating is 
obtained from six independent sources of supply ; One 75 
K. W. direct connected unit in the service plant; 3 sets of 25 
Kk. W. hour chloride accumulators and two city supply cir- 
cuits. All dynamos and motors are mounted on strong test- 
ing benches fifteen inches high, with slotted floor, so that any 
machine can be placed anywhere on the benches and secured 
in place. Two small travelling cranes over the benches allow 
machines to be easily shifted. All wiring is,done in conduits 
under the floor, and large sectional switchboards are pro- 
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vided for current distribution about the laboratories. Spe- 
cial testing tables, permanently wired up and fitted with cir- 
cuit breakers, switches, etc., facilitate the work. Twenty-five 
commutating machines, generators, motors, boosters, motor- 
generators, dynamotors, converters, closed and open coil arc 
machines, varying in capacity from a fraction of a kilowatt 
to 75 kilowatts, of many different types and makes, are pro- 
vided for direct current testing. Twelve alternating current 
machines, including generators, synchronous motors, compen- 
sators, and synchronous converters, together with a large 
amount of stationery and rotary induction apparatus, are pro- 
vided for alternating current work. Several of the alternating 
current dynamos are of the inductor type and several differ- 
ent shaped inductors are provided with each machine to give 
different wave forms. A specially arranged induction motor 
serves as a frequency changer. The laboratory is also pro- 
vided with between eighty and ninety voltmeters, ammeters, 
and wattmeters of standard make and of different ranges; 
condensers, rheostats, standard resistances, etc. 

(c) High Tension Testing Room. This room is equipped 
with four 10 K.W., 200-50,000 volt. transformers with switch 
board and suitable controlling devices. The voltage can be 
raried in small steps by means of a Stillwell regulator insert- 
eda in the primary and by varying the field of the dynamo sup- 
piying current. A Kelvin direct reading electrostatic volt- 
meter, range I100-100,000 vo!ts., gives a means of measuring 
high voltages directly. 

(d) The Photometer. Room. This room is equipped with 
standard photometric apparatus for candle power measure- 
ments on arc and incandescent lamps. 

(ec) The Laboratory for special investigation adjoins the 
Standardizing Laboratory. Meter and transformer testing 
are also done in this room. 

6. Gropetic Lazporatory.—The equipment of this la- 
broatory consists of:— 

(1) Linear instruments. 

(a) A Rogers comparator and standard bar for investigating 
standards of length. ) 
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(6) A fifty-foot standard and comparator for standardizing steel 
bands, chains, tapes, rods, etc. 

(c) A Whitworth end-measuring machine and set of standards. 

(d) A Munro-Rogers linear dividing engine. 


Circular instruments. 


o™ 
dO 
Wee” 


) . yd rr. oan . 7) 74 - : :. . : 
(a) A Rogers’ circula comparator and dividing engine. 


(b) Two level triers. 
(3) Time. 


(a) An astronomical clock and clock circuit in connection with 
the observatory clocks. 
(b) Chronometers running on mean and sidereal time. 


(c) Chronograph, 
oY 


Gravity.—A portable Bessel’s reversible pendulum apparatus, 
with special pendulum clock and telescopic apparatus for observy- 


— 


ing coincidences of beats. 


(s) <A water gauge apparatus for testing aneroid barometers. 


(6) Magnetic instruments :— 
(a) A Kew dip circle. 
(6b) A Kew filar magnetometer. 


I'he laboratory is constructed with double walls and en- 
closed air spaces, and hasa special heating apparatus, so that 


the temperature within may be brought to, and held at. any 
desired degree. 

The ordinary course of instruction in this laboratory is 
described in § XI., Art. 14. 

Astronomical Observatory.—The observatory equipment for 


the purpose of instruction inpractical astronomy consists of :— 


A Bamberg prismatic transit with zenith attachment. 
2. Two astronomical transits for meridian observations. Collim- 


— 


ating telescopes. 
A. Troughton & Sims’ zenith telescope. 


2. 
4. An astronomical transit in the prime vertical. 

5. Sidereal and mean time clocks and chronometers. 

6. Chronograph and electrical circuits by which observations and 


clock comparisons within or without the observatory may be 


made. 
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7. Hyprautic Lasoratory.—Here the student will 
study practically the flow of water through orifices of various 
forms and sizes, through submerged openings, over weirs, 
through pipes, mouth-pieces, etc. 

The equipment of this laboratory includes :— 

(a) A large Experimental Tank, 30 ft. in height and 25 sq. 
ft. in sectional area. With this tank experiments are conduct- 
ed on the flow of water through orifices either free or sub- 
merged. By a simple arrangement the orifices can be rapid- 
ly interchanged without lowering the head, and with the ‘loss 
of only about one pint of water.» The indicating and measur- 
ing arrangements connected with the tank are exceedingly 
delicate and accurate, all times being automatically recorded 
by an electric chronograph , and valuable results have al- 
ready been obtained. By means of a special connection with 
the city water-supply, the available head of water may be in- 
creased up to 280 ft. 

(b) An Impact Machine, which renders it possible to mea- 
sure the force with which water flowing through an orifice, 
nozzle, or pipe, strikes any given surface, and also the im- 
pulsive effect of the water entering the buckets of hydraulic 
motors. 

(c) A Rife’s Hydraulic Ram. 

(d) A Jet Measurer specially designed for investigating the 
dimensions of the jet produced in the phenomena known as 
“the inversion of the vein.” With this apparatus it is pos- 
sible to determine, within .oor inch, the dimensions of a jet 
in any plane and at any point of the path. 

(e) Numerous orifices, nozzles, and mouth-pieces. 

(f) A specially designed stand-pipe, with all the necessary 
connections for pipes of various sizes for investigations on 
frictional resistance. The pressures are measured by record- 
ing gauges, etc. 

(g) A flume about 35 feet in length, by 5 ft. in width by 3 
it. 6 ins. in depth. 


(h) Weirs up to 5 ft. in width, and with a depth of water 
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over the sill varying from nil to 8 inches. A weir-depthing 
machine, with three adjustable heads, gives the ‘alice dae 
oi the stream at any three points in a transverse section. The 
velocity of the stream is also determined by means of a double 
Pitot tube. 

(1) Numerous hydraulic pressure-gauges. 

(7) A mercury column 60 feet in height. 

(k) Gauge-testing apparatus. 

(1) Various rotary, and piston meters, and a Venturi meter. 

(m) Apparatus for illustrating vortex motion. 

(1) Apparatus for illustrating vortex ring motion, and for 
determining the critical velocity of water flowing through 
pipes. 

(0) Five specially built gauging tanks with suitable indica- 
tors, each having a capacity of 800 cubic feet. Also other 
portable tanks, 

(p) Transmission and absorption dynamometers. 

(q) An experimental centrifugal pump, which can be tested 
with varying heights of suction and discharge. 

(rv) An inward-flow turbine, a new American turbine, a 
Pelton, and other motors and turbines. 

(s) Standard gallon and litre measures with gilass strikes. 
This Laboratory is also provided with a set of pumps, spect- 
ally designed for experimental work and research. They are 
adapted to work under all pressures up to 120 Ibs. per sq. in., 
and at all speeds up to the highest found practicable. he 
set is composed of three vertical single acting plunger pumps 
of 7 in. diam., 18 in. stroke, driven from one shaft. ‘They 
have two interchangeable valve chests, and it is arranged 
that both the valves and their seats may be removed and re- 
placed by others. The pumps are also provided with a double 
set of continuous recording indicators designed in the labora- 
tory and having electrical connections. With these, an ac- 
curate record of the suction and discharge valves may be ob- 
tained at any given time, all fluctuations of speed, pressure, 
etc., being automatically recorded. 

8 MatHematics AND Dynamics, LaBoratory or.—The 
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aboratory includes instruments for the 


equipment of this lI 
cathetometer), 


measurement of distance (scales, micrometers, 
of area (planimeters), of volume (flasks, graduated vessels, 
etc.), of time (clocks, chronographs), of mass (beam and 
spring balances); it is also provided with a mechanical inte- 
erator, specific gravity balances, Atwood and Morin machines 
for experiments on the Laws of Motion, inclined planes, a 
variety of rotation apparatus (gyroscope, Maxwell’s dynam- 
ical top, torsion balance, pendulums, etc.), air-pumps, ther- 
mometers, barometers, etc. 

The Mathematical Laboratory is used chiefly in connection with 
the course in Dynamics. Lectures are given on the fundamental and 
derived units of the Science, as well as on the Laws of Motion, and 
When the students have in this way been 
made acquainted with some of the ideas of the subject, they are ad- 
mitted to the laboratory, where experiments of a progressive charac- 
ter are assigned to them. These experiments are in all cases quan- 
titative. and embrace the measurement of mass by means of accurate 
balances, of intervals of time by clock and chronograph, and 


deduction from the same. 


physical 
of distance by means of scales, screw micrometers, etc. They then 
proceed to the measurement of areas, volumes, velocities, accelera- 
tions, forces, specific gravities, friction, and also to pendulum experi- 
ments, etc. The equipment of the laboratory for this work is very 
complete, embracing as it does the ordinary instruments for the 
purpose to be found in most physical laboratories, together with a 
variety of apparatus specially constructed for this laboratory. Par- 
ticular attention is given in the lectures to the principles of observ- 
ing in general, the sources of error, etc.; the whole course having 
reference to the subsequent work of the student in the Physical and 


Engineering Laboratories, 


9. MecHantcAL Lasoratory.—In this Laboratory experi: 
ments are carried out on the efficiency of belts and shafting, 
and on the action and efficiency of cutting tools. A com 
plete set of apparatus is provided and fitted up for the test- 
ing of lubricants, and a hydraulic and a belt transmission dy- 
namometer are available for measuring the efficiency of ma- 
chines. A belt testing machine is at present under construc 


tion in the College workshops. 
\ 


Much valuable apparatus has been added to this laboratory since 
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the opening of the Buildings, all of which has been made in the 
mechanical workshops, and mainly by students. The Thurston oil 
tester and the Bunte’s viscosimeter, which formed the original equip- 
ment, have been supplemented by a hydraulic dynamometer for test- 
ing the efficiency of machines, a rotary transmission dynamometer 
on a new principle, with recording attachment, a pneumatic gauze 
for measuring delicate pressures down to the 3,o00th of a Ib. per 
square inch, two other draf gauges, a belt transmission dynamometer, 
a belt-testing, and other apparatus. 

With these instruments, and with the machines and other ap- 
pliances in the workshops, experiments are carried on during the 
winter session, and students sometimes carry out researches during 
the summer months. 

Many visits have also been paid to engineering works and manu- 
factories of importance. 


IO. MINING AND METALLURGICAL LARORATORIES.—The 
Macdonald Chemistry and Mining Building was completed 
in 1898, and the Mining and Metallurgical Laboratories. ¢i- 
tuated in the lower part of the structure, are now fully equip- 
ped. 

These laboratories, with the lecture rooms. the professor’s offices, 
and rooms for apparatus, supplies and fuel, are very conveniently 
arranged individually and with regard to one another, and occupy 
the lower part of the main building and the whole of both wings, 
The total floor space covered is approximately 17,000 square feet, 
divided as follows:— 

Mining and Ore-Dressing Laboratory, or Milling Room, 4,000 
square teet; Metallurgical Laboratory, or Furnace Room, 3,500 
Square feet; Assay Laboratory, 2,500 square feet; Wet Assaying 
Rooms, 500 square feet; Technical Lecture Rooom, 750 square feet; 
Library and Drawing Room, 750 square feet; Special laboratories, 
Offices, Stores, and so forth. 5,000 square feet. 

The two rooms first mentioned are of great size, and are the chief 
laboratories of the department. In these it is possible to take any 
ores of gold, silver, copper, or lead in the condition in which they 
come from the mines, and to treat them from beginning to end, pro- 
cisely as they are treated in the ore-dressing works and smelting 
plants of the mineral regions. They may therefore be considered as 
constituting a small working plant for the actual production of metals. 
They differ from commercial plants, however, in that an ordinary 
ore-dressing establishment is designed to treat the ores of only one 
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district, and sometimes of only one part of a district. The University 
Laboratories must of course be adapted to all ores now found or 
likely to be found in the Dominion, and therefore contain a greater 
an are to be found in any one coml- 


number of pieces of apparatus th 
bly no case will come up when 


mercial establishment, although proba 
hines will be used for any one test. 


all of these mac 
a complete working plant, 


Tur Mriitinc-Room is equipped with 
capable of treating, if necessary, 10 to 
chief pieces of apparatus being:—Rock Crushers of three kinds, Blake, 
Dodge and Comet, to break the large pieces of ore to small size; 
Stamp mills of 60 to 950 lbs., respectively, for the fine crushing and 
amalgamating of gold ores; Huntingdon mill, for crushing and amal- 
gamating; rolls, both coarse and fine, to reduce ores to powder when 
necessary; trommels and sieves for sizing the crushed ores; adjustable 

2 and 4 compartments, for con- 


Hartz, Collom and slide jigs, with 2 
pumping, and belt tables; 


revolving, | 
valuab:e minerals 


20 tons of ore per day, the 


centrating minerals by gravity; 
Frue vanner, Wilfley table, etc., for separating 
contained in fine sands and crushed rock; plates, pans, and parrels 


for amalgamating gold and silver ores; 


spitzkasten, spitzlitten, mag- 
tubs, and various other special 


netic separators, coal washers, dolly 
pieces of ore-dressing apparatus. 
The machinery above mentioned +s not in miniature; it is of full 
aiterwards find in use in working es 
so arranged that each piece can be 
such of the larger 
e dupli- 


size, such as the graduates will 
tablishments. It is, however, 
worked by itself, and taken apart and cleaned up; and 
be used for small quantities of material ar 
working models for handling small lots of 
It and bucket 
continuous 


pieces as cannot 
cated in miniature by 
material. An hydraulic lift and a complete series of be 
elevators, samples, etc., are provided for use in heavy, 
work. The laboratory, while thus adapted to illustrate work on a 

atively large scale, is even more perfectly designed for experi- 
mental work on as small a scale as is compatible with accuracy of 
result. The motive power used is electricity, generated in the Uni- 
ation, and utilized through a number of 
ar the machines to be operated. 


compar 


versity power and light st 
electric motors conveniently placed ne 
The department is equipped with the most approved apparatus for 
electrical measurements, and is thus able to make constant and ac- 
curate determinations of the amount of power used by each machine, 


and for any especial condition of use. 
THe METALLURGICAL LABORATORY is fitted with a water-jacket 
r, with the necessary blast appara- 


also with a hand reverberatory 
lish cupellation-furnace, 


blast-furnace, 24 ins. inside diamete 
tus for smelting lead and copper; 
furnace, a Bruckner roasting furnace, an Eng 
and several crucible furnaces. 
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It has also a lead-lined chlorination barrel for high pressures, with 
filter press, air pump, etc., and several small vats, barrels, etc.. for the 
chlorination and leaching of silver and other ores, also both large and 
small cyanide extraction plants for gold ores. 

In addition to the above, the laboratory has a specially designed 
low voltage motor dynamo for electro-metallurgical work, with the 
necesSary accompaniment of tanks, vats and a good storage battery. 
It also has an electric furnace of considerable power and of wide 
range of adaptability. 

The two main laboratories are very large and well lighted, and are 
each 20 ft. high in the clear. Close to them are the rooms for stor- 
age of ores, fuel, etc., etc., from which clear level passages lead to 
the elevators and connect with the crushers and furnaces. There are 
also several overhead hoists and travellers, and a large number of 
truck wagons and portable tanks for carrying wet, dry, or molten 
material from place to place. Material can, therefore, be moved 
from one point to another with the greatest ease, and pieces of appa- 
ratus can be readily taken apart, and, if necessary, moved by the 
same means. 

It is not’ the purpose of the University to use these laboratories 
for commercial work, although they are quite large enough for such 
service. They are to be used solely for educational work and for 
investigation; and, owing to their thoroughly practical nature. in- 
struction given is of immensely greater value to the students than 
could be the case if the work were done only in miniature. At the 
same time, the investigations made by means of such are of greater 
use to the mining and metallurgical community, as they are carried 
out in all respects under working conditions, and are therefore free 
from the disturbing causes likely to interfere with attempts to repro- 
duce commercial processes on a small scale, 

THE ASSAYING LABORATORY is equipped with a large soft coal assay 
furnace, and with a complete set of small muffle and crucible furnaces, 
some of each being arranged for gas and gasoline, and others for coke 
and charcoal. Connected with this are smaller rooms. one provided 
with pulp, bullion and assay balances, and others for parting and the 
other chemical work involved in the main operations. 

In other rooms of the department there has recently been installed 
some very excellent apparatus for metallurgical research, including 
some admirable electric pyrometers of both the Le Chatellier and 
Callendar type; a powerful hydraulic press for subjecting metal to 
extreme stress for long periods of time: and a very complete micro- 
scope and photo-microscope equipment. There is also a calorimeter- 
room with Mahler and other instruments, and a well-fitted analytic 
laboratory. 
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The courses of instruction in these laboratories are described in 
SXI, 13. 


II. PETROGRAPHICAL LABORATORY.—Lhe Petrographical 
Laboratory, containing the chief rock collections of the 
University, is situated in the Chemistry and Mining building. 
It is arranged for the use of Students in the Mining Course 
as well as for those desiring to take advanced work, and is 
provided with a number of petrographical microscopes by 
Seibert, Crouch, and Fuess, as well as with models, sets of 
thin sections, electro-magnets, heavy solutions, etc., for petro- 
eraphical work. 

A collection of typical rocks has been especially prepared 
for the use of students, and a complete equipment for cutting, 
erinding, and polishing rocks, has been installed, which runs 
by electric-power and gives excellent facilities for the prepa- 
ration of thin sections for microscopic use. 

For advanced work and petrographical investigation Dr. 
Adams’ extensive private collection of rocks and thin sections 
is available for purposes of study and comparison. 

12. PuystcaAL Lasorarory.—tThe equipment of the Mac- 
donald Laboratories comprises: (1) apparatus for illustrating 
lectures; (2) simple forms of the principal instruments 
for use by the students in practical work; (3) the most recent 
types of all the important instruments for exact measurement, 
to be used in connection with special work and research. 

The basement contains the cellars, furnaces, and janitor’s depart- 
ment at the west end of the building. The machine room—containing 
a small gas engine and dynamo, which are fitted for testing, but can 
also be used for light and power, a motor-alternator and a motor- 
dynamo—is situated at the extreme western corner of the basement 
so as to be as far removed as possible from the delicate magnetic 
and electrical instruments. Here is also the switch-board for con- 
trolling the various circuits for supplying direct or alternating cur- 
rent to different parts of the building. The Accumulator Room con- 
tains a few large storage cells, charged by the motor-dynamo, which 
are fitted with a suitable series-parallel arrangement, and with rheo- 


stats for obtaining and controlling large currents up to: 4,000 amperes 
for testing ammeters and low resistances, ete. 
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The Magnetic Laboratory contains magnetic instruments and 
variometers of different patterns, and also a duplicate of the B. A. 
Electro-dynamometer, which has been completely remodelled and 
set up with great care for absolute measurement of current. The 
Laboratory, on the opposite side of the basement, contains a very fine 
Lorenz apparatus for the absolute measurement of resistance, con- 
structed under the supervision of Prof. Vinamu Jones. It also con- 
tains a set of Ewing Seismographs and a pair of Darwin Recording 
Mirrors for measuring small movements of the soil, 

There is a constant Temperature Room. surrounded by double 
walls, which contains a Standard Rieffler Clock, and is fitted for com- 
parator work. 

The Ground Floor contains at the western corner a small machine 
shop, fitted with a milling machine and suitable lathes and tools 
driven by electric motors, and such appliances as are required for 
the making and repairing of the instruments, for which the services 
of a mechanical assistant are retained. There is also a store room for 
glass, chemicals, and cleaning materials, and extensive lockers and 
lavatories for the use of the students. 

The Main Electrical Laboratory is a room 60 feet by 40, and is 
fitted with a number of brick piers, which come up through the 
floor, and rest on independent foundations, in addition to the usual 
slate shelves round the walls. This room contains a large number 
of electrometers, galvanometers, potentiometers and other testing 


instruments of various patterns, and adapted for different uses. It 
connects with a smaller room at the side, in which are kept the 
resistance boxes and standards, and also the capacity standards. A 


small research laboratory adjoining the electrical laboratory, is fitted 
up tor the study of electrical discharge in high vacua, and for work 
with Rontgen and uranium radiation, and with ultra-violet light. 


The First Floor contains the Main Lecture Theatre, with seats 


for about 250 students. The lecture table is supported on separate 
piers, which are independent of the floor. Complete arrangements 


are provided for optical projection and illustration. The Preparation 
Room in the rear contains many of the larger pieces of lecture 
apparatus, but the majority of the instruments, when not in use. are 
kept in suitable cases in the adjoining apparatus room. On the 
same floor there is the Heat Laboratory, devoted to advanced work 
in Thermometry, Pyrometry and Calorimetry, and also to such elec- 
trical work as involves the use of thermostats and the measurement 
of the effects of temperature. There are also two smaller rooms for 
Professors and Demonstrators. 

The Second Floor is partly occupied by the upper half of the Lec- 
ture Theatre. There is also an Examination Room for paper work, 
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with a special apparatus room de- 
Mathematical Physics, and a 
to reference books and 


a Mathematical Lecture Room; 
voted to apparatus for illustrating 
special Physical Library chiefly devoted 
periodicals relating to Physics. A store room, lavatories, and Pro- 
fessors’ room occupy the remainder of the flat. 

The Third Floor contains the Elementary Laboratory, a room 60 
devoted to elementary practical work in Heat, Sound, and 


Electricity and Magnetism. There is a Demonstrator’s Room adjoin- 


ing, and an optical annex devoted to experiments with lenses, gal- 
yvanometers and polarimeters. Also a series of smaller optical rooms, 
including a photometric room, specially fitted for Arc photometry, 
and a dark room for photographic work. Communication between 
the different flats is facilitated by means of a hydraulic elevator. The 
building is lighted throughout by electricity, and heated by hot water. 


The walls are of pressed brick, and the floors of hard maple. There 
consisting of Tobin tubes and suitable exit 


feet square, 


is a ventilating system, 
flues, assisted by a fan in the roof. 

13. LESTING LABORATORIES.—Lhe principal experiments 
carried out in these will relate to the elasticity and strength 
of materials, friction, the theory of structures, the accuracy of 


springs, gauges, dynamometers, etc. The equipment of this 


laboratory includes :— 

(a) A Wicksteed 1oo7ton and an Emery 75-ton machine 
for testing the tensile, compressive and transverse strength 
of the several materials of construction. To the former has 
been added a specially designed arrangement, by which the 
transverse strength of girders and beams up to 20 ft. in length 
can be determined. These machines are provided with the 
holders required for the various kinds of tests, and new hold- 
ers have also been specially designed and made in the labora- 
investigating the tensile and shearing strength of 


tory for 
Numerous attach- 


timber for wire rope and belt tests, etc. 
e to the machines, which have al- 


ments have also been mad 
The most recent addition is 


ready increased their efficiency. 
a double-bearing support for transverse testing. 

(5) An Impact Machine, with a drop of 30 ft., and with 
gearing which will enable speciments to be rotated at any re 
quired speed, and the blows to be repeated at any required 
intervals. By means of a revolving drum, a continuous and 
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accurate record of the deflections of the specimens under the 
blows can be obtained. 

(c) An Unwin Torsion Machine with a specially designed 
angle-measurer, by which the amount of the torsion can be 
measured with extreme accuracy. 

(d) An Accumulator, furnishing a pressure of 3,600 Ibs. per 
square inch, which is transmitted to the 1e AGC testing’ ma- 
chines, and ensures a perfectly steady application of stress, 
an impossibility when any form of pump is substituted for 
an Accmulator, 

(¢) A Blake and a Worthington Steam P ump, designed to 
work against a pressure of 3,600 lbs. per square inch. The 
Accumulator may be actuated by either of the pumps, and, 
if at any time it is desirable to do so, either of the pumps may 
be employed to actuate the testing machine direct. When in 
operation the work of the pump and the accumulator is au- 
tomatic. 

(f) Extensometers of the Ewing, Unwin, Martens, Marshall 
and other types. The extensometer equipment has recently 
been enriched by s 
ratus designed and made in the laboratory. 

(g) Portable cathetometers, and also a large cathetometer 
specially de: soada and constructed for the determination of 
the extensions, compressions and deflections of the specimens 


seven sets of improved extensometer appa- 


under stress in the testing machines. 

(h) An automatic electric motor pump for actuating the 
Accumulator; also various electric motors for working the 
several machines. 

(4) A drying oven for beams up to 26 ft. in length. The 
hot air in this oven is kept in circulation by means of a fan 
driven by an electric motor. 

(7) Numerous gauges, amongst which may be specially 
noticed an Emery Pressure Gauge, graduated in sin = lbs. 
up to 2,500 lbs. per square inch. All of the testing ma- 
chines are on the same pressure circuit, and are mena 
with the Emery gauge and also other standard gauges, includ- 
ing recording gauges. This arrangement Satie. a prac- 
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tically perfect means of checking the accuracy of the testing. 

(k) Special apparatus and recording gauge for the testing 
of hose, etc. 

(1) Dynamometers for measuring the strength of textile 
fabrics, the holding pow2r of. nails, etc. 

(m) Apparatus for determining the elasticity of long wires. 

(n) Apparatus for determining the hardness of materials 
of construction. 

(0) Zeiss and other Microscopes. 

(p) Delicate chemica! and other Balances. A very im- 
portant part of the equipment is the Oertling Balance, cap- 
able of indicating with extreme accuracy weights of from 
0000! |b. up to 125 lbs. 

(q) Micrometers of all kinds. 

14. THERMODYNAMIC LazporaTory.— lhe Thermodynamic 
Laboratory is furnished with an experimental steam engine 
of 120 I. H. P., specially designed for investigating the be- 
haviors of steam under various conditions; the cylinders are 
6 1-2 inches, 9 inches, 13 inches, and 18 inches in diameter, 
and the stroke of all the pistons is 15 inches. The cylinders 
can be so connected as to allow of working as a single, com- 
pound, triple, or quadruple expansion engine, either condens- 
ing or non-condensing, and with any desired rate of expan- 
sion. The jackets are so fitted as to permit of measuring in- 
dependently the water condensed in the cover, barrel, or bot- 
tom jacket of each cylirder, and the engine can be worked 
with any desired initial pressure up to 200 lbs. per square 
inch. The measurements of heat are made by means oi large 
tanks, which receive the cooling water and the condensed 
: steam. There is an independent surface condenser and aif 

pump. Two hydraulic zbsorption brakes and an alternating 
friction brake serve to measure the mechanical power deve- 
loped. 

The Laboratory also contains the following machinery :— 


A Robb automatic cut-off engine, having a cylinder 101-2 
inches in diameter by 12 inches stroke. This Engine is spe- 
cially fitted up for the measurement of cylinder temperatures, 
and can be'run at speeds up to 300 revolutions per minute. 
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An automatic high speed engine by Macintosh & Seymour, 
having a cylinder 12 inches diameter by 12 1-2 inches stroke. 

A hot-air engine built by Woodbury Merrill, of Ticonde- 
roga. 

An Atkinson “Cycle” Gas engine, having a cylinder 7 inches 
diameter by 8 inches, and indicating Eb. 

A “Dake” steam engine of 4 H. P. 

A two stage air compressor takirg 4o H. P., and having 
cylinders 10 inches and 17 inches in diameter, by 17 inches 
stroke. This compressor delivers its air into reservoirs placed 
beneath the floor of the machine shcp, and an intercooler for 
use with it is now under constructior. 

The smaller apparatus belonging t the laboratory includes 
the necessary equipment of calorimeters, thermometers, 
gauges, pyrometers, fuel testers, indicators, planimeters, and 
a Moscrop recorder. 

The boiler installation of the Engireering Building supplies 
steam tor heating and power purposss, and is so arranged as 
to be available for experimental work in connection with the 
thermodynamic Laboratory. It comprises boilers of five dis- 
tinct types as follows :— 

One Cornish boiler, for heating se-vice, rated at 50 H. P. 

One locomotive boiler, Belpaire type, 100 H. P. 

One internally fired tubular boiler 120 H. P. 

Two Babcock-Wilcox water-tube doilers, each 60 H. P. 

One Yarrow water-tube boiler, fittel in a closed stokehold, 
for working under forced draft, rated at 150 H. P. 

These boilers are provided with thenecessary tanks, weigh- 
ing-machines and apparatus for cairying out evaporative 
tests. 

During the session 1899-1900, the following experimental 
work has been carried out in connection with the Lhermody- 
namic Laboratory :— 

A series of trials of the Atkinson ‘Cycle” gas engine. 

A series of progressive trials of the large experimental en- 
gine, working cylinders Nos. 2 and 4as a compound engine 
at various speeds, both jacketed and non-jacketed. Special 
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thermometric measurements of the cylinder-wall and cover- 
temperatures were made, the rate of expansion being kept 
constant throughout the series 

A series of progressive ev aporative trials of the Yarrow 
boiler. 

Preliminary tests of the air-compressor recently completed. 

Economy trials of the 75 kilo-watt Robb engine and gene- 
rator in the power station. 


2 XIII. MUSEUMS. 


Tue Peter ReppATH Museum.—The Peter Redpath Mu- 
seum contains large and valuable collections in Botany, Z00- 
cS , Mineralogy and Geology, arranged in such a manner 
o facilitate the work in these departments. Students have 
access to this Museum, in connection with their attendance 
on the classes in Arts in the subjects above named, and also 
by tickets which can be obtained on application. 

ENGINEERING MusEuM.—This Museum occupies the third 
storey of the Engineering Building, and amongst other appa- 
ratus, contains the Reuleaux collection of kinematic models, 
presented by Sir William Macdonald, and pronounced by 
Professor Reuleaux to be the finest and most complete col- 
lection in America. 

ARCHITECTURAL EourpMENT.—The Architectural Depart 
ment has been endowed by Sir Wm. Macdonald, the founder, 
with a very thorough equipment for practical purposes of in- 
struction; this is at present in course of provision and comple: 
tion. In the Museum of the Engineering Building is in 
cluded a large collection of casts both of architectural de- 
tail and ornament (illustrative of the historical development 
of the various styles) and of architectural and figure sculpture. 
The freehand-drawing classes for architectural students, as 
also the classes of architectural drawing and design, are com- 
ducted in this portion of the building. 

A special architectural department has been added to the 
University Library; text-books and other works have been 


Machine shon. 
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added to the Faculty Library. A collection of photographs 
is placed in the architectural room for the use of students in 
the class of design, in addition to a select reference library 
of illustrated works. Diagrams and lantern slides are used 
in illustration of the historical courses; models and specimens 
of materials and fittings in those on Building Construction, 
Sanitation, etc. 


XIV. WORKSHOPS. 


The workshops, erected on the Thomas Workman En- 
dowment, have a floor area of more than 25,000 sq. ft. 

The practical instruction in the workshops is designed to 
give the Student some knowledge of the nature of the matert- 


A 


als of construction, to familiarize him with the more impor- 


ome od 


ant hand and machine tools, and to give him some manual 


sy 


kill in the use of the same. For this purpose, the Student, 
during a specified number of hours per week, will work in the 
shops under the superintendence of the Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering, aided by skilled mechanics. ‘The courses 
commence with graded exercises, and gradually lead up to 
the making of joints, members of structures, frames, etc., fin- 
ally concluding in the iron-working department with the 
manufacture of tools, parts of machines, and, if possible, with 
the building of complete machines. 

The equipment includes the following: 

IN THE CARPENTER, Woop-TURNING AND PATTERN- 
Maxine DEPARTMENTS.—Carpenters’ and _ pattern-makers’ 
benches, wood-lathes, a large pattern-maker’s lathe, circular- 
saw benches, jig and band saws, buzz-planer, wood-borer, 
universal wood-worker, etc. 

IN tHE MACHINE SHOop.—The most improved engine 
lathes, a 36-in. modern upright drill, with compound table, 
universal milling machine, with vertical milling attachment, 
hand lathes, planer universal grinding machine, universal 
cutter and reamer grinder, buffing machine, I 16 in. patent 
shaper, vise-benches, etc. 
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In tHe SmitH SHorp—Forges, hand drill, and a power 


hammer. 
IN THE FouNDRY.—A cupola for melting iron, core oven, 


brass furnace, moulders’ benches, etc. 


The lathes and machine tools in the shops are driven by an electric 
motor; power is supplied for the foundry and smith-shop by a 10 HP: 
high speed engine. ; 

During the past session the following special work has been carried 
out in the workshops:— 

A set of jacket-drain tanks, valves, and fittings, for cylinders Nos. 
2 and 4 of the large experimental engine, have been constructed and 
fitted in place. 

An oil-separating feed filter of special design, for dealing with the 
condensed steam returned from the heating service in the Engineering 
Building, has been completed and placed in position. 

The air-compressor has been finished and erected, and two of the 
dir-reservoirs have been placed in position and connected. A new 
duplex feed-pump for the boiler-room has been begui and is ap- 
preaching completion. 

A belt-testing machine of special design, capable of taking a 6 inch 
belt transmitting 20 H.P., is being constructed. 


§ XV. STATEMENT OF RESEARCH WORK IN THE 
LABORATORIES—1899-1900. 


Experiments on the rate of condensation of steam, with a new forin 
of apparatus for measuring the same. 

Cn the “‘missing quantity” shown in the trials of a compound en- 
gine. 

ns Pe FRR AS et ee ie eet ie be ee aia ee ofa 2 : 

Pregressive evaporative tests of a Yarrow boiler at various rates of 
eveporation. 

Experiments on the properties of lubricants. 

Experiments on the loss of power in belt-driving. 

he concentration of molybdenite from occurences in quartz and 
other rocks. 

The cyanide process as applied to certain low grade British Coium- 
bian ores. 

Comparisons of the cyanide and chlorination processes on auriferous 
concentrates containing arsenopyrite, 

Pyrometric work in connection with smelting in water-jacketed 
furnaces. 
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XVI. DONATIONS DURING SESSION 1899-1900. 


Measuring instruments to the amount of $1,000, from a friend in 
New York. 

5 K.W, D.C. dynamo, reactive coil, two transformers, irom the Royal 
Electric Co. 

Complete model of underground conduit system, from the American 
Vitrified Conduit Co., through Mr. Frank L. Packard, B.A.Sc., 
‘oy. 

Drawings, photographs, etc., from the Wagner Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co.; the General Electric Co.; the Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co.; the Royal Electric Co.; the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 

Set of Tools and Drill Holders from Armstrong Bros. Engineering 
Company, Chicago. 

Complete set of blue prints of “Mogul” locomotive from F. W. Morse, 
Supt. Motive Power, G.T.R. 

Complete set of blue prints of various bridges from a firm of en- 
gineers in Kansas City, Mo. 

Blue prints from U.S. Government. 

Blue prints of locomotives from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company. 

Blue prints and drawings of high speed engines from the Straight-line 
EHngine Company, Syracuse, N.Y. 

One Rock Drill from the Canadian Rand Drill Company. 

Set of miners’ tools; 2 safety lamps; trattice cloth; maps, drawings, 
and photographs, from the Dominion Coal Company 

One coal section across Baltimore coal bed, and a very large collec- 
tion of drawings, blue prints, and photographs, from the Le- 
high Valley Coal Company. 

Collection of maps, blue prints, and photographs, from the Susque- 
hanna Coal Company. 

Collection of copper, lead, gold and silver refinery products, from the 
Guggenheim Smelting & Refining Company. 

Specimens of special armour plate nickel steel, rolled to bar for tests, 
from Carnegie Steel Company. 

Specimens of self-hardening steel for test, and a set of hardened and 
ground plungers for press, from Midvale Steel Company. 
Specimens of aluminum and aluminum alloys for museum and for 

tests, from Pittsburg Reduction Company. 

Samples of gun material and Krupp steel for experiment, from Beth- 
lehem Iron Company. 

Series of fusible metals, Babbit, etc., from Aurora Metal Company. 

Series of Babbit and other alloys, from Hoyt Metal Company. 
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Samples of smelting lead-silver ores and desilverizing and refining 
products, from South Chicago Works, National Lead Company. 

i2 tons of ore and 2 tons of slag, from Eustis Mining Company. 

5 tons of ore, from Dolevah Mining Company, Cornwall, England. 

Photographs and lantern slides, from Sir William Roberts-Austen, 
K.C.B.; Professor William Thomas; Mr. H. W. Hughes; Dr, 
James Douglas, and others. 

Blue prints of pumps, from Messrs. Allis & Co., Milwaukee. 
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(d) Second half of first Term. 


Architectural Students. 2. Civil 
Mining Engineering Students. 6. 


Practical Chemistry Students, 


, Third and Fourth Year Classes daily (Saturday excepted) from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 











Faculty of Daw, 





(Macdonald Foundation). 


The Curriculum extends over three years. It includes 
courses of lectures upon all the branches of the Law of the 
Province of Quebec, and also upon Roman Law, Legal His- 
tory, and the Constitutional Law of England, and 
of the Dominion. Its primary design is to afford a 
comprehensive legal education for Students who intend 
to practise at the Bar of the Province. In all the courses 
the attention of Students willbe directed to the sources of the 
Law, and to its historical development. During their first 
year the students will attend a course of one hundred lectures 
on Roman Law, from whichthe Law of this Province is in 
great part derived. In the lectures on Legal History the 
relations of our Law with the Law of France and its History 
since the Cession will be explained. First Year Students will 
also attend courses on the Law of Persons; the Law of Real 
Estate; the Law of Obligations: and the Elementary rules of 
Procedure. The remaining branches of the law, civil, com- 
mercial, and criminal, will be dealt with in the second and 
third years. During the three years’ course the Civil Code, 
the Criminal Code, and the Code of Civil Procedure will be 
covered, and lectures will also be given upon subjects, such as 
Bills of Exchange, Merchant Shipping, and Banking, which 
are regulated mainly by special statutes. A’ course of lec- 
tures upon Medical Jurisprudence is generally arranged for. 

Students have the free use of the Law Library of the Fa- 
culty, which has lately been much enlarged. The principal 
reports and legal periodicals are taken. <A special room for 
Law Students is provided in the Redpath Library. This 


room is open during the day, and in the evenings from eight 
to ten oclock. 
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The lectures are delivered in the rooms furnished for the 
Faculty in the East Wing of McGill ¢ Ollege by its munificent 


benefactor, Sir Wm: C. Macdonald. The Haculty desire to 


linpress upon English students the great importance of ob- 


> 


taining a familiar knowledge of French. In the practice of 
the profession in this Province it is almost indispensable that 


lawyer shall be able to write and speak French, and to un 


derstand it when it is spoken. All who intend to become 
students of law are urged to pay special attention to this sub- 
ject. 

Those students who are able to take the b.A. course be- 
fore entering upon their legal studies are strongly recom- 
mended to do so. Those for whom this is impossible are ad- 
vised to attend the courses in the Kaculty of Arts for two 
years. 


MATRICULATION. 

For particulars of the University Matriculation Examina- 
tion for students in law see pp. 9-16. 

The attention of students who intend to practise law in the 
Province of Ouebec is called to the requirements of the Bar 
oi the Province as to admission to study. These will be 
found on p. 211. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


Various scholarships and prizes will be awarded to the stu- 
dents of each year who obtain the highest distinction at the 
Examinations in April, Igor. 

No scholarship or prize will, however, be awarded to any 
student unless in the estimation of the Faculty a sufficiently 
high standing be attained to merit it. 


FACULTY REGULATIONS. 


I. Students of Law shall be known as of the First, Second, and 
Third Year, and shall be so graded by the Faculty. In each year, 
students shall take the studies fixed for that year, and those only, 
unless by special permission of the Faculty. 


2. The register of Matriculation shall be closed on the 1st of Octo- 


~~: 
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ber in each year, and return thereof shall be immediately made by 
the Dean to the Registrar of the University. Candidates applying 
thereafter may be admitted on a special examination to be determined 
by the Faculty; and, if admitted, their names shall be returned in a 
supplementary list to the Registrar. 

3. The lectures will be delivered between the hours of half-past 8 
and half-past 9 in the morning, and between 4 and half-past 6 in the 
afternoon; and special lectures in the evening at such hours and in 
such order as shall be determined by the Faculty. Professors shall 
have the right to substitute an examination for any such lecture. 

4. At the end of each College year there shall be a general exami- 
nation of all the classes, under the superintendence of the Professors, 
and of such other examiners as may be appointed by the Corporation. 
The examination shall be conducted by means of printed questions, 
answered by the Students in writing in the presence of the Exam- 
iners. The result shall be reported as early as possible to the Faculty. 

After the examinations, the Faculty shall decide the general stand- 
ing of the Students, 

5. At the end of the third College year there shall be a Final Ex- 
amination of those Students who have completed the Curriculum. 
This Examination shall be conducted partly by written papers and 
partly orally. It shall cover all the subjects upon which lectures have 
been delivered during the three years’ course. Those Students who 
satisfy the examiners shall be entitled, after making the necessary 
declaration and payment of the Graduation Fee to proceed to the 
Degree of B.C.L. The Elizabeth Torrance Gold Medal shall be 
awarded to the Student who shall obtain the highest marks in the 
Examination, provided his answers shall, in the estimation of the 
Faculty, be of sufficient merit to entitle him to this distinction. There 
shall be no Sessional Examination of Students who are candidates in 
the Final Examination. 

6. No Student shall be considered as having kept a Session unless 
he shall have attended regularly all the courses of Lectures, and shall 
have passed the Sessional Examinations to the satisfaction of the 
Faculty in the classes of his year. 


— 


7. The Faculty shall have the power, upon special and sufficient 
cause shown, to grant a dispensation to any Student from attendance 
on any particular Course or Courses of Lectures, but no distinction 
shall in consequence be made between the Examinations of such 
Students and those of the Students regularly attending Lectures. 

8. Every Candidate, before receiving the Degree of B.C.L., shall 
make and sign the following declaration:— 

Ego A.B. polliceor sancteque recipio, me, pro meis viribus, stu- 
diosum fore communis hujus Universitatis boni. et operam daturum 








‘AIGIQGUYT <AjIsStOATN 
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ut ejus decus et dignitatem promoveam, et officiis omnibus ad Bacca- 
laureatus in Jure Civili gradum pertinentibus fungar, 

9. The fees in the Faculty will be as follows for Students matricu- 
lating after Nov., 1897:— 


Matriculation or Registration Fee.. 


NUS 2 nny! Seg oe Se 

Sessional Fee by Ordinary Students (including Athletics)... .. 53 00 

Athletics Fee, payable by Partial Students.. .. ..... .. .. .. 3 00 

SEPM RE GR ee cialis in Gee Le oss ce ok vig I2 50 
Sessional Fee by Partial Students, for the course of Roman 
Law, $20; for each of the courses on Successions, Criminal] 
Law, Commercial Law, and Civil Procedure, $15; and for 

Cac ‘ONE OF the ‘shérter COUraes chore ee eo 10 00 
Students matriculated before Nov.. 1897, will continue to pay a 

sessional fee eked oo oo as Diy batenMOMB IA Se tate wi” Wie’ days ace 


Matriculation and Sessional Fees must be paid on or before Oct. 
Ist; and, if not so paid, the Student in default shal] incur a fine of $3; 
his name shall be removed from the books; and his attendance at 
lectures shall not be credited until his fees and the said fine have 
been paid. 


COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF LAW FOR 
1900-I9OT. 
RoMAN Law. 
Professor Walton. 

During the first part the external history of the law from the 
€arly period to the codification of Justinian will be dealt with. 
The sources of the law will be described, and the gradual 
evolution explained, by which the law of the city of Rome be- 
came fitted to be the law of the civilized world. A. brief 
sketch will be given of the legal institutions of Rome in the 
first period and of the early constitutional history. 

In the doctrinal part of the course matters mainly of anti- 
quarian interest will be touched only slightly. Those portions 
of the Roman Law which have been followed most closely in 
the -xisting lawo! the Province, e.g., Property, Servitudes, Pig- 
nus and Hypothec, and Obligations, will be treated in detail. 
and the modifications made by the modern law will be no- 
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ticed. Class-examinations will be held trom time to time, 
and a first and second prize of books will be given to the 
two students who obtain the highest marks in these examina- 
tions. 

Textbook, Moyle’s or Sandar’s Institutes of Justinian, 

Books of reference: 

Muirhead’s Historical Introduction to Roman Law. 

Muirhead’s Institutes of Gaius. 

Maynz, Cours de Droit Romain. 

Puchta, Institutionen. 

Girard, Manual de Droit Romain. 

Maine’s Ancient Law. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAw. 
Professor Walton. 


The object of this course is to explain the actual working 
of the Canadian Constitution. A sketch of the Constitutional 
History prior to Confederatio nis given. The B. N. A. 
Act is then explained, and the leading cases discussed which 
illustrate the respective powers of the Federal and of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures. The growth of Cabinet Government 
is traced, and some of the fundamental rules of the English 
Constitution are explained and contrasted with those followed 
in other countries. 

No text-book is prescribed, but students are recommended 
to refer to Todd, Parliamentary Government in the British 
Colonies; Houston, Constitutional Documents of Canada; 
Dicey, Law of the Constitution; Anson, Law and Custom of 
the Constitution. 


LeEGAL History AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Professor McGoun. 
This course comprises an outline of the history of the law 
in force in the Province of Quebec. 
The main source from which this law is derived is the Cus- 
tomary Law of France, as modified by the principles cf Ro- 
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lhlan Law, embodied in several of the codes or collections 
of Roman Law before the time of Justinian. The Customs 
of France after being reduced to w riting were further modi- 
hed by the influence of modern Roman Law, which prevailed 
throughout the larger part of France. The ordinances of 
the French kings and the commentaries of the great jurists, 
from Cujas and Dumoulin down to Pothier. brought the Civil 
Law of France into the systematic form in which it was 
introduced into this Province. The custom of Paris, one of 
the most important of those recognized in France, became 
formally the basis of the Civil Law in this country, and the 
ordinance of 1667 was the main authority for procedure. 

Since the opening of the British regime the development of 
Lower Canadian Civil Law has proceeded independently of 
the Civil Law of France, where the Code Napoléon was pass- 
ed early in the Century. In Lower Canada a code on the 
same lines was adopted shortly before the Confederation. 
Lower Canadian Law has been modified by English law in 
commercial matters, and also by statutes passed in the Pro- 
vince. Criminal Law, on-the other hand, has been derived 
almost exclusively from the Criminal Law of England. 

The leading authorities upon the main branches of the law, 
with the reports of decisions of our courts, are brought under 
the attention of the students in this course. 


LAW OF CORPORATIONS AND OF JoInr STOCK 
COMPANIES, 


Professor McGoun. 


This course is the sequel of the course on Agency and 
Partnership. The doctrine of limited liability and the oppor- 
tunity which it affords for carrying out enterprises of great im- 
portance, by means of capital contributed by a large number 
of individuals, is treated of in this course. The srowth of 
Corporations, both those established by long custom, and 
those created by Royal Charter, or by Parliamentary or 
Legislative authority, is also explained, and the relation 
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between these corporations and the ordinary forms of joint 
stock companies Corporations sole and Corporations aggre- 
gate are defined, and the principles of laws relating to Cor- 
porations and Companies explained. In the alternate years 
Prof. McGoun will lecture on Agency and Partnership. 


CRIMINAL LAw. 
Professor Mr. Justice Davidson. 


This course includes :— 

A history of the Criminal Law and Criminal Procedure of 
England; and of their introduction into and development 
throughout Canada; 

Discussion of the Criminal Code and other Statutes enact- 
ing criminal offences; of the rules of evidence in criminal 
cases, of the Fugitive Offenders’ Act; of extradition, and gen- 
erally of the principal features belonging to the Criminal Law 
of the Dominion. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Professor R. C. Smith. 


The subjects dealt with will include Commercial Sales, 
3ills and Notes, the law of Carriers, the law of Insurance, 
and the law of Banks and Banking. 
The course on carriers will cover: 
I. Carriers, contracts with, 
(a) Affreightment. 
(b) Merchant Shipping. 
(c) Bottomry and Respondentia. 
The course on Insurance will cover: 
2. Insurance, contracts of, 
(a) Marine Insurance. 
(b) Fire Insurance. 
(c) Life Insurance. 
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Civit PROCEDURE. 
Mr. Gordon W. Macdougall. 


This course to the students of the First Year is intended to 
form an introduction to the subject, to explain the simpler 
kinds of actions, the general rules of pleading, and the juris- 
diction of the several courts. 

The revised Code of Civil Procedure for the Province of 
Quebec is the text-book. 


CIvIL PROCEDURE. 
Mr. Percy C. Ryan. 


The advanced course for the Second and Third Years 
covers all matters of procedure not dealt with in the First 
Year Course, and includes Provisional Remedies, such as 
capias, attachment before judgment, injunction, etc., and 
special proceedings, suchas proceedings relating to corpora- 
tions and public offices, mandamus, etc., as well as the rules 
of pleading in the more complicated classes of action. It 
will be divided into two parts, one of which will be taken in 
each alternate year. 


MARRIAGE COVENANTS AND MINOR CONTRACTS, PRESCRIP- 
TION, LEASE, AND MUNICIPAL Law. 


Professor Fortin. 
Two courses. In alternate years. 
SUCCESSIONS, GIFTS, AND SUBSTITUTIONS. 
Professor Mr. Justice Doherty. 
Two courses. In alternate years. 
The Law of Succession. 


The course consists of a commentary and explanation of 
the whole of Title I, and the third Chapter of Title II of the 
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Thirl Book of the Civil Code. The order followed by the 
Code in dealing with the different matters, coming within 
the scope ofthis course, has however been departed from with 
a view to presenting to the Student the Law governing ‘suc- 
cessions as one whole. The subject will be developed as 
nearly as possible in the following order:— 

1. General notions, definitions, and divisions of the subject. 

Tte Testamentary Succession. The Ab-Intestate Success- 
sion. 
2. Rules of Law common to both Successions. 

Rules peculiar to the Testamentary Succession. 


3: i > 
4. Rules peculiar to the Ab-Intestate Succession. 
5. Partition of the Succession (and of property held in un- 


divided ownership generally), its incidents and effects. 
OBLIGATIONS. 
Mr. Aimé Geoffrion. 


Ths course of lectures will consist of a commentary on tlhe 
title on obligations in the Civil Code, less the chapter of 
proo: (articles 982 to 1,202 inclusive). Our law on the subject 
will be compared with the old French law and the modern 
Frerch law; and its general principles will be explained and 
illustrated. 


REA, PROPERTY LAw, PRIVILEGES AND HypoTHEcs, RE 
GISTRATION, AND NOTARIAL LAw. 


Professor Marler. 
Ivo courses. In alternate years. 
PuBLic INTERNATIONAL LAw. 
Professor Lafleur. 


Scvereignty and equality of Independent States, Recogni- 
tion of Belligerency and Independence. Justifiable groun:ls 
of irtervention. Modes of territorial acquisition, Territorial 
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boundaries. Doctrine of Exterritoriality. Treaties ani Ar 
bitrations. Laws of War. Neutrality of States and of indi- 
viduals. Laws of Blockade. Contraband.  Confisation. 
Prize-Courts and their jurisprudence. 

The students’ attention will be specially directed to Treaties, 
Diplomatic Relations, and International Arbitrations, in vhich 
Canada is directly concerned. 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAw. 
Professor Lafleur. 


Distinction between the a priori and positive mehods. 
Sources of the positive law of Quebec on the subjects. Ap- 
plication and illustration of the rules for solving conflcts of 
law in regard to the different titles of the Civil Code. Com- 
parisons between our jurisprudence and that of Enzland 
France, and Germany. 


these two courses will be given in alternate years. 
SYLLABUS. 


Tuesday, 4th September, 1900, Introductory Lecture by the Dein. 

Wednesday, 5th September, Ordinary Lectures begin. 

Friday, 7th December. Last day for notice to be sent to Secretary 
of Section of the Bar by candidates at the January Ex:imina- 
tions for admission to study or to practise Law in the Pnvince 
of Quebec. 

Monday, 7th January, 1901. Lectures. Second Term, begin. 

Tuesday, 8th January. Bar Examinations take place at Montral. 

Tuesday, 30th April. Convocation for Degrees in Law. 

Saturday, Ist June. Last day for notice to be sent to Secretry of 
Section of the Bar by Candidates at the July Examinatios for 
admission to study or to practise Law in the Province of Que- 
bec. 

Monday, 2nd July. Bar Examinations take place at Quebec. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The University Examinations are held in April, at the clise of 
the session. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
CIVIL LAW. 


ADOPTED OCTOBER, I88I. 


Every Candidate for the degree of D.C.L. in Course must 
be a Bachelor of Civil Law of twelve years’ standing, and 
must pass such examination for the Degree of D.C.L. as shall 
be prescribed by the Faculty of Law. Heshall also, at least 
two months before proceeding to the Degree, deliver to the 
Faculty twenty-five printed copies of a Thesis or Treatise of 
wn composition on some subject, selected or approved by 

aculty, such Thesis to contain not less than fifty octavo 
s of printed matter, and to possess such degree of merit 
all, in the opinion of the Faculty, justify them in recom- 
fanthas him for the degree. 

fame Examination for the Degree of D.C.L. in Course, 

ial 
sei the requirement of special proficiency in some one of the 
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1, until changed, be on the following subjects and authors, 


groups below indicated. In the groups other than the one 
selected by the Candidate for special proficiency, a thorough 
acquaintance with two works of each group shall be sufficient, 
including in all cases the work first mentioned in each group 
and the first two works in the third group. In the first group 
one work on Public and one on Private International Law 
must be offered. 


I. INTERNATIONAL LAw. 

A. Public 
Twiss, Sir T., Law ‘of Nations. 
Hall, W. E., International Law. 
Herecuct Sir W. V., Letters by Historicus. 
Ortolan, T., Diplomatie de la Mer. 
De Martens, Droit International. 
Holland, Studies in International Law. 

B. Private:— 


Savigny, Private International Law (Ed. Guthrie). 
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Bar, Private International Law (Ed. Gillespie). 

Foelix, Droit International Privé. 

Laurent, Droit Civil International. 

Brocher, Droit International Privé. 

Fiore, Droit International Privé (Ed. Pradier-Fodéré). 
Dicey, Conflict of Laws. 

Story, Conflict of Laws. 

Lafleur E., Conflict of Laws. 


2: RoMAN LAw. 


Maynz, Droit Romain. 

Muirhead’s Roman Law. 

Girard, Manuel de Droit Romain. 
Ortolan’s Institutes (Ed. Labbé). 
Savigny, Roman Law in the Middle Ages, 
Cuq, Les Institutions Juridiques. 

Puchta, Institutionen. 

Kriger, Rémische Rechtsquellen. 

Roby’s Introduction to the Digest. 
Hunter’s Roman Law. 


3. CONSTITUTIONAL History AND Law. 


Dicey’s Law of the Constitution. 

Stubbs’ Constitutional History of England. 
Hearn, Government of England. 

Bagehot, English Constitution. 

Franqueville, Gouvernement et Parlement Britanniques. 
Gneist, Constitution of England. 

Hallam, Constitutional History of England. 
May, se ‘ - 
Gardiner, . “i 
Freeman, Growth of the English Construction. 
Mill, Representative Government. 

Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution. 
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4. CONSTITUTION OF CANADA AND WORKS 
RELEVANT THERETO. 


Todd, Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies. 
Bourinot, Federal Government in Canada. 

Cartwright, Cases under the British North America Act. 
Lord Durham’s Report on British North America. 
Lareau, Histoire du Droit Canadien. 

Houston’s- Constitutional Documents of Canada. 
Volume O., Statutes of Lower Canada. 

Maseres’ Collection of Quebec Commissions. 
Laferriére, Essai sur I’Histoire du Droit Francais. 

Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain. 

Bryce, American Commonwealth. 

Curtis, History of the Constitution of the United States. 
Cooley, Principles of Constitutional Law. 


5. CRIMINAL LAw, JURISPRUDENCE, AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


stephens, History of the Criminal Law. 
Blackstone, Vol. IV. 

Farris, Principles of Criminal Law. 

Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Austin, Lectures, omitting chapters on Utilitarianism. 
Lorimer’s Institutes, 

Amos, Science of Law. 

Woolsey, Political Ethics. 

Lieber, Political Ethics. 

Freeman, Comparative Politics, 

Aristotle’s Politics, by Jowett. 
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APPENDIX, 


The attention of intending Students is called to the follow- 
ing provisions of the Revised Statutes of Quebec and amend- 


~ 


ments, as bearing on the requirements tor the study and prac- 
tice of Law in the Province. 


Article 3544 R.S.Q.—Examinations for admission to study and to 
practise law in the Province of Quebec are held at the time and place 
determined by the General Council. 


The places and dates as at present fixed are: 


MONTREAL...... Tuesday, 8th Jan., 1901, 

QUEB2C..........Tucsday, 2nd July, 1901. 
and alternately in Montreal and Quebec every six months, namely— 
at Montreal, on the second Tuesday of each January, and at Quebec 
on the first Tuesday of each July 

All information concerning these examinations can be obtained 

trom the General Secretary’s Office. The present General secretary 
is Arthur Globensky, Esq., Montreal. 


Article 3546.—Candidates must give notice as prescribed by this 
article at least one month before the time fixed for the examination 
to the Secretary of the Section in which he resides, or in which he 
has resided for the past six months. 

The present Secretary of the Montrea Section is Edmond Brossard 
Esq., 66 St Jimes street, Montreal. 

Article 3503a.—Added by Statute of Quebec, 53 Victoria (1890), 
Cap. 45, provides that Candidates holding the diploma of Bachelor of 


. 
7 


Arts, Bachelier-es-Lettres, or Bachelier-es-Sciences from a Canadian 
or other British University are dispensed from the examination for 
admission to study. Such Candidates are required to give the notice 
mentioned above. 

8 R.S.Q. (as altered by by-law of the General Council). 


= x 
A Tticie 354 
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On giving the notice prescribed by Article 3546, the Candidate pays 
the Secretary a fee of $2, and makes a deposit of $30 for admission 
to study, or of $70 for admission to practice, which deposit, less $10, 
is returned in case of his not being admitted. 

Article 3552 (amended 1894, Q. 57 Vic., c. 35).—To be admitted 
to practice, the Student must be a British subject, and must have 
studied regularly and without interruption during ordinary office 
hours, under indentures before a Notary as Clerk, or Student with 
a practicing Advocate, during Four Years, dating from the registration 
of the certificate of admission to study. This term is reduced to Three 


Years in the case of a student who has followed a regular Jaw course 
R 
4 i; 
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in a University or College in this Province and taken a degree in law 


therein. 


The By-Laws passed by the General Council of the Bar of 
the Province of Quebec, 16th Sept., 1886, and amended Ioth 
Feb., 1892, provide as follows :— 

Art. 42.—A course of lectures on law given and followed 
at a University or College in this Province, and a diploma or 
degree conferred on students by such university or college, 
shall be held to be such as contemplated in art. 3552 R.S.Q. 
only when the university or college conferring the degree and 
the student who receives it shall have efficiently followed the 
programme herein set forth. This article and article 44 shall 
apply to students already admitted only as regards lectures to 
be given after the Ist of January, 1887, 

2. The subjects on which lectures shall be given, and the 
number of lectures required on each subject for a regular 
course of lectures on law in a university or college shall be 
as follows :— 


ROMAN LAw:—103 Lectures. 


This subject shall include an introduction to the study of 
Law and the explanation of and comments on the Institutes 
of Justinian and the principal jurisconsults of Rome. 


CIvIL, COMMERCIAL, AND MARITIME LAw:—413 Lectures. 


Lectures on these subjects shall cover at least three years. 
They consist of the history of French and Canadian law, the 
explanation of and comments on the Civil Code of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec and the Statutes ies to Commerce and 
Merchant Shipping. 


CivIL PROCEDURE:—103 Lectures. 


Lectures on this subject shall extend over at least two 
years. It shall consist of the explanation of and comments 
the Code of Civil Procedure and the Statutes amending 
e organization of the Civil Courts of this Province and 


o 
SS 
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the history of the different judicial systems of the country ; 
also, the special modes of procedure provided by statutes and 
laws of general application. 


[NTERNATIONAL Law, Private and Public:—2}] Lectures. 


CRIMINAL LAw:—69 Lectures, 


This subject includes the history of criminal law in Can- 
ada, the constitution of criminal courts, criminal procedure, 
comments on statutes relating to criminal law, the relation of 
criminal law in Canada to the criminal law of Kneland. The 
lectures shall extend over two years. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND CONSTITUTIONAL LAw:—<4l1 Lectures. 


These subjects include an inquiry into the different political 
institutions and the public institutions of the country, the 
powers, organization and procedure of the Federal Parliament 
and of the Local Legislature, the laws on Education and the 
Municipal Code. 

Art. 43.—Candidates for practice who hold a degree in law 
from a university or college in this Province shall produce, 
with their notices, a certificate from the principal or rector 
of such university or college to the effect that they followed 
a course of lectures on law in the same, during at least three 
years, in conformity with the by-laws of the Bar; and such 
certificate shall further specify the number of public lectures 
at which they shall have attended on each subject mentioned 
in the foregoing programme, during each of the said three 
years. lhe last part of this certificate shall only be required 
for courses of lectures given after the 1st January, 1897. 

Art. 44.—The examiners shall not consider a university de- 
gree in law valid for the purposes of admission to the Bar if 
they find that the candidate has not in fact followed the pro- 
gramme above. 
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TIME TABLE. 


FIRST YEAR STUDENTS, ! 


9go00-I90I, 
D Nov., 9 WEEKS. 



























WEDNESDAY, 5TH SEPT., TO FRIDAY, 2N 










INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, TUESDAY, 4TH SEPT., 4 P.M, 
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Hours. Monpbay TUESDAY. W EDNESDAY. ‘THURSDAY. | FRIDAY 
get... ) ee eGeeaure. 
8.30 Obligations. Mr. Gordon Obl, Procedure. Obl. 
Mr. A. Geoffrion i a 
Mac dougall. 
Tae ic. 7 Ba 3 Constitutional 
4.00 The D svi Rom, Rom. | Rom. Law. 
e Vean. The Dean, 
Legal History Persons > Hi 
= sae . st. srsons, ist, 
aa Prof, McGoun. Prof, Lafleur. Hist Persons 
MONDAY, 5TH Nov., TO FRIDAY, 14TH DEC., 6 WEEKS. 
: iF ca 
Hours. MonpDay. TuRSDAY WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY. FRIDAY. 
8.30 Obl. Procedure, Obl. Proced. | Obl, 
4.00 Rom, Rom, Rom, Rom Const. 
; Real Rights. . ys Say i p . 
5.00 Sar ‘Maries, Persons. Real Rights. Persons. | Real Rights. 
| 
| | 
CHRISTMAS. 
MONDAY, 7TH JAN., TO FRIDAY, 8TH MARCH, 9 WEEKS. 
| yee | eran ie ; 
Hours. MonDaAY. [UESDAY. WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, 
| 
8.30 Obl. Obl, Obl. 
vee | ‘ < eee = 
4.00 Rom, Rom. Rom. Rom, | Kom, 
Constitutional | AA 
5.00 R. R. 3 wks, Law. R. R Const, | R. R, 
The Dean. 
MONDAY, I1ITH MARCH, TO FRIDAY, 29TH MARCH, 3 WEEKS. 
= Fic: sie ae in pean ee 
Hours. MonpDaAY. TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. ‘THURSDAY. FRIDAY, 
8.30 
4.00 Rom, Const. Rom, Const, Rom. 
; Crimi nal Law. iy % : 3 
5 00 Prof. Mr. Justice Crim. Crim. Crim. 
Davidso». ' 
TAMER OW. 3 ei sii cs, 115 lectures, Criminal .... » ate ro lectures. 
Legal History sc...cececces 25 * Constitutional and Adminis- 
Persons Peek anna Jai da eh ew aoa 25 wis trative Law... .cscsteneemes oo j 
Real Rights ‘ 25 a — 
Procedure . 25 = Total wis tennis nee 
Obligations........ 50 , 





INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, TurEspay, 4TH Sept,, 
SECOND AND THIRD YEA] 


Hours. Monpay. 


puccessions. 


Prof. 


8.20 : 
¥ Mr. Justice 
Woherty. 
Prescription, | 
.00 Sates estas 
4 Prof. Fortin, 
Criminal Law, | 
5.00 Prof, Mr. Justice! 
_ . x ' 
Davidson. 
N.B 
Hours. MonpDay. 
8.30 | Successions. 
| 
Bee =| = 
Lease, &c. 
4.00 Wai 
Prof. Fortin, 
—_— ——_____ 
5.00 Criminal, | 


Hours, Monpnay, 


Successions, 
5 Wks, 








i? -rof. McGo 5 ee Cs Fs 
C.P; 4 weeks, Prof. McGoun Oe 
Real Property 
Law. 
Prof. Marler. 
6 weeks. 
4.00 N.B. d his course| RP: fT. Rn Py, 
will begin after | 
the completion; 
of Prof. Mar- | 
ler’s course to 
the first year. aa 
Public Internat, Commercial “ 
5.00 Law. Law. 1 aw Cat Comm, Law. Pi BE 
Prof. Lafleur. |Prof.R.C.Smith : ; 
MONDAY, II1ITH MARCH, TO FRIDAY, 29TH MARCH, 3 WEEKS, 
Hours. Monpay. ‘TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY. | FRIDAY. 
j 
8.30 Corporations, ci ee Corporations, OFn Corporations. 
—— ——- — — — ————_—- ———_——— os 
+ : } , 
4,00 Ror. Li. RFs Bs PoE: 
Se bel tere 
— Commercial ae a Comm. Law. Pt. ik | Comm. Law, 
- Law. 
Successions Hey NES .se 50 lectures, Criminal .Law . c<cccetegeeee 40 lectures, 
Commercial Law. eo Ue 50 6 Procedure le ceertvebecess 49 ° 
Corporations Y eae Sen 25 ts International ...-.... 25 ee 
Real Property Law.... ... 25 a ROMAN ..cceereeerere ? 
PSGSCIIONON 3 .ccccssesess .25 e BS 7 
Lease, &c 25 as i ae ae bas See 
re ; - See8 e808 ¢ees ao? 


MONDAY, 7TH JAN., 


2] 


o 


TIME TABLE. 


‘TUESDAY. 


Civ. Procedure. 


Mr, Ryan, | 


Prescription, 
Commercial | 
Law. 


Prof, R.C.Smith| 








TUESDAY. 


Lease, &c. 


Commercial 
Law. 


> 
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WEDNESDAY. 


Successions. 





Roman Law of 
Contracts. 
The Dean. 


Crim, 


.—The lectures on Successions, will begin Monday, 10 Sept. 


MONDAY, 5TH Nov., TO FRIDAY, 14TH DEC., 6 WEEKS. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Successions, 


Crim. 


STUDE 


WEDNESDAY, 5TH SEPT., TO FRIDAY. 2ND Nov., 


4 P.M. 
NTS, 1900-1901. 


Q WEEKS. 


‘THURSDAY. FRIDAY, 


Successions. 


Prescription. Prescription, 


Comm, Law. 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY. 
Cauks Successions,. 
Lease, &c. Lease, &c, 


Comm. Law. Crim, 


TO FRIDAY, 8TH MARCH, 9 WEEKS, 





TUESDAY. 


Corporations, 





WEDNESDAY. 


Successions, 


THURSDAY, | FRIDAY. 


. : Successions., 
Corporations, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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In addition a short course on Medical Jurisprudence will be given 
afterwards fixed. 


- 


on dates to be 











Faculty of sHedicine. 


The Sixty-eighth Session of this Faculty will be opened on 
Thursday, September 20th, 1900, by an introductory lecture 
at 3 pm. The regular lectures in all subjects will begin on 
September 22nd, at the hours specified in the ttme-tables, and 
will be continued until May 1901, when the annual ex- 
amination will begin. 

The Medical School of McGill University was founded in 
1822 as the “Montreal Medical Institution,” by Drs. W. Rob- 
ertson, W. Caldwell, A. F. Holmes, J. Stephenson and H. ie 
Loedel—all of them at the time members of the staff of the 
Montreal General Hospital. 

Although founded in 1822, yet no session of the “Medical 
Institution” was held until 1824, when it opened with 25 stu- 
dents ; in 1844 the number of students in the Faculty was 50 ; 
in 1851, 64, with 15 graduates ; in 1872-73, 154, with 35 gradu- 
ates ; in 1892-92, 315, twit 46 graduates ; in 1895-96, 419, with 
90 graduates ; in 1899-1900, the session just completed, 457 
undergraduates were registered. 

There were no sessions held during the political troubles 
from 1836 to 1839, and it is owing to this fact that the pres- 
ent is the 68th session of the Faculty. This is in reality the 
seventy-first session of the school, which is the direct continu- 
ation of the “Montreal Medical Institution.” 

In 1828 the “Medical Institution” was recognized by the 
Governors of the Royal Institution as the Medical Faculty 
of McGill University. At this time the lectures were given 
in a building on the site of the present Bank of Montreal. 
Later the school was removed to a brick ‘building, still stand- 
ing near the corner of Craig and St: George streets. 

In 1846 the lectures of the Faculty were given in the 
‘present central building of the University now occupied by the 
Faculty of Arts. On account of the inconvenience arising 
from the distance of the University buildings from the centre 
of the city, it was decided in 1850 to erect a Medical school 
building on Cote Street. This building, provided with ample 
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accommodation for Library and Museum, and furnished with 
a large dissecting room and two lecture rooms, it was occu- 
pied for the first time during ithe session of 18 


551-52, and suf- 
fced for the wants of the Faculty until 1872-73, when the 
front building of the present, block was provided by the Gov- 


ernors of the University. 

In 1885 the building in the University grounds, erected b 
the Governors for the use of this Maculty, was found inade- 
quate. A new building was then added, which at the time 
afforded ample facilities for carrying out the great aim of the 
Faculty,—that of making the teaching of the primary branches 
thoroughly practical. 


Vy 


Owing to the larger classes and the necessity of more 
laboratory teaching, the Lecture Kooms and Laboratories 
added in 1885 soon became insufficient in size and equipment 
to meet the requirements of the Faculty. The late Mr. John 


. 


H. R. Molson with timely generosity came to the aid of 4] 


1€ 
Faculty, and in 1892 purchased property adjoining the col- 
lege grounds, and enabled the Faculty to erect new buildings 
and extensively alter and improve those already in use. 

These wings were completed and officially opened by His 
Excellency, the Earl of Aberdeen, visitor of the University, 
January 8th, 1895. They were erected as an extension of 
the old ones, towards the northwest. partially facing Carlton 
road, and convenient to the Royal Victoria Hospital. They 
connected the Pathological building, acquired in 1893, with 
the older buildings, and comprised a large lecture room, ca- 
pable of accommodating 450 students, with adjoining prepara- 
tion-rooms and new suites of laboratories for Pathology, 
Histology, Pharmacology and Sanitary Science. The labora- 
tories, etc., in the older buildings were greatly enlarged and 
improved; the whole of the second floor was devoted to the 
department of anatomy, and consisted of dissecting-room, 
anatomical museum and bone-room. preparation rooms, Pro. 
fessors’ and Demonstrators’ rooms, and a special Lecture 
Room. 

On the ground floor the Library and Museum were ereatly 
enlarged; a room forming part of the Library was furnished 
as a reading room for the use of students, where the exten- 
sive reference library of the Faculty may be consulted. 
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On this floor are situated the Faculty room, the Registrar’s 
office, the special museum for Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 
together with Professors’ rooms, etc. ‘The chemical labora- 
tories were increased by including the laboratories formerly 
used by the department of Physiology. 

In the basement are placed the janitor’s apartments, cloak 
rooms with numerous lockers for use of students, the Lava- 
tory, etc., recently furnished with the most modern sanitary 
fittings. 

The Faculty has much pleasure in announcing that by the 
generosity of Lord Strathcona sit is now beginning very ex- 
tensive alterations and largely increasing its buildings. 
During the summer of 1900 the first two wings of the new 
building will be erected. One wing will replace the brick 
lecture room on the west side of the building. This will be 
a massive stone structure, harmonious in architecture with 
the wing erected in 1895. On the ground floor of this wing 
will be the Faculty room, a fireproof stack-room adjoining 
the present library; the Registrar’s offices and Professors’ 
rooms; above these on the next floor there will be a large 
lecture room, especially arranged for the teaching of anatomy, 
with numerous small laboratories for anatomy. 

The wing now occupied by.the laboratories for pathology 
will be removed, and a wing 100 feet long and 40 feet deep 
will be erected in its place. This will be especially construc- 
ted for laboratories, and will contain the laboratories for 
Pharmacology, Chemistry, Pathology, Bacteriology and Hy- 
giene, as well as numerous private laboratories connected with 
those for the use of the students. 

These wings form a portion of a scheme of reconstruction 
of the present medical buildings whereby a symmetrical stone 
structure will replace the irregular set of buildings now occt- 
pied by the Faculty. The replacing of the older portions of 
the medical buildings by new wings has been spread over 
several years so as not to interrupt or disturb the regular 
teaching work of each session. 


Lecture Rooms. 


In the buildings now occupied by the Faculty, as will be 
seen by reference to the diagrams, in addition to the,labora- 
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tories, dissecting room, etc., there are three large lecture 
rooms, two capable of comfortably seating about 300 students, 
and one for general lectures, sessional] examinations, etc., ca- 
pable of seating 450 students. The seats are numbered, 
an:!.a lecture room ticket securing a seat for the session 
1s given each student on enregistering and paying the ses- 
s:onal fee. 


Rooms for Students Use. 

Three cloak rooms are provided in convenient portions of 
the buildings, and, in addition. commodious lockers can be 
piocured at a nominal rental. <A large well-lighted reading- 
room containing newspapers, magazines and the current med- 
ical journals is provided, and is managed by the students 
themselves. The original library has been refitted as a read- 
ing-room for students desiring to avail themselves of the 
reference works in the library of the Faculty. 


Dissecting Room. 

The Dissecting Room, which is situated on the second 
floor, is L-shaped, one arm of which is 76 feet in length and 
31 feet in breadth and the other arm 45 by 32. It is sup- 
plied with thirty dissecting tables and over 200 specially con- 
structed lockers, and is well lighted for work during the day 
and night. 

In connection with the dissecting-room there is a Bone 
room and Anatomical Museum where students have an 
excellent opportunity of studying osteology, frozen sections, 
anatomical models and dry preparations. In connection with 
the bone room is a small but well arranged museum of com- 
parative osteology. There are also rooms for the demon- 
strators Of anatomy. 


Physiolcgical Laboratories. 

The Physiological Laboratories, which are situated on the 
upper floor, facing the west, are supplied with the most 
modern apparatus for the practical teaching of this rapidly 
erowing and important branch of the medical curriculum. 
They consist of one large room forty-five by thirty-five feet 
for undergraduate work, and two smaller ones for more ad- 











































vanced work and private research. In addition there is a 
room set apart for a consulting library and for the special use 
of the Professor of this department. The Student’s labora- 
tory is arranged in such a way as to permit of students as- 
sisting at and taking part in the more elaborate demonstra- 
tions, as well as undertaking experiments independently for 
themselves. 

A recent grant from the Faculty, which was supplemented 
from private sources, has allowed of the partial equipment of 
an additional branch of the subject which it is the intention 
to extend, as well as to augment the resources of other de- 
partments of practical physiology in the immediate future. 


Histological Laboratories. 

The Histological Laboratory proper is a large, well-lighted 
room on the second floor of the new building. It is so ar- 
ranged that over eighty students can be present at the micro- 
scopical demonstrations. It is supplied with 75 microscopes. 
In addition to the students’ honed there is a smaller lab- 
oratory adjoining for the use of the professor and demon 
strators and for special work. 


Pharmacological Laboratory. 

The Pharmacological Laboratory is a large room 45 by 35 
feet, situated, on the second floor of the new building, and 1s 
now furnished with ag necessary appliance es for the practical 
teaching of pharmacology. In this room ts plac ed a teaching 
museum of drugs and a urmaceutical preparations art ranged 
according to their ceerualaota action; and tables arranged 
for teaching dispensing and the preparation of medicines. 


Chemical Laboratory. 


The Chemical Laboratory is large, lofty and lighted from 
three sides. It can accommodate 124 men, but only a much 
smaller number is allowed to work at one time. Each stu- 
dent, when entering on this course, has a numbered table in 
the laboratory assigned to him for his use during the session. 
Each table has its own gas and water oe and is provided 
with shelves for its corresponding set of reagent bottles, as 
well as a drawer and locker containing set ‘ol ‘chemical appa- 
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ratus especially adapted for the work. This apparatus is pro 
vided by the Kaculty, and supplied to each student without 
extra charge. The student is only required to pay for appa- 
ratus broken or destroyed. 

The laboratory is tully equipped for the v 
study, giving the student unsurpassed ad 
ing a sound and practical knowledge of 1 


arious courses of 
vantages for acquir- 
nedical chemistry. 


Pathological Laboratories. 

A building of three stories. 47 by 40 feet, 
College, recently acquired by the Faculty, than] 
erosity of the late Mr. J. H. R. Molson, 
Pathological Laboratory; it has und 
tions to fit it for the purpose. 


adjoining the 
<s to the gen 
constitutes the 
ergone extensive altera- 
The uppermost floor has been 
converted into a work-room for the osteologist and curator, 
the second floor is one large laboratory for class work in 


iJ 


Practical Pathology and Bacteriology; upon the floor beneath 
are two laboratories for research. a preparation room, profes- 
sor’s private room and library, and culture rooms: while upon 
the ground floor are rooms for the attendant. for storage and 


for keeping animals. 


Endowments. 

The first endowments of the Maculty were the “Leanchoil” 
and “Campbell Memorial” funds. The former was a cift of 
Lord Strathcona; the latter subscribed by the citizens of 
Montreal and graduates of Medicine of the University. A 
portion of these funds was expended in increasing the labora- 
tory and lecture room accommodation in [885, the interest 
on the balance being applied to general maintenance. 

In 1893 Lord Strathcona endowed the Chairs of Pathology 
and Public Health with $100,000. This gift enabled the Fac- 
ulty to equip and develop these departments until they are 
quite up to the requirements of modern medical science, 

Various other endowments, such as the Drake Endowment 
of Physiology and the bequests of the late Mrs. Mary Dow, 
Mrs. John MacDougall and Miss Jane Learmont, have en- 
abled the Faculty to maintain a high standard of laboratory 
teaching without proportionately increasing the cost of the 
course to the student. 

Last year Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal again came 
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to the aid of the Faculty. He gave, in the names of Lady 
Strathcona and the Honorable Mrs. Howard, one hundred 
thousand dollars, to be used partially to meet the cost of 
extending the Laboratories, Library and Museum, and par- 
tially as a fund, the interest on which is to be applied to re- 
place the loss of the graduation fees, formerly used to sup- 
port the Medical Library and Museum, but which are now 
required by the Governors for general university expenses 
outside the Faculty of Medicine. 

The thanks of the Faculty are also due to Mr. David Mor- 
rice, who has recently come forward with a donation of up- 
wards of three thousand dollars to meet the cost of increasing’ 
the equipment of the Laboratory of Pharmacology. 


MATRICULATION. 


For particulars of the niversity Matriculation. S€€ Pp. O-I7. 


The matriculation requirements for those who intend to 
practise in any of the Provinces of Canada. or in Great Brit- 
ain, etc., are as follows :— 

A. Matriculation Examination for those who wish to obtain a 
license to practise in England, India. or any other British 
Possession | Canada excepted ). 

The Matriculation Examination in Medicine of this Uni- 
versity, as described on pp. 9-17, is accepted by the General 
Medical Council of Great Britain and Ireland. Graduates of 
this University desiring to register in England are thus ex- 
empted from any examination in preliminary education on 
production of the McGill Matriculation certificate, together 
with a certificate that all the subjects of this Examination 
were passed at one time. Certificates of this University for 
attendance on lectures are also accepted by the General Medi- 
cal Council of Great Britain. 


B. Matriculation Examination for those who wish to obtain a 
license to practise in the Province of Quebec. 

No University Matriculation Examination is accepted by 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of this Province. 
Graduates in Arts of any British or Canadian University are 
however exempted from examination on presentation of their 
Diplomas. 

Those who pass the Preliminary Examination described 
below, or Graduates in Arts who register as students in the 
& 
obtain on graduating from McGill University a license to 


P. & S., Quebec, on beginning their studies in Medicine, 


practise in Quebec without further examination in any pro- 
fessional’ subject. 
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The requirements for this examination :— 
LaTIn.—Cesar’s Commentaries, Bks. I., II., III., IV. and 
V.—Virgil’s Aeneid, Bks. I. and II].—The Odes of 
Horace, Bk. I.. with a sound knowledge of the 
Grammar of the Language, 


ENGLISH- 





For English-speaking candidates.—A critical know- 
ledge of one of Shakspere’s plays, viz., Twelfth 
Night, for 1900, with English Grammar, as in Dr. 
Smith or Mason. 
For French-speaking candidates.—Translation into 
French of passages from the first eight Books of 
Washington Irving’s Life of Columbus, with ques- 
tions on Grammar. Translation into English’ of 
extracts from Fénélon’s Télémaque. 
i 
FRENCH.—For French-speaking candidates.—A critical know" 
edge of Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Fé- 
nélon’s Aventures de Télémaque and La Fontaine’s 
Fables, Bks. [., II., III., with questions on Gram- 
mar and Analysis. 

For English-speaking candidates.—Translation into 
English of passages from Fénélon’s Télémaque, with 
questions on Grammar. ‘Translation into French of 
easy English extracts. 


BrELLES LETTRES AND RHETORIC.—Principles of the subject 
as in Haven’s Rhetoric, or Boyd’s Rhetoric and Lit- 
erary Criticism. History of the Literature of the 
age of Pericles in Greece, of Augustus in Rome, and 
of the 17th and 18th centuries of England, and 
France. 


History.—Outlines of the History of Greece and Rome, and 


particular knowledge of the History of Britain, 
France and Canada. 


GEOGRAPHY.—A general view, with particular knowledge of 
Britain, France and North America. 


yer 
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ARITHMETIC.—Must include Vulgar and Decimal] Fractions, 
simple and Compound Proportion, Interest and 
Percentages, and Square Root. 


ALGEBRA.—Must include Fractions and Simultaneous Equa- 
tions of the First Degree. 


GEOMETRY.—Euclid. Bks. l., II., IIT. and VI., or the por- 
tion of plain Geometry covered by those Books. 


Also the measurement of the lines, surfaces and vol- 


umes of regular geometrical figures. 


CHEMISTRY.—Outlines of the subject as in Remsen’s Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, 


DOoTANY.—Outlines as in Gray’s “How plants grow.” 
PHysics.—Outlines as in Peck-Ganot’s Physics. 


PHILOsoPpHY.—Elements of Logic as in Jevon’s Logic; Ele- 
ments of Philosophy, as in Professor Murray’s Hand- 


Book. 


The Examinations will be held in September, 1900, at 
Quebec, and in June, t901, at Montreal. Applications to be 
made to Dr. J. A. Macdonald, No. 1 Belmont Street, who 
will furnish schedule giving text-books and percentage of 


marks required to pass in each subject. 


Examination Fee, twenty dollars. Shoulld the candidate be 
unsuccessful, one-half of the fee will be returned. 


Of the four years’ study after having passed the Matricula- 
tion Examination, three six months’ sessions, at least. must 
be attended at a University, College or Incorporated School 
of Medicine recognized by the “Provincial Medical Board.” 
The first session must be attended during the year 1mmediate- 
ly succeeding the Matriculation Examination, and the final 


session must be in the fourth year. 
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C. To obtain a license to practise in Ontario. 


Every one desirous of being registered as a matriculated 
medical student in the register of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of this Province, except as hereinafter provided, 
must present to the Registrar the official certificate of having 
passed the “Departmental Pass Arts Matriculation Examina- 
tion,” and in addition Physics and Chemistry—whereupon he 
shall be entitled to be so registered upon the payment of 
twenty dollars and giving proof of his identity. 
in Arts of any University in Her Majesty’s 


are not required to pass this examination, but 


Graduates 
dominions, 
their names with the Registrar of the College, 


may register 
lence of their qualifications, and 


upon giving satisfactory evi 
upon paying the fee of twenty dollars. 

A certificate from the Registrar of any chartered University 
conducting a full Arts course in Canada, that the holder 
thereof matriculated prior to his enrolment in such University, 
and passed the examination in arts prescribed for students 
at the end of the first year, shall entitle such student to regis: 
tration as medical student under The Ontario Medical Act. 

Every medical student, - after matriculating, shall be fre 
gistered in the manner prescribed by the Council, and this 
shall be held to be the beginning of his medical studies, 
which shall date from that registration. 

Full details may be obtained on application to Dr. Rae 
Pyne, Registrar, Cor. Bay and Richmond Sts., Toronto. 


D. To Practise in the Maritime Provwces. 


The examination required by the Faculty of Medicine of 
this University is accepted in the provinces of Nova Scotia, 


lk. and Prince Edward Island, and in New- 


New Brunswick, 
foundland, subject to the following conditions : 

The Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island Medical Boards require a standard of 60 per cent., and 
Physics to be taken as the optional subject. 


The Newfoundland Medical Board accepts the McGill Ma- 
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triculation, as it is identical with the Arts Matriculation, but 
requires Physics in addition. 

Students desiring ultimately to practise im any of these 
provinces should, when enregistered in the Faculty of Medicine 
“C. SAR ATS . bP 22h ae ‘ - 3 
notity the Kegistrar of that province of the fact, and have their 
matriculation enregistered. 

[he Registrars are: for Nova Scotia, Dr. A. H. W. 
Lindsay, Halifax; for Newfoundland, Dr. J. Sinclair Tait, 
st. John’s; and for New Brunswick, Dr. Stewart Skinner, 
st. John, N.B., who will furnish all details of requirements, 
etc. 

Special matriculation examinations are held annually in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

These examinations, as stated above, are accepted by this 
University as equivalent to its Matriculation Examination. 


E. To obtain license to Practise in Manitoba. 

An examination accepted by the University of Manitoba 
as equivalent to their matriculation is required on entrance, 
and to obtain License an examination in Professional sub~ 
jects is required. Dr. J. S. Gray, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, is 
the Provincial Registrar. 

F. To obtain license to Practise in North-West Territories. 

No special matriculation standard is specified. Licensed 
practitioners of any of the other provinces are admitted to 
practise without examination. 

Those not licensed to practise elsewhere in Canada are ex- 
amined in professional subjects only. Dr. H. W. Bain, of 
Prince Albert, is Registrar of the Province. 


G. To Practise in British Columbia. 
No special standard pf matriculation is specified. 
All desiring a license must be graduates of some recog- 
nized medical school, and pass an examination in professional 
subjects only. Dr. C. J. Fagan, of New Westminster, is the 


<4 
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Provincial Registrar. 











REGISTRATION. 


For regulations governing registration for entrance in any 
years of the course, see pp. 18, 19. 

The class tickets for the various courses are accepted as 
lidates for examination before the various Col- 


ritain and Ireland and 
The 


qualifying can 
leges and | icensing bodies of Great | 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario. 
degree in Medicine of a University carries with it at the 
Licensing Boards of Great Britain the same exemptions in 
certain subjects as are granted to all’ colonial degrees. 

To meet the circumstances of the General Practitioners in 
British North America, where there is no division of the 
profession into Physicians and Surgeons exclusively, the de- 
a awarded upon graduation is that of “Doctor of Medicine 
and Master of Surgery” in accordance with the general na- 
ture and character of the curriculum, as fully specified here- 
after. The degree is received by the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of the Province of ( Juebec, ore the gradu- 
his university m< atriculated before the College of 
1 Surgeons of Quebec when entering on the 
Any graduate t therefore in medicine of 
yxtain a license to practice in the Prov- 
he has com- 


ate from t 
Physicians an 
study of medicine. 
this University may ol 
ince of Quebec without further examination if 


plied with the above regulations. 
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TIME TABLE FOR SESSION 1 900-1901. 
rr: rn : 1 . . ed 
7 ime Tables for the Session of 1900-01 will be issued 

with his Lecture Room ticket on enregistration. 


TIMI TAB LE OF FIRST YEAR LECTUR 


to each stu Jent 


LS. 








Lecture 


Wed. | Thur. 


{ 
Mon.| Tues. 





YOATTT RRQ is . 
LECTURES, Fri. | Sat. * 
: ‘heatre, 
OT Q | y 9 9 | 9 ) /Automn &W 
o ~e@ee ; I" ma-N 
Physiology ee ke 4 4 ince Ges _ oy Ree 
\ eee ; es 3 ; aes ‘A n Term N 
Chemistry....++ < ™ 
*e ese 8 © e*eeaee#e#es Z *e fete 2 a } Wit . n Spt g 
} 7 12 No, III 
; ee ee ll . | | er an 10 § At mn & W r 
Biology es ese ! lerms 
vias ES ere Mind Gate tisie bo ceed Au 
LABORATORY 
W ork. 
Practical Anatomy /|l0-123|10-123/10-123/10-124/10-124| 9-122 
* Prac. Physiology Weel fi ae se ge RE 6h Sewer 
*Prac. Histology .* ; -4 reseeni seen dea e« 4-6 LO—] ) 
* Prac. Chemistry. 9-1 ] 9-]] 9-1] 9—] ** . ee A1t I } “tl 
* Prac. Biology eee 3-5 seveee 3 5 coveste Ny et al A en uty I 
| 


#Olass taken in division. 


“TIME TABLE OF SECOND YEAR LECTURES. 








Lecture 


LECTURES. | Mon.| Tues.| Wed. | Thur.} Fri. | Sat..| 74 
I hneatre, 
, Autumn & Winter 
Anatomy...-- se °@ v ) i) J 9 sees | Daraia Nod 
Physiology...-.+++| 2 feveees| 2 fessor] 2 Jevecee] Noor 
3 * 3 *ee 3 eee 


Chemistry..-- +++. 


Pharmacology 


and se cae ee eres 4 es No, I 
Therapeutics 
| 
LABORATORY | 
W ork. | | | 
Oh: 10 1Oo | 10 10 
Auatomy: .evcees | | CNR 
: 12.30 {12.30 |12.30 [12.30 !12.30 /12.30, a 
! 





9-11 | 9-11 


|. Qn 2-4 


: 


G-] ] 9-] l iSpring Terms 





tPrac. Chemistry .. 


eee eee e288 
! 





tPrac. Physiology.|--- 


+Half the class only. : 
Nore—Students of the second year when not engaged in the laboratories are required 


to attend the Out Patients’ Clinics (only) of M. G. H. or R, V. H. (11 a.m, to 1 p.m.); at- 
te dance to average two hours per week. Certificates required for graduation. 
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TIM4 TABLE OF THIRD YEAR LECI aS 
LECTURE}. ston Tues. | wed,|Thur. Fri. | Sat, Lecture 
eves | So! (Ay FE Ss eee peer te 
Gyn ecolog e | 5 
Fan Ovets tres. .... , 9 }s@v ~eeeee 9 -eeee leer eeese Il 
MGGIGINC 0.60 5 cee ccteccese seoes | 10 |¥11-12; 10 |. ..seelecsees Tit 
SULZOLY 50sec esiees cece veces | 10 sé pes RLQ=bcveee’e| 2D -indcinee IIT 
Jurisprudence | 
and 11 EE 1 cceleul>*kae II 
Mental Dieases. : 
Pharmacology ] 
and more 11 Fugieen (aeuee IL [.cece’s lif 
Therapeutis...... , | | 
Gen. Pathology } o ao 
and peaeroee: f ov é aera 9 i ale leeS.1 8 C8 68 See oan ITlj 
Hygiene. ; PASS Oe te eee ee Fe ee a ae! ere | Itt 
Morbid Anatomy. SAAN EP Pek re re te ee coe a ee #9-)1 
Clinical ba esa I p.M.}- ':s |2p. og Ee ae ee 
MIGGLGIND oc ersesseea acces wl MGEE acess Cla gs @ rene rare 
Clinical ) |Z P.M.| .neeeclicccce|errees L {MA ss cate ! 
Surgery. ..ss-e.ceees ONES WEE bos ck ie} caves [od eees (LO a mes ( 
Practical Patholog7...s..s.0| weese 4-6 4-6 | 4-6 4-615 acres } Path. Lab. Winter. 
{Clinical and ) | | 
Sanitary ase 1-6 4-6 | 46 | 46 |....06. iChem. Lab. Autumn 
Chenistry... j | 
+ Bacteriology ; 4 4 “ Bs , 
ee Hytiene.. |-seeee 4-6 4—6 4-6 4-6 weees |Path. Lab, Autumn 
t¢C linical Micros@py......-. ler ud 4_6 4-6 |} 4-9 4-6 | ..... | Path. Lab. Spring 
¢+Operative Surgey ....... 4 yakioan 1-6 4-6 | 4-6 | 4-61 ween |Anat. Lab. Spring 
*Alternate weks M.G. HI. and R.V.H. +Optional, {Classes taken in groups. 
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TIMI TABLE OF FOURTH YEAR LECTURES. 























LECTURIS. Mon. |Tues.| Wed.|Thur.} Fri. ee | racatem: 
eee er 
| ag i FO} ’ 
Gyn@Ccology...6 werceeeeseelseuere | nt, aL apie ated dea laeiediieaee cadence Il 
Obstetrics 0656 vce eee ee AS ES ela Dak OF sl Steasns ies Sy er It 
WMCUETOR. <5 Caen eodisde dye 4 ee 5 eames, fae Cans > BS 1 ile (Ge Pen FP = Lit 
SORWEEY sad eldis cides eat AO Hl eeedek. Lied | RO Lieeeey Tit 
Med, & Surg. Patlology. see] vanes Pecors ee 9 cl cose beeen iit 
Ophthalmology Mae's etlenee oe 9 isl inde. 0 enaieel cewces seee | I 
*Out Patients’ | | 11-12 | 11-12 | 11-12, 11-12 | 1 11-12 | R.V.H. 
Clinics ......0 6 | 12-1 | 12-1 | 12-1 | 12-1 | 1 pn M.G.H. 
Clinical Ul sasies meer are Ls Babee 2 bea R.V.H. 
Medicine... ..sereee! 1 RSE GRRE PREERS Be M.G.H. 
Clinical | ; be 4 . eer M.G.H. 
Surgery. Sui dvavaeee. § eee ee ele ae ee el eeese 2 see eeeleseee a R.V.H. 
Gynecologic al \ ane 
y Oper: utions. Lene dee reeeee 11 sesee| eeeeelss eeeee R.V.H. 
*Clinical ta OTL walt ot A Achaea M.G.H. 
Ophthalmobgy.,..-. cee ag Pa aoe ale ge 8 R.V.H. 
+Gynecological Hewes 4 Ba re - M.G.H. 
Clines.....- 1! SAMA eee a veken R,V.H. 
Morbid AmatOMy. .ecorseslives Cees wel eee eee ol gedael een 
Clinical ( | 1-2.30 ; Mater- 
Obstetrics. Soc. one | «neee adil aa | se eee eo seeeaetere a “PE (nity Hosp. 
*Dermatological C EOE ie PEE SER TE int Dl yews ctenaren i sae M.G.H. 
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II, 


COURSES OF LECTURES 


The Corporation of the University, on the recommendation 
of the Faculty of Medicine, in I594, consentec to the exten 
sion of the courses of lectures in medicine overt a period of 
about nine months instead of six. 

By this means, (1) The students of the primary years have 
a more ample opportunity of becoming acquainted, by labora- 
tory work, with those branches of study which form the 
scientific basis of their profession, and (2) the final students 
will be able to derive the greatest benefit from the abun- 
dance of clinical material provided in the two Hospitals. 

By this arrangement, while the actual number of didactic 
lectures per session will be decreased, there will be a corres 
ponding increase in the amount of tutorial work and indi 
vidual teaching in the laboratories for Chemistry, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Pathology and Hygiene as well as giving more 
time, during the last two years of the course, for the thorough 
study of disease in the wards of the Royal Victoria and Mont 
real General Hospitals. 

The Faculty expects, by thus increasing the time that the 
different professors, lecturers and demonstrators devote to 
each student, to accomplish two very important ends: First, 
to do away with the injurious effects which result from at- 
tempting to condense the teaching of medicine and surgery 
into four or even five sessions of six months; Second, to give 
each student a sounder and more thoroughly practical know- 
ledge of his profession than could be obtained by attending 
during even five sessions of six months each. 








ANATOMY. 


PROFESSOR, FRANCIS J. SHEPHERD. 
LECTURER, J. A. SPRINGLE. 

LECTURER and SENIOR DEMONSTRATOR, J. G. McCARTHY. 
| R. TAIT MACKENZIE. 
| 7. A. HENDERSON. 
hp ace 

A. E. ORR. 

A. T. BAZIN. 
| H. M. CHURCH. 
| W. G. REILLY. 

R. A. WESTLEY. 


DEMONSTRATORS 


ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS: 


Anatomy is taught in the most practical manner possible, 
and its relation to Medicine and Surgery fully considered. 
The lectures are illustrated by the fresh subject, moist and 
dry preparations, sections, models and plates, and drawings 
on the iviackboard. 

A course of practical demonstrations in Medical, surgical 
and Topographical Anatomy is also given in the final year ot 
the course. 

The department of Practical Anatomy is under the direct 
control and personal supervision of the Professor of Anatomy, 
assisted by his staff of Demonstrators. 

The methods of teaching are similar to those of the best 
European schools, and Students are thoroughly grounded in 
this branch. 

Every student must be examined at least three times on 
each part dissected, and no certificate is given unless the ex- 
aminations are satisfactory. 

Special Demonstrations on the Brain, Thorax, Abdomen, 
30nes, etc., are frequently given. Prizes are awarded at the 
end of the Session for the best examination on the fres! 
subject. 

The Dissecting Room is open from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
Abundance of material can be obtained, owing to the Anatomy 
Act of the Province of Quebec. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


PROFESSOR, GILBERT P. GIRDWOOD. 


lhe course of this subject is carefully graded. Students o: 
the first year receive lectures on Chemical and Physiological 
Physics and the general principles and theories of the science. 
In the second year the course on chemistry is extended to 
embrace its application to physiology and medicine, and in- 
cludes a course in Organic Chemistry. The lectures are full, 
illustrated by experiments, for which the department is equip- 
ped with all modern Lecture-room apparatus. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


PROFESSOR, R. F. RUTTAN. 
“ae y Re er ee ee Ta et K. BROWN, 
ASSISTANT DEMON STRATORS, ai tT IRVINE, 


LABORATORY ASSISTANT, CHARLES STEVENSON. 


Laboratory instruction in practical chemistry is given dur 
ing each of the first three years of study throughout one term 

The first year’s course illustrates the general principles of 
chemical action and the properties of typical elements. Dur 
ing the second year the course will include methods of quali- 
tative analysis and the detection of poisons. Inthe third year 
a course of clinical and sanitary chemistry is given, in which 
the student is made familiar with the application of chem 
istry to the diagnosis and prevention of disease. Special at- 
tention is directed to instructing the student in making accu 
rate notes of his experiments and his conclusions. These notes 


are examined daily and criticised. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


The JOSEPH MORLEY DRAKE, PROFESSOR.—WESLEY MILLS. 
LECTURER, W. S. MORROW. 
DEMONSTRATORS, J. W. SCANE and A. A. ROBERTSON, 


sose of this course is to make Students t orougaly 


Zk he pur] 
iology; 


Seated as far as time permits, with modern Phy 
its methods. its deductions, and the basis on which th 1e latter 
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rest. Accordingly a full course of lectures is given, in which 
the physical, the chemical and other aspects of the subject 
receive attention. 

In addition to the use of diagrams, plates, models, etc., 
every department of the subject 1s experimentally illustrated. 
The experiments are mostly free from elaborate techimque, and 
many of them are of a kind susceptible of ready imitation by 
the Student. 


Laboratory work for Semor Students :— 

(1.) During a part of the Session there will be a course on 
Physiological Chemistry, in which the Student will, under 
direction, investigate food stuffs, digestive action, blood, and 
the more important secretions and excretions, including urine. 
All the apparatus and material for this course will be pro- 
vided. 

(2.) The remainder of the Session will be devoted to the 
performance of experiments which are unsuitable for demon- 
stration to a large class in the lecture room, or that require 
the use of elaborate methods, apparatus, etc., together with 
such as each individual of the class can himself conduct. 


Laboratory work for Jumor Students :— 

This will be somewhat similar to the course for senior stu- 
dents, but simpler and anatomico-physiological rather than 
chemical: like the work for second year students, its main 
object will be the illustration of important physiological prin- 
ciples. 


HISTOLOGY, 


PROFESSOR, GEO. WILKINS. 
DEMONSTRATOR, N. D. GUNN. 

‘ HUGH B. FRASER. 
| WALTER B. FISKE. 
| E. R. BROWN. 

DAVID PATRICK. 


ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS, 


The teaching of Histology and Microscopical Methods is 
spread over two years. During both years practical instrtuc- 
tion will be given upon the preparation and mounting of 
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specimens. Students will also be required to make drawings 
of the specimens prepared by them. | 

For the first year students, work will commence immedi- 
ately after the Christmas holidays and continue until the end 
of the session. The course will consist of laboratory work and 
demonstrations, with occasional lectures upon elementary and 
systematic histology up to and including the digestive sys- 
tem. At the end of the session a practical examination will 
be held on the work done. 

The second year students will commence work with the be- 
sinning of the session and continue until the Christmas holi- 


days. The course will be a continuation of the first year’s 


work, completing the subject of histology. Demonstrations 
will be given embracing the whole subject. The examina- 


tions will be held at the end of the course and will be both 
written and practical, and cover the whole of histol 


ory 
ae 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 


PROFESSOR, A. D. BLACKADER. 
DEMONSTRATOR, R. A. KERRY. 


The lectures on this subject are graded in the following 
manner: 

During the primary course attention is directed chiefly to 
Pharmacology, including the important chemical and phy- 
sical properties of the various drugs, and a brief considera- 
tion of their physiological action; therapeutics is considered 
only in outline. A complete museum of Materia Medica at- 
fords the student opportunity for making himself acquainted 
with the drugs themselves. During the session a course of 
demonstrations on Practical Materia Medica and Pharmacy 
is Given. 

During the final course the psysiological action of drugs 1s 
dwelt upon at length, and attention is given to the thera- 
peutic application of all drugs and remedial measures, Pre- 
scription writing and the various modes of administering drugs 
are explained and illustrated. During the course a series of 
lectures will be delivered in the theatres of the hospitals On 
special cases or groups of cases, Wustrating important points 


in both general and special Therapeutics. 








MEDICINE. 


PROFESSOR, JAMES STEWART. 
[ F. G. FINLEY. 

H. A. LAFLEUR. 

G. F. MARTIN. 
rae G. GORDON CAMPBELL. 
Lee PUREE, |W. F. HAMILTON, 


DEMONSTRATOR, S. RIDLEY MACKENZIE. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS, 


While the lectures on this subject are mainly devoted to 
Special Pathology and Therapeutics, no opportunity is lost 
of illustrating and explaining the general laws of disease. 
With the exception of certain affections seldom or never ob- 
served in this country, all the important internal diseases of 
the body, except those peculiar to women and children, are 
discussed. and their Pathological Anatomy illustrated by the 
large collection of morbid preparations in the University Mu- 
seum, and by fresh specimens contributed by the Professor of 
Pathology. 

The College possesses an extensive series of Anatomical 
plates and models illustrative of the Histological and Anatom- 
ical appearances of disease, and the’wards of the General and 
Royal Victoria Hospitals afford the lecturer ample oppor- 
tunities to refer to.living exmples of very many of the mala- 
dies he describes, and to demonstrate the results of treatment. 


CLINICAL MEDICINE. 


PROFESSOR, JAMES STEWART. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS, F. G. FINLEY and H, A. LAFLEUR. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, C. F. MARTIN. 


The instruction in Clinical Medicine is conducted in the 
theatres, wards, out-patient rooms and laboratories of the 
Royal Victoria and Montreal,General Hospitals. 

The courses include :— 

I. The reporting of cases by every member of the Gradu- 


™ 


ating Class, a certain number of beds being assigned to each 


student. 
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ra instruction for members of the Graduating 
Ill. Pwo Clinics weekly in each hospital. 
[V. Tutorial instruction for the Junior Classes, in the wards 
and out-patient rooms of both hospitals. 
V. Instruction in Clinical Chemistry and Bacteriology. 


SURGERY. 


PROFESSOR, THOMAS G. RODDICK. 


LECTURERS, Bearing na 
| 4. BE. GARROW. 


This course consists of the Principles and Practice of Sur- 
gery and Surgical Pathology, illustrated by a large collection 
of preparations from the Museum, as well as by specimens 
obtained from cases under observation at the Hospitals. The 
greater part of the course, however, is devoted to the Prac- 


tice of Surgery, in which attention is constantly drawn to 


cases which have been observed by t 
sion. The various surgical appliances are exhibited, and their 
Surgical Anatomy and Op- 


he class during the ses- 


uses and application explained. 
erative Surgery form special departments of this course. 


CLINICAL SURGERY. 


PROFESSOR, JAMES BELL. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, GEORGE E. ARMSTRONG. 
( J. M. ELDER. 

A. E. GARROW. 
| + 4. HUTCHISON. 


DEMONSTRATOR, KENNETH CAMERON. 


LECTURERS, 


The teaching in Clinical Surgery 1s conducted at the Mont- 
real General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. 

I. In the amphitheatre of each of these Hospitals, demon- 
strations are given 
senior and junior classes on,alternate days. 

1 classes of about ten men in each are taken 
attendance, and in- 


and operations are performed before the 


IT. Small war« 
through the wards by the surgeon in 
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struction given at the bedside concerning the nature and 
management of surgical cases, in each hospital, at least once 
per week. 

III. Beds are assigned to students in rotation, and each 
student is required to carefully study and report cases and to 
assist in the surgical dressing of the same. Certificates of 
case reporting are given, and are essential for graduation. 

IV. In the Out-patient Department students have an ex- 
ceptionally good opportunity to study a great variety of in- 
juries, to witness operations in minor surgery, to come into 
personal contact with patients and,to take part in the applica- 
tion of a variety of surgical dressings and appliances. 


OBSTETRICS AND DISEASES OF INFANTS. 


PROFESSOR, J. CHALMERS CAMERON. 
LECTURER, D, J, EVANS, 
ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS, J ts ae 

JAMES BARCLAY. 

This course will embrace: (1) Lectures on the principles 
and practice of the obstetric art, illustrated by diagrams, fresh 
and preserved specimens, the artificial pelvis, complete sets 
of models illustrating deformities of the pelvis, wax prepara- 
tions, bronze mechanical pelvis, etc. (2) Bedside instruction 
in the Montreal Maternity, including external palpitation, 
pelvimetry, the management and .after-treatment of cases. 
(3) A complete course on obstetric operations with the phan- 
tom and peserved foetuses. (4) The diseases of infancy. (5) 
A course of individual clinical instruction at the Montreal 
Maternity. 

Arrangements have now been made for a graded course in 
Obstetrics, instruction being given separately to third year 
and final students. 

Particular attention is given to Clinical instruction, and a 
Clinical examination in Midwifery similar to that held in 
Medicine and Surgery now forms part of the final exami- 
nation. 

A short course of lectures on disease of infancy is given, 
supplemented by Clinical demonstration and ward work. 
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GY NAICOLOGY. 


PROFESSOR, WM. GARDNER. 
LECTURER, F. A. M, LOCKHART. 
DEMONSTRATOR, J. D. CAMERON 
The didactic course is graded, and consists of from forty to 
iorty-five lectures given at intervals alternating with the lec- 


tures of Obstetrics and extending 


o throughout the session. 
The anatomy and physiology of the organs and parts con- 
cerned is first discussed. Then the various methods of exam- 
ination are fully described, the necessary instruments exht- 
bited, and their uses explained. 

The diseases peculiar to women are considered as fully as 
time permits, somewhat in the following order:—Disorders 
of Menstruation;,Leucorrhoea; Diseases of the External Gen- 
ital Organs; Inflammations, Lacerations and Displacements 
of the Uterus: Pelvic Cellulitis and Peritonitis and Inflamma- 
tions of the Ovaries and Fallopian Tubes; Benign and Ma- 
lignant growths of the Uterus; Tumors of the Ovary; Dis- 
eases of the Bladder and Urethra. The lectures are illustrated 
as fully as possible by drawings and morbid specimens. 

Clinical teaching, including out-patient and bed-side in- 
struction, is given at both Royal Victoria and Montreal Gen- 
eral hospitals by Professor Gardner and Doctors Lockhart and 
Webster. A large amount of Clinical material is thus avail- 
able for practica instruction in this department of medicine. 
Numerous operations are done betiore the class, and made 
the subject of remarks. In addition to the ward-patients, 
each hospital conducts a large out-patient Gyaecological 
Clinic. to which advanced students are admitted in rotation 
and instructed in digital and bi-manual examination and in 
the use of instruments,for diagnosis. 

Particular attention is thus given to Clinical instruction, 
and q Clinical examination in Gynaecology similar to that 
held in Medicine and Surgary now forms part of the final ex- 


amination. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


PROFESSOR, GEO. WILKINS. 
the subject being treated ot! 


This course includes Insanity, 
Special at- 


‘n its Medical as well as Medico-Legal aspects. 
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tention is devoted to the subject of blood stains, the clinical 
microscopic and spectroscopic tests for which are fully de- 
scribed and shown to the class. The various spectra of blood 
in its different onditions are shown bythe Microspectroscope, 
so well adapted for showing the reactions with exceedingly 
minute quantities of suspected material. Recent researches 
in the diagnosis of human from animal blood are alluded to. 
In addition to the other subjects usually included in a course 
of this kind, Toxicology is taken up. The modes of action 
of poisons, general evidence of poisoning and classification of 
poisons are first treated of, after which the more common 
poisons are described, with reference to symptoms, post- 
mortem appearances and chemical tests. The post-mortem 
appearances are illustrated. by plates, and the tests are shown 
to the class: A series of demonstrations and Clinics will be 
given by Prof. Johnston on the Medico-Legal ,cases arising 
out of the coroner’s court, as well as those in the Montreal 
General Hospital. In this way Students will have practical 
clinical instruction in methods of Medico-Legal investigation 
in civil as well as in criminal cases. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLOGY. 


PROFESSOR, F, BULLER, 
LECTURERS, @ |: Oe 
J. W. STIRLING. 

This will include a course of twenty-five lectures on dis- 
eases of the Eye and Ear, both didactic and clinical. In the 
former, the general principles of diagnosis and treatment wil 
be dealt with, including three lectures on the errors of re- 
fraction and faults of accommodation. At the clinical lec 
tures given in the Hospitals cases illustrative of the typical 
forms of ordinary diseases of the Eye and Ear will be 
exhibited and explained to the class. In the out-patients’ de- 
partment of each Hospital students have excellent opportu 
nities of gaining clinical experience. 
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BIOLOGY. 


D. P. PENHALLOW, PROFESSOR BOTANY 
E. W. MACBRIDE, i: ZOOLOGY. 


The course in elementary Biology is designed to prepare 
for special study in medical subjects. Under the supervision 
of the professors of Botany and Zoology it will be given dur- 
ing the autumn term—zoology first eight weeks: botany, last 
four weeks. | 

A.—Ammal Biology. 

The Course in Animal Biology will discuss the fundamental 
properties of protoplasm; the principles of the formation of 
tissues; the formation of organs; an outline of veretebrate 
structure and function, as exemplified by Paramecium and 
Vorticella, Hydra, Lumbricus and the Dog-fish. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period each week. 


B.—Plant Biology. 

The Course in Plant Biology will deal chiefly with the gen 
eral properties of cytoplasm; the structure and nature of the 
plant cell; movement; nutrition; respiration; fixation of car 
bon; division of labor and origin of organs; evolution of 
plant forms. These principles will be illustrated in their more 
simple forms by a Myxomycete, Pleurococcus, Spirogyra and 
Oedogonium, Fucus, Saccharomyces and Pteris. 

Two lectures and one demonstration each week. 


PATHOLOGY. 


The SIR DONALD SMITH, PROFESSOR,—J. G. ADAMI. 
LECTURER, A. G. NICHOLS. 


: D. D. MACTAGGART, 
5, ca aia D. P. ANDERSON. 


FELLOWS, W. W. FORD and J. McCRAE. 


The following courses constitute the teaching on this sub- 
ject _— . 

t. A course of General Pathology for Students of the Third 
Year (optional for those of the Fourth). Lectures are de- 
livered twice weekly throughout the year. 
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2. A course of demonstrations in the performance of Au- 


topsies for Students of the Third Year. ‘The demonstrations 
are held once a week, from October until Christmas. 

3. Demonstrations upon the Autopsies of the week for 
Students of the two final years. These are given during the 
session by Dr. Adami at the Royal Victoria Hospital, and by 
Dr. Wyatt Johnston at the General Hospital. 

Practical Courses. 

4. The performance of autopsies. Each student is re- 
quired to take an active part in at least six autopsies. The 
autopsies are conducted at the General and Royal Victoria 
Hospitals by the Pathologists of the Hospitals and their as- 
sistants. In addition to the actual performance of the sectio 
cadaveris, students are expected to attend the practical instruc: 
tion given in connection with each autopsy, in the method 
of preparation and microscopic examination of the removed 
tissues, so as to become proficient in methods of preparation, 
staining and mounting. 

;. A practical course in Morbid Histology for Students of 


ye 
« 


the Third Year. This class is held once a week during the 
winter months. Six sections are as a rule distributed at each 
meeting of the class so that each student obtains a large and 
representative series of morbid tissues, and upon an average 
twenty minutes are devoted to the description and examina= 
tion of each specimen. Laboratory fee to cover cost of slides, 
reagents, microscope, etc., $5. 

6. A course of demonstrations upon Morbid Anatomy (Mt- 
seum specimens) once weekly during the winter months, for 
students of the Fourth Year. 

In addition to the above the staff of the department give 
instruction to the more advanced students who desire to: un- 
dertake any special work in the laboratories. Classes in clim- 
ical pathology and microscopy are given from time to time 
at the Pathological Laboratory and at the General and Royal 
Victoria Hospitals under the direction of the Professors of 
Clinical Medicine. . In connection with this department, two 
researches and teaching fellowships have been established; 
one by the Faculty of Medicine and one by the Governors. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE. 


The SIR DONALD SMITH PROFESSOR,—ROBT. CRAIK. 

SANITATION AND (| PROF, ROBT. CRAIK. 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, } PROF. WYATT JOHNSTON. 

SANITARY CHEMISTRY. PROF, R, F, RUTTAN. 
-ACTERIOLOG) PROF, J. G. ADAMI. 
(fH. B. YATES, 
| 4. J. WILLIAMS. 

The Department of Public Health and Preventive Medi- 
cine has, owing to its endowment by Sir Donald A. Smith, 
been made one of the most important subjects of the third 
vear. 


5 


JEMONSTRATORS. 


The instruction will consist of two lectures per week for 
ea€ whole session. A systematic course in Bacteriology and 
Preventive Medicine, including Serum Therapy, will be fol- 
lowed by courses on the sanitary relations of water, soil, food 
and air, the use and relative value of disinfectants. domestic 
sanitation, including plumbing, heating, ventilation. the con- 
struction of habitations, etc., and will be illustrated by models 
and special apparatus. Lectures will also be given on per- 
sonal hygiene, including bathing, exercise. etc.. and on cli- 
mate and health resorts. In addition to the course of Sys 
tematic lectures, laboratory courses will be given in the Pa- 
thological and Chemical laboratories on Bacteriology and san- 
itary Chemistry. The laboratory work will extend over a 
period of three months, and will be given twice weekly. 

A working museum and model room is equipped with 
working models and apparatus to illustrate the application of 
hygienic principles. Demonstrations will be given in the hy- 
gienic museum from time to time as required. (See Mu- 
seums. ) 


LaRYNGOLOGY AND RHINOLOGY. 


PROFESSOR, H. S. BIRKETT. 
DEMONSTRATOR, H. D. HAMILTON. 
This course will consist of practical lessons in the use of 
the Laryngoscope and Rhinoscope. The instruction will be 
T 
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carried on with small classes, so that individual attention may 
be insured. A limited number of clinical lectures bearing 
upon interesting cases attending the clinic will be delivered 
during the session. These lectures will be, however, of an 
eminently practical nature. 


MENTAL DISEASES. 


PROFESSOR T. J. W. BURGESS. 


This course will comprise a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity on Insanity in its various forms, from a medical as 
well as from a medico-legal standpoint. The various types 
of mental diseases will be illustrated by cases in the Verdun 
Asylum, where clinical instruction will be given to groups 
of senior students at intervals throughout the session. 


DISEASES OF INFANIS AND CHILDREN. 


A. D. BLACKADER. 
J. C. CAMERON. 


Although this subject does not constitute a special chair in 
the University, systematic instruction is given (@) in connec- 
tion with the chair of Obstetrics and Diseases of Infants, by 
Prof. Cameron; (b) by a course of lectures, clinical and di- 
dactic by Prof. Blackader, and (c) through the Children’s 
Clinic at the Montreal General Hospital and at the Infants 
Home. 


PROFESSORS; 


IV. 
DOUBLE COURSES. 


By special arrangements with the Faculty of Arts, it is now 
possible for students to obtain the double degree of B.A.,‘and 
M.D., C.M., after only six years of study. 

It has been decided to allow the Primary subjects (Ana- 
tomy, Physiology and Chemistry) in medicine to count as 
Honor subjects of the third and fourth years in Arts. It fol. 
lows then that at the end of four years’ study a student may 
obtain his B.A. degree and have two years of his medical 
course completed. 
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The remaining two years of study are devoted to the third 
and fourth year subjects in Medicine. 

The special provisions for Medical Students in the Arts 
course are as follows :— 

During the first two years in the Kaculty of Arts students 
taking the double course will complete their studies in Bj- 
ology, Physics and Elementary Chemistry. 

]. In the Third Year:— 

(a) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, Histology and 
Physiology, of First Year Medicine. 

(6) Either one or two of the courses which are not 
placed under the heading “Science” in the Arts cur- 
riculum. 

(c) Either one or two hours weekly in English Compo- 
sition.* 

Il. In the Fourth Year:— 

(a) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, Histology, Phy 
siology, Chemistry, of Second Year Medicine. 

(6) One of the courses which are not placed under the 
heading “Science” if only one has been taken in 
the Third Year. 

(c) One hour weekly in English Composition, if only 
one has been taken in the Third Year.* 


“NOT E.—Students are recommended to distribute their Eng- 
lish work over two years. 

To secure these privileges, certificates of registration in the 
Medical Faculty must be presented at the beginning of each 
year to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts; and at the end 
of each session in the first two years certificates of attend- 
ance on lectures and of passing the corresponding examina: 
tions must also be presented. At the end of the Third and 
Fourth Years certificates must be presented to show that 
the full curriculum of the Medical Faculty for the year has 
been completed. 

A certificate of Licentiate in Arts will be given along with 
the professional degree in Medicine to those who, previous to 
entrance upon their professional studies proper, have com- 
pleted two years in the Faculty of Arts, and have duly passed 
the prescribed examinations therein. 








V. 
1G GRADUATE AND ADVANCED GOURSES. 

The Faculty of Medicine in 1590 established post-graduate 
and special courses in connection with the Montreal General 
and Royal Victoria Hospitals and the various laboratories 1n 
the University buildings. lhese courses will be continued 
in Igol. 

There will be two d 
tical and clinical course for medical men in general practice 
who desire to keep in touch with recent advances in Medicine, 
Surgery and Pathology, and who wish special clinical expefi- 
ence in Gynaecology, Ophthalmology, Laryngology, etc. This 
course will last about six weeks, beginning ’about the first of 
May. 

A special detailed programme will be prepared, and will be 
The fee, including 


istinct sets of courses, one a short prac- 


sent on application in February next. 
hospital fees for both hospitals, is fifty dollars. 

The other courses will be for those who have just com- 
pleted their regular course in Medicine, and desire special 
Laboratory or Clinical teaching before beginning practice. 

Arrangements have also been made to accommodate a lim- 


ited number of such graduates who desire advanced and re- 


search work. 

Commodious laboratories for advanced work have been 
equipped in connection with the Pathological and Clinical 
departments of both the Royal Victoria and Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospitals, and in connection, with the general laboratories 
Pharmacology, Physiology and Chemistry, re- 


for Pathology, - 
cently altered and extended in the new buildings of the 


Faculty. 


Recent graduates of recognized universities desiring to 


qualify for examinations by advanced laboratory courses, OF 
who wish to engage in special research, may enter at any 
time by giving a month’s notice, stating the courses desired 


and the time at their disposal. 
All the regular clinics and demonstrations of both hospitals 





































will be open to such students on the < ame conditions as un- 
dergradutes in medicine of this U niversity. 


These laboratories have been open for graduates since May 
Ist, 1896. 
Further details regarding courses, fees, etc. may be ob- 


tained on application to the Registrar. 
THE GRADUATE COURSE OF 1900. 


The Faculty of Medicine has just completed the Fifth 
special course of instruction for general practitioners. This 


course began Tuesday, May 2nd, and closed June_10, 1900. 


The course consisted of:- 


(A.)\—LABORATORY COURSES. — Systematic 


laboratory in- 
struction was given from 9 to 10.30 every morning in Mi- 
| 


croscopical Methods, Clinical Microscopy and Clinical Bac- 
teriology, incl ludine the histology of blood in disease and se- 
rum diacnosis. These courses were conducted by Profs. 
Adami and Wyatt Johnston, assisted by Drs. C. F. Martin 

. D. Gunn, Nichols, Anderson and Yates. A course of Op- 
erative Surgery on the cadaver was given by Prof. Armstrong 


i 


from 8 to 09 a.m. during the second, third and fourth weeks 
of the course. 


(B.) LABORATORY AND SPEOCTIAT, DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS. — These demonstrations were given daily from 10.2 
to mid-day, and consisted of one or more of the fata wine’ 
Modern treatment of Diphtheria, Prof. Finley; Operative Mid- 
wifery, Prof. re C. Cameron; Mental Diseases, Dr. Burgess: 
Medico-L egal Autopsy Methods, Prof. Wyatt Johnston; Clin- 
ical use of satis Rays, Prof. Girdwood; Illustrations of the 
Graphic ethod as applied to Physiology and Clinical Med- 
icine, Prof. W. Mills; Anatomical Demonstration on 
the Cadaver, Drs. McCarthy and Tait McKenzie: Surgical 
Anatomy, Drs. Elder and J. Henderson: Clinical Chemistry 
and Urinalysis, Prof. Ruttan; Morbid Anatomy of certain 
diseases, Prof. Adami: Infant feeding (Modified Milk, etc.), 
Dr. Evans. 

(C.) — MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CLINICS. — For 
four days each week, during the first two hours of the after- 
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noon, there were clinics on groups of cases in the wards of 
the Montreal General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. Those 
given in the Medical Wards of the Montreal General Hos- 
pital were given by Profs. Blackader and Lafleur; in the 
Surgical Wards, by Prof. Shepherd and Dr. Elder; in the 
Royal Victoria Hospital Medical Wards, by Prof. Stewart 
and Dr. C. F. Martin; in the Surgical Wards, by Prof. Bell 
and Dr. Garrow. In addition two or three ward classes were 
given weekly. 

(D.)—CLINICS IN SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS OF ME- 
DICINE AND SURGERY. — One or more of these clinics 
were given in the Hospitals each aiternoon, after the regular 
Medical or Surgical Clinic, and during the entire afternoon 
on Wednesday and Saturday of each week. The following 
special Clinics were given: Ophthalmology in the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital, by Prof. Buller; in the Montreal General Hos- 
pital, by Dr. J. Gardner; Dermatology, Prof. Shepherd; 
Genito-Urinary Surgery, Prof. Bell; Orthopedics, Dr. C.c Ws 
Wilson; Laryngology, Prof. Birkett and Dr. Hamilton; Gy- 
naecology, Prof. Wm. Gardner and Dr. Chipman in the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, and Dr. Lockhart in the Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital; Aseptic Midwifery (at the Montreal Maternity 
Hospital), Prof. J. C. Cameron; Diseases of Children, Prof. 
Blackader and Dr. G. G. Campbell. 

The above course of instruction is given wholly apart from 
the regular lectures, clinics, etc., for undergraduates in medi- 
cine, and the Graduates may enter on the course at any time 
between May Ist .and June 15th. 

Practitioners who purpose attending this course may obtain 
programme of course for 1901 on application after March 
next to the Registrar. 


DIPLOMA COURSE IN PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The Faculty of Medicine in the session of 1899-1900 insti- 
tuted a graduate course in Public Health and Sanitary Sci- 
ence. This course will be given each year and the diplo- 
mas conferred at the annual convocation. 

Candidates undertaking this Course must have possessed 
a degree in Medicine or other qualification of practice for at 
least twelve months before the candidate is competent to re- 
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celve the diploma. The following are the courses resquisite 

I. Course of lectures in Public Health (to be omitted 
the case of candidates who have attended such a course be- 
ais graduation), 

4A three months’ course of ins struction upon infective and 
eens diseases of man and the domestic animals, which 
course shall include practical work in a bacteriological lab- 
Oratory. 

3. A six months’ course of practical study of outdoor sani- 
tary work under a medical officer of health (to be omitted in 
the case of medical health officers hol: ling appointments prior 
to the establishment of this diploma course), 

4. [hree months’ attendance and clinical instruction at a 
hospital for infectious diseases (unless such course has al- 
ready been taken prior to graduation). 

5. Lhree months’ instruction in sanitary chemistry and 
physics with practical work in a chemical laboratory. 

Examination for Diploma shall cover the following sub- 
jects :— 

[. Examination of clinical cases at an infec tious hospital. 

2. [he drawing up of outlines for annual and other reports 
of officers of health. 


" 


3. Report upon the sanit: ary condition of some actual lo- 
cality. 

4. The chemical analysis of liquids and gases and of speci- 
mens of food. 


~ 


. Demonstration of the consideration and use of meteor- 


ological hygienic and sanitary apparatus. 

6. Microscopical examination of specimens submitted. 

7. Description of specimens of human and other diseased 
tissues. 

8. Practical examination in the employment of the usual 
bacteriological methods 

Q. The inspection of carcases of animals to be used for 
food. 

The above examination shall be written and oral and prac- 
tical, and shall extend over a period of four days. 

The acre is a list of subjects included in the curricu- 
lum of study:— 

(a) Sanitary y Chemistry, examination of air, gases, water, the 
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action of water on metals, milk and food; detection of pois- 
ons in articles of dress and of decoration; the chemistry of 
sewage. 

(b) Sanitary Physics: Hydrodynamics, pneumatics and hy- 
draulics applied to hygiene, light and photometry; heat and 
thermometry; the principles of hygrometry. 

(c) Sanitary Legislation: Statutes and by-laws relating to 
public health; the powers of public sanitary authorities. 

(d) Bacteriology and Parasitology: Modes otf propagation 
of disease and transmission of disease between man and man, 
and man and animals; bacteriological analysis in relation to 
public health matters; natural history of microbes and animal 
parasites. 

(e) Vital Statistics: Calculation and tabulation of returns 
of births, marriages, and deaths and diseases. 

(f) Nosology: Definition in nomenclature and classification 
of disease. 

(g) Meteorology and Climatology: ‘The geographical and to- 
pographical distribution of disease. 

(h) Preventive Medicine and Practical Sanitation. 


The fee for the Diploma of the first session shall be $1o. 
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VI. 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE DEGREE.* 
1st.. No one entering after September, 1894, will be admitted 
to the Degree of Doctor of Medicine and Master of Surgery who 
shall not have attended Lectures for a period of four nine 
months’ sessions in this University, or some other University, 
College or School of Medicine, approved of by this University. 


2nd. Students of other Universities so approved and admitted 
on production of certificate to a like standing in this University 
shall be required to pass all Examinations in Primary and Final 
Subjects in the same manner as Students of this University. 


3rd. Graduates in Arts who have taken two full courses in 
General Chemistry, including Laboratory work, two courses in 
Biology, including the subjects of Botany, Embryology, Element- 
ary Physiology and dissection of one or more types of Verte- 
brata, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be admitted as 
second-year Students, such courses being accepted as equival- 
ent to the first-year in Medicine. Students so entering will, 
however, not be allowed to present themselves for examination 
in Anatomy until they produce certificates of dissection for 
two sessions. 


4th. Candidates for Final Bxamination shall furnish Testi- 
monials of attendance on the following branches of Medical 
Education. t viz: 


ANATOMY. ' 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

CHEMISTRY. | 
PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS, | Of which Two 


full Courses 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. \ will be re- 


OBSTETRICS AND DISEASES OF INFANTS. ttt 
GYNAICOLOGY. quired. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF. MEDICINE. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE. 

CLINICAL SURGERY. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
GENERAL PATHOLOGY. | pelle Cee 
HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. + Seill tee Se 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. | era 
OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLOGY. q 
BIOLOGY. 

HISTOLOGY. | 
PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Of which One 
BACTERIOLOGY. Course will 
MENTAL DISEASES. | be required.| 
PEDIATRICS. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


* It shall be understood that the programme and regulations regarding 
courses of study and examinations contained in this calendar hold good for 
this calendar year only, and that the Faculty of Medicine, while fully sen- 
sible of its obligations towards the students, does not hold itself bound to 
adhere absolutely, for the whole four years of a student's course, to the 
conditions now laid down. 

t Students enregistered in the Province of Quebec are required to attend 
and pass examinations in Laryngology and Minor Surgery. 

} Provided, however, that Testimonials equivalent to, though not pre- 
cisely the same as those above stated, may be presented and accepted, 
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He must also produce Certificates of having assisted at six 
Autopsies, of having dispensed Medicine for a period of three 
months, and of having assisted at twenty Vaccinations. 

5th. Courses of less length than the above will only be 
received for the time over which they have extended. 

6th. No one will be permitted to become a Candidate for the 
degree who shall not have attended at least one full Session at 
this University. 

7th. The Candidates must give proof of having attended 
during at least twenty-four months the practice of the Montreal 
General Hospital or the Royal Victoria Hospital or of some 
other Hospital of not fewer than 100 beds, approved of by this 
University. Undergraduates are required to attend only the 
practice of the Out-Patient departments of the Hospitals during 
their second year. 

8th. He must give proof of having acted as Clinical Clerk for 
six months in Medicine and six months in Surgery in the wards 
of a general hospital recognized by the Faculty, of having re- 
ported at least 10 medical and 10 surgical cases. 

Sth. He must also give proof by ticket of having attended for 
at least nine months the practice of the Montreal Maternity or 
other lying-in-hospital approved of by the University, and of 
having attended at least six cases. 

10th. Every candidate for the degree must, on or before the 
15th day of May, present to the Registrar of the Medical Faculty 
testimonials of his qualifications, entitling him to an examina- 
tion, and must at the same time deliver to the Registrar of 
the Faculty an affirmation or affidavit that he has attained the 
age of twenty-one years. 

il. The trials to be undergone by the Candidate shall be 
in the subjects mentioned in Section 4. 

12. The following oath of affirmation will be exacted from 
the Candidate before receiving his degree: 


SPONSIO ACADEMICA. 


In Facuitate Medicinz Universitatis. 


Ego, A B ,Doctoratus in Arte Medica titulo jam donandus, sancto 
coram Deo cordium scrutatore, spondeo :—me in omnibus grati animi officiis 
erga hance Universitatem ad extremum vitzx halitum perseveraturum; tum 
poro artem medicam caute, caste, et probe exercit»turum; et quoad in me est, 
omnia ad wgrotorum corporum salutem corducentia cum fide procuraturum; 
que denique, inter medendum, vira vel audita silere conveniat, non sine 
gravi causa vwulgaturum, Ita praesens mihi spondenti adsit Numen. 


18th. The fee for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine and Mas: 
ter of Surgery shall be thirty dollars, to be paid by the success: 
ful candidate immediately after examination. 
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VII. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Frequent oral examinations are held to test the progress of 
the Student, and occasional] written examinations are given 
throughout the Session. 

The Pass anp Honor examinations at the close of each 
Session are arranged as follows:— 


First Year. 


Examinations in Brovocy. FlistoLocy, Puystoxocy, 
ANATOMY, CHEMISTRY Theoretical and Practical. 

Students who have taken one or more university courses 
in Botany or Chemistry before entering may be exempted 
from attendance and examination. Students exempted in 
their first year subjects are allowed only a pass standing, but 
may present themselves for examination if they desire to at- 
tain an honor standing. 


Second Year. 


Examinations in ANATOMY. CHEMISTRY, PRACTICAL CHEM- 
PEUTICS. 


Third Year. 

Examinations in PHARMACOLOGY and THERAPEUTICS, MrE- 
ISTRY, PHystoLocy, H1stotocy. PHAR MACOLOGY and THERA- 
DICAL JURISPRUDENCE, Pustic HEALTH and PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE (including BACTERIOLOGY), GENERAL PATHOLOGY, 
MENTAL DISEASES, CLINICAL CHEMISTRY. OBSTETRICS, ME- 
DICINE and SURGERY. 


Fourth Year. 


Examinations in MEDICINE, SURGERY. OBSTETRICS, GYNZ: 
COLOGY, OPTHALMOLOGY, CLINICAL’ MEDICINE. CLINICAL 
SURGERY, CLINICAL OBSTETRICS, CLINICAL GYN ECOLOGY 
CLINICAL OPTHALMOLOGY and Practica PatHotocy. 

By means of the above arrangement a certain definite 
amount of work must be accomplished by the student in each 


b] 
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year, and an equitable division is made between the Primary 
and Fina! branches. 

A minimum of 50 per cent. in each subject 1s required to Pass 
and 75 per cent. for honors. 

Candidates must pass in all the subjects of each year; those 
who fail to pass in not more than two subjects of either the 
first, second or third years may be granted a supplemental 
examination at the beginning of the following session. 

Supplemental examinations will not be granted, except by 
special permission of the Medical Faculty, and on written ap- 
plication stating reasons, and accompanied by a fee of $5.00 
for each subject. 

No candidate will be permitted, without special permission 
of the Faculty, to proceed with the work of the final year un- 
til he has passed all the subjects comprised in the Primary ex- 
amination. | 

No Student will be allowed to present himself for his final 
examinations who has not certificates of having passed all 
his Primary examinations in this University. 

Candidates who fail to pass in a subject of which practical 
courses are required may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be 
required to repeat the course, and furnish a certificate of 
attendance thereon. A course in Practical Anatomy will be 
accepted as equivalent to a third course of lectures in General 
and Descriptive Anatomy. 


Mi DLA. 
FELLOWSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES. 


The Faculty has begun to establish Teaching and Research 
Fellowships in connection with the various laboratories. 

These fellowships are of a value of five hundred dollars 
per annum, and are tenable for three years. 

Two are now established in connection with the depart 
ment of Pathology—a Governor’s Fellowship endowed by one 
or two of the Governors of the University, and a Faculty 
Fellowship established by the Faculty. Other Fellowships 
will be announced as they are established. 


ist. The “HOLMES GOLD MEDAL,” founded by the 
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or 


Medical Faculty in the year 1865, 
Andrew Holmes, Esq., Dd eT 


of Medicine. 


- 


as a memorial of the late 
.» late Dean of the Faculty 
lt is awarded to the student of the graduating 
class who receives the highest aggregate number of marks 


different branches comprised in the Medical Curricu- 
the Student who gains the Holmes’ Medal h 


as the option 
Ol exchanging it for 


a Bronze Medal, and the money equival- 
ent of the Gold Medal. 

and. [HE FINAL PRIZE.—A Prize ; | 
croscope of equivalent value) awarded for the best examina- 
tion, written and oral, in the Final branches. 
medalist is 


n Books (or a Mi- 


lhe Holmes’ 
not permitted to compete for this prize. 

3rd. THE THIRD YEAR PRIZE.—A Prize in Books 
awarded for the best examination, written and oral, in th; 
branches of the third year. 

4th. THE SECOND YEAR PRIZE—A prize in books 
for the best examination in all the branches of th 
year in course, 

5th, THE FIRST YEAR PRIZE.—A prize in books for 
the best examination in all the branches of the first year in 
course. 

6th. The “SUTHERLAND GOLD MEDAI..” founded 
in 1878 by the late Mrs. Sutherland in memory of her late 
husband, Professor William Sutherland, M.D. It is awarded 
for the best examination in General and Medical Chemistry, 
together with creditable examination in the primary branches. 
The examination is held at the end of the third year. 

7th. The “CLEMESHA ~PRIZE ©-IN CLINICAL 
THERAPEUTICS,” founded in 1889 by John W. Clemesha, 
M.D., of Port Hope, Ont. It is awarded to the student mak- 


- 


ing the highest marks in a special clinical examination. 


e second 


IX. 
FEES, 
The total Faculty Fees for the whole medical course of four 
full sessions, including clinics, laboratory work, dissecting ma- 


terial and reagents, will be five hundred dollars, payable in 
four annual instalments of $125 each. 


A oon ergy: 














For the convenience of the undergraduates, the Hospital 
fees are payable in the Kegistrar’s omce at the University. 
Ten dollars to be paid at the beginning of each of the last 
three sessions, viz., the second, third and fourth years. This 
will entitle each undergraduate to.perpetual tickets for both 
the Montreal General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. 

Partial students will be admitted to one or more courses 
on payment of special fees. An annual University fee of three 
doliars is charged students ot all the faculties tor the main- 
tenance of college grounds and athletics. 

Students repeating the course of study of any Academie 
session are not required to pay full fees. A fee of twenty- 
five dollars will be charged, which will include Hospitals, dis- 
secting material, chemical reagents, laboratory fees, etc. The 
same fee is charged students entering from other colleges who 
have already paid elsewhere fees for the courses taken. 


It is suggested to parents or guardians of students that the 
fees be transmitted direct by cheque or P. O. Order to the 
Registrar, who will furnish othcial receipts. 

All fees are payable in advance to the Registrar, and except 
by permission ot the Faculty will not be received later than Octo- 
ber 2oth. 

For Graduation Fees, see page 202, 

For Hospital Fees, see pages 266, 267, 270. 


X. 
TEXT BOOKS, 


ANnAtoMy.—Gray, Morris, Quain (Eng. Ed.), Gervish. 

PracticAL ANATOMy.—Cunningham’s Practical Anatomy, 
Ellis’ Demonstrations, Holden’s Dissector and Land: 
marks. 

Puysics.—Balfour Stewart. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Remsen, Wurtz’s Elementary Che- 
mistry. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Remsen. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Odling. 
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PHARMACOLOGY and THERAPEUTICS. Butler, White, Hare 
and W ood. 

PHYSIOLOGY.—Foster and Shore’s Physiology for Begin- 
ners, Mills’ Textbook of Animal Physiology, Foster’s 
Physiology, G. N. Stewart’s Physiology, Mills’ Class 
Laboratory Exercises, 

PATHOLOGY.—Zeigler, Coats’. 

PRACTICAL PaTHOLOGY.—Mallory and Wright, Delafield & 
Prudden, Boyce. : 

BACTERIOLOGY.—Muir & Ritchie, Abbott. 

HistoLtocy.—K lein’s Elements, Schafer’s Essentials of His- 
tology, Stohr. 

SURGERY.—Holmes, Moullin, Walsham, Erichsen, Treves. 
American Text-Book of Surgery, Da Costa. 

PRACTICE oF MEpiIciINE.—Osler, Tyson, Wood and Fitz. 

CiinicAL Mepicine.—Musser’s Medical Diagnosis; Simon, 
Klemperer, Rainy and MHutchison, Vierort’s Medical 
liagnosis. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE.—Reese, Guy and Ferrier. 

MentTAL Diseases.—Insanity and its Treatment, Blandford, 
4th Ed. 

OBsstTetTrics.—Jewett, and American Text Book. 

DISEASES OF CHILDREN.—Holt, Rotch, Smith and Starr. 

Gyn2coLocy.—Hart and Barbour, Garrigues, Webster, Dud- 
ley on Diseases of Women. 

Hycienre.—Parks, Wilson, Rohe. 

BroLtocy, Botany.—Gray’s Text Book of Histology and 
Physiology; ZooLocy, Shipley and Macbrides’ Introduc- 
tion to Zoology.* 

OpTHALMOLOGY.—De Schweinitz, Nettleship and Swanzy. 

OtoLtocy.—Pritchard, Dalby. 

LARYNGOLOGy.—Watson Williams and Karl Seiler, Grum- 
wald’s Atlas of Diseases of Larynx. 

OPERATIVE SURGERY.—Jacobson, Treves, Kocher. 

DERMATOLOGY.—Malcolm Morris, Hyde, Crocker, Unna. 

Mepicat Dictionary.—Gould, Dunglison, Hoblyn. 


* Each student will be required to pay $2.50 in order to cover the cost of a class 
book and other necessaries which are supplied to him and become his property. 


oom etre: 







































MUSEUMS. 


The Faculty has during recent years devoted special atten- 
tion to the development of its museums in the several depart 
ments in which objective teaching is of especial value in the 
education of the student. 

There are now four museums in the Medical Building: (1) 
the Museum of Pathology, (2) the Anatomical Museum, (3) 
the Museum of Public Health and Preventive Medicine, (4) 
the Museum of Pharmacy. 

Each collection is arranged and selected with the primary 
object of making it a teaching museum. The several col- 
lections are open to students and the public between 9 a.m. 


and 5 p.m. 
PATHOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 


PROF, J. G. ADAMI, DIRECTOR. 
MAUD E. ABBOTT, B.A., M.D., ASSISTANT CURATOR 
M. JULES BAILLY, OSTEOLOGIST AND ARTICULATOR. 


For the past fifty years the rich Pathological Material fur- 
nished by the Montreal General Hospital has been collected 
here. The Faculty is also greatly indebted to many medical 
men throughout Canada and different parts of the world for 
important contributions to the Museum. 

During the past few years, numerous and extremely im- 
portant additions have been made to the Medical Museum. 

It is particularly rich in specimens of Aneurisms. In ad- 
dition to containing a large number of the more common 
varieties of these formations, there are specimens of such 
rare conditions as Aneurism of the Hepatic and Superior Me 
sentric Arteries, Traumatic Aneurism of the Vertebral, to 
sether with several of the cerebral and pulmonary arteries. 
The most important collection probably in existence of hearts 
affected with “Malignant Endocarditis” is also found. The 
Faculty are indebted to Prof. Osler, late of this University, 
for this collection. | 





The Museum contains also a very large collection of differ- 
ent forms of calculi. The Maculty are mainly indebted to 
Prof. Fenwick for this collection 

During the past seven years, M. Bailly. osteol: gist and arti- 
culator (lately with Tramond of Paris), has been engaged in 


arranging and mounting the very large number of specimens 
of disease and injuries of bones which have been accumulat- 
ing for years. In this collection are to be found examples 
of fractures and dislocations of the spine, Osteoporosis, con- 
genital dislocation of the hip, fracture of the astragalus, mul. 
tiple exostoses, etc., etc. 

the Pathological Museum has recently undergone com- 
plete alteration. All the old fixtures have been removed, a 
new gallery has been erected about both rooms. reached by 
a single staircase in a small intermediate room in which is 
placed the medico-legal collection. 

The first room on entering contains the extensive bone 
collection and calculi. The second and larger room is re- 
served for the moist preparations, which are arranged so as 
to be of easy access for the student. Water color drawings 
made from the fresh specimens are mounted on swinging 
frames, and also form a frieze at the ceiling. These serve to 
recall the fugitive colors of those preparations which become 
more or less altered on keeping. 

Numerous specimens have been contributed from the sur- 
gical and medical wings of the Royal Victoria Hospital, and 
from the different departments of the Montreal General Hos- 


pital. 


MUSEUM OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE.: 


DIRECTOR, R. F. RUTTAN. 
MUSEUM ASSISTANT, CHARLES STEVENSON. 


This Museum has been established from the interest ac 
cruing through the endowment of the Chair of Hygiene by 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal in 1893. 

The museum at present is chiefly of interest on account of 
the number and excellence of the working models, illustrating 

U 
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the best modern methods of stertilisation, disinfection, filtra- 
tion and ventilation, together with a very useful collection of 
modern sanitary apparatus, illustrating the advantages and 
disadvantages of the water carriage system for the disposal 


of refuse, etc. 








The Director has much pleasure in acknowledging con- 
tributions of value from: 
1. The Sanitary Construction Company of New York. 
2. Richard King, King, Sprague & Co., New York. 
3. Maignens Filtre Rapide Co., London, Eng. 
4. L. Casella, London, Eng. 
¢ Messrs. Doulton & Co., Lambeth Pottery, London, 
hie: 
6. The Sanitary Institue, Parke’s Museum, London. 
7. The Hygienic Referendum, Hornsey, London, Eng. 
8. Messrs. Newton & Co., London. 
9. The Expanded Metal Co., London. 
to. A. B. Reck, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Fischer Filter Plate Co. 
12. J. W. Hughes, Montreal. 
13. Wormeer, Filterplatten-Werk, Worms, Germany. 
14. The Laing Packing Company, Montreal. 
The Department of Hygiene is also indebted to Mr. Flem- 
ine, Sanitary Engineer, for assistance and advice. 


ANATOMICAL MUSEUM. 


DIRECTOR, PROFESSOR F. J. SHEPHERD. 
M. JULES BAILLY, OSTEOLOGIST AND ARTICULATOR. 


This Museum occupies a large room on the same floor and 
adjoining the Anatomy Lecture Room and Dissecting Room. 
Smaller apartments in connection are used for private re- 
search, which is encouraged in every way by the Faculty. 

The Museum is well furnished and comfortable, and stu- 
dents have every opportunity of studying Human, Compara- 
tive and Applied Anatomy. 

This department has during tl 
very complete collection of plaster anc 
by Steger, after the well-known works of His and 


1e past few years added a 
| papier mache models 
Braune, 


comprising: 
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(2) A complete set of Steger’s brain sections. 
(0) Models of the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic 
systems. 


nervous 
(c) Professor Cunningham’s well-known and beautiful casts 
of the head. showing the relation of the c rebral convolutions 
to the skull and its sutures. 

A large collection of human brains, made by Professo: 
Osler, formerly of this University, exhibiting the 
types and extremes. 


various 


A large and rare collection of anomalies of the Renal ves 
sels and ureter, and the aorta and its branches. 

In Comparative Anat my the student will find a fair amount 
of material, the study of which will greatly aid him in the 
elucidation of many points in Human Anatomy, 

Many skeletons mounted by Mons. Jules Bailly, Articu 
lator to the University, representing the various classes, or 
ders, genera and species of the animal kingdom may be con- 
sulted. 

\ large collection, shi wing the pectoral girdle in birds. has 
been prepared under the supervision of the Professor of Ana- 
tomy. 

Moist and dry preparations of dissections, a large collec 
tion of frozen cross sections of the human body, showing the 
normal relations of the viscera, etc.. will he found convenient 
for study. 

During the past year numerous valuable specimens have 
been presented to the Museum and its stores, which will be 
acknowledged in the next Calendar. 


XIT. 


LIBRARY. 


LIBRARIAN, PROF. F. G FINLEY. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Miss M. R. CHARLTON. 


The Library of the Medical Faculty now comprises up- 
wards of twenty-one thousand volumes. the largest special 
library connected with a medical school on this continent, 

The valuable libraries of the late Professors Robert Palmer 








Howard, George Ross, Richard L. MacDonnell, T. John- 
ston Alloway and of Dr. Allen Ruttan have been donated 
to the Medical Faculty. 

The standard text-books and works of reference, together 
with complete files of the leading periodicals, are on the 
shelves. Students may consult any work of reference in the 
library between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. A library reading-room 
for the use of students is provided. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LIBRARY REGULATIONS. 


I. During the College Session the Library is open daily 
(except Sundays and general public holidays) from 9 a.m. till 
6p.m. During vacation from Io a.m. to 5 p.m. 

II. The stack room is not open to stude nits or to the public. 

[Il. The books in the Library are classed in two divisions: 
tst, those which may be taken from the Library; 2nd, those 
which may not, under any circumstances, be removed from 
the Library. The latter class includes all catalogues, diction- 
aries and encyclopedias. 

IV. Students will be allowed to use regular text-books 
only in the Library. Any other book may be taken out at 
5.30 p.m., to be returned the next day. If books so re 
moved from the Library are not returned punctually, a fine 
will be imposed, and if the delay be serious the student may 
be suspended from use use of the Library at the discretion of 
the Librarian. 

V. Students may take out books, subject to the above re- 
otlations, to the number of three volumes at one time. 

VI. Books may be taken from the Library only after they 
have been especially asked for and charged at the delivery 
desk: borrowers who cannot attend personally must sign and 
date an order, giving the titles of the books desired and the 
name of the person deputed to procure the same. 

VII. Damage to or loss of an shall be made good to 
the satisfaction of the Librarian and of the Library Commit- 
tee. Writing or making any mark upon any book belonging 
to the Library is unconditionally forbidden. Any persons 
found guilty of wilfully damaging any book in any way shall 
be excluded from the Library, and shall be debarred from 
the use thereof for such time as the Library Committee may 
determine. 
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VIII. Silence must be strictly observed in the Library. 

LX. Infringement of any of the rules of the Library wil] 
subject the offender to a fine or suspension of his privileges, 
or to such other penalty as the nature of the case mav re 
quire. 
The number of volumes presented to the Library from 

June 4th, 1898, to May 26th. 800, -is.° sc. 850 


Those added by purchase. . 130 
Sotal acditions ito. May Sethe. oo Bl Oso 
The number of pamphlets and reports .. .. . yan ORS 


he attendance of readers from June 4th, r808, to May 

250; $000): bed Deets sorte a Be ee Sl ee 
he attendance from June 2nd, 1597, to May 14th, 1808, 

WES dn b4 ie Suita eye Sol ee DES eS Ly ORS 
The attendance from June Ist, 1896, to June rst, 1897, 

POM 4 ioe? cola d date 2 RA, ee BR rs el ee 
The attendance from June tst, 1895, to June rst, 1806, 

WG eM a eve 8 Ae De ee re rae Sie ay a 
The number of books taken out for home use has 


PHONE isa pe a Ts a in eg RN We OES gd AN eh aa 
The number of Journals and pamphlets has been.. .. 1,000 
4,209 


This does not include the works consulted in the Library. 


The Faculty has endeavored to make the Library as com- 
plete as possible for research work. Complete files of almost 
all the important periodicals are now on the shelves, includ- 
ing foreign as well as English and American journals. A 
large number of transactions of various societies has recently 
been acquired, and also the Berlin and Paris theses. 

Arrangements have been made whereby practitioners both 
in the city and country can avail themselves of the library, the 
only conditions being the payment of express charges and a 
guarantee for the safe return of books borrowed. 


~ 
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XIII. 
McGILL MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


This Society, composed of enregistered Students of the 
Faculty, meets every alternate Saturday during the Autumn 
and Winter Terms, for the reading of papers, case reports 
and discussions on medical subjects. A prize competition has 
been established in senior and junior subjects, the senior be- 
ing open to all to write upon, while only the Ist, 2nd and 
3rd year students are allowed to compete in the junior sub- 
jects. The papers are examined by a board elected from the 
Professoriate, and a first and second prize in each division of 
subjects is awarded to the successful candidates. 

Names of competitors and titles of papers shall be sent to 
the Chairman of the Programme Committee before Septem- 
ber Ist, and all papers shall be subject to the call of the Com- 
mittee on October 1st. All papers shall be handed in for ex- 
amination on or before January toth. 

The Students’ reading room has been placed under the con- 
trol of this Society, in which the leading English and Ameti- 
can Medical Journals are on file, as well as the leading daily 
and weekly newspapers of the Dominion. 

The annual meeting is held the first week of the Spring 
Term. when the following officers are elected: Hon. Pres- 
ident, elected from the Faculty; President, Vice-President, 
Secretarv, Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, Reporter, Patholo- 


sist, and three Councilmen (of whom two: shall be elected 


from the Faculty). 
bs 
HOSPITALS. 


‘The City of Montreal is celebrated for the number and 
importance of its public charities. Among these its public 
hospitals are the most prominent and widely known. Those 
in whic;; medical students of McGill University will receive 
clinical instruction are: (1) The Montreal General Hospital. 
(2) The Royal Victoria Hospital. (3) Montreal Maternity 
Hospital. 








lhe Montreal General Flospital has for many veats been 
the most extensive clinical held in Canada. The old build- 
ings, having proved inadequate to meet the increased demand 
for hospital accommodation, have recently been increased by 
the addition of two surgical .pavilions, the Campbell Me- 
gical theatre. The interior of the older buildings now has 
been entirely reconstructed on the most approved modern 
plans. 


morial, and the Greenshields Memorial, and of a new Sur- 


The Royal Victoria Hospital at the head of University 
Street, which in structure and arrangements ranks among 
the finest modern hospitals of either continent, was opened 
for the reception of patients the first of January, 1894, and 
affords exceptional opportunities for clinical instruction and 
p:actical training. 


Montreal General Hospital. 


This hospital has been for many years the most extensive 
clinical field in Canada. 

It consists of a Surgical and Medical Department. 

The Surgical Department has two large pavilions, contain- 
ing four wards 135 feet long by 35 broad, with an interven- 
ing and connecting building in which is a large operating 
theatre of the most modern type, capable of seating’ over 
350 students. In connection with this are preparation, ether- 
ising, instruments. stertilising and surgeons’ rooms, also 
smaller operating rooms. The Surgical pavilions, which 
were built three vears ago, accommodate over one hundred pa- 
tients. 

The old part of the hospital, consisting of the Reed, Rich- 
ardson and Morland wings, has during the past year been 
completely rebuilt and remodeled, and forms the Medical 
Department. This part contains four wards, 100 feet by 40, 
and is arranged for 150 beds. In this building there are 
wards for Gynaecological and Opthalmological patients, S 
number of private wards and laboratories for Clinical Chem- 
istry. There is also a medical amphitheatre capable of seating 
[ko students and a gynaecological operating room fitted i if} 
the most modern manner. The central part of the old build- 
ing is for administration purposes. 
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A completely new and commodious out-door patient de- 
partment has been provided on the eround floor of the Rich- 
ardson wing, and there is ample accommodation for the vari- 
ous special departments as well as large rooms for general 
medical and surgical patients. 

The Pathological Department is a completely new building 
in which are the post-mortem theatre and rooms for micro- 
scopical and bacteriological work, and also a mortuary and 
chapel. In this building students are offered every oppor- 
tunity of perfecting their knowledge of morbid anatomy and 
pathological histology. 

The old Fever Wards on the grounds of the Hospital have 
been completely remodeled, and are now used as a laundry 
and kitchen. 

A much larger number of patients receive treatment in the 

Montreal General Hospital than in any other Canadian Hos- 
pital. Last year’s report shows that between two and three 
thousand Medical and Surgical cases were treated in the wards, 
and the great proportion of these were acute cases, aS May be 
gathered from the fact that the average duration of residence 
was only 24.02 days. Upwards of thirty-two thousand patients 
are annually treated in the out-door department of this Hos- 
pital. 
Annual tickets entitling students to admission to the Hos- 
pital must be taken out at the commencement of the session, 
price $5.00. These are obtained at the College. Perpetual 
tickets will be given on payment of the third annual fee. 


The Royal Victoria Hospital .* 


This Hospital is situated a short distance above the Unt- 
versity Grounds on the side of the Mountain, and overlooks 
the city. It was founded in July, 1887, by the munificence of 
Lord Mount Stephen and Sir Donald Smith, who gave half 
a million dollars each for this purpose. 

The buildings, which were opened for the reception of pa- 
tients on the first of January, 1894, were designed by Mr. 
Saxon Snell of London, England, to accommodate between 


250 and 300 patients. 


al Hospital. 
a" 


* Fees for this hospital are the same as those for the Montreal Gener 
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The Hospital is composed of three main buildings connect- 
ed together by stone bridges; an Administration Block in the 
entre and a wing on the east side for medical patients, in 
immediate connection with which is the Pathological wing and 
mortuary, and a wing on the west side for surgical patients. 
The Administration block contains ample accommodation 
for the resident medical staff, the nursing staff and domes- 
tics. The patients’ entrance, the dispensary and admission 
rooms are also situated in this building. To the north of the 
Administration block has been erected a large out patients’ 
department, in which are special departments for Minor Sur- 
gery, Ophthalmology, Laryngology, and Gynaecology. This 
wing was opened for patients during the winter of 1899-1900. 
Lhe Medical wing contains three large wards, each 123 feet 
long by 26 feet 6 inches wide, one ward 40 feet by 26 feet 6 
inches, and fifteen private and isolation wards averaging 16 
feet by 12 feet. also a medical theatre with a seating capacity 
for 250, and three rooms adjacent to it for clinical chemistry 
and other purposes. North of this wing and in direct con- 
nection with it are the Pathological! laboratories and mortu 
ary. 
In this wing are situated the mortuary proper, the chapel, 
a post mortem room capable of accommodating 200 students, 
and laboratories for the microscopic and bacteriological study 
of morbid tissues, some designed for the use of students and 
others for post graduation courses and special research. Spe- 
cial laboratories for Pathological Chemistry, Experimental 
Pathology, Bacteriology and Photography are also provided. 
The Surgical wing contains three large wards, each 122 feet 
long by 26 feet 6 inches wide, four wards each 40 feet by 32 
feet, and seven private and isolation wards, averaging 16 feet 
by 12 feet; also a surgical theatre with a seating capacity for 
250, with six rooms adjacent for preparations and after re- 
covery purposes. 
In this wing are also the wards for Gynaecology and Oph- 
thalmology. 
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XVI. 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 


During the Session of 1899-00, three Medical, three Surgical, 
two Gynaecological and two Ophthalmological clinics will be 
held weekly in both the Montreal General and Royal Vic- 
toria Hospitals. 

In addition, tutorial instruction will be given in these dif- 
ferent departments in the wards, out-patient rooms and labor- 
atories. Special weekly clinics will be given in the Montreal 
General Hospital on Dermatology and Laryngology and in 


the Royal Victoria Hospital on diseases of the Genito- Urinary 


system, and Laryngology. 


CLINICAL CLERKS in the medical and surgical wards of 
both Hospitals are appointed every three months, and each 
one during his term of service conducts, under the immediate 
directions of the Clinical Professors. the reporting of all cases 
in the ward allotted to him. Students entering on and after 
October, 1893, will be required to show a certificate of having 


acted for six months as clinica] clerk in medicine and six 


months in surgery, and are required to have reported at least 
ten cases in medicine and ten in surgery. The instruction 
obtained as clinical clerk is found to be of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to Students, as affording a true practical train- 
ing for his future professional life. 

DRESSERS are also appointed to the Out-door Departments. 
For these appointments, application is to be made to the As- 
sistant Surgeons, or to the resident surgeon in charge of the 
out-patient department. 

The large number of patients affected with diseases of the 
eye and ear, now attending the special clinics at both hospt- 
miliar with all the ordinary affections of those organs, and to 
miliar with all the ordinary affections of these organs, and to 
make themselves proficient in the use of the ophthalmoscope, 
and it is hoped that every student will thus seek to gain a 
practical knowledge of this important branch of Medicine and 
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Surgery. Operations are performed on the eye by the Oph- 
thalmic Surgeons after the outdoor patients have been seen, 
and Students are invited to attend the same, and as far as 
practicable to keep such cases under observation so long as 
they remain in the Hospital. 

There are also special departments in both Hospitals for 
Gynaecology and Laryngology, presided over by Specialists 
in these branches. Students are thus enabled to acquire 
special technical knowledge under skilled direction. The plan 
of teaching practical gynaecology for the past five years with 
marked success has been the limitation of the number of Stu- 

The Clinics at the Montreal General Hospital in Derma- 
tology and Laryngology are very large, and afford a practical 
training in affections of the skin and throat rarely obtained 
by medical students. 

A special clinic for diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs 
has been established at the Royal Victoria Hospital. 

Infectious diseases and Insanity will also be taught clinic- 
ally, the former in the special wards for infectious diseases 


and the latter at the Verdun Hospital for the Insane. 


The Montreal Maternity. 


The Faculty has great pleasure in announcing that the 
Corporation of the Montreal Maternity has made very im- 
portant additions to its building, and has in contemplation 
the erection of a large new building, fitted with the most 
modern appliances. Students will therefore have greatly in- 
creased facilities for obtaining a practical knowledge of ob- 
stetrics and diseases of infancy. An improved Tarnier-Budin 
phantom is provided for the use of the students, and every facil- 
ity afforded for acquiring a practical knowledge of the var- 
ious ‘obstetric manipulations. The institution is under the di- 
rect supervision of the Professor of Midwifery, who devotes 
much time and attention to individual instruction. Students 
‘who have attended the course on obstetrics during the au- 
ttimn and winter terms of the third year will be furnished with 
cases in rotation, which they will be required to report and 
attend till convalescence. Clinical midwifery has been placed 
upon the same basis as Clinical Medicine and Surgery, and 
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a final Clinical examination instituted. Regular courses of 
clinical lectures are given throughout, the session, special at- 
tention being paid to the important subject of infant feeding. 
The Walker-Gordon process of modifying milk is explained 
and demonstrated. During the autumn and winter terms the 
Demonstrator of Obstetrics gives Clinical Demonstrations in 
the wards and instruction in operative work on the phantom. 
Students will find it very much to their advantage to pay 
special attention to their Clinical work during the spring term 
of the third year and the following summer. One resident 
medical officer is appointed yearly from the graduating class 
to hold office for a period of six months. 

Fee for twelve months, $12, payable at the Maternity Hos- 


pital. 
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Haculiy of Comparative Medicine and 
Veterinary Science. 
SESSION 1900-1901. 


The tenth Session of the Faculty (being the thirty-fifth of 


the Montreal Veterinary College) will be opened on Satur- 
day, 22nd September, 1900. The regular course of lectures 
will begin on September, 24th, at the hours named in the 
time table, and will continue till the end of March. The 
hours of lectures will be announced later, together with the 
alterations which may be necessary, the course as herein an- 
nounced being subject to such changes as the Faculty may 
see fit to make. 

The Montreal Veterinary College was inaugurated in 1866. 

The complete course of study in this Faculty extends over 
three years. Graduates of recognized Medical Colleges are 
allowed to present themselves for examination after regular 
attendance on one full course; graduates of recognized Agri- 
cultural Colleges in which Veterinary Science constitutes a 
branch of study, after regular attendance for two full courses. 

Allowances will be made to students of Human or Com- 
parative Medicine, or others who can produce certified class 
tickets for attendance on any of the subjects embraced in the 
curriculum from any recognized college or university. 

Graduates and students who avail themselves of the above 
privileges will nevertheless be required to pass an examination 
in the subjects comprised in the three years’ course, unless, 
from satisfactory evidence otherwise produced, the examiners 
consider it to be unnecessary. 

Graduates of recognized Veterinary Colleges desirous of 
taking the degree may do so by attendance on the final sub- 
jects for one full session, but will be required to pass the ex- 
aminations on all the subjects embraced in the curriculum, 


botany excepted. 
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MATRICULATION. 


Every student, previous to his admission, must produce a certi- 
ficate of educational requirements satisfactory to the Faculty, or 
submit himself to a matriculation examination in (1) writing, (2) 
reading aloud, (3) dictation, (4) English grammar and (5) compo- 
sition, (6) outlines of geography, with special reference to North 
America, (7) arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions, 


Nore.—lIt is contemplaied to add the rudiments of Latin to the matriculation in 
the near future, 


A. N. Shewan, M.A., will hold the matriculation examination on 
Saturday, 22nd September, 9 a.m., at the College, 6 Union Avenue, 
when all those intending to enter the course should present them- 
selves for examination. Candidates possessing certificates of educa- 
tion or of previous matriculation should produce them for the in- 
spection and approval of the examiner. Graduates of any Faculty 
in a recognized University or Agricultural College are not required 
to matriculate. 

No College is recognized unless its students are required to matri- 
culate. 


REGISTRATION AND PAYMENT OF FEES. 
The following are the College regulations:— 


All students desirous of attending the classes shall, at the com- 
mencement of each session, enrol their names and residences in the 
register of the Faculty, and procure from the Registrar a ticket of 
registration, for which each student shall pay a fee of $5. 

The said register shall be closed on the last day of October in 
each year. The fees are payable to the Registrar, and all class 
tickets will be issued by him, and must be paid in advance at the time 
of registration; the Registrar will on no consideration issue tickets 
till the fees are paid. Intending students must govern themselves 
accordingly.* 

All students must register, including those who receive free bur- 
saries. 

Fees for the whole course are $75 per session, and, in all cases, 
must be paid on entering. Matriculation fee, $5, which is to be 
paid prior to- the examination: $5 for registration; and $s for 
registration, payable at the beginning of each of the following two 
Sessions, and $20 on receiving the diploma. Students who are 
allowed time for previous study will be required to pay full fees, and 


* Owing to losses incurred by non-payment of fees, the Registrar must refuse regis- 
tration till the fees are paid, which may be returned if the applicant fails to matriculate. 








~5 tor registration each session. Payments must be 
as above. 


made in all cases 


In addition to the above Faculty fees, every student must 


pay an 
annual fee of $3 for athletics.* 


STUDENTS OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 


In consideration of the annual grant, the Council of Agriculture 


has the privilege of sending thirteen pupils, free of expense, to the 
whole course; such students, however. pay a tee of $5 for the course 


in Botany, $5 annually for registration. and $3 annually for athletics. 


These bursaries may be obtained by young men resident in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, by application made to the Dean of the Faculty in 
the handwriting of applicant, accompanied by a recommendation from 
the Agricultural Society of the district in which they reside, provided 
the Council considers them qualified by education and in other 
respects for entering the College. 

In all cases, except when specially arranged, Bursars will be re- 
quired to give a guarantee that they will attend three Sessions. and 
failing to do so, they shall be required to pay the fees for the Sessions 
which they have attended. These Bursaries are not intended for nor 
will they be given to such students as do not require such aid 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS. 


Students of this Faculty will be graded as of the first, the second, 
and the final year. In each year students will take the studies fixed 
for that year only, unless by special permission of the Faculty. 

Persons desirous of entering as Partial Students shall apply to the 
Dean of the Faculty of admission as such, and shall obtain a ticket 
or tickets for the class or classes they desire to attena. 

Each lecture shall be of one hour’s duration, but the Professors 
shall have the right to substitute an examination for any such lecture. 

At the end of each term there shall be a general examination of 
all the classes, under the superintendence of the Professors. and such 
cther examiners as may be appointed by the Corporation. The re- 
sults shall be reported as early as possible to the Faculty. 

The students have all the privileges of the McGill Medical Faculty’s 
Laboratories, which are thus describea .n their annual calendar:— 





*% First Year, Fees....$ 75 Second Year, Fees....$ 75 Third Year, Fees....$ 15 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


The Physiological Laboratory, which is situated on the ground 
floor, is supplied with the most modern apparatus for the practical 
teaching of this most important branch of the medical curriculum. 
It contains, amongst other valuable instruments, kymographs, various 
manometers, etc., for demonstrating blood pressure; myographs, 
rheocords, moist chambers, etc., and various electrrcal appliances for 
demonstrating experiments in connection with nerve and muscle; 
special apparatus for illustrating various points in respiration; appa- 
ratus specially suitable for demonstrating the processes of digestion, 
as. well as the chemical composition and nature of the secretions, 
and the chief constituents of the tissues and nutritive fluids. . The 
laboratory is arranged in such a way as to permit of Students as- 
sisting at, and taking part in these demonstrations. During the 
past session, important additions of apparatus have been made to 
the Physiological Laboratory. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The course in Chemistry embraces Chemical Pnysics, in the first 
portion of the course, the theory of Chemistry, both inorganic and 
organic, in the latter part of the course. The Chemical Laboratory, 
which is available to the Students of Comparative Medicine, is large, 
lofty and well lighted, and can accommodate comfortably 76 men at 
one time. Each Student, when entering on his course, has a num- 
bered table in the laboratory assigned to him for his use during the 
session. Each table has its own gas and water fixtures, and is pro- 
vided with shelves for its corresponding set of reagent bottles, as 
well as a drawer and locker containing a modern set of chemical 
apparatus especially adapted for the work. This apparatus is pro- 
vided by the Professor of Chemistry, and supplied to each Student 
without extra charge. The Student is required to pay only for 
apparatus broken or destroyed. 

The laboratory is furnished with a large draught closet for ventila- 
tion, sulphuretted hydrogen apparatus, gas and combustion furnaces, 
etc., giving to the student unsurpassed advantages for acquiring 4 
sound and practical knowledge of medical chemistry. 


PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


In the Pathological Laboratory accommodation will be provided 
for Students or practitioners who desire to carry on advanced study 
or private pathological research. The laboratory has been entirely 
re-built recently, and is well stocked with the usual apparatus for 
pathological and bacteriological work. 





The demonstrations in Morbid Anatomy will be given in a small 
laboratory, specially arranged for the work. The classes in Patho- 
logical Histology will be held in the Pathological Laporatory. 

Through the generosity of the late Mr. J. H. R. Molson, the large 
house previously occupied by Professor Harrington has been convert- 
ed into a Pathological Laboratory, having on the upper floor the Class 
and Demonstration room. capable of holding practical classes of 
fiity students. This is tully fitted with microscopes and other appa- 
ratus for the purpose of Pathological Histology and Bacteriology. 
Upon the first floor are the Library and Professor’s room, the Pre- 
paration and Research rooms, with a smaller Incubator room for Bac- 
teriological use. On the ground floor are situated the animal and 
store rooms and the apartments of the assistant. 

Accommodations will be provided for students or practitioners who 
desire to carry on advanced study or pathological research. 


HISTOLOGICAL LABORATOR ¥. 


The Histological Laboratory is a large, well-lighted room on the 


second floor. lt is so arranged that over eighty students can be 
present at the microscopical demonstrations, For this purpose it is 


supplied with thirty-five microscopes, all from the well-known makers, 
Zeiss, Hartnock, and Leitz. From the large number of microscopes 
employed, students will have special facilities in studying and making 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the specimens that are the 
subject of demonstration. 


PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY. 

This is an entirely optional course. in charge of Prof. Wilkins, 
assisted by Dr. Gunn. It is intended especially for teaching the 
technique of Microscopy. Students will be shown how to exainine 
blood, etc., also to cut, stain, and mount specimens. For this pur- 
pose, they will have furnished them normal structures, with which 
they will be able to secure a cabinet of at least 100 specimens, which 
will be of great benefit when in practice. Reagents and everything, 
except cover glasses and cabinet cases, provided. Fee, $8. 


COURSES OF. LECTURES 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 


Prrofessors:—D,. P. Penhallow, M.Sc 
E. W. MacBride. M.A., D.Sc. 


This Course, under the supervision of the professors of Botany and 
Zoology, will be given during the autumn term,—Zoology first eight 
weeks; Botany last four weeks. 
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1a.—Animal Biology. 
11 discuss the fundamental propet- 


ties of protoplasm; the principles of the formation of tissues; the 
formation of organs; an outline of vertebrate structure and function, 
as exemplified by the types Amoeba, 
Hydra, Lumbricus and the Dog-fish. 

laboratory period each week. 


The Course in Animal Biology wi 


Paramecium and Vorticella, 


Two lectures and one 


b.—Plant Biology. 
The Course of Plant Biology will deal chiefly with the general pro- 
perties of cytoplasm; the structure and nature of the plant cell; move- 
respiration; fixation of carbon; division of labor and 
evolution of plant forms. These principles will be 
a Myxomycete, Pleurococ- 
Fucus, and Pteris. 


ment: nutrition; 
origin of organs; 
illustrated in their more simple forms by 
cus, Saccharomyces, Spirogyra and Oedogonium, 

Two lectures and one demonstration each week. 


CHEMISTRY. 


GILBERT P. GIRDWOOD, M.D. 
lly treated; a large portion of the course 


is devoted to Organic Chemistry and its relations to Medicine. The 
branches of Physics bearing upon or connected with Chemistry also 
the Class. For experimental illustration, 
ssed by the College. 
| be open to members of the Class 
ig the course, under the super- 


Inorganic Chemistry is fu 


engage the attention of 
abundant apparatus is posse 

The Chemical Laboratory wil 
to repeat experiments performed duri1 
‘ntendence of the Professor or his Assistant. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


T Westey Mitts, M.A., M.D., D.V.S. 
thoroughly ac- 


of this course is to make students 
gy, its methods, 


The purpose 
as time permits, with modern Physiolo 


quainted, so far 
its deductions, and the basis on which the latter rest. Accordingly, 
a full course of lectures is given, in which both the Physical and the 
Chemical departments of the subject receive attention. 

every 


plates, models, etc., 
illustrated. The expel 
any of them are of a 


In addition to the use of diagrams, 
department of the subjects is experimentally 
ments are free from elaborate technique, and m 
kind susceptible of ready imitation by the student. 

Laboratory work for Senior Students :— 


(1) During a part of the Session there will be a course on Phy- 
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siological Chemistry, in which the student will, under direction, in 
vestigate food-stuffs, digestive action, blood, and the more important 
secretions and excretions, including urine. All the apparatus and 
material for this course will be provided. 

(2) The remainder of the session will be devoted to the pet 


formance of such experiments as are unsuitable for demonstration 
to a large class in the lecture room and such as require the use of 
elaborate methods, apparatus, etc. The course for first year students 
‘s similar to that for senior students, though less advanced, and more 
attention will be given to the anatomico-physiological aspects of the 


subject than to the chemical. 


HISTOLOGY. 
Gro. WILKins, M.D. 
This will consist of a course of ten lectures and twenty-five weekly 
demonstrations with the microscope. As the demonstrations will be 
chiefly relied upon for teaching the Microscopic Anatomy of the 


various structures, the specimens under observation will then be min- 


utely described. Plates and diagrams specially prepared for these 


lectures will be freely made use otf. 


COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 
J. G. Apami, M.D., Professor. 
C. F. Martin, M.D., Lecturer. 

The teaching in Pathology at McGill Medical College includes 
courses in general and special Pathology, in Bacteriology (held during 
the summer Session), and instruction in the performance of Autopsies. 
These courses—while directed especially towards giving to the Stu- 
dents a due knowledge of the causation and course of disease in 
man—are necessarily based largely upon the results of observations 
upon the lower animals, and the greater part of all these causes 1s 
applicable equally to conditions obtaining in the domestic animals. 
There is in addition a practical course of Pathological Histology for 
Students of Comparative Medicine, and instruction is given upon the 
performance of Autopsies upon the lower animals.* 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
D. McEaAcuran, F.R.C.V.S. 


Students of all years must attend. 
The course embraces the principles and practice of Veterinary 
Medicine, including the diseases of domestic animals, their nature, 


* Undergraduates in the second and third sessions are particularly recommended to 
take the practical course in Bacteriology during the summer sesgion, if possible. 
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causes, symptoms, and treatment. It necessarily includes Pathology 
and Pathological Anatomy, with daily clinical demonstrations in the 
hospital and the yard practice of the College, as well as illustrations 
from plates, preserved specimens, and fresh material furnished by 
the Pathologist. 

The course on Surgery embraces Surgical Anatomy and Practices 
of Surgery, and will be illustrated by a large collection of surgical 
appliances. 

The large and varied practice of the College furnishes abundance 
of cases for demonstration purposes. Attendance and practical work 
in the Pharmacy and Hospital is compulsory during the entire course, 
in the order arranged at the beginning of each Session, and forms 
an important part of the qualifications for graduation. 

ANATOMY. 
M. C Baker, D.V.S. 

In this course the Anatomy of the horse is the subject of special 
study, while the structural differences of all the domestic animals are 
carefully explained and illustrated by fresh subjects. There is a 
very large collection of anatomical models by Dr. Auzoux, of Paris, 
natural injections and dissections, and a most complete collection of 
diagrams, including Marshall’s complete set, Mons. Achille Compte’s 
Anatomical and Zoological series; also a large collection of drawings 
specially prepared for the school by Mr. Scott Leighton, artist, Boston, 
and Mr. Hawksett, Montreal. 

The dissecting room is open at all hours, subjects are easily pro- 
cured, and either the Professor or Demonstrator will be in attend- 
ance to stiperintend and direct students in practical dissection. The 
room is fu:. sued with every convenience, is thorowghly lighted, and 
affords stuccnts all that can be reasonably desired. 

Students are required to pay for the material necessary for prac- 
tical anatomy. 

Before a student can be allowed to present himself for his pass 
examination, he must procure tickets certified by the demonstrator 
that he has dissected two entire subjects,—that is, one each session. 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 
NEIL Gunn, M.D., Lecturer. 


This course comprises a description of the physiological and 


' therapeutic action of all the more important medicines used in Veter- 


inary Practice, with a short reference to their general properties 
and principal preparations. It will also include a course in the prac- 
tical work of compounding and administering medicines in the phar- 
macy and hospital. There will also be experimental demonstrations 
of the action of some of the more important drugs on animals. 
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CATTLE PATHOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS 
C. McEacHran, D.V.S. 


A special course on Cattle Diseases and Veterinary Obstetrics 
will be delivered. embracing the history of Cattle Plagues: their 
nature, symptoms, pathological anatomy, prophylactic and therapeutic 
treatment; breeding and general management of breeding animals, 
disease incident to gestation and parturition, etc. 


SPECIAL: COURSE ON DOGS. 

Professor Wesley Mills will give a special Course on Dogs, which 
will include 

(1.) Lectures on the physical and psychic characteristics of all 
the leading varieties, illustrated by specimens from his own kennels 
and other sources, as well as by plates, ete. 

(2.) The principles of training: the feeding and general manage- 
ment of dogs. 

(3.) The principles of breeding; the management of brood bitches 
and the rearing of puppies. 

(4.) Bench show management and the public judging of dogs. 

(5.) The rights and duties of dog owners. 

In all the above courses the clinical and pathological aspects of 


the subject will be considered, as well as the normal. 


THE MUSEUM 

Contains a large collection of natural and artificial specimens, 
consisting of skeletons of almost all the domestic animals. numerous 
specimens of diseased bones, preparations by Dr. Auvzoux of all the 
different organs in the body, natural dissections, colored models, 
diagrams, etc., etc., all of which are used in illustrating the lectures, 
and to which the Students have frequent opportunities of referring. 
students will also enjoy the privileges of the Museum of the Medical 
Faculty of McGill University, which is rich in pathologic! «pecimens. 


THE PHARMACY. 

All the medicines used in the practice of the College are coim- 
pounded by the Students, under the direction of the Professors. from 
prescriptions for each particular case, and most. of them are admin- 
istered or applied by them. For this purpose they are detailed for 
certain pharmaceutical duties alternately. By this means they be- 
come familiar with the physical properties. compatibilities, doses and 
uses of the medicines, and become expert in administering them to 
the different patients brought for treatment. Attendance and practical 


work in the Pharmacy are compulsory. 
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THE PRACTICE. 

Clinics, as well as a very extensive out- 
of the largest stables in the city and 
numerous farms in the vicinity, afford excellent opportunities for 
ation on horses of all breeds and ages. Owing to the 
the city, and the valuable thoroughbred 
herds in the neighbourhood, advanced Students are enabled to see 
and do considerable cattle practice. The dog practice is the largest 
in Canada. All canine diseases can be studied clinically, owing to 
the large number of dogs brought to the College for medical or 


The Hospital and Daily 
door practice, including most 


clinical observ 
numbers of cattle kept in 


surgical treatment. 
Senior Students will be appointed to act al 
the Hospital, and first and second year men must 


istering medicines and at operations. 


ternately as dressers in 
assist in admin- 


*TEXT BOOKS. 
The following text-books are recommended:— 

Anatomy.—Chauveau’s Comparative Anatomy; Strangeway’s Veter- 
inary Anatomy; McFadyean’s Veterinary Anatomy; Dissector’s 
Manual, Clement. 

Physiology—Physiology for Beginners by Foster & Shore; Prof. 
Mills’ Text Book of Comparative Physiology; Class Labor- 
atory Exercises, by the same author. 

Histology.—Klein’s Elements; Schafer’s Essentials of Histology. 

Botany.—Gray’s Structural Botany; Bessey’s Botany. 

Zoology.—Dawson’s. 

Chemistry—Wurtz’s Elementary Chemistry; Armstrong; Remsen’s 
Organic Chemistry. 

Medicine and Surgery.—Williams’ Principles and Practice of Veter- 
inary Medicine; Fleming’s Sanitary Science and Police; 
Williams’ Surgery; Fleming’s Operative Surgery; Robertson’s 
Equine Medicine; Liautard’s Operative Veterinary Surgery; 
Zuill’s Translation of Friedberger and Fréhner’s Pathology, etc. 

Materia Medica—Dun’s Veterinary Medicines; Walley’s Veterinary 
Conspectus; Tuson’s Pharmacy; Hoare’s Therapeutics. 

Cattle Diseases.—Steel’s Bovine Pathology; Clatter’s Cattle Doctor 
(Armitage); Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics. 

Canine Diseases.—Prof. Mills’ The Dog in Health and in Disease. 

Diseases of the Dog—Geo. Miiller, tr. by A. Glass, V.5. 

Entozoa.—Cobbold’s Entozoa of Domestic Animals. 

Pathology.—Payne’s Pathology; Fraenkel’s Bacteriology; Clement on 
Post Mortems. 


* Students are advised not to bu ; i i i 
are ¢ se mt y text books extensively till after 
the Professor who teaches the subject. % wees 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


This Association is for the mutual improvement of its members 
in all matters pertaining to the profession. 

Graduates and students of Veterinary Medicine and graduates and 
students of Human Medicine are eligible to membership. 

The meetings are held fortnightly, at which papers are read and 
discussed, cases reported, etc. 

The advantages which students derive from these meetings are 
very great. Not only do they hear carefully prepared papers on 
subjects of professional importance, but an opportunity is afforded for 
practising public speaking, which in after life is often extremely 
useful. The fees of the Association are expended in the purchase of 
books for the Library, drugs for experimental purposes, and the 
prizes awarded for papers read. 

The Library is owned by the Association, and is under the con- 
trol of officers who are elected annually. It contains nearly. 600 
volumes, embracing works of great antiquity, as well as the modern 
works on Veterinary Science and collateral subjects, in both the 
English and French languages, all of which are available for con- 
sultation and study by members. 

Every student is expected to become a member. The entrance 
fee is $5, and the yearly subscription $2.50. A Diploma of Honorary 
Fellowship is conferred on all members who have complied with the 


regulations of thé Association. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


This Society is similar in construction to the Veterinary Medical 
Association, and has a special library of about 100 volumes. Its object 
is the study of the Psychic Phenomena (intelligence, etc.) of all 
classes of animals, and the diffusion of sounder views on this subject. 
Naturally, it is of great importance in the practice of medicine upon 
dumb animals as well as of peculiar scientific interest. 


DONATIONS. 


The late John Wesley Gadsden, M.R.C.V.S., of Philadelphia, Penn., 
U.S.A., generously donated to this Faculty his valuable library 
of nearly 400 volumes and the specimens of his private museum. many 


of which are of unusual value. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE DEGREE. 


Candidates for the Final Examination shall furnish testimonials 
of attendance on lectures on the following subjects. 
Either Botany or Zoology—One course of six months, Ist year. 


Histology | 
Chemistry | 
Physiology 
Anatomy 
General Pathology and Demonstrations, one course cf six 


Two courses of six months, 1st and 2nd years. 


months. 


Cattle Diseases and Obstetrics 

Practice of Medicine and Surgery. Two courses, 2nd and 3rd year. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

No one will be permitted to become a candidate for examination 
who shall not have attended at least one full course of lectures in 
this Faculty, including all the subjects embraced in the curriculum. 
Courses of less length than the above will be received only for the 
time over which they have extended. 

Students, except by special permission of ‘the Faculty, must pur- 
sue the subjects of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Histology, and 
Botany or Zoology in their first session. 

Candidates of the Ist and 2nd years, who fail to pass in not more 
than two subjects, may be granted a supplementary examination at 
the beginning of the following session. Supplementary examinations 
will not be granted, except by special permission of the Faculty and 
on written application stating reasons, and on payment of a fee of $2, 
which must be paid prior to examination. 

Candidates who fail to pass in a subject of which two courses are 
required, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be required to attend 
a third course, and furnish a certificate of attendance thereon. 

In addition to the written and oral examinations, candidates must 
pass a practical clinical test, including examination of horses for 
soundness, written reports being required; the clinical reports to 
include diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. 

The following oath or affirmation will be exacted from the can- 
didate before receiving the degree:— 


DECLARATION OF GRADUATES IN COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND 
VETERINARY SCIENCE, 


:, ——, promise. and solemnly declare that I will, with my 
best endeavors, be careful to maintain the interests of this University, 
and that, to the best of my ability, I will promote its honor and dignity. 











&) >> 
So 


ame 


EXAMINATIONS. 


First Year.—Pass Examinations in Botany or Zoology, Histology 
(oral), 1st Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, and on all other sub- 
jects in the course of this year. 

Second Year.—Pass Examinations in Chemistry, Physiology, His- 
tology (written), and Anatomy, in addition to sessional examinations 
in these and the other subjects of the year. 

Third Year.—Pass Examinations in Practice of Medicine and 
Surgery, General and Special Pathology, Veterinary Obstetrics. Dis- 
eases of Cattle, and Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

N.B.—Written and Oral Examinations will be held from time to 
time during the session, and attendance at these is compulsory. The 
Standing attained at these examinations will be taken into account 
at pass examinations, 


AGE FOR GRADUATION. 


Students under seventeen will be received as apprentices, but cannot 
be entered as regular Students before attaining that age. 

Minors may pass the Examinations, but cannot receive the 
Diploma until they are twenty-one years of age. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE CONFERRING OF THE 
DEGREE UPON FORMER GRADUATES OF THE MONT- 
REAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Science may be conferred on 
former graduates of Montreal Veterinary College at any Convocation 
of McGill University held for conferring degrees, subject to the follow- 
ing regulations, which were adopted at a meeting of the Corporation of 
McGill University, held on the 22nd January, 1890, governing the con- 
ferring of Degrees on former graduates :— 

Ist—That the candidate must be found to have. conducted himself 
throughout his professional career with honor and integrity. 

2nd.—That he has not been connected with the manufacture or 
sale of proprietary medicines. 

3rd.—That he has been engaged in actual practice for at least one 
year since graduating, or that he has been engaged in professional 
study at some European school. 

4th—That he shall be required to satisfy the Board that he has 
made reasonable progress in professional knowledge and skill. 

In estimating the fitness of a candidate for a degree, account will 
be taken specially of work done in professional teaching, original re- 
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search, publication of books or contributions to the journals of the 
profession. 

The fee for the Diploma shall be Twenty Dollars. 

An affirmation shall be administered similar to that of other 
Faculties, and in English. 

The Degree may be conferred on absentees. 

The regulations relating to fees and affirmations shall apply to 
ordinary undergraduates on taking the degree. 

Graduates intending to apply for the Degree of D.V-S5. should 
notify the Registrar of the Faculty at their earliest convenience, and 
at the same time state the grounds explicitly on which they base 


their claims for the Degree. 





McGill Aormal School, 


The McGill Normal School, in the city of Montreal, is estab- 
lished chiefly for the purpose of training teachers for the Pro- 
testant population, and for all religious denominations of the 
Province of Quebec other than the Roman Catholic. The 
studies in this school are carried on chiefly in English, but 
French is also taught. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SCHOOL. 

The Corporation of McGill University is associated with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the direction of the 
McGill Normal School, under the regulations of the Protestant 
Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, and it is 
atithorized to appoint a standing committee consisting of five 
members, called the ‘“Normal School Committee,” which shall 
have the general supervision of the affairs of the Normal 
school. The following members of the Corporation of the 
University constitute the committee of the Normal School for 
the Session of I900-I9OI. 


NORMAL SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 
Pror. W. Peterson, M.A., LL.D., Principal of the University, 
Chairman, 

Mr. SAMUEL FINLEY, Governor of McGill College. 
Rev. Principat MacVicar, D.D., LL.D., ) 
J. R. DouGALtt, M.A., 
Rev. E. I. Rexrorp, B.A., 

J. W. BRAKENRIDGE, B.C.L., Secretary. 


Fellows of 


\ McGill University. 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 
McGiLtt NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Sampson Paut Rosins, M.A., LL.D., Principal and Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Lecturer on Art of Teaching. 
ABNER W. KNEELAND M.A., B.C.L., Ordinary Professor of English 
Language and Literature. 
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MADAME SOPHIE CorRNu, Professor of French. 
Miss GREEN, Professor of Drawing. 
, Instructor in Music, 

Miss Litu1an B. Rosins, B.A., Assistant to the Principal and Instructor 
in Classics. 

Mr. W. H. Smits, Instructor in Tonic Sol-Fa. 

Mr. Jno. P. StepHen, Instructor in Elocution. 

Pror. D. P. PennaLttow, M.A.Sc., Lecturer on Botany. 

——— , Lecturer on Physiology and Hygtene. 

Nevit N. Evans, M.A.Sc., Lecturer on Chemistry. 

Mr. JAMES WALKER, Instructor in Penmanship and Book-keeping. 

Miss Louise Derick, Instructor in Kindergarten Methods. 

Mr. A. W. Artuy, Lecturer in the Theory of Kindergarten and Iran- 
sition Work. 


MODEL SCHOOLS OF THE McGILL NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

——. —, Head Master of Boys’ School. 

Miss Mary I. Pesesres, Head Mistress of Girls’ School. 

Miss Settna F. Stoan, Head Mistress of Primary School. 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SESSION 1900-1901. 

. This Institution is intended to give a thorough training to 
teachers, by instruction and training in the Normal School 
itself, and by practice in the Model Schools; and the arrange- 
ments are of sucha character as to afford the greatest possible 
facilities to students from all parts of the province. Hereafter 
the Protestant Central Board of Examiners for the Province 
of Quebec will grant diplomas only to teachers-in-training of 
this Institution and to graduates of British or Canadian Uni- 
versities. 

The forty-fifth Session of this School will! commence on 
the third of September, 1900, and close on the thirty-first of 
May, 1901. The students are graded as follows: 

1.—Elementary Class—Studying for the Elementary 

Diploma. 

Advanced Elementary Class —Studying for the Advanced 
Elementary Diploma. 


2. 








3.—Model School Class- -studying for the Model School 


Diploma. 

4.—Kndergarten Class—Studying for the Kindergarten 
Diploma. 

5.—Class m  Pedagogy—Preparing for the Academy 


Diploma. 
Detailed information respecting the courses of the four 
grades first enumerated above may be obtained on application 
to the Principal of the School, 32 Belmont Street. Montreal. 


ACADEMY DIPLOMAS TO GRADUATES. 

All holders of model school diplomas that have been granted 
by the McGill Normal School or that shall hereafter be eranted 
by the Central Board of Examiners, shall’ be entitled to receive 
academy diplomas on graduating in Arts at some Canadian or 
other British University, provided that they pass in Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Greek and French at the degree examinations, 
or failing this, in any subject or subjects, pass examinations 
in such subject or subjects certified by the universities to 
have given to the graduate concerned a standing not lower 
than that of second class at the close of the second year in Arts. 

All graduates in Arts of Canadian or other British Universi- 
ties who have passed in Mathematics, Latin, Greek and French 
as above defined, and have taken a course and have passed _sa- 
tisfactory examinations in education and in practical teaching 
under the control of the Universities or of the McGill Normal 
school as approved by the Protestant Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction, shall be entitled to receive academy 
diplomas. The Central Board of Examiners shall determine 
who have passed satisfactory examinations in education and 
in practical teaching in view of the results, which, including 
examination questions and answers, shall be remitted to the 
Board by the university examiners, andin view of the recom- 
mendations of the professors of education. The Central Board 
of Examiners is empowered to set one-half of the questions on 
education, and to prescribe tests of ability to teach and to 
govern, which must be followed in such examinations. 
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To meet the requirements of graduates and undergraduates 
in Arts, who, not having previously taken a Normal School 
course, desire to receive Academy diplomas, and until the 
Universities themselves undertake the work, provision has 
been made for the delivery of a course of lectures on peda- 
gogy in the Normal School and for practice in teaching in 
the McGill Model School for fifty half days, open to gradu- 
ates in Arts of any British or Canadian University, to under- 
graduates of the third year, and with the permission of the 
Faculty and the concurrence of the Principal of the Normal 
School, to those of the fourth year. The hours assigned tor 
these lectures are from 3 p.m. to 4 p.m. on each Tuesday and 
Friday on which lectures are given in the Faculty of Arts. 
An examination on this course of lectures is held annually 
on the 20th day of May, or on the school day next succeeding 
that date; the hours are from 10 a.m. to I2 noon, 

Undergradutes will be permitted to teach the fifty half days 
referred to above, at times extending over the sessions of the 
Model School, corresponding to the third and fourth years 
of their college course. Graduates will be permitted to teach 
in the Model Schools at such times as may be agreed on with 
the Principal. Those who teach in the Model Schools are 
expected to prepare all lessons and discharge all duties as- 
signed them with faithfulness. Failure to teach or to govern 
in the Model Schools, no less than failure to pass the examina- 
tion on the course of lectures, endangers the Academy 
Diploma. 

Each person taking this course of study in the Normal 
School shall be held to be subject to the regulations of the 
said school and to be under the stpervision of its Principal 
while in attendance thereat, and is required to furnish him 
with all necessary certificates of standing and of good char- 
acter, as well as to pay to the Secretary of the Central Board 
of Examiners the fee of $4.00 before entering on the Course. 








Hassel ihe University Cxaminations, 
SESSION 1899-1900 
FACULTY OF LAW. 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.C.Le 


(In order of merit.) 


Chauvin, Henry N., Montreal. , Margolese, L., Montreal, 
Archibald, Sam. G., B.A. Montreal. | Rinfret, T., Montrea |. 
Macfarlane, L., B. A. Montreal. | Walsh, Thos. E., B. A. (Laval) 

Garneau, L., Ottawa. Montreal. 
Macalister, A. W.G., Danville, Q. | Redpath, Jocslyn C., Montreal. 
Baker, Geo. H. Sweetsburg, Q. | Mackay, Hugh, Montreal. 





FACULTY OF ARTS. 
PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 
In Honours. 
(Alphabetically arranged.) 


First Rank .—Cooxk, H. Lester. 
Crowett, Bowman OC. 
Dey, M. H&LENA. 
GarLick, Epyrae A. 
Jounson, J. Guy WATTS. 
McGrecor, Oxarre R. 
Marcus, BELLA. 
Newson, Wm. V. 
Noutrer, J. APPLETON. 
Raprorp, E. ALAN. 
WINFIELD, Henry. 
Witis, Jas, J. 
Wooptey, Epwarp O 

Second Rank.—CocHRANE, DONALD. 
CoHEN, ABRAHAM, 
Forses, WILFRID. 
Harpy, Cwas. A. 


Jackson, E. GERTRUDE 
MacMILLAN, Cyrus J. 


Rorke, HELEN. 
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Ordinary B.A. 
(In order of merit) 


Class i.—Frrevuson, Comin C. 
ELpER Rospert. 
Rowe.., ArTHUR H. 

Class JIJ.—Lrn, HENRY 35. 
Smith, Linpran A. 
Ets, SypNey OC. 
MACKINNON, CECIL G. 
Grizr, Gro. W. } 
LunpIg, Jessize fF. } 
HouLMAN, (arrie E. 
AINLEY, LAWRENCE, 
Crack, Isaac KE. 
DeWitt, JACOB. 

Class [/1.—Peri8y, Francis B. 
LAVERIE, JAS. H. 
Srewart, DonALD. 


FyLes, FAIru. 
Dueuip, R. Corin, 


STUDENT REGISTERED IN THE FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE PROCBEDING TO THE 
DEGREE OF B.A. IN COURSE. 


McKenzis, Bertram 8. 
STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE PROCEEDING TO THB DEGREE 
OF B.A. IN COURSE. 
Dixon, James D, 
LArMONTH, Geko. E. 
B.A. IN ABSENTIA. 
MEIKLEJOHN, Harrier T. 
SpypENTS IN ARTS REGISTERED IN THE MEDICAL FACULTY WHO WILL BE QUALIFIED 


TO OBTAIN THE DEGREE OF B.A. IN JUNE, 1900, ON COMPLETING THEIR 
MEDICAL YEAR, 


(In alphabetical order). 


RircHiz, C.F. 
WaLxker, H. 
B.A. (Special). 


OaxetEy, Hitpa D. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF B.SC. {AD EUNDEM GRADUM). 
RuTHERFORD, E., B.Sc. (N.Z.) 
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BACHELORS OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF M 
OAKELEY, Hinpa D. 
HAMMOND, Evizapyts, B.A. 
Vaupry, Otive, B.A. 
CARR, Muriet, B.A. 
KeitH, Henry J., B.A. 


-A. IN COURSE, 


BACH 


{LOR OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF M.SC. IN 


COURSE. 
Dover, Mary Vionetrsr, B.A. 


AMDITTED TO THE DEGREE OF M.A. (AD EUNDEM GRADUM). 
Coin, W. G., M.A. (Harv.). 


MASTEI 


OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF 
BARLOW, ALFRED, M.A. 


D.Sc. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF LL.D, HONORIS CAUSA, 


BARKER, Geo. F 


-» Prof.of Physics in the University of Penn. 


Mauwan, ALFRED T., Captain U.S.N, 


WuitkAvEs, J. F., F.R.S.C., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 


Class [.—CROWELL, 8S. G. 
Harris, S. L. D. 
IRVING, HKLIZABETH. 
NOLAN, ANNIE W.) 
PLuant Y. L. . 
Pruyn, W.G. | 
Monn. W. OC. 

Class II.—Cartyie, E. J.) 
Murpuy, H. H. |} 
Dixon, JENNIE D. 
WARRINER, J. Eva, 


Jack, M. 
McDonaLp, J. A. 
McLACHLAN, JESSIg W. 
CLioee, VIVIAN E. ) 
Eviison, Apa A j 
WaLKER, J. J. 
Cote. G E. 
MILLER, W. E. 
SMiTs, Miriam G. 


3ICKERDIKE, May C. 


Class IT11.—Carson, H.-A. 
GREENLEESE, Mary 8, 
Murr, K. C. 


Munn, KH. a 


HITCHCOCK, CAROLINE ee 


— 


AscoaH, R. G. | 
Fox, F. H ) 
Crotuers, H. Ref 


Th), 
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Apams, ©, A. 

BLaGRAVE, R._C. (s). 

Day, Daisy. W. (s). 

IRELAND, F. C. (s), 

Oaqitvin, G. L. (8). 

Parker, D. T. (s). 
8. With Supplemental in one subject (arranged alphabetically.) 
+ Morrin College, 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE, 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE, 


(In Order of Merit.) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Ewart, George Robert, Kilauea, Kanai, Hawaiian 

Islands. 
Byers, Archibald Fullarton, Gananoque, Ont. 
Burgoyne, Stanley John, Halifax, N.S. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


Allen, Samuel James, Maitland, N.S. ; 

Nelson, George John, Montreal. equal 
Duncan, Gaylen Rupert, Montreal. 

Glassco, Jack Girdlestone, Hamilton, Ont. 

Miller, Angus Kenneth, Bridgeburg, Ont. 

St. George, Harry Luxmoore, Montreal. 

Cornwall, Clement Arthur Kingscote, Ashcroft, B. C. 
Montgomery, George, Morrisburg, Ont. 


Fraser, John William, Bridgeville, N. S. 


Shepherd, Harry Lawrence, Brockville, Ont. 
(aegrotat) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 


Hamilton, George Milne, Peterboro, Ont. 
Walker, Frank Wilkes, Montreal. 

Arkley, Lorne McKenzie, Hast Angus, Que. 
Macmaster, Arthur William, Montreal. 





2 * 


Neville, Thomas Patrick Joseph, 


Halifax, N. S. 
Smith, George Barnett 


5; SE. 


» Jddilic, mWal't ALCL, i ITOntO, Unt 


,» stratford 
USbDUrlLe 


also (special) 
Percy, Howard Meredith, Montrea 


MINING ENGINE] RING, 


Gillean, Robert Hampson, Montreal. 
Robertson, Philip Wm. Katthain, 


Mexico City, Mex. 
Corriveau, Raoul de Besserer. 


Iberville, Que. 
Moore, Ernest Vivian, Peterboro. Ont. 

Maclennan, Frank William, B.A.Sce.. 
Cowans, ‘Frederick. Montreal. 
Buchanan, Fitzherbert Prieée, 
Nicholls. 


Cornwall, Ont. 


Montreal. 

Harry Graburn, Toronto. Ont 

stevens, Angus Pattee. Dunham, Que. 
(also, in alphabetical order) 

Allan,. Leigh, Tacoma. Wash., U.S.A. 

Andrewes, Edward. Grimsby, Ont. 

Leman, Beaudry, Montreal. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Barber, Rene Raoul. Georgetown, Ont. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 
(Ad eundem.) 


Owens, Robert Bowie, E.E. (Columbia, Johns Hopkins.) 
Rutherford, Ernest, M.A., B.Sc. (N.Z.) 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE. 


(In Course.) 


Coker, Ernest George. B.Sc. (Cambridge. Edinburgh and McGill.) 
Hutchinson, William scott, B.Sc. (McGill.) 

Kirkpatrick, Stafford Frederick, B.Se. (McGill.) 

Owens, Robert Bowie. B. Sc. (Columbia, Johns Hopkins, McGill.) 
Rutherford, Ernest. B.Sc. (N.Z. and McGill). 

Stovel, Russell Wellesley, B.A.Se. (McGill.) 

Vhiteside, Orton Edward Simpson, B.A.Sce. (McGill. ) 

Yuile, Norman McLeod, B. Sc. (McGill. ) 
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ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. 


(In Course.) 
Barnes, Howard Turner, M.Sc. (McGill.) 


FACULTY OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND 
VETERINARY SCIENCE, 


PASSED FOR THE DEGRERF OF D.Y.S. 
Humphries, B. F. Boston, Mass, 
Stanbridge, G. W. Hubbardston, Mass. 
Allen, F. T. Springfield, Mass. 
Smith, W. ©. Winnipeg, Man. 








cholarships and 


SESSION 


FACU 








7 


¢ xbibitions. 
© 


I599-1900, 


LTY OF ARTS. 


I. SCHOLARSHIPs (Tenable for two years). 





Year 
of Names of 
Award 
1898 |Radford, E. 
1598 |Dey, Mary He 
1898 |Cochrane, 
1898 |Ferguson, 
1598 | Nutter, J. 
1599 | Barrington, 
1899 |MacNaughton 
1599 |Copeman, Jos, 
1599 |Cotton, Wm 
IT. 
NAMES OF EXHIB! 
TIONERS. 


_—____. 


Munn, W. Clement 
Crowell, Sam G. 
Wisdom 
Healy, Walter J. 
McGougan, Edward 
McMorran, T. S. 
Angus, Jean M, 


Lundie, Helen 
Dease, Jean P, 


Leaman, 
Lomer, 


John tS. 
Gerhard R., 


At the First Year Exhibition Examination, Bursaries, 
son, value $50 each, were awarded to Gui C. Couture and Ada D. 


Scholar 


Dona 
Appleton 


1, W.G 


ige/ Class, 


, Katherine F. 


Mathematics 
Mathematics 


ld Nat. 
Colin C., 


Nat. 


Class.& 


EXHIBITIONS (Tenable for one 


Academic 


Year. 


Second 


6s 


First 


 . 





Subjects of Exam- 
Se | 


Science 25 |Sir W, ¢ 
{ ‘lass. CS 
Class.& 


Mathematica] 


Annual 
ta ; Founder or Donor. 
ination, Value. 








Sir W. 
I JOT d 








C. Macdonald 
Strathcona and 
Mount Royal 

Macdonald 


*Mod.Lang} 100 |Miss Barbara Scott 


Mod.Lang 90 |Chas. Alexander, Esq. 

125 |Sir W, C. Macdonald 

Science 125 |sir W. C. Macdonald 
&Mod.Lang| 100 |Anonymous 
*Mod.Lang 90 Anonymous 


year). 


Annual | 





Value. Founder or Donor. 
$125 (seorge Hague, K'sq. 
[25 Sir W. C. Macdonald 
120 Anonymous 
125 Sir W. Macdonald 
I25 sir W. C, Macdonald 
125 Sir W.C. Macdonald 
Tele) \Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal 
Ico Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Koyal 
100 Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal 
125 Sir W. C. Macdonald 
125 \Sir W. C. Macdonald 


given by Dr, 


John- 
Dickson. 





































~~ eS 


ey 

























Prizes, Lonours antl Standing. 


\O / F 


SESSION 1899-1900. 
FACULTY OF LAW. 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS. 
THIRD YEAR. 


H. N. Chauvin, First Rank Honours, Elizabeth Torrance Gold Medal and Prize 
of $40. 
S. G. Archibald, First Rank Honours and Prize 


of $40. 
L. Macfarlane, First Rank Honours and Prize of $25. 


w 


STANDING IN THE CLASSES. 
ROMAN LAW—Dean Watton, Examiner. 
Chauvin, Archibald, Macalister, Garneau, Macfarlane and Walsh, Baker, 
Redpath, Margolese and Rinfret, equal ; Mackay. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Dean Watton, Examiner. 
Archibald, Garneau, Chauvin, Rinfret, Baker, Macfarlane, Macalister, 
Margolese, Mackay, Walsh, Redpath. 
AGENCY AND PARTNERSHIP—Prof. McGoon, Examiner. 
Chauvin, Macfarlane, Baker, Rinfret, Garneau, Macalister and Margolese, 
equal; Archibald, Mackay, Walsh and Redpath, equal, 
SUCCESSIONS, GIFTS AND SUBSTITUTIONS—Hon. Mr. Justice Donsrty 
Kxaminer. 
Chauvin, Garneau, Macalister, Macfarlane, Margolese, Archibald and Rin 
fret, equal ; Baker, Mackay, Redpath, Walsh. 
MARRIAGE COVENANTS, MINOR CONTRAOTS, MUNICIPAL LAW— 
Prof, FortTIN, Fxaminer. 
Garneau, Margolese, 


Chauvin, Archibald, Rinfret, Macfarlane, Walsh, 


Baker, Macalister, Mackay, Redpath. 
REAL RIGHTS—Prof. MAruer, Examiner. 
Chauvin, Archibald, Macfarlane, Garneau, Rinfret, Margolese, Mackay and 
and Baker, equal ; Macalister, Walsh, Redpath. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW—Prof, LArigeur, Examiner. 
Macfarlane, Chauvin, Archibald, Macalister, Garneau, Margolese, Redpath, 
Rinfret, Baker, Walsh, Mackay. 
CRIMINAL LAW—Hon. Mr. Justice Davipson, Examiner. 
Chauvin, Redpath, Macalister, Macfarlane, Walsh, Archibald, Garneau, 
Baker, Margolese, Rinfret, Mackay. 
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SMITH, Examiner, 


Chauv n, Archibald. Ma ‘farlane, Macalister. Margolese, 


Garneau, Baker, 
Re ipath, Walsh. 


OBLIGATIONS—Mr Ge 


(OFFRION, Examiner. 


Are iibal i, Ch LUY in, Macalister, Walsh, Macfarlans 
equal; Margolese, Redpath, Rinfret,. Mackay. 
CIVIL PROCEDURE—Mr. Ry 


\N, Examiner. 
Chauvin, Margolese. Macfarlane, Garneau. Archibald and Baker. equal 


Ma alister, Rinfret, Mackay, Redpath, Walsh 


SECOND YEAR. 


Pia i Rcwtl st Rank General Stan ling and Prize of Fifty Dollars. 
Campbell, G. A.. B A., First Rank General Stan ling and Prize of $25. 
MeMichael, R. C., First R 


cank General Standing. 
(reneral Standing. 
thompson, J. R., First Rank General Standing. 


\owal, D, M., B.A., First Rank Ge) eral Standing. 


"ASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, IN ORDER 
OF MERIT. 
Mann, Skinner. M sMaster, Moffatt. Mitchell. Hol len, Westover, Springle, Curran, 
N rir 1d) 
STANDING IN THE CLASSES. 
AGENCY*AND PA RTNERSHIP—ppr if. MoGounr 


Lt 


. eh inn rm , 
ace. MeMichael, ‘ unpbell Rowat, Mann, 
7 7 


Kinner, Curran, Holden. Mitchell, Springle, Westover, Nor- 


Place. ( amp ell, MeMich; 1. hb mpson, Mann, D ak, Rowat, Normandin, 

ner, Moffatt, Springle, McMaster, Westover, 
Curran. 
GIFTS AND°SUBSTITUTIONS—Hon. Mr. Justice Dousery. 
ce, Campbe ll, Th ympson, McMichael] and Doak, equal ; Rowat, Mann 
Holavh.” Weihastne- Moffatt. Skinner, Mitchell, Westover, Curran. 
Springle, Normandin. 


REAL PROPERTY LAW—Prof. MARLER. 


equal; Doak, Uhompson, Me Michael, Campbell, Mann, 
<inner, Holden, N rmandin. Moffatt, McMaster, Westover, 


Springle, 
The last six al] equal, Mitchell, Curran. 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW—Pprof. LAFLEUR. 
Place, Campbell, Rowat, McMichael, Doak, Thompson, Holden, MeMaster, 
Westover: Mann and Mitchell, equal: Moffatt 


» Skinner, Curran, 
Springle, Normandin. 
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CRIMINAL LAW--Hon. Mr. Justice Davipson. 

Campbell, Place, Thompson, MeMichael, Doak, McMaster, Mann, Skinner 
and Rowat, equal; Mitchell and Westover, equal; Moffat, Holden, 
Normandin, Springle, Curran. 

COMMERCIAL LAW—Professor R. C. SmiTH. 

Doak, Thompson, Place, McMichael, Campbell, Rowat, Skinner, Norman- 
din, and Moffat and Mitchell, equal ; Mann, Holden, McMaster, Westover, 
Springle, equal ; Curran. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW —Dean WALTON. 

McMichael, Campbell, Rowat, Place, Mitchell, Thompson, Doak and Mann, 
equal; McMaster and Skinner, equal; Holden and Springle, equal ; 
Westover, Moffatt, Curran, Normandin. 

CIVIL PROCEDURE—Mr. Ryan, Examiner. 

Place, Campbell, Doak, McMichael, Mann, Rowat and Thompson, equal ; 
Moffat, Skinner, Holden, Westover, Mitchell, McMaster, Normandin, 
Curran, Springle. 

FIRST YEAR. 
A. Wainwright, B.A., First Rank General Standing and Scholarship of One Hundred 
Dollars. 
C. M. Cotton, B.A., and ©. G. Ogden, equal; First Rank General 5 anding and 
; ; Fs) { 
Scholarship of Fifty Dollars each. 
F. F. Astle, First Rank General Standing. 
W. Gariépy, B.A., First Rank General Standing. 
A. H. Duff, B.A., First Rank General Standing. 
IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE TAE FOLLOWING PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
IN ORDER OF MERIT. 
Aylmer, Brown, Vipond, Bonin, Cooper, Staveley, Belknap. 
STANDING IN THE CLASSES. 
ROMAN LAW—Dean WaALron. 
Wainwright ; Cotton and Ogden, equal; Astle, Gariépy, Duff, Brown, 
Bonin, Aylmer, Vipond, Couper, Belknap, Staveley. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Dean WaALToN. 
Wainwright and Ogden and Duff, equal ; Cotton, Gariépy, Astle, Aylmer, 
Brown, Vipond, Bonin, Staveley, Belknap, Couper. 
LEGAL HISTORY—Prof. McGown. 
Wainwright, Gariépy, Cotton, Ogden, Brown, Duff, Astle, Bonin, Aylmer, 
Couper, Vipond, Belknap, Staveley. 
REAL RIGHTS—Prof. Martrr, 
Wainwright ; Vipond and Astle, equal ; Cotton, Staveley, Duff, Gariépy, 
Aylmer, Ogden, Brown, Couper, Bonin. 
LAW OF PERSONS—Prof. LAFLEUR. 
Wainwright, Astle, Ogden, Votton, Gariépy ; Couper and Duff, equal 


Bonin, Vipond, Brown, Aylmer and Belknap, equal ; Staveley. 
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LAW OF OBLIGATIONS—Mr. AIMf&i GEOFFRION. 
Ogden ; Wainwright and Cotton, equal ; Astle. Duff. Gariepy, Bonin 
Aylmer, Vipond, Staveley, Brown, Belknap, Couper. 


CIVIL PROCEDURE—Mr. Gorpon W. MAacpouGALt. 


Ogden and Wainwright, equal ; Astle, Couper, Gariépy, Cotton, Duff, 


Vipond, Bonin, Aylmer, Brown, Belknap, Staveley. 


The Special Prizes in Roman Law were awarded as follows: 
| Wainwright, 


2 Cotton and Ogden, equal 


FACULTY OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND 
VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


PRIZES 


Veterinary Medicine and Surgery—B. F. Humphries. 
Anatomy—Geo. Kennedy. 


Cattle Pathology—B. F. Humphries, 


Pharmacology and Therapeutics—B. F., Humphries. 


Biology or Botany—A..D. Harrington. 
EXTRA PRIZES, 


For the best essay read before the Veterinary Medical Aasoeiation—lst, B. Fy 
Humphries; 2nd, F. T. Allen. 


RACULEY OF: ARTS: 
GRADUATING CLASS. 
B.A. Honours in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
JoHNnson, J. Guy Watts —First Rank Honours and Anne Molson Gold Medal. 
RapForp, HK. ALAN.—Second Rank Honours. 
B.A. Honours in Classics. 
RapForp, E. AtAn.—First Rank Honours and Chapman Gold Medal. 
Wits, 8S. J.—First Rank Honours and Medal Prize. 
GARLIOK, Epytar.—First Rank Honours. 
Forses, Witrrip M.—Second Rank Aonours. 
B.A. Honours in Geology, Mineralogy and Paleontology. 


Newson, Wma. V.—First Rank Honours. 
| 
Marcusgz, Betta.—First Rank Honours. 


CocHRANE, DonaLp.—Second Rank Honours. 
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B.A. Honours in Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


Marcus, BetuA.—First Rank Honours and Prince of Wales Gold Medal. 
McGreEGor, CLAIRE R.—First Rank Honours and Medal Prize. 

Cox, Lester H.—first Rank Honours. 

CrwELL, BowMAN C.—First Rank Honours. 

Caen, ABRAHAM.—Second Rank Honours. 


, 


H.rpy, Cus. A.—Second Rank Honours. 
) 


5.A. Honours in English Language, Literature and History. 


Nirrrr, J. APPLETON,—First Rank Honours and Shakspere Gold Medal. 


? 


Woopiry, Epwarp C.—First Rank Honours, 
Wer NFIELD, Henry.—First Rank Honours. 
Ryrkr, HELEN—Second Rank Honours. 
M.cMinian, Cyrus J.—Second Rank Honours. 


JAIKSON, HE, GERTRUDE.—Second Rank Honours. 
B.A. Honours in Mod: rn Languages and History. 


Der, M. Hetpna.—First Rank Honours and Minto Goid Medal; Alliance Fran- 
caise Silver Medal. 
First Rank Gi neral Standing. 
Fmeuson, Corin C.—Hiram Mills Gold Medal. Special Certificate. 
Emer, Rozt.—Special Certificate 


se Bronze Medal. Special Certificate. 
| 


Rover, Arraur H.—Alliance Franca 


THIRD YEAR. 
BatRINGTON, Frep, H.—First Rank Honours in Mathematics and Natural Phi- 


+ 


losophy and Prize; First Rank General Standing ; Prize in Latin. 
Wuutams, Henry S.—First Rank Honours in Mental and Moral Philosophy and 
Prize; First Rank General Standing; Prize in Latin. 

McLeop, Ancus B.—First Rank Honours in Mental and Moral Philosophy ; First 
Rank General Standing ; Prize in Hebrew. 

BewNetT, WiniFrED C.—First Rank Honours in Modern Languages and History ; 

; First Rank General Standing; Prize in French. 

Paze, Harriet.—First Rank Honours in Modern Languages and History, Alli- 
ance Francaise Bronze Medal; Prize in German. 

MoDona.p, Joan.—First Rank Honours and Prize in English Language, Literature 
and History. 

CorMAN, Jos. H.—First Rank Honours in Classies. 

CupMAN, Warwick F'.—First Rank Honours in Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Fint, Mary F.—Second Rank Honours in Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Mcaveuron, Wm. G.—Second Rank Honours in Natural Science: Prize in 

Botany - Prize in Zoology. 








. IAS ED ten Be . oa. 
Second Rank Honours j) 


glish Language, Literature and History. 


-second Rank Hor Ours in Engl 


MITCHELL, Sypnry- Language, Literature and 
History. 

LOCHEAD. ARTHUR W .—Second Rank Honours in FE ivlish |] angvuace, Lite " 
and History 

Dickson, NorvaAt.- first Rank Genera] Standing: Priz 


Corton, Wa. U.—Prize in Sanscrit. 


PASSED THE SESSIONALI EXAMINATION 


parrington, Williams; Dickson and McLeod. equa] 
McNaughton, Flint 


ilnt, 


; Bennett, Fuller, Page, Tees. 
Lindsay; Copeman and Harper and MeMurtry 


), equal; Charters and McDonald. equal : Cotton and crim ger. 


is () 
equal Hickson, Moffatt and Huxtable. 


Mitchell (S.), Stey 


equal - Chipman, Molson, 
ephens, Lochead. 


SECOND YBAR. 


AMUEL G. (Yarmouth Academy, N. S.~—First Rank Honours and 
in Mathematics ; Hirst Rank General Standing 
Munn, W. Crement (Quehec H. S.)—Second Rank Honours in Mathematics, 

First Rank General Standing ; Prize in Sanscrit: Prize in English. 
vate T lition)—First Rank General Standing. 


. ~ Tq7 ’ ’ 17 ry > ee 
IRvinG Ef iT Pri of Wales College, P. BR. 1.)—First 


rst Rank General 
rerman. 


NOLAN, ANNIE W. (Westmount Academy First Rank Genera] Standing: Prize 


‘irst Rank Genera] Standing ; Priz 


nk General Standing: Prize in English; Prize in 


in Hebrew. 
SECOND YRAR. 


ASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMIN ATION. 


Class 1.—Orowell, Harris, Irving, Nolan and Plant and Pruyn, equal : Munn. 
and Murphy, equal ; Dixon, Warriner: Hitchcock and Jack 


and McDonald, equal; McLachlan. Clogg and Ellison, equal: Walker: 


Vole and Miller (+) and Smith, equal ; Bickerdike. 





Class 111.—Carson and Greenleese and Muir, equal ; Munn (+), Ascah; Fox and 
Crothers, equal; Adams, Blagrave (s), Days), Ireland (3), 


Parker (s 


Ogilvie (s) 
(s)—With Supplemental examination in one 


subject (arranged alpha 
betically). 
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FIRST YEAR, 


MacMitten, Henry G. (Prince of Wales Coll. P.E.I.)—First Rank Honours in 


Mathematics and Prize. 
Lunpiz, Hexen (Montreal H. 8.)—First Rank Honours in Mathematics and Prize; 
First Rank General Standing; Prize in Greek.—Prize in Latin. 
Wispom, Katuarine (St. John H. 5., N.B.)—First Rank Honours and Prize in 
Mathematics; First Rank General Standing ; Prize in German; Coster 
Memorial Prize. 
MoLeisu, Joun (Private 
Rank General Standing. 
Hearey, Watrer Josurx (St. Francis College School)—First Rank General 
Standing. 
Dickson, Apa D. (Pembroke High School)—First Rank General Standing. 
Coururn, Gui. C. (Montreal H. S.)—Prize in English and History. 
Aneus, Jean M. (Westmount Academy)—Prize in Greek. 
Prize in French. 


Tuition)—First Rank Honours in Mathematics ; First 





Parkin, MAubE KE. 
FIRST YEAR. 
PASSED THE S&SSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
(i) For course leading to B.A. 
Lundie, Wisdom, Healy, Dickson, Davidson and Seaman, equal ; Parkin (M.) 
Iman, Angus and Lomer, equal ; Couture,Joseph, Paul§, 


Wales, equal ; Ho 
Anderson and Belyea and Harris and Troop, equal ; Cole +, McMorran, 
$, equal ; 


Mackay, Pattison, Hadrill, Burpee § aud Campbell § and Philip 
MacMillen, East and Parkins (H-), equal; Dutaud, Budyk, Simister, 
Cameron (s), Fripp (s), Gnaedinger (s), Hannington (3), Mc- 


and 


bridgettes f, 
Conaghy ¢ (s), Pownall (s). 
(2) For course leading to B.Sc. 
McLeish, Dunlop (s). 
(s) With Supplemental examination in one subject (arranged alphabetically). 


SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS. 
PASSED. 


September to Christmas, 1899. 


(a) Supplemental Sessional, 


Tuirp Yrar—Reford (L.L-), Perley, (F. B.) 

Sreconp Yuar—Brodie (H. H.), McMurtry (G. O.), MeMurtry (&. 
(J. A.), Mount (H. P.), Scott (W. J.). 

First Year—Crothers (H. .R.), McDonald (J. A.), 
CM. ays 


(3) Supplemental in one Subject. 


Q.), Mowatt 


Greenleese (W. S.), Baillie 


Srconp Year—Charters (H.), Chipman (W. F.), Huxtable (@. M.), Molson (Fan 
(BH. D.), Haton (O», 


First Yrear—Aseah (R. G.), Blagrave (R. ¢.), Browne 
Ogilvie (G. L.). 


+ Morrin College. 
t Stanstead Wesleyan College. 


§ Vancouver College. 





STANDING 


*» STUDENTS OF 


GREEK, 
Class I 


Willis 
Radford, 
Garlick, 
Ferguson. 


Class TI] 
Smith, L. A. 
Class Ll. 


Forbes, 
Ainley. 
LATIN, 


“ma 


Class le 


Ferguson, * 
Radford, 
Willis, 
Garlick. 


Class Fi. 


Rowell, 
Smith, 
Holman, 
Lundie, j 
Ells, 


Forbes. 
Olass lll. 


Crack, 
Grier, 
McKinnon, 
Perley, 
Duguid, 
Fyles. f 








IN 


EQUAL 
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B. A. ORDINARY. 


MECHANICS. 
Class fa 


Elder, 
Ferguson, 
Lee, 
Cochrane, 
Nutter, 
Rowell, 
Smith, 
Mackinnon. 


Class Ll, 


Hardy, 
Ells, 
Ainley, 
Grier. 


Class Ill, 


Millar, 

I yles,+ 
MacMillan, 
Learmonth, 
Newson, 
Stewart, 
Smith, 
Duguid, 
Laverie, 
Dewitt. 


BOTANY. 
Class J, 
Class Ll. 
Class II. 


Reford, L. 


* Distinction in Examinations. 


t Morrin College. 


{ Stanstead Wesleyan College. 


§ Vancouver College, 
























































THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 


STANDING ARE BRACKETED TOGETHER. 


ASTRONOMY AND 
OPTICS, 


Class I. 


Elder, 
Johnson, 
Rowell, 
Radford, 
Lundie, 
Ferguson, 
Holman. 


Class II. 


Cooke, 


Crack. 
Class Ill. 


Smith, 
Perley, 
Fyles, 
Duguid, 
scott. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS. 
Class f 


None. 


Class Es 


Johnson, 
tadford. 


Class Ill. 

scott. 

LABORATORY COURSE 
Class p 3 


Scott 


Class ae 


tadford 
Johnson 








yh ee eRe wl ee 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Class Re 


Marcuse, 
Rowell, 
Millyard, 
Ferguson, 
Lee, ) 
McGregor, f 
Elder, 
sawyer, 
Smith, 
Crowell, 
Cooke. — 


een, eae 


Class J]. 


Dixon, 
Rowan, 
Walker, 
Crack, 
Lamb, ; 
Hamilton, 
Cohen, 
Ainley, 

Scott, H. E., 
Fyles , 

Hardy 
Laverie, 
Mackinnon, 
Perley, | 
Clarke, 
Coone, } 
jreenaway. f 


Class LLI. 


Lloyd, 
Lundie, 
Mathieson, | 
Vickery, 
Holman, 
Woodley, 
Stweart, 
Turkington 
Swinton, 
Ashton, 
Bailey, 
Barker, 
Ritchie, 

. Duguid. 


Grier, | 


? 





* Distinction in Examination. 


+ Morrin College. 


{ Stanstead Wesleyan College. 


¢ Vancouver College. 


ey 
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B. A. ORDINARY. 


Class J. 


Ferguson, 
Nutter, 
Ells, — 
(srier, 
Rowell, 

W oodley, 
Scott, 
Smith, 
Holman, 


Johnson, H. (B.A.). 


Class LI. 


Keith, ) 
McGregor, 
Perley, 
Ainley, 
Macmillan, 
Rorke, 
DeWitt, 
Jackson, 
Duguid, 


—_—,, 


Net ye —,—_” 


Class [1], 


Mackinnon, 
Millar, } 
Weinfeld, 
yles 4 
Laverié, 


Lundie. 


. y ; 


Qe eed 


FRENCH. 
Class ie 


Lowell, 
Dey, 
Ritchie, 
Klder, 


Johnson, H, (B.A.), 


Holman, 
Cohen, 
Dixon. 


Class ga 


Crowell, 
Walker, 
Jackson, 
Weinfeld, 


Rorke. 
Class IT], 


Crack, 
Reford. 


GERMAN. 
Class J. 


Dey, 


Fyles f 


Ferguson. 


HEBREW. 
Class J. 


None. 
Class Il. 

Lee, H.S.., 
Class Il], 


stewart. D. 


GEULOGY. 


Class I. 
Marcuse, 
Newson, 
Elder, 
Cochrane, 
Keith, 
McKinnon, 
Ainley, )} 
Retford, j 


Cl se Tl. 


Lundie, 
H1Is, 
Stewart, 
Crack, 
Laverie, 
Lee, 
Swinton, 
Perley. 


Class Ill, 


Mathieson, 
Miller. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Class J. 
Grier. 
Class 11. 
Ainley. 
Class 111. 
Reford. 





Class i 


Class l. 


Dickscn * (Prize), MeLeod. 


Barrington; MeP! herson | 
Copeman. Barrington, | 
: McEwen, 


Class Ll Molson, 
Williams. 
Jeaki re 
Cotton. | Class Il. 


Class f; MeM riry, , 
MeDonald, } 
Williams, *( Prize), Mitchell, I. K., 
Barrington, (Prize) Viner 
Di C kson, 
Copeman. 


Hi uxXta ‘ble. 
Bennett. 


Class II. Class 11]. 


Harpe r pone ip n. 
Lindsa Ly, Lindsa ; 
Cotton, f Jotton. 
alg Scrimger, 
Elin ) Harpe 
Hie kson, $ Strong, 
Ky ) Pa re } 
Smvich: Hraser, t | 
: Je AKINS } 
Class 111, Scott { 
Li che LU, } 
Mitchell, Stephens, : 
McMurtry, S. O.. Brodie, ) 
Scott, Chipman, 
Chipmaa, McMurtry, G. O. 
Mottatt, Boulter, 
Stephens, Mitchell, S., 
MeMurtry, G. O., Copeman. 
Molson, 
Scrimger, 
I’ raser, 
Huxtable, 
Laverie 
Honours 7 


THIRD YEAR, 
GREEK, MECHANICS 


ASTRONOMY AND 


OPTICS. 


Cotton. 
Smith, 
McDonald, 
Hickson, 
Huxtable. 
Lindsay. ) 
Tees, 
Harpe af 
Mowatt, 
Step! lens 


( ‘lass Wa ¢ 


Molson, P.. ) 
Hrase} ‘ x j 
Mitebell, S. 
Viner, 
Brown, ] 
Lochead, ) 
Chipman, 


W bite, 


KXPERIMENTAL 


PHYSICS 


Barrington, 


Tees, 


LABORATORY COUR 


Class ll. 


Barrington, 


Mathemavics and Natural Philosophy. 


pe RINGTON, F. H.—First Rank Hy nours. 


Distinction an SABER TOR, 

Morrin Colle; 

Stanstead Wesle yan College 
S Vancouver Colle ye. 

















































SE. 
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THIRD YEAR. 


McEwen, 
Chipman, 


Class I. 
Flint, 


t 


hy 
i) ' ENGLISH. METAPHYSICS. FRENCH. 
/ Class J. Class J. Class 1. 
Harper, W illiams, Bennett, 
Tees. Jobrson, H. (B.A.), Page, 
William. 


Class ik 









































Lindsay, MacLeod, 
Jopeman, Hickson, Dickson, 
Smith + j MeMurtry, 5. O, Huxtable, 
Lochead, Lindsay. Hickson, 
McDonald, Mitchell, 
Chipman, Class II. McDonald, 
Charters, 1 Brodie. 
Molson. j Fuller, ] 
Sawyer, jf Class IT. 
Class Ill. Dickson, 
Cotton, ) Stephens, 
White, Scrimger, § Strong, 
Mitchell, Viner, Moffatt, 
Mowatt, } Boyd, White, 
Fraser f Mount. — Barrington, 
F lint. Fuller, 
Class Ill. MacNaughton, 
Molson, 
Charters, McMurtry (G.) 
Greenaway, ) McP berson, 
Sutcliffe, Harper. 
Mowatt, ) 
Ashton, i GERMAN. 
Stillmann, 
McKelvey, Clags I. 
Stephens. 
Page, 
Bennett. 
Class ll. 
Mitchell (I. E.), 
Huxtable, 


Class ITI. 

3oulter, 

Scott. 

Lochead, 

HEBREW. 

Class vb 

MacLeod, A. B. (Prize). 
Class Ll. 


Brown, A. Y. 





Distinction in Examination. 
+ Morrin College. 

t Stanstead Wesleyan College 
§ Vancouver College. 





THIRD YEAR 
ZOOLOGY. 
Class J. 
McNaughton. 
Class IT. 
McMurtry, S. 0O., 
Brodie, 
Moffatt, } 
Scrimger. j 
BOTANY. 
Class I. 


McNaughton, 
Fuller, 
Scrimger, 
Page, 

Craig, 
Bennett, 


Class LI. 


srodie. 


* Distinction in Examination, 


+ Morrin College, 


{ Stanstead Wesleyan College, 


§ Vancouver College. 
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Class I. 


Crowell, 
Munn, W. C., 
W arriner. 


Class II. 


Jack, 
Carlyle, 
Clogg, 
Fox. 


Class ITT. 


Miller + 
Smith, M. G., 
Munn, M., t 
Day, 

Carson. 


SECOND YEAR. 


GREEK, LATIN, 


Class l, 


Plant, 
Murphy, 
Crowell, 
Irving, 
Harris, 
Smith, 


Class 1]. 


Ellison, 
Carlyle, 
Jack, 
Munn, 
Dixon, 
Muir, 
Nolan, 
Ogilvie, 
Warriner 
Pruyn, 
McDonald. 


? 


Class ITI. 


Cole, 
Hitchcock, 
sickerdike, 
Miller, + 
Fox, 
Munn, ft 
Clogg 
McLachlan, 
Greenleese, 
Day, 
Adams, 
Ascah, 
Blagrave, 
Crothers., 










































" | SOLID GEOMETRY, 
CONIC SECTIONS 
AND DYNAMICS. 


Class J. 


Crowell, I 
Pruyn, 

Harris, 
Miller, t 
McDonald, 
Plant. 


Class II. 


Clogg, 
Munn,t 
Ellison, 
Dixon, 
Nolan, 
Munn. 


; Olass Ill. 


Cole, 

W arriner, 
Baillie, 
Ascah, 

Fox, 

Adams, } 
Muir, 

Smith. 































+ Morrin College. 


§ Vancouver O 


) 
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SECOND YEAR. 
ALGEBRA AND SPHER- LOGIC. 
ICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. Class I. 
Crowell, Carlyle, 
Pruyn, } Crowell, 
Harris, Dixon 
McDonald, Plant, 
Munn, Munn, \ 
Dixon, Nolan, | 
Nolan. W arriner. 
Harris, 
Class I. Irving. 
Warriner, Class Ll. 
Plant, 
Adams, Blagrave, 
Clogg, Miller,f 
Muir. Hitchcock, 
Pruyn, } 
Class ILI. Day, I 
Bickerdike, f 
Fox, Clogg, 
Cole, Ascah, 
Smith, Jack, } 
Ogilvie, Cole, 
Miller, } Ellison, } 
Ellison, McDonald, 
Munn, t McLachlan, 
Baillie, Walker. 
Ascah. 


Class LI. 


Greenleese, 

Adams, 

Muir, 

Parker, 

Woodside, 

Smith, 

Boyd, 

Carson, 
Ireland, } 

Munn,} 
Mitchell, 
Noyes, } 
Browne, 
Crothers, } 
Fox, 
Wotherspoon, 
Price, 

Baillie, 
Stillman. 


Henours in Mathematics. 


* Distinction in Examination. 


t Stanstead Wesleyan College 


Crowsg.1, — First Rank and Prize. Monn, — First Rank. 





ENGLISH LANGUA GE 
AND LITERATURE. 


Clase I. 


Munn. W., 
Plant, 
Harris. 
Carlyle, 
Irving, 


Nolan. 
Class TT. 


Crowell, 
Clogg, 
Dixon, 
Murphy, [ 
Pruyn, 
Warriner, 
Bickerdike, 
Sinith, 
Jack, 
McDonald, 
McLaehlan, 
Cole, 
Ellison, 
Munn, E., + 
Hitchcock, 
Muir, 


Day. 
Class Ili. 


Cusson, 
Adams, 
Parker, 
Crothers, 
Kingsley, 
Ogilvie, 
Millar, + 
Ascah, 
Price, 
Blagrave, 
Baillie, 
Noyes, 
Fox, 
Robertson, 
Browne. 





* Distinction in Examination. 
~ Morrin College, 
{ Stanstead Wesleyan College. 
§ Vancouver College. 


SECOND YEAR. 
FRENOG. 


Class Y ik 


Plant, 


Class J]. 


Harris, 
Munn, 
Ellison, 
Dixon, 
Murphy, 


Class ITT, 


Crowell, 
Bickerdike, 
Ogilvie, 
Crothers, 
Cole, 
Ireland, 
Muir, 
Noyes, 
Irving, 
Parker, 
Lacy, 
Jack, 
Adams. 
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PASSED. 


Munn, 
Miller. t 


GERMAN. 
Class I. 


Irving, 
Hitchcock. 


Class If, 


McLachlan. 


Class IIT, 


Greenleese. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Mass I, 


Nolan, A. (Prize) ) 
Pruyn, (Prize) 


| 


Harris, 
Irving, 
Walker, 
Dixon, 
Hitchcock, 
McLachlan. 


Class a # 


McDonald, 
Murphy, 
Carlyle, 
Carson, 
Crothers, 
Greenleese, 
Ogilvie. 


Class ITT, 


Bickerdike, 
Cole, 
Price, 


Wot herspoon 


Class J. 


Blagrave 
Matheson, 
Ireland, 


Carson, (Prize.) 


Jack, 
Parker. 


Class LI. 


Touchette, 
Ascah, 


Class IIT. 


Greig, 
Turkington, 
Cruchon, 


Swinton, 
Morrow. 


HEBREW. 

























































; 
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SECOND YEAR. FIRST YEAR. 
















































ha 
j inansact™ ag DYNA- GREHK, LATIN. 
C Class I. Class I. 
lass J. ioe Lundie* (Prize), 
Lundie | rize ), Wisdom 
Murphy. Angus Prize), Dease : 
Healy BHM, 
Class I]. Seaman, ne ergs 
Mackay, Le yea 
Dixon, Dease, piokice 
os Nolan, Pownall. Pownall 
McDonald. Healy: 
Class UL F Wales 
Class TLL . : ibe 
Holman, ee 
Greenleese, Davidson, pee Se 
Walker, Troop, P: nae 
W otherspooon. Lomer, See 
Paul, § Class II. 
Kast. Joseph, 
Harris, 
Class III. Hogan, } 
Hunter, 
Pattison, Burpee, § 
Joseph, Davidson, 
McMorran, Johnson, 
Hadrill, Pattison, 
Dutaud, Troop, 
Woodley, Paul, § 
Burpee, 2 Snaith, ft 
McMillen, Cameron, 
Mowatt. MeMillen, I 


Raymond, tf 

McMorran, I 

Simpson, 
Class IL. 


Lockhart, ¢ 
May, 

Hast, } 
Hadrill, 
Sutherland, 
Holman, 
Fripp, 
Bridgette, + 
Anderson, 
Philp, § 
Dutand, 
Cole, { 
Budyk, 
Parkins, 
Simister, 
Cam pbel 





* Distinction in Examination. 
+ Morrin College. 

tStanstead Wesleyan College. 
§ Vancouver College. 





GEOMETRY AND ARITH- TRIGONOMETRY AND 
A. 


METIC 
Class J. 
McLeish. 
Cameron, } 
Wisdom, | 
Holman. 
Lundie, 
Healy, 
Harris 
Dickson, 
MeMorran. 
Neaman, | 
Gnaedinger, 
Anderson, 
MacMillen. 
Class 1]. 
Hadrill, 
Ford 5. ; 
Campbell, ) 
Belyea 


Philip§’ 
Halfpenny, ) 
Lomer, 
Pauls, J 
Colet, 


Kast, ) 
Graham, t 
Bridgettet es 
Sims, 
Snaith+, } 
Wales, j 
How ard, f 
Burpee§, } 
D: avidson. 
Pattison, 
Joseph, 
Gass, 
Mowatt. 
Class 111. 
May, } 
Parkins, | 
Couture, 
Pownall, 
Hanington, 
McCraken, 
Mack ay, 
Davies, 
Dutaud, 
Troop, } 
Simpson, 
Dunlop, 
Hogan, 
Angus, ) 


Parkin (M.), § 


Lochartt, 
Hunter, 
Gray, 
Simister, 
Raymondf, 
Fripp, 
Johnson, 
McO eens 
McLeod, 

P hilps, 
Budyk. 


a! 


Firet YEAR. 


ALGEBR 


Class Fr 


McLeish, 
Dickson, 
Angus, 
Lundie, 
Healy, 
Davidson, 
Burpee. 


Class J]. 


Gnaedinger, 
Philip, § 
Dunlop, 
Harnington, 
Campbell, § | 
Joseph, } 
Parkin M., j 
Anderson. ] 
Howard, j 
Mowatt, 
Wisdom, 
O Outure, ) 
Harris, 
Gass, J 
May, 
Holman, 
Hogan, 
Seaman. 
McCraken, ) 
Pattison, f 

Jole, } 
McKay, 
McMorran, j 
Kast. 


? 


( lass 1S gs 


Hadrill, 
Woodley, 


Parkins (K.,) 


Fripp 
McMillan, 
Wales, 
Simister, 
Sutherl; and, 
McLeod, A 
Halpenny, ) 
Duncan, j 
Philp, } 
Bridgette, fj 
Hee yp 
Ford, § 
Paul, | 
Me nas pices $f 
Budyk, ) 
Snaith 4 
Graham, t j 
Davies, ) 
Dutand, f 
Sims, 
Lockhart, 
Cameron, 
Belyea 
Hunter, 
Troop, 
Pownall. 


Se 


Advanced Section in Mathematics. 


McMillen, 





* Distinction in Examination, 


+ Morrin College. 


(Prize). 


Lundie, ze). 









































































PHYSICS 

Class T 

Holman, 

Healy, 

Davidson, 

Anderson, ) 

Lundie, \ 

McLeish, } 


Cameron. 


7 120 T] . 
Halt penny, } 
Ws ale Ss, 


Dickson. 

Pattison, ) 
Wisdom, | 

Bu rpee ) 

Paul, . . 

Philip, § ) 

Harris, 

Parkin, 

Lockhart, ; ) 
Mackenzie, ! 
Pownall, 
Troop, J 
Gnaedinger 

Snaith, W., + 
Macmillen. 


Class ITT. 


piped 

F Campbell, § 
Ford,§ 
Howard. 
Lomer, 
Seaman, j 
Snaith, 4 
Hogan, 
Gray, } 
McMorran, | 
Bridgette, ; 
Dunlop, ) 
Gass, > 
Joseph, J 
Belyea 
Cole, ¢ 
May, 
MacKay, 


— 


Sutherl: ind, 
Fripp, 
Angus, 
Mowatt, 
Couture. 
Raymond, 1 
Parking, ) 
Sims, i 
Mackellar: 
Kast, } 
Johnson, f 
Simpson, 
Budyk, 
Simister, 
Dutaud. 
McConaghy, § 


S 


SANSKR ET, 


Class J, 


Munn, W.C., lip... 
Cotton, W.U., f Prizes) 
Carr, Muriel, B.A. 


First Rank Honours. 


Wisd om, 


(Prize). 


McLeish 


t Stanstead Wesle yan College. 
§ Vancouver College. 
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FIRST YEAR. 
| ENGLISH LITERATURE, FRENCH. GERMAN. 
COMPOSITION AND 
HISTORY. Class I. Sec. A 

Class I. Class J. 
Couture, Parkin, 

Belyea, Lundie, Wisdom . 

Lomer, Lomer, Dickson, 

Lundie, Wisdom. Parkin, 

Dease, Wales. 

Joseph, Class LI. 

Parkin, Class Il 

Burpee, Eid w 9 Joseph, 

Cole, tf ; East, Cox, 

Wisdom, Angus, Belyea. 

Parkins, Belyea, Sec. B. 
¥ Wales, W ales, 

McLeish, Dutaud, Class I. 

Paul, Healy, 

Anderson, | McLeish, Budyk. 

Davidson, | Dickson. 

Johnson, | Class Ll. 

McMorran. } Class Ill, 

Class Il. Couture, 
Healy, Mackay, McLeish, 
Gnaedinger, Philip, § } Gass. 
Dickson, Parkins, J 
Hanington, } Hanington, Class LLl. 
Mackay, ) Hadrill, ) 

Angus, Campbell, § ) Duncan, 
Campbell, § Simpson, Hanington, 
Hadrill, | Gass, (Gcnaedinger. 
McKeller, ~ Harris, 
Philip, § Pattison, 
Seaman, J Budyk, 
Troop, Simister, 
Fripp, Gnaedinger, 
Holman, } Anderson, 
McDougall, } Dunlop, 
Cameron, } McConaghy, § 
Duncan, § 
Snaith, 
Dutand, ) 
Harris, 
Bridgette, + } 
Ford, j 
May, 
Howard, ; 
Movetion.” A 
Lockhart, 
Sims. | 
Class Ill. 
Gass, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Hogan, 1 
Pattison, ) 
Halpenny, 
Woodside, 
Gray, l HELENA M. DEy.eese. sever kee 4th Year Arts, Prize 
Simister, } 

McLeod, | 

Raymond, + | 

Philps, | 

Sutherland, 

Woodley, 

McConaghy, § 

Dunlop, 


Royal Victoria College. 


Site a ! « Distinction in Examination. 

acKenzie, § + Morrin College. 

Budyk. {Stanstead Wesleyan College. — 
Apah F 


ob 


am. + ancouver College. mS 








FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


GRADUATING CLASS, 1900. 


ALLEN, SAMUEL JAMES.—British Association Medal and Prize; Scott 
Exhibition of $50; Honours in Electrical Measurements, Elec- 
trical Laboratory Work and Electrical Designing. 

ANDREWES, EDWARD.—Honours in Mining, Laboratory Work and 
Ore Dressing. 

BYERS, ARCHIBALD FULLARTON.—The Waddell & Hedrick Prize of 
$50 for the best bridge design; Prize for Summer Thesis; 
Honours in Designing. 

CORNWALL, CLEMENT ARTHUR KINGSCOTE.—Honours in HWlectricas 
Designing. 

CORRIVEAU, KAOUL DE BESSERER.—Third Carlyle Prize of $20; Prize 
for Summer Thesis; Honours in Mining Laboratory Work. 

COWANS, FREDERICK.—Honours in Metallurgy. 

DUNCAN, GAYLEN RuprEerRtT.—Honours in Electrical Measurements, 
filectrical Engineering Laboratory Work, Electric Railway 
Work and Electro-Chemistry. 

EiwART, GEORGE ROBERT.—Prize for Summer Thesis; Honours in 
Geodesy, Geodetic Laboratory Work and Railway Engineer- 
ing. 

GILLEAN, ROBERT HAmMpson.—British Association Medal and Prize; 
Hirst Carlyle Prize of $75; Fraser & Chalmers Prize of $25 
for Mining Laboratory Work; Honours in Metallurgy and 
Mining Laboratory Work. 

GLASSCO, JACK GIRDLESTONE.—Honours in Hlectrical Hngineering 
Laboratory Work. 

LEMAN, BrEAUDRY.—Honours in Mining Engineering Laboratory 
Work. 

MILLER, ANGUS KENNETH.—Honours in Alternating Current Work 
(theoretical and practical). 

MOORE, ERNEST VIvIAN.—Honours in Ore Dressing and Mining 
Design. 

NELSON, GEORGE JOHN.—British Association Medal and Prize: Hon- 
ours in Alternating Current Work (theoretical and prac- 
tical); Electrical Measurements, Electro-Chemistry, Elec- 
trical Engineering Laboratory Work, Electrical Designing 
and Electric Railway Work. 

ROBERTSON, PHILIP WILLIAM KATTHAIN.—Dawson Fellowship; Sec- 
ond Carlyle Prize of $30; Honours in Metallurgy and Min- 

ing laboratory Work. 
































Gobi) 


ey 
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THIRD YEAR. 


Archer, Augustus R.—McCarthy Prize for Field Work; Third 
Mathenatical Prize; Prize in Graphical Statics. 

Burson, Herbe't A.—British Columbia Graduates’ Society Prize; 

Prizes in Direct Current Machinery, Dynamo Laboratory 
Work, and in Mathematics. 

Clement, Sheldon B.—McCarthy Prize for Field Work; Prizes in 
Surveyng, Practical Astronomy, Road Construction, De- 
Scriptive Geometry and Elementary Design. 

DeBlois, Willism H.—Prizes in Practical Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

Edwards, Willam Muir— First Mathematical Prize: Prize in 
Ore Dressing. 

Glassco, Archit P. S.—Prize in Dynamics of Machinery. 

McLaren, Johr H.—Prizes in Direct Current Machinery, Dynamo 
Laboratory Work, Testing Laboratory, Machine Design and 
Theory of Structures. 

Paterson, Charles S.—Prizes in Mineralogy, Geology and Metal- 
lurgy. 

Ward, Percy W.—Prize in Mechanical Drawing. 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
(In Order of Merit.) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Clement, Sheldon B., Clinton, Ont. 
*Blanchard, Arthur C. D., Windsor, N. S. 
*Gagnon, Edmund E., Westmount, Que. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


Burson, Herbert A., St. Catherines, Ont. 
McLaren, John H., Montreal, Que. 
Taylor, Charles W., Richwood, Ont. 
*Howard, Rupert F., Lachine, Que. 
Glassco, Archie P. S., Hamilton, Ont. 
scott, Henry M.; Montreal. 

Ward, Percy W., Lachine, Que. 
*Forman, Andrew S., Montreal. 
*Coussirat, Henri A., Montreal. 

Boyd, Hugh H., Montreal 

*Lloyd, Herbert M., New Westminster, B. C. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Wilson, Reginald C., Cumberland, (nt. 
schwitzer, Thomas H., Ottawa, Ont. 
*Cameron, Hugh D., Montreal, Que. 
*Burwell, Ernest V., London, Ont 
*Lowden, Warden King, Montreal. 
*Hampson, EK. Greville, Montreal. 
*Pyke, Gordon McT., Montreal. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 

Archer, Augustus R., New York, U.SA. 
Edwards, William M., Ottawa, Ont. 
"Fraser, Donald C.. New Glasgow, N. S 
*Ritchie, Joseph N., Halifax, N. §. 
*Frechette, Howells, Ottawa, Ont. 
*Ogilvie, Paul, Cumming’s Bridge, Ont. 
*Palmer, Ernest E., Toronto, Ont. 
*McKenzie, Bertram S., London, On‘. 
*Galbraith, Malcolm T.., Montreal. 
*Tupper, Charles, Vancouver, B. C. 
*White, Gerald V., Pembroke, Ont. (aegrotat) 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Paterson, Charles S., Montreal. 
DeBlois, William H., Halifax, N. S. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Corless, Charles V.—Scott Exhibition: 
matics, Physics and Surveying. 

De Pencier, Henry P.—Scott Prize of $15; 
Drawing. 

Heaman John A.—Prize for Mapping. 

Robertson, John F. 
Physics. 

Sterns, Frank E.—Scott Prize of $25; 
etry and Physics. 


Prizes in Chenistry, Mathe- 


Prize in Mechanical 


‘Prizes in Chemistry, Descriptive Geometry and 


Prizes in Desriptive Geom- 


PASSED THE SESSIONAT, EXAMINATIONS. 
(In Order of Merit.) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Heaman John A., London, O. 
Bigger, Howell, Ottawa, Ont. 
Borden, Henry P., Kentville, N. S. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


scott, Harry E., Napanee, Ont. 

Smith, J. Macdonald, Petitcodiac, N. B. 

Hicks, Thomas N., Perth, Ont. 

Jackson, Philip T., Toronto, Ont. 

Murphy, William E., Shelburne, N, S. 
Dunfield, John C. W., St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
MacKeen, Rupert T., Windsor, N.’S. 

*Mackay, Eric, St. Johns, Newfoundland. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


sterns, Frank E., Morell, P. E. I. 

Smith, Gerald M., St. Johns, Que. 

Addie, Thomas H., Sherbrooke, Que. 
*Newton, Samuel R., Drummondville, Que. 
*Baird, Alexander, Sherbrooke,Que. 


MINING ENGINEERING, 


Corless, Charles V., New Durham, Ont. 
Robertson, John F., Charlottetown, P. E. I 
De Pencier, Henry P., Vancouver, B. C. 
*Barwick, William S., Vancouver, B. C. 
*Meyers, Archie J., Listowel, Ont. 
*McBride, Wilbert G., Inglewood, Ont. 
*Coulson, John L., Toronto, Ont. 
*Campbell, Charles McK., Winnipeg, Man. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


*Cape, Ernest K., Hamilton, Ont. 


FIRST YEAR, 


Foreman, Alvah E.—Prizes for Descriptive Geometry, English, 
Mathematics and Physics. 

Hall, Oliver.—Prize for English. 

Jones, Harold W.—First Hutchison Prize for Freehand Drawing and 
Lettering. 

McCaskill, Kenneth.—Second Fleet Workshop Prize. 

McKay, Frederick A.—Prize for Descriptive Geometry, First Fleet 
Workshop Prize; Second Hutchison Prize for Freehand 
Drawing and Lettering. 
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PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


*To pass Supplemental exg 
+Matriculation conditione¢d. 


(In Order of Merit.) 
Foreman, Alvah E., Vancouver, B. C. 
Hall, Oliver, Washington, Ont. 
Roberts, Arthur R., Montreal. 
McKay, Frederick A., Montreal. 
Boright, Sherman H.., Sutton, Que. 
Brown, Frederick B., Montreal. 
Jones, Harold W., Ottawa, Ont. 
Cooper, Frank W., London, Ont. 
*+McCaskill, Kenneth, Barb, Ont. 
Peaslee, Alexander S. L., Defiance, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Richards, Charles C., Charlottetown, P. E. 1. 
Hayes, Albert O., Granby, Que. 
Keith, Fraser S., Smith’s Falls, Ont. ) 
Tilt, Edwin B., Goderich, Ont. ¢ OGM 
Rodger, Herbert F., St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
Gale, George G., Quebec, Que. 
+Gillies, George A., Carleton Place, Ont. 
Rowlands, Charles, Albany, N. Y., U. S. A. equal 
Graham, William E., Dundas, Ont. 
Stovel, Joseph H., Coraopolis, Pa., U.S. A. 
+McDonald, James F., Westville, N. S. 
;Anderson, Lewis B., Lunenburg, N. §. 
+Kendall, George., Vancouver, B. C. 
Blatch, Harry E., St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
Ross, James G., Embro, Ont. 
Trimingham, Charles L., Barbadoes, W. I. ( equal 
Thorpe, William H., Montreal. 
*+Morse, William H., Bridgetown, N. §. 
Musgrave, Robert, Duncans, B. C. 
“McKergow, Charles M., Westmount, Que. 
Baker, William E., Montreal. 
Cohen, Harris, Montreal. 
*+Fraser, Thomas C., New Glasgow, N. S. 
;Lambart, Howard F., New Edinburgh, Ont. 
James, Bertram, Heart’s Content, Newfoundland. 
*Cole, G. Percy, Montreal. 
*Langley, Albert G., Victoria, B. C. 
*Pemberton, William P. D., Gonzales, Victoria, B. C. 
*Musgrave, William N., Duncans, B. C. 
*Oakes, Francis H., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
*Yuile, Herbert, Montreal. 
*Denne, Reginald D. L., Montreal. 
*+Porter, William J. D. A., Douglastown, N. B. 
*Landry, Pierre A., Dorchester, N. B. 
*Barclay, Malcolm D., Montreal. 
*+Cameron, John A., Hamilton, Ont. 
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STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT MACHINERY. 


FourtH Yrear.—Class /.—Nelson, Miller (A. K.), Allen, St. George, Cornwall. 


Class 1J.—Montgomery, Duncan, Glasscou WJ. G.). Class 1/JJ.—Fraser; 
(J. W.). 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING AND DESIGN. 
SECOND YEaR.—-Classi.—None. Class J1.—None. Class 1I].—-Pratt. 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNING (SRSSIONAL WORK). 
FourtH Yrar.—Class J.—Northwood. 


Toirp Yrar.—Class J.—None. Class JJ.—Hutehings, (G. H.). Class I1I— 
Hutchings (8S. C.). 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNING (SPECIAL COURSE.) 
Fourta Year.—Class J.—Staveley. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING (SESSIONAL WORK.) 


SECOND YRAR.—(Civil Lngineering Course) —Class F.—None. Class I1.—Big- 
ger. Class [//.—Beck, Borden. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Tarp YEAR.—Class /.—Northwood. Class //.—None. Class IJJ.—Hutchings 
(G. H.), Hutchings (S. C,). 


ARCHITECTURE, ELEMENTS OF, 


SxrconD Yrar.—Class I.—None. Class 11 —Northwood. Class I]].—Pratt.* 


* Supplemental in Designing, 
ARCHITECTURE, HISTORY OF. 


Tarrp Year.—Class I-—Northwood. Class I7..—Hutchings (G- H.). Class 11I.— 
Hutchings (S. C.). 


Seconp YEAR.—Class I.—Northwood, Class 1/,--None. Class [1/.—Pratt. 
ART HISTORY. 


Tarp Year.—Class 1.—Northwood. Class 1J.—Hutchings (@. H.), and Hutchings 
(SS. C.), equal. 


ASSAYING (THEORETICAL), 


Fourth YEAR. 





Class I.—None. Class 1/.—Gillean; Cowans and Leman, equal ; 
Andrewes, Robertson (P. W. K.).—Class I7I.—-Donaldson, Corriveau, 
Moore, Cary, Maclennan, Buchanan, Nicholls. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Sgconp Year.— Class J.—Heaman, Northwood, Hutchings (G@. H.). Class L— 
Hutchings (5S. C.), Bigger, Pratt. Class 11/.—Borden, Beck. 


ae 


SECOND YEAR.—( 


Speciat) — Class [.—Heaman. 
CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL. 
Tamrp Yrar.—Class /—Paterson, DeBlois. Class 1I.—-L 


Fourtu YEAR. 


Tarrp YEAR.—Class 


Tamp Yrar.—( Civil 


Class ] 
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CHEMISTRY. 


CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC, 


None. Class /]J. —Barber. 


CHEMISTRY, ORGANIC. 


/.—Paterson. Class [T.—DeBlois. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


Engineering Course).—Class | Pe 


Gagnon, Blanchard. 


SeconD Year,.—Class 1.—-Robertson (F. A 
M.), Barwick, De | 


Jo 


r 
Jlement. 
















1 
abdatt. 


Class 


Il.— 


-) and Sterns, equal; Corless, Smith (J. 
rencier, Heaman, Addie, Smith (G. M.) 
Hicks, Jackson, Beck, Meyers, Bigger, Baird. 


Class 1I,— 


Class I1I.—MacKeen : 


Campbell and Murphy, equal ; Newton, Borden, Dunfield, Mackay (E.). 


First Yrar.—McKay (F. A.), Foreman ( 


\ 


A.E.), Boright, Ha 


ll, Me UVaskill, Hayes, 


Cooper, Roberts, Keith, Jones; Graham and McKergow. Class IJ.— 
Brown and Lambart and Tilt, equal; Morse, Cole; Gale and Kendall, 


equal : 


Richa rds, 


Denne, Fraser (T. C.) 


? 


Ander 


son, Thorpe, Gillies 


Stovel; McDonald and Ross, !equal ; Cohen, Pemberton, Class I7J 


Rowlands ; 


Baker, Blate 


FourTH YEAR.—(Civil Engineering Course).—Class 1.—Byers, } 


Musgrave (R.) and Peaslee, equal ; 


h, Gault, Cameron, James. 


DDSIGNING. 


Trimingham, Redger 


surgoyne, Ewart. 


(Hlectrical Engineering Course)—Class I—Allen (S. J.) and Cornwall 
and Nelson, equal; Duncan and Fraser (J. W.) and Glasseo (J. G.) and 


Miller (A. K.), equal; Montgomery and Shepherd and St George, equal 


. Class J.—Hamilton, Walker. 
I1.—Smith (G.B.), Arkley, Macmaster. 


(Mechanical 


Engineering Course) 


Class 


Class III,—Neville, Osborne, 


Sise. (Mining Engineering Course).—Class J. —Allan (L.); Corriveau 


and Gillean and Moore, equal; Leman. 
Cowans, Buchanan. 


Tutrp YEAR—(Ctvil Engineering Course).—Class I.—Clement and Gag 


Blanchard. 


Class 1I/.—Nicholls, Stevens. 


DIRECT CURRENT MACHINERY. 


Class II.—Robertson (P. W. K), 


gnon, equal ; 


Tarp YEAR.—Class J.—Burson, McLaren (J. H.), Coussirat, Scott (H. M.) Taylor. 
Class [1.—Glassco (A. P.S.), Howard (R.F.), Boyd. Class L1T.—Ward, 


Lloyd, Higman, Forman (A. 8S.) 
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DYNAMICS OF MACHINERY. 


Fourta YeAR.—( Electrical Engineering Course).—Class 1.—Allen (8. J.). Class 
IT.—Glassco (J. G.) and Nelson, equal; Miller (A. K.). Class 1J1.— 
Montgomery, Cornwall, St. George, Duncan, Fraser (J. W.). (Mechanical 
Engineering Course).—Class 1—Walker. Class I1.—Neville, Arkley, 
Hamilton, Macmaster. Class J//.—Osborne, Smith (G. B.), Sise. 

Tarp Year.—Class J.—Glassco (A. P. S.), Burson, McLaren (J. H.). Class IJ, 
—Wilson, Hampson, Taylor. Class 1///.—Ward, Forman (A. §.), Scott 
(H. M.); Coussirat and Higman,equal; Boyd*and Lloyd, equal; Schwit- 


zer, Lowden, Pyke, Cameron, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Fourra Yrar.—Class J.—Allen ; Duncan and Nelson, equal. Class //.—Glasseo 
(J. G.), Shepherd, St. George, Miller (A. K.). Class £1/.—Cornwalh 
Fraser (J. W.), Montgomery. 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. 


FourtH Year.—Class [.—Allen (8. J.) and Nelson, equal; Duncan. Class I1.— 
Cornwall, Glassco (J. G.), Montgomery, St. George, Fraser (J. W,), 
Miller (A. K.). 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, 


Fourts Yrear.—Class J.—Duncan and Nelson, equal; Allen (S. J.) Fraser (J. 
W:). Class /I.—St. George, Miller (A. K.), Glassco (J. G.), Montgomery, 
Cornwall. 

ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 


Fourta Yrar.—Olass [.—Nelson, Dunean, Allen (8. J.), Class 11.—Cornwall 
and Fraser (J. W.), and Glassco (J. C.), equal; Miller (A. K,) and Mont. 
gomery, equal ; St. George. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


Tuirp Yrar.—Class J.—Burson, McLaren (J. H.), Taylor. Olass JJ.—Ward, 
Glassco (A. P. S.). Class I/J.—Howard (R. F.), Coussirat, Scott (H. M.) 
Boyd, Forman, Higman,' 
Special Hxamination.—Class L[.—Lloyd. 


ENGLISH. 


Fmst Yrar.— Class 7.—Foreman (A. E.) and Hall, equal; Brown, McKay, Jones; 
Hayes and Stovel, equal; Boright; Keith and Oakes and Ross, equal; 
Cohen; McDonald and Peaslee and Trimingham, equal. Class /1.— 
Gale and Rodger and Rowlands, equal; Blatch and McKergow, equal; 
McCaskill; James and Morse and Roberts, equal; Cooper; Tilt and Yuile, 
equal ; Anderson ; Gillies and Kendall, equal ; Musgrave (R.) and Richards, 
equal; Baker; Musgrave (W. N.) and Sims and Warrington, equal. 
Class I]].—Savage; Denne and Langley, equal; Fraser (T. C.) and 
Gault and Graham, ‘equal; Barclay, Eaton, Robillard, Lambart ; Thorpe 
and Kerr, equal; Macfarlane, Valliéres de St. Real. 





































DRAWING. 


Fourta Year.—(Architectural Vourse).—Class 1—Staveler 
tS } Ciass 1.—Staveley. 
Tamrp YRAr.—( Architectural 0 1 | 
Y KAR. { A ChRiléE Th { uTSe. (lass /l.—None Class 1[I.—Northwood. 
SeoonD Year.—( Architectural Course).—Class I.—Hutchinges (@. H.). Clase LE. 


—Pratt. Class I/J.—Hutchings (S. C.) 

First YrEar.—class /.—Jones and McK iy (FF. A.). equal; Anderson and Cole and 
Thorpe, equal ; Brown and © oper and Hayes and Morse, equal ; McCaskill 
and Musgrave (R.) and Roberts ‘qual; McKergow and Robillard, equal ; 

James and Lambart and Tilt, e jual; Peaslee. Class J/.—Graham : 

Boright and Kendall, equal; Foreman (A. KE. ) and Hall and Keith, equal 
2 " ) ‘ ? 

Denne, Gale, Morgan; Langley and Richards. equal; Fraser (T. C.) and 

Gillies, equal; Baker, Cameron: Macleod and Musgrave cw. N.) and 

Savage, equal. Class 1/1.—Ross: Blatch and Gault and Rowlands and 

stovel, equal; Rodger and Warrington, equal; Cohen and McDonald, 

equal; Oakes ; Sims and Trimingham, equal; Valliéres de St Real: Eaton 
and Yuile, equal. : 


GEODES 


Le 


Fourta Yrar.—cClass J].—Ewart. Class II.—None. Class 11I.—Burgoyne, 
Byers. 


GEODETIC FIELD WORK, 


Fourta Yrar.— Class 1.—Ewart.—Class 1/.—Burgoyne and Byers, equal. 


GEOLOGY. 


Tuirp Yrar.—Class J.—Paterson, DeBlois. Class J.—Edwards, Ritchie, Archer, 
Clement, Labatt, McKenzie, Galbraith, Blanchard, Ogilvie. Clase J/J.—~ 
Blue, Palmer, Frechette, White, Tupper, Flint. 


GEOLOGY AND ORE DEPOSITS. 


Fourta YHArR.—Class J.—Andrewes, Gillean. Class JZ. Maclennan, Robertson 
(P. W. K.), Cowans, Corriveau, Leman, Cary, Moore. Class IJ[.— 
Donaldson, Buchanan; Nicholls aud Stevens, equal. 


GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


Fourtu "Yrar.—Class J.—None. Class J/.—Burgoyne; Byers and Ewart 
qual. 

Tarp Yrear.—Class J.—Archer; Burson and Clement and Frechette, equal ; 
Edwards and McLaren (J. H.) and Scott (H. M.), equal; Burwell, 
Northwood; Higman and Palmer, equal; Coussirat and McKenzie, equal; 
Fraser (D. ©.) and Schwitzer, equal; Ogilvie and Taylor and Ward, 
equal.— Class i[.—Blanchard and Howard (R. F.) equal; Blue; Allan 
(L.) and Cameron and Ritchie, equal; Boyd and Galbraith, equal ; 
Gagnon ; Lowden and Tupper, equal; Flint; Forman (A. 8.) ana Lloyd 

and White, equal. Class LII.—Glasseo (A. P. S.); Hampson and Wilson 


equal; Millar (J-L.), Reynolds, Brecken, Pyke, Burchell. 
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HYDRAULICS. 


= 


& 


oURTH YEAR.—(Civil and Mechanical Engineering Courses.)\—Class I .—None, 
Class JJ.—Hamilton, Ewart, Walker, Byers, Arkley. Class II1.— 
Neville; Macmaster and Osborne, equal; Burgoyne, Sise, Smith (G.B), 
(Llectrical and Mining Engineering Courses.)—Class I.—Allen (S.J.) 
and Nelson, equal; Gillean, Shepherd, Duncan. Class 1J.—Percy, Corn- 
wall, Glassco (J-G.), Corriveau; Buchanan and Cowans, equal; Miller 
(A.K.), Robertson (P.W. K.); Moore and St George, equal. Class JII.— 
Montgomery; Donaldson and Fraser (J. W.), equal; Allan (L.); 
Nicholls and Stevens, equal. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, 


#ourtH Yrar.—(Electrical Engineering Courses).—class I.—Nelson, Allan (S.J.). 
Class {1.—Oorriveau ; Duncan and Fraser (J.W.), equal ; Miller (A.K,), 
Cornwall. Class /{/.—St George, Glassco (J.G.), Montgomery. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY AND HYDRAULIC LABORATORY. 


Fourth Ysar.—(Civil and Mechanical Engineering Courses).—Class I.— 
None, Class J/,—Ewart, Walker; Macmaster and Neville, equal ; 
Osborne, Hamilton; Byers and Sise, equal. Class LII,.—Burgoyne, Smith 
(G.B.), Arkley. 


HYGIENE, 


Turd YEAR.—Class J.—Northwood. Class JJ.—Hutchings (G. H.). Class 11L.— 
Hutchings (S. C.). 


KINEMATICS OF MACHINES. 


BOOND YEAR.—Class J.—None, Class JI.—Scott (H., E.), Smith (G. M.), 
Hicks, Sterns, MacKeen, Smith (J. M.) and Jackson, equal; Dunfield, 
Murphy, Addie, Class [J/.—Mackay (E.), Newton; Baird and Hdgar, 
equal; Peck, Mathers, Pearson. 


LABORATORIES, 


Fourth Yrar.—(Assay Laloratory),—Class I.—Corriveau and Gillean and 
Leman and Robertson (P. W. K.), equal. Class J7.—Maclennan and 
Moore, equal; Barber; Cary and Cowans, equal. Class [JJ.—Buchanan; 
Donaldson and Nicholls, equal. 


FPourta Year.—(Chemical Laboratory). (Mining Engineering Course).—Class 
/.—Gillean, Howard (L. 0.), Andrewes, Leman, Robertson. Clas» II. 
Corriveau, Maclennan, Moore, Cary. Class LII.—Cowans, Stevens, 
Maclaren (G. M.), Buchanan, Donaldson, Nicholls. (Chemistry Course — 
Class I.—None. Class JJ.—Barber. 


Tuirp YrAr.—(Chemical Laboratory). (Mining Engineering Course).—Class I. 
—Fraser (D. C.), Reynolds, Ritchie, McKenzie, Archer. Class II.— 
Galbraith ; Edwards and Frechette, equal; Flint, White, Tupper, Palmer, 
Burchell Ogilvie (Chemistry Course)—Class I,—DeBlois, Paterson. 





SE OND Yt 


U2 Engi 7 Course. Special).—Class /,—Heaman. 
Klectrica nd Mechanical Eingineering Course 8, opt. \— Class 1.— 
Jackson, Class l1.—Sterns, *Hartz. Mining Engine eering Course.— 
Class 1.—Corl Robertson (J. F.); Barwick and DePencier, equal. 


pel] ma Meyers. equal Coulson, McBride, Maclaren 
{ vara . « 2 } } : 

(I iy , [ Orcneron: I tnd Johnston. equal avg rawtord, Lockerby. 
( ( 1h e Wi x j Ty f ‘ou 12, ee ( ¥ 


(28 / N me. Olase 7 2 iB Cape. 
Fourtw Yrear.—/ Electr; ie | 


-Class J.—Dunean and Glasseo (J. G.)s 

equal; Allen (S,. J. qual; Shepherd; Fraser (J. W.) and 

Montgomery, equal; Miller (A. K.) and St. George. equal. Class Ll.— 
Cornwall. 

‘THIRD Y RBAR.- -( Klectrical Laborat ry).— Class 1.—Burson and MeLaren (J. H.), 

equal; Taylor. Class J/ Howard (R. F.), Forman (A. 8 Lloyd, 


, = 98 
Coussirat. Class [I7.—Seott H. M. Ward and Boyd, equal; Glassco 


RFS.) and Higman, equal; Wakeling and Brecken, equal. 
FourtH YErar.— Geodetic Laboratory).—Class I.—Ewart, Class IT.- Burgoyne 
and Byers, equal. 


YOO . ; ; ; ; 7 Clos 1 : 3 
First YEAR.—( Mathematical Laboratory -Class J. Roberts, Gillies: Uole and 


Hall, equal; McCaskill and Rowlands, equal: Gale and Graham and 

Jones and Keith and McKay (F. A.) and Peaslee and Trimingham, equal ; 
Anderson and Boright and Foreman ;A. E.) and Hayes and Kendall 
and Stovel, equal. Olass J7.—Blatch and McDonald and Musgrave (R.) 
and Ross and Rodger and Tilt, equal; Richards; Baker and Brown and 
Cohen and Cooper and Langley and Oakes, equal; Musgrave (W. N.) 
and Thorpe, equal; Cameron and Cushing and Landry and Yuile, equal; 
Denne and Lambart and Morse and Robillard, equal ; Barclay and Gault 
and James, equal, Class JI1.—MacLeod. 

FouRtH Yrar.—( Mechanical Engineering Laboratory).—Class /.—Hamilton, 
Walker. Class /1,—Neville, Sise, Arkley, Macmaster, Osborne, Smith 
(G, B.) 

FourtaH Yrar.— Mining and Metallurgical Laboratory).—Class I.—Gilleax 
and Leman, equal; Andrewes; Corriveau and Robertson (P, W. K,), 
equal, Class /7.—Moore and Maclennan. equal; Allan (L.) and Cowans 


equal 3 Buchanan. Class /1I.—Cary, Stevens, Nicholls, 


, 

Tuirp Yrar.— (Physical Laboratory). (Civil, Mechanical, Mining Engineering 
and Chemistry Courses).—Class /,—Labatt, Schwitzer, Burchell; Flixt 
and Gagnon, and Paterson, equal; Pyke. Class J/.—Burwell and 
Edwards and Fraser (D. C.), equal; Millar (J. L.); Cameron and Me- 
Kenzie and Palmer, equal; Clement and Lowden and Ritchie, equal ; 
Frechette and Ogilvie and Wilson, equal; Blanchard and Reynolds and 
Tupper and White, equal: Hampson. Class J//.—(Galbraith : Archer and 
DeBlois, equal; Blue, Jamieson. (Hlectrical Engineering Course), 
—Class /,—Burson, McLaren (J. H,). Class 11,—Coussi rat, Scott (H, 
M.). Class J17.—Forman (A, 8.) and Taylor, equal; Lloyd, Ward, 
Boyd, Glassco (A. P.5,), Higman, 


*To pass Supplemental in paper. 
Y 





















































































SzoonpYearR.—(Ph ysical Laboratory)—Class J—Corless ; Smith (@. M.) and 
Smith (J, M.), equal; MacKeen and Murphy and Newton, equal; Addie 


r/ : ., : 

and Bigger and Heaman and Sterns, equal; Baird and Beck and Coulson 
1 and Dunfield, equal; Barwick and Campbell and DePencier and Edgar 
/ and Hicks and Pearson, equal. Class IJ,—Dupuis; Jackson and 


Robertson (J. F.), equal; Cape and Crawford and Pratt, equal; Mackay 
EK.) and Maclaren (F, H.) and Meyers, equal; Borden and McBride, 
equal; Johnston; Brainerd and Mathers, equal. Class 11.—Ralph; 


Lawrence and Sewell, equal ; Peck. 


First Year.— Physical Laboratory.—Class 1.—Boright, Brown ; Hall and Mac- 
farlane and McKay (F. A.), equal; Foreman (A. E.) and Hayes and Me- 
Caskill and McDonald, equal; Fraser and Jones and Keith, equal ; 
Porter ; Cole and McKergow and Richards and Roberts, equal ; Gale and 
Gillies, equal; Gault and Graham, equal; Musgrave (R.) and Rowlands, 
equal; Baker and Peaslee and Ross and Stovel and Thorpe and Tilt, 
equal. Class 17,—Robillard and Rodger, equal; Anderson and Cooper and 
Kerr and Langley and Morse and Warrington, equal; Cameron and Lan- 
dry and Cohen and James and Meldrum, equal ; Blatch and Musgrave (W. 
N.) and Oakes, equal ; Kendall and Lambart and Savage and Whiteway 
and Yuile, equal; Denne. Class /17,—Lockerby and Trimingham, equal ; 
Katon; MacLeod and Smith (R. E.), equal; Barclay and Pemberton 
equal; Valliéres de St. Réal, Sims, Morgan. 


Fourtu YBAR.—( Testing Laboratory).—Class Fi 
equal, 


Ewart ; Burgoyne and Byers, 





THIRD YEaR.—( Testing Laboratory).—Class 1.—MeLaren (J. H.), Archer, Burson 3 
Blanchard and Cameron and Clement and Ward, equal. Class I1.— 
Frechette and Wilson, equal ; Schwitzer and Taylor and Tupper, equal ; 
Gagnon; Allan (L.) and Boyd and Glassco (A. P. 8.) and Wilson, equal. 
Class {1I.—Coussirat and Fraser (UD. ©.) and Lowden and Ogilvie and 
Scott (H.M.), equal; Edwards and McKenzie and Reynolds, equal ; 
Blue and Flint and Hampson and Lloyd and Ritchie, equal ; Howard 
(R. F.) and Palmer, equal ; Burwell and Higman, equal ; Green. 


LETTERING. 


First Year.—Class J.—Jones ; Brown and Cole and McKay (F. A,), equal ; 
Peaslee ; Foreman (A. BE.) and Graham, equal ; Cooper and Hall and 
Roberts and Thorpe, equal ; McCaskill ; Blatech and James and Keith 
and McKergow and Musgrave (R.) and Robillard, equal: Denne and 
Hayes, equal; Gale and Lambart and Langley and Tilt, equal ; Musgrave 
(W.N.) and Warrington, equal ; Kendall and Rodger and Trimingham, 
equal ; Baker. Class /J.—Anderson and Gillies and Kerr and McDonald, 
equal; Barclay, Ross, Boright and Gault and Richards, equal ; Stovel 
and Yuile, equal ; Cameron and Rowlands, equal ; Fraser(T. C-), Morse, 
Cohen; Macfarlane and Savage, equal ; Oakes and Sime and Valliéres de 
St. Réal, equal ; Landry. Class LJ],—MacLeod,' Pemberton, Eaton. 








MACHINE DESIGN. 
Fourtn Yr AR.—( Hlectriea] Engineering Course). Class J.—Allen (8. ) ms 
Pilani: baal Clase Ii.—Miller (A. K.); Glasseo (J, G.) and Shepherd, 
equal ; Duncan; Oornwall and St. George, equal. Class IJ[.—Mont- 
gomery, Fraser (J. W) (Mechanical A ngine ring Course). Class IL— 
None. Class 17—Walker Class IJ] —Macmaster and Neville, equal 
Hamilton and 0 jual ; Arkley, Smith (G. B.). 
THIRD YrAr.—class /.—M. Laren (J. H.); Boyd and Glassco (A. P. oe Agi 
Witson, equal. Class J] ircher, Burson, Ritchie, Pyke, Burwell, 
Taylor, Schwitzey Class LII,.—Ward (P. W-), Ogilvie, Forman (A.8 


> bh 


»)! 


Lloyd ; Millar (J, L, ) and upper, equal ; Frechette, Coussirat ; Scott 
(H. M.) and Whit: , equal; Howard (R. F.), Edwards. 
M. N ¢ 


Tarp Year.— civil Engineering Course) Class {—None. Class JJ.—Blanchard 


and Gagnon, equal: ( ment. (Mining Engineering Course). Class I. 
Archer and McKenzie, equal ; Frechette and Galbraith, equal. Class IJ 
—Fraser (D. C.), White, Edwards 


Palmer and Tupper, equal ; Ritchie, 
Ogilvie. Class J77.—Blue, Flint : 


Burchell and Reynolds, equal. 

SECOND YuAR.—( Mining Engineering Course). Class I.- -Heaman, Borden. Class 
fI.—Bigger, Beck, (Mining Engineering Course). Class /,—Campbell, 
Robertson (J, F.) Class LI.—Barwick, De Pencier, Porcheron ; Corless 


and Ooulson, equal; Meyers. Class {{I.—Crawford, Brainerd, Me. 
Bride, Maclaren (F, H .) 


MATHEMATICS 


Tarp YEAR.—Caleulus, ete. class I.—McLaren (J. H,); Archer and Clement, 

equal ; Burson, Palmer. Class [/.—Fraser (D. C .), Ward ; Edwards and 
Ogilvie and Pyke, equal ; Schwitzer, Glassco (A. P, §S,), Coussirat. 
Class [II.—Lowden and Scott (H. M.), equal ; Howard (R. F.), Taylor 
Cameron and Hampson and McKenzie, equal ; Blanchard and Blue and 


Boyd and Burwell and Galbraith and Reynolds and Ritchie and White 
and Wilson, equal. 


Mechanics.—Class Z.—Burson, Glasseo (A. P, S.), Archer ; Edwards and 
Fraser(D. C.) and McLaren (J. H.) and Taylor, equal. Class [7,—Clement 
and Foreman (A. S.), equal ; Cameron and Hampson and Howard (R.-F.), 
and Ritchie and Schwitzer, equal ; Scott (H. M.), Blue and Ward, equal 
Higman and Wilson, equal. Class LTI,—Ogilvie and Palmer, equal ; 
Boyd ; Blanchard and Galbraith and Lowden, equal ; Coussirat and 
Frechette and Miller (J. L-), equal ; Tupper ; Gagnon and McKenzie, 
equal; Pyke. 

SECOND YEAR.— Analytical Geometry.—Class 1 -—Corless, De Pencier, Sterns ; 
Addie and Robertson (J. F.) and Scott (H. E.), equal ; Bigger and Smith, 
(G.), equal. Class IJ.—Barwick, Jackson, Heaman, Hicks, Mackay (E.), 
Ralph, Meyers. Class //J.—MacKeen and Murphy, equal; Baird and 
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Smith (J. M.), equal; Dunfield, Borden, Newton, Maclaren (F. H.), 
Coulson. 

Calculus.—class .—Corless, Scott (H.E.), Robertson (J_F.), Sterns, 
Class IIT.— Bigger, DePencier, Murphy ; Addie and Smith (J.M,), equal; 
Hicks. class 177.—Smith, (G.) Newton, McBride, Baird, Meyers, Heaman ; 
Dunfield and MacKeen, equal ; Brainerd ; Cape and Jackson and Mackay 
(E.), equal ; Borden. 

Mechanics.—Class [.—Oorless and DePencier, equal ; Robertson (J .F.) 
Sterns- Class K.), Smith (@, M.), Smith (J. M), Hicks, 
Heaman, MacKeen, Barwick. Class I//.—Bigger; Jackson and Murphy, 
equal; Mathers, Newton, Meyers; Dunfield and McBride, equal ; Addie 


and Borden and Mackay (H.) equal. 


Tk—Sceott (H. 


First Yrar.—(Algebra).—Class 1.—Foreman (A.#.), Cooper; Hall and Roberts, 


—_—_—— 


*Supplemental in Plane Geometry. 


equal ; Brown, McCaskill, Rowlands ; Jones and McKay (F.A.), equal; Tilt. 
Class II.—Peaslee , equal; Boright; Hayes and Trimingham, 
equal; McDonald and Richards, equal; Rodger ; Graham and Stovel, 
equal; Barclay and Gale, equal; Anderson, Fraser (T. C.), Cohen; Keith 
Class I1T,—-Pemberton ; 


and Ross 


and Musgrave (W.N.), equal; Baker, Gillies. 
Blatch and Kendall and Thorpe, equal ; Oakes ; Landry and Musgrave (R.), 
equal ; Langley, Lambart ; James and Yuile, equal. 

Dynamics.—Class I.—Hall, Boright, Roberts ; Foreman (A.E.), and Jones 
equal ; Cooper and McKay (F.A.), equal ; Keith ; Peaslee and Stovel, equal ; 
Pemberton. Class IJ.—Blatch and Rodger and Tilt, equal; Richards ; 
Brown and Gillies, equal ; McCaskill; Anderson and Gale and Morse, 
equal; Trimingham ; Graham and Kendall and McDonald, equal. Class 
Ijz7.~Baker and McKergow and Thorpe, equal; Musgrave (R.) ; Cole and 
Hayes, equal; Langley; Cohen and James, equal ; Cameron; Kerr and 
Lambart and Porter, equal; Macfarlane; Musgrave (W.N.) and Smith 
(R.E.), equal ; Barclay and Landry and Ross and Rowlands, equal, 


Geometry.—Class I,—Foreman (A. E.), Richards, Peaslee, Brown, Hall ; 
Zodger and Rowlands, equal; MeUaskill, Roberts, Cooper. Class. II,— 
Anderson, Boright, Jones, Landry ; Fraser (T.C.) and Hayes, equal ; Gale, 
Oakes ; Baker and Graham and Morse, equal ; Stovel, Gillies, Warrington, 
Cohen ; McKay (F. A.) and Tilt, equal; Langley ; Keith and Kendall, 
equal. Class JII.—Blatch and Ross, Musgrave (R.), Yuile, James ; Kerr 
and McDonald and Trimingham, equal ; Cameron and Thorpe, equal ; 
Smith (R.E.) ; *Cole and Lambart, equal ; Musgrave (W. N.), McKergow, 
*Porter, *Savage, *Robillard. 

Trigonometry.—Class 7.—Oooper and Foreman (A. E.), equal ; Brown 
Hall, McDonald, Peaslee, Roberts. Class 1/.—Pemberton and Rodger and 
Rowlands and Stovel, equal ; Boright and Jones and Oakes, equal ; Hayes 
and Tilt, equal; McKay (F. A.) and Thorpe, equal ; Richards, James, 
Musgrave (W.N.),Gale ; McCaskill and McKergow, equal ; Gillies, Musgrave 
(R.) ; Baker and Fraser (T. C.), equal; Morse ; Lambert and Trimingham, 
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ual; Kendall, Langley, Cohen. Class li/.—Cole and Graham and 
Keith, equal - Barclay and Blatch and Landry and Ross, equal; Mac- 


Anderson and Yuile. equal ; Sims, Whiteway., 
MECHANICAL DRAWING, 


‘trical Engineering Course.)—Class I.—Ward. Class [1.— 
Scott (H. E.), Burson. McLaren (J. , Coussirat, Higman, Taylor. 
Class 117.—Lloyd, Brecken ; Boyd and Forman (A. 8.), equal; Glasseo 
(A. P.S.) and Scott (H. M. ), equal. (Mechanical Engineering Cours J 
—Class 1.—None. Class JI.—Lowden, Cameron, Wilson. Burwell. 
Class I11,.—Schwitzer. Hampson. 
l.—None. Clase 1/.—Archer: McKenzie and Porcheron, equal; Gal- 
braith, Fraser (D. C.), Edwards. Olase /iJ.—Palmer, Allan (L.); Fre- 


. . Hin 
(Mining Engineering Course.) —Class 


chette and Tupper, equal; hitchie, 

SECOND YEAR.—Class J. -Campbell and De Pencier. equal ; Robertson (J. | 
Barwick and Corless, equal. Class lI .—Newton. Sterns, MacKeen, 
Addie, Smith (J. M.), Smith (G.), Murphy, Hicks, Baird, Edgar. Class 
Ll1.—Brainerd and Dunfield and Mathers, 
Meyers, McBride, Meldrum, Hartz. Craw ford, 


equal; Jackson, Coulson, 


METALLURGY. 
THIRD YEAR.—Class  1.—DeBlois and Paterson, equal; Frechette, Edwards, 
Archer, Labatt. Class II.—Reynolds ; McKenzie and Ogilvie, equal ; 
Ritchie, Burchell ; Flint and Palmer, equal; Fraser (D. U.), Tupper, 
Class {11,—Galbraith, Blue, White CG. “Vn 


METALLURGY (ADVANCED), 


Fourtu YEAR.—Class I.—Cowans, Gillean 3 Robertson (P. W. K.), and Andrewes, 
equal; Corriveau. Class 17.—Moore. Maclennan, Allan (L.), Nichols, 
Buchanan, Cary. Class IJ7.—Donaldson. Leman, Stevens. 


METALLURGY (IRON, STEEL, ALLOYS, ETO.) 


Fourth YrLar.—Class I.—Gillean, Robertson (P. W. K.), Moore, Class IZ,—An- 
drewes, Maclennan, Oorriveau, Cary, Cowans, Stevens, Allan (L.), Walker, 
Buchanan. Class Ilf.—Arkley and Neville, equal ; Hamilton and 
Nicholls, equal; Donaldson, Macmaster } Osborne and Sise and Smith, 
equal, 

METALLURGY (GOLD AND SILVER.) 


FOURTH YEAR.—Class I.—Gillean ‘and Robertson (P. W. K.), equal: Class Ii.— 
Leman; Cowans and Maclennan and Moore, equal ; Allan (L.) and An- 
drewes, equal; Corriveau. Class J11,—Stevens, Donaldson, Buchanan, 
Cary, Nicholls. 


MINERALOGY ADVANCED. 


Fourtu Year.—Class I.—Gillean. Class 11.—Corriveau, Leman, Andrewes, 
Barber, Maclennan, Nicholls, Robertson (P. W.K.). Class UIT,—Cary, 
Howard (L, 0.), Moore, 3uchanan, Cowans. 





















































Tuirp YeAR.-—Class I.—Paterson, DeBlois. Class I7.—Edwards, Archer. Class 
III.--Qgilvie, Reynolds, Frechette, Labatt; McKenzie and Palmer and 
Tupper, equal ; Flint, Fraser( D. C.), Ritchie, Galbraith. 

MINERALOGY (DETERMINATIVE). 

THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Paterson, Ritchie, DeBlois, Archer, Maclennan. Class II, 
—Edwards, Fraser (D. C.), Frechette. Class I1I.—Gatbraith, Flint, Bur 
chell, McKenzie, Reynolds; Ogilvie and Palmer, equal ; *Labatt, *Tupper. 

*To pass Supplemental in practical work. 
MINING, 
FourtH Y8AR.—Class J.—Robertson (P. W. K.) . Class I7.—Gillean and Moore, 


equal; Andrewes, Corriveau, Leman, Maclennan; Allan (L.), sand 
Cowans, equal; Cary, Nicholls, Class 1J7.—Donaldson, Buchanan, Stevens, 


MINING MACHINERY (OPTIONAL). 


FourtH Year.—Class [.—Moore; Corriveau and Gillean and Robertson (P. W. 
K.), equal. Class JJ.—Allan (L.) and Leman and Nicholls, equal ; Cary, 
Stevens. Class JJ/.—Cowans. 


MODELLING. 


Fourtsa Yrar.—Class J.—Staveley. 
TuirD YEAR.—OClass J.—Northwood. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINERRING (ROADS, ETC.). 


Tarp YEAR.—Class 1.—Clement. Class JJ.—Blanchard. Class L1I,—Green, 


J . 
Gagnon. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (SANITARY). 





THrRp AND FourtTH YEars.—Class 7.—Ewart, Blanchard. Class [J.—Burgoyne, 


Clement and Byers, equal ; Gagnon, 


ORE DRESSING. 


FourtH YEAR.—Class J.—Andrewes, Moore, Maclennan; Corriyeau and Robert- 
son (P. W. K.), equal. Class /7.—Leman, Gillean; Allan (L.) and 
Nicholls, equal; Cowans. Class 11J,—Donaldson, Buchanan, Stevens, 
Cary. 

TairD YeEaR—Class j[.—Edwards; Archer and Frechette, equal; Ritchie, 
Class I7,—Reynolds, MeKenzie, Flint, Galbraith, Palmer, Fraser (D. C.); 
White (G. V.). Class 111,—Ogilvie, Burchell, Tupper. 

PALZHZONTOLOGY (OPTIONAL). 
FourtH Yrar.—Class 1.—None. Class I/,—Andrewes and Maclennan, equal. 
PETROGRAPHY. 

Fourta Ywar.—Class J—Maclennan and Gillean, equal. Class yy.—Leman, 

Corriveau; Andrewes and Stevens, equal; Robertson (P. W. K.), 


Cowans, Nicholls; Moore and Donaldson, equal; Cary. Class UL— 
Buchanan. 
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PHYSICS. 
THirD Yrar.—(Class /.—Burson, Clement, McLaren (J. H., Kdwards; Archer 


ind De Blois, equal. class IT.—Coussirat, Paterson ; Lloyd and Taylor, 


equal; Hioeman Class IT].—Reynolds and Schwitzer, equal: Cameron 
and Hampson, equal ; Howard (R. I.) and Scott ((s. W ) and Wilson, 


equal ; Ogilvie and Ward. equal ; Scott, (H, M.), McKenzie, Galbraith : 
Boyd and Frechette and Glassco (A. P. 8.), equal ; Labatt, Burwell, 
Flint, Forman (A, S.), Fraser (D. U.); Ritchie and Tupper, equal. 


SECOND YRAR.—Class .—Corless and Robertson (J. F.) and Sterns, equal; 
Smith (G. M.), Heaman, MacKeen. Class 17.—Borden, 


Dunfield and Jackgon, equal; Barwick, Meyers, Class ITT.—Bigger, 


Hicks, Murphy, Smith (J. M.): | ape and Johnston, equal; Mackay (E.), 
Pearson; Baird and Coulson. equal; Edgar, Addie ; Mathers and Me- 
Bride, equal ; Campbell, Crawford. 
Hirst Year.— class [.—Foreman (A. H.), Boright, Hall, Richards, Peaslee 
Brown, Roberts, McCaskill, Pemberton. McKay (F. A.); Gillies and 
Rodger and Rowlands, equal. Class JJ.- -I'rimingham; Blatch and Ross, 
equal ; Keith, Jones and McKergow, equal; Tilt, Morse, 
Class Ill.—Cole and Gale, equal ; 


Graham, Musgrave (R.), Langley and Macfarlane and Stovel equal; Fraser 


‘T. ©,), Kendall, Denne ; 


Thorpe, 
Hayes, McDonald, Cooper, Cohen, 


Baker and Cameron. equal; Yuile, James, 
Landry, Musgrave (W. N.), Oakes, Lambart, Anderson. 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


Fourta Yrar.—Civil and Mining Engineering Courses.—cClass l.—Ewart. Class IT. 
—Gillean ; Corriveau and Maclennan, equal; Andrewes, Moore, Robert- 
son (P, W. K.), Leman, Cary, Burgoyne ; 


Byers and Donaldson, equal. 
Class [II.—Nicholls, Buchanan, Cowans, 


SHOPWORK, 


Fourtu Year —Class I.— Walker, Smith (G. B.), Hamilton. Class /J.—Arkley 
and Neville, equal; Osborne, Macmaster. (Class /11.—Percy and Sise. 

Tarp YEAR.—Class 4.—Burwell, Burson, Wilson, McLaren (J, Hl.) ; Forman (A, 
S) and Taylor, equal. Class J/.—Howard (RK. F.) and Lowden and Ward, 
equal ; Millar (J. L.) and Schwitzer, equal ; Brecken, Higman ; Cameron 
and Scott (G. W.), equal; Hampson; Lloyd and Scott (H. M.), equal, 
Class I1].—Pyke ; Boyd and Voussirat, equal ; Glassco (A. P, S.), Wake. 
ling. 


SEcoND Yrar.—( Arch itectural, Civil and Mining Engineering Co urses).— Class 1.— 
Johnston, Corless, Brainerd, Robertson (J. F.), De Pencier ; Barwick and 
Beck and Campbell and Pratt, equal. Class J/.—Maclaren (f, H.) and 
McBride, equal ; Borden, Crawford ; Bigger and Meyers, equal. Class T/T. 
—Coulson, Lockerby, Heaman, Ralph. (4lectrical and Mechanical En- 
gineering Courses).—Class J.—Murphy and Smith (J. M.), equal ; Hicks, 
Sterns. Class //.—Addie; Baird and Smith (q. M.), equal; Dunfield 


and Newton, equal ; Jackson, Hartz; Porter and Whitley, equal ; Mae. 
























































Keen ; Pearson and Whiteway, equal; Mathers and Ward, equal. Class 
111,—Dupuis and Edgar and Smith (R. E.), equal ; Lawrence and Peck, 
equal ; Mackay (E.), Weagant. 


First YEAR.—Class 1.—Gillies, Boright, Brown. Class J/.—Graham and Me- 
Kay (F. A.), equal; Anderson and Foreman A.E,) and Fraser (T. C0.) 
and Jones and McCaskill and Roberts, equal; Cole and Hayes and Me- 
Kergow and Musgrave (R.), equal ; Gale and Pemberton, equal ; Kendall 
and Macfarlane and McDonald and Stovel and Thorpe, equal ; Baker and 
Cooper and Denne and Fraser (R. L.) and Hall and Keith and Landry 
and Riley, equal ; Blatch and James and Morse and Oakes and Rodger and 
Rowlands and Tilt, equal ; Gault and Peaslee and Richards and Robil- 
lard, equal ; Lambart and Ross, equal; Warrington. Class J//.—Cam- 
eron and Cohen and Musgrave (W.N.), and Valliéres de St. Réal, equal ; 
Eaton and Langley and Sims and Savage, equal ; Harris, Barclay, Cape. 


SUMMER ESSAYS. 


FourTH YEaR.—(Civil Engineering Course).—Class [.—Byers and Ewart, equal, 
Class L1-—None. Class J//.—Burgoyne. (Electrical Engineering Course) 
Allen (5. J.) and Glasseo (J. G.) and Nelson, equal; Duncan. Class LJ.— 
Cornwall and St. George and Miller (A. K.) and Montgomery, equal ; 
Fraser (J- W.). (Mechanical Engineering Course).—Class I.—Shepherd. 
Class 1J,—Arkley, Hamilton, Smith (G. B.). class JJJ.—Osborne, Mac- 
master, Walker, Sise, Nev ille. (Mining Engineering Course.—Class Tata 
Corriveau, Robertson (P. W. K.), Gillean. Class J/.—Buchanan and 
Oowans, equal ; Andrewes, Moore. Class IJ/.—Cary. (Chemistry Course). 
Class I.—Barber, 


Tuirp Yrar.—Civil Engineering Course.—Class 1—None. Class 1J,—Blanchard 
Gagnon, Clement. Jlectrical Engineering Course.—Class J.—None. 
Class 1J.—Foreman (A. §.), Burson, Howard (R. F.), Brecken and*Lloyd 
and Wakeling, equal. Class JJ/.—Taylor; Coussirat and Higman and 
McLaren (J- H.), equal; Boyd. (Mechanical Engineering Course). Class 
1,—Wilson, Galbraith, Pyke. Class ///.—Cameron and Lowden, equal ; 
Flint. (Mining Engineering Course). Class 1.—Edwards, Ritchie. Class 
i1,—Palimer, Burchell, Fraser (D. ©.), Frechette, Ogilvie ; Blue and Me- 
Kenzie and Tupper, equal. Class J/J.—Reynolds, White (G. [V.). 
(Chemistry Course).—Class J.—None. Class J/.—Jamieson and Labatt, 
equal. Class L/7.—DeBlois. 


SUMMER READING (ENGLISH). 


SgeconpD YEAR.—Class I.—Sterns, Corless, DePencier; McBride and Heaman, 
equal. Class 1.—Dunfield, Barwick, Brainerd; Robertson W. F.) and 
Mathers, equal ; Edgar and Smith (G.), equal ; Cape, Jackson. Class Til, 
Mackay, Addie, Bigger, Pearson ; Hicks and Coulson, equal; Ralph and 
Weagant, equal ; Murphy, Smith (J. M.), Meyers, Pratt, Maclaren (F._H.), 
Campbell, Peck ; Sewell and Beck and Newton, equal; Lawrence and 
Baird and Crawford, equal. 


Tuirp YEAR Civil 


SECOND 


SECOND 


Fourtu 





SURVEYING. 


and Vini ng Engineering Courseés).- Class l -Clement, 
Archer Class 1/,— Edwards, 'rechette, Tupper, Blanchard, Class J/1. 
-—-Ugiivie, Maclennan, Fraser (D. C.), Galbraith ; McKenzie and Leman, 


equal ; Flint, Palmer. 


y KAR.— (Civil and YW, nNinG in ng LN e ering ( ‘ourses).—Cla Ss 3 me /orless, 
> j ° ' : , . : 
Robertson J. F,), borden, De Pencier. Class IJTI.- -Bigger, Barwick, 


Heaman, Couls McBride, Maclaren (F. H1.). Campbell, 


~ 
nn 
a 


RVEYING FIELD WORK. 
YEAR.- Civil and Mining i ginee ring Courses) —Class J.—Barwick and 
Borden and Corless and De Pen. ier and Robertson (J. F. , equal; Bigger. 
Class 1/,—Maclaren (F. H Heaman, Meyers, Coulson ; Beck and Camp- 
bell and Johnston and McBride. e jual Class /1/.—Brainerd and Craw- 
ford and Porcheron., equal; Ralph 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 


YEAR, 





Class T.—Non Class If. Burgoyne, Byers, Ewart. 


Tairnp YeEAR—Class J.—McLaren (J. H.), Burson, Clement ; Edwards and Gagn n, 


FourtTH 


equal. Class //.—Fraser (D. C.) and Glassco (A. P. S.); equal; Cameron, 
Schwitzer; Ogilvie and Taylor, equal; Boyd and Scott (H. M.), equal ; 
Hampson and Howard (R. ] equal; Allan (L.), and Ward (P. W.) and 
White (G. V.), equal; Palmer and Wilson, equal ; Burwell and Reynolds 
and Ritchie, equal. Class //J.—Archer, Blanchard, Forman (A. S8.); 
Frechette and Pyke and- Tupper, equal; Blue; Galbraith and Lowden 


? 
equal- 


THERMODYNAMICS. 


YEAR.—(Civil and Mining Engineering Courses..—Class /,—Corriveau. 
Allan (L.). Class JI.—Robertson (P. W. K.), Gillean, Ewart, Byers, 
Moore. Class JI, - Nicholls, Cary, Donaldson, Burgoyne, Buchanan, 
EHlectrical Engineering Course).—Class J.—Allen (S. J.) and Nelson, 
equal; Shepherd. Class /J.—Duncan, Miller (A. K.), St. George, Glassco 
(J.G.). Class 771.—Cornwall ; Fraser (J. W.) and Montgomery, equal. 
(Mechanical Engineering Course).— Class I—None. Class lI,— Walker, 
Hamilton,Neville. Class 777.—Arkley ; Macmaster and Usborne, equal ; 
Smith (G. B.). 


Tuirp Yrar.— Class 1.—Clement. Class I7.—Burson and McLaren (J. H.) and 


Taylor, equal; Tupper ; Coussirat and Pyke and Schwitzer and Scott 
(H, M,) and Wilson, equal; Archer and Gagnon and McKenzie, equal ; 
Glassco (A, P, S.) and Howard (R. F.), equal. Class 11/,—Boyd ; Burwell 
and Cameron and Lloyd and Palmer, equal; Fraser (D. C.); Blanchard 
and Hampson and Ward, equal; Burchell and Ogilvie and Ritchie, 


equal ; Edwards and Frechette and Millar J. L,), equal, 




















































Students of 
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899-1900, 


McGILL COLLEGE. 


FACULTY 


FIRST 


Astle, Thomas Francis, Little Metis, P.Q. | 
Aylmer, Henry U.P., tichmond, P.Q. 
Belknap, Sewell F Knowlton, PQ. 
Bonin, Alexander bs Montreal 
Brown, Ernest N., Lachine 
C otton, Charle 1s Mackay, Sweetsburg,P.Q. 
Couper, William Mason, Montreal South 


OF LAW, 


Letendre, Fred., Montreal 
Lussier. Edward Charles, Sorel, P.Q. 
Ogden, Charles G., Three Rivers, P.Q. 





Draper, Denis C., Sutton Jct., P.Q. 
Duff, Alexander Huntley, Montreal 
Garié py, Wilfred, Edmondton, Alta. 


| Peloquin, Roméo, Montreal 
Smith, H. EH. Montreal 
Staveley, Wm R., Montreal 
Theberge, Albert, St. Jérome, P.Q. 
Vipond, Herbert 8.., Montreal 
Wainwright, Arnold, Montreal 


SECOND YEAR. 


Beique, Fred.,, Montreal 
Campbell, G. A., B.A. (McGill) Montreal 
Curran, Louis E Montreal 
Doak, A. E, Coaticook, P.Q. 
Holden, A. R., B.A., B.Sce., (MeGill), 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Windsor Mills, P.Q. 


*3 


McMaster, A. R., 
McMichael, R. C. 


Mann, J. tis, Montreal 
Me agher, J. ea ey Montreal 
Mitchell, W. G., Danby, P.Q: 


Moffat, D. 8., B.A., (McGill), 
Inverness, P.Q, 
Normandin, Z., St. Henri, P.Q, 


Millington, PQ 
Athelstan, P.Q. 
St. John, N.B. 


Place, H. G., 
Rowat, D. McK., 
Skinner, Waldo M., 


eee Hobart A., Montreal 
Thompson, J. R., _ Kinnear’s s Mills, P.Q. 


DuTremblay, P. 
Ste. fea? de la Pérade, P.Q. 
Westover, E. W. Sutton, P,Q. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Archibald, Samuel G., B.A., (McGill), 
Montreal 
Baby, H., B.L., Montread 
Bake xr, Ge orge H.,, Sweetsburg, P.Q. 
Ball, W. S., East Bolton, P.Q! 
Barlow, J. C., Montreal 
Bercoyitch, Pp : Montreal 
Burke, Edmund A., Montreal 
Chauvin, Henry, Montreal 


Dobell, Alfred. B. A., Quebec, P.Q, 


Enright, F rede rick T. , Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Garneau, Léon, Ottawa 
Kay, William F., Montreal 


McCabe, F. E. P. Ph. 


, Windsor Mills, P.Q. 


Macalister, A. W. G. Danville, P.Q. 


Kacfarlane, L., B.A. (McGill), Montreal 
Mackay, Hugh, Montreal 
Margolese, Louis, Montreal 
Mayrand, O., B.L, St. Phillipe, P.Q. 
tedpath, Jocelyn C., Montreal 
Rinfret, T. Montreal 


. M., B.A., (Bishops’), 
Sherbrooke; P,Q. 


? 
W. 


Robertso n, 


Thomson, A. B., Montreal 

Trihey, Harry, Montreal 

Walsh, Thomas E., B.A., (Laval), 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Whelan, Joseph, 








HF At 


iIRST 


Allan. RH Vio 
Allum, A fire 
Anderson, ¢ Sow & Bos 
Anderson, R..J._ R e 


Andrews. J }., St. Lambert’s. Oni 
Auston, J. B.. Brighton. Ont ) 
Bailey, G. W., Fredericton. N.B 
Billings, W. H., Hamilton. On 
Bishop, G. A » Kinburn, O1 

Boyd, O., Russe Ont 

Bromley, J. E.. Pembrol O 


Brooks. * ee UR A ey 


U.S.A 
Brown, I. E.. Edwards, N.Y..USA 
Bulmer, A. M.. Mont eal, Que ; 
Burns, A. 8., B.A., Kingston Station. U.S 


{ ampbell, W.. tr. Brantford. ()nt 
Cary, WwW. 5 1S Montreal (Jue 
Chamberlain, H. B., Perth, Ont 
Chaplin, H, L. S.. St. John’s, Nfid 
Church, H,. C., Chelsea, Que 
Conway, C, J., Melville, Mass., U.S.A 
Cowperthwaite, H. H,, St. Johns, Nfid 
Crosby, P. C., Marshfield, P.E_] 
*Crowell, B. C,, Yarmouth. N.S 
Cumming, W. G.. B.A., Montreal. 
Dickson, A, J., B.A.. Goderich, Ont 
Donnelly, William M., Montreal, Que 
Donohoe, J. J. B.A., Worcester, Mass, 
U.S.A 
Doyle, F. H., B.A.. Natick, Mass., U.S.A 
Eaton, F. C.,, Hancock, N.H., U.S.A 
Ebbett, L. P. B., Lower Gagetown, N.B 
*Elder, R., Trout River, Que 
Ells, R, H., Ottawa, Ont 
English, J. M., New Westminster, B.C 
Forbes, RK. D., Stratford, Ont 
Freeze, E. H,, Penobsquis, N.B 
*Fripp, G, D., Ottawa, Ont 
Frost, A, C.. Montreal, Que 
Gale, W. P.. Quebec, Que 
Gillis, J. H., Campbellton, N.B 
Gould, D., York Harbor, Maine. U.S.A 
Gow, R. J., Warkworth. Ont 
Gulliver, F, 1)., Portland, Maine, U.S.A 
*Hall, O., Washington, Ont 
Hansen, N.C., M.A., St. John. N.B 
Hardisty, RK. H. M.. Montreal, Que 
tHersey, R. J., Montreal, Que 
tHewitt, T. J., Montreal, (Que 
Hoy, C. N., Orillia, Ont 
Humphrey, G, A,, Montreal, Que 
Husband, B. K,, Hamilton, Ont 
Hutchinson, J, W., Montreal, Que 
Inksetter, F.S.. Dundas, Ont 
tKearns, D. A., Ottawa, Ont 
Kenny, R. W., Ottawa. Ont 
tKerr, H. H.. Washington, D.C., U.S.A 
Kissane, J. W,, Chateaugay. N.Y ,» U.S.A 
Langsford V., Cameron, Ont 
Laurie, E. ., Montreal, Que 
Lamb, W. , st. Andrews, N.B 
Lundie, J. A., B.A., Montreal, Que 
Liyman, W. S., Knoxville, Tenn., U.S.A 
Lynch, A, L., Ottawa, Ont 


(ue 


a 
A, Y 
>A 


5 


~ ~ 


MacCallum, J. D. G., Montreal, Que 
Macdonald, R, St. J., B.A., Bailey’s 
Brook, N.S 


Mackenzie,W. A,, Wood Islands N., P.E,I 
MacMillan, T. F., Montreal, Que 

* Double Course. 
+t Partial. 











Y 


*Murphy, H. 


+Oliver, J. 




























































































ULTY OF MEDICINE. 


EAR, 


tMacnab, C, R., Salmon, Idaho. U.S.A 
MacNeill. A. L. H,, Stanley Bridge, P.E.1 
McCalloch, J, M., Durham, Ont 
MeDiarmid, ©. A., Kemptville, Ont 
MeDonald, 8., St. John, N.B 


MectKachern, I. W. T., Rockland, Ont 
MeGeachy, J. A. M., lona, Ont 
VieGillis, J. D., Montreal, (Jue 


MeGrath, F. C., Norway, 
MeGuigon, J. D., Kellvy’s ¢ P.E.I 
MelInerney, D, C,, Kingston, N.B 
McIntosh, H, H., Montreal, Que 
McIntosh, J, A., Vankleek Hill, Ont 
VicKechnie, D. W., Dundas, Ont 
McLaren, D, D., Felton, Ont 
MeLaughlin, E,M,, Winona, Minn..U.S.A 
VicNeil, W. C., Peterboro, Ont 
Maby, Ww. J... Cohoes, be Mea gel U S.A 
Magee, C, F., North Gore, Ont 
Maillet, H, A., Bute City, 
U.S.A 
Manion, W, T 
Viarkson, S 


P.E,I 


rOss 


Montana, 


Waterford, N.Y., U.S.A 
, Glen Robertson, Ont 
Meindl, A. G., Mattawa, Ont 
Montgomery, ©. H., St. John, N.B 
Morris, 8. ©,, Wallace, N.S. 
Munro, A, -J., Montreal, 
Munro, J. H., Maxville, Ont 
Munroe, H. E., St. Elmo, Ont 
H,, Antrim, Ont 
Murray, J.S., St. John, N.B 
Nathan, D., Montreal, Que 
Nelson, J. S., City View, Ont 
Nelson, W. E., Montrea , Que 
O’Brien, C, W., B,A.. Noel, N.S 
Oliver, C. J., Mansonville, Que 
A, Winnipeg, Man 
O’ Neill, J M., Messina, N.Y. 
Park, A. W., Durham, Ont 
Parris, N. D., Barbadoes, W.I 
Patch, F. S., B.A. Montreal,Que 
Peterson, G. R., Toy’s Hill, Ont 
Price, J.. Campbellton, N.B 
Puddington, B, A., St. ohn, N.B. 
Quain, B. P., Moira, N.Y., U.S.A 
Kehfuss, W. N., Bridgewater, N.S 
Ross, T. M., Lancaster, Ont 
Rousseau, J. A., B.A., Three Rivers, Que 
Saunders, T. H., Webster, Mass., U.S.A 
Secord, W. H., Brantford, Ont 
Seifert, F. W., Quebec City, Que 
Shillington, Rk, N. W., Ottawa, Ont 
Sibbald, J, P. M., Sutton, West Ont 
Slack, M. R., Farnham, Que 
Smith, C. M., Red Mountain, Que 
Steeves, E. O., Upper Sackville, N.B 
Sweeney, J. L., B.A., Dover, N.H., U.S.A 
Taggart, E. A., Ottawa, Ont 
Teitelbaum, T. A,, Montreal, Que 
Thomas, S. B., Bridgetown, Barbadoes, 
W.I ’ 
Truax, W., Farnham, Que 
Tarner, G. H., B.A., Baie Verte, N.B 
White, P. G., Woodstock, Ont 
White, S. G., Ottawa, Ont 
Wilson, A,, Russell, Ont 
Wilson, C. E., Napanee, Ont 
Wood, C. D., Montreal, Que 
Winder, J. B., B.A., Compton, Que 
Wotherspoon, H., Montreal, que 


(Jue 


U.S.A 


. 









Alexander, J, H,, Westmount, Que 
oe Ames, A, ©,, Field, B.C, 
; Anthony, T, B., Berwick N.S, 
a! Anton, D, L.’'S., Ireland, — G.B. 
i Arnold, D. &., B.A, St, John, N.B. 
Bailie. S, A., B.A., Troy, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Belisle, J. R., Nashua, N.H., U.S.A, 
Bishop, L, C,, Marbleton, Que 
Blair A, K., Chicoutimi, Que 
Blair, H, G. F., Ashton, Ont 
Blakeman, F., W., Strattord, Ont 
*Boulter, J, H., Picton, Ont — 
b Boyd, R. M., Belleville, Ont 
riggs, J, A. New Westminster 
Byers, J. R., Gananoque, Ont 
Campbell, J. A. E., B.A., Westmount, Q. 
Cantlie, F. P. L., Montreal, Que 
Carnochan. W, L. C., Montreal, Que 
Carter, W. Le M.. B.A,, Quebee, Que 
Chandler, E.C., Montreal, Que 
Christie, F. J , Martintown, Ont 
Codrington, R., F., Montreal, Que 
Colby, J. C,, B.A., Stanstead, Que 
Coleman, C. E., Chatham, N.B 
: Cox, R. B., Collinsville, Conn., 1 
Cullen, W. H., Montreal, Que 
Curren, L. M., Johnston, N.B 
Delaney, M.. Magdalen Islands 
Dickson W. H,, Pembroke, Ont 
*Dixon, J. D., Montreal, Que 
Dorion,W. A., Waterloo, Que 
Douglas, F. C., Montreal, Que 
Dawson. ©, K,, Montreal, Que 
Doyle, A. J.. Jacquet River, N.B 
Eastinan, E. B., Portsmouth,N.H.,U.S.A 
Evans, $., Ottawa, Ont 
Fairie, J. A,, Monti eal, (Jue 
Fearn, C. J., St. Johns, Nfd 
Ferguson, W. H., St. Thomas, Ont 
Folkins, H, G., Millstream, N.B 
Ford, W.S., Belleville, Ont 
Forster, J. F. C., Dorchester, N.B 
Fuller, H.T., Halifax, N.S 
Gardiner, RK, J., Smith’s Falls, Ont 
Gardner, W. A., B.A., Huntingdon, Que, 
Giles, G. N.; Madera, Cala, U.S A, 
Gilmour, C. R., Brockville, Ont 
Grant, W. W., Montreal, Que 
Green, F, W., Pictou, N.S 
Gurd R, D., Sarnia, Ont 
Halliday, J, Le. R. Sawyerville, Que 
Harris. L, C., Moncton, N.B 
Hart, F. W,, B.A., Sackville. N.B 
Henry, C. M., Palmer, S; Dakota, U.S.A 
Hollingsworth, J. E,, Meekling, S, Dako- 
ta, U.S A 
Hopkins. C. W., Aroostook June., N.B 
. Horsfall, F. L., Montreal, que 
Hyatt, E, A., B.Se., Spragueville, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 
Irwin, F., Shelburne, N.S 
Johnson, G, R., B.A., Oxford, N § 
Johnson, J. A., B.A., Lachine, Que 
Jones, N. C,, Gananoque, Oni 
Leney, J. M., B.A., Montreal, Que 


B.C 


y.S.A 


Bayfield, T. F., Charlottetown, P.E*! 
Beatty H. W., Sarnia, Ont 
Belanger, E. R., Ottawa, Ont 


* Double Course, 
+ Partial. 


] 





a) 






















































SECOND YEAR, 


Lidstone, A, E., Richmond, West Ont 
Lynch, J. B,, Fredericton, N.B 
Macdonald, A. A., St. Andrews, P_E.I 
Mackinnon, G. E, L., Alexandria, Ont 
MacLaren, A. H., B.A,, Huntingdon, Que 
MacNaughton, J, A., Salisbury, N.B, 
McDonald, P. A., B.A., Dundee Centre, 
(Jue 
*McEwen, J. R., Dewittville, Que 
McGibbon, D., Arkona, Ont 
MeGibbon, 8., Arkona, Ont 
MeGrath, R. H,, Dorchester, N.B 
McKee, W, E., Coaticooke, Que 
McKenzie,J. B,, B.A., Cainpbellton,N.B 
MeNeill, J. F., Kensington, P.E.] 
*McPherson, Thos., Stratford, Ont 
Manchester, J, W., St, John, N.B 
Martin, H, E., Chatham, Ont 
Mason, E, G,, Westmount, Que 
Mason,F. C , Plattsburg, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Mason, L, D., B.A... Montreal, Que 
Menzies, J. E., New Bedford, Mass 
*Mitchell, I, E., Sherbrooke,Que 
Moffatt, G., Inkerman, Ont 
Moore, P. T.,B A, Montreal, Que 
Morin, E. J., Springfield, Mass., U 
Morrison, J. F., Copleston, Ont 
Morse, G. K., Melvern Sar., N 
Morse, W. R,, B.A., Lawrencetown, N.S 
Mothersill,G. S , Ottawa, Ont 
Ness, W., Howick, Que 
Netten, P. E., Port de Grave, Nfd 
O’ Reilly, E. P., B.A, Hamilton, Ont 
Paimer, G. H., Dorchester, N.B 
Paterson, RK. ©,, B.A., Montreal, Que 
Pavey, H. L., London, Ont 
Peters, O, R . Gagetown, NB. 
Pickard, L N., Charlottetown, P.E.] 
Pilot, F. W. H., St. John’s, Nfd 
Pratt, C. M.,St. John, N. B 
Ramsay, W A., Westmount, Que 
zRawlings, W. T., Montreal, Que 
Ritchie, C, F., Montreal, Que 
Roberts A, B., Lanark, Ont. 
Robertsor, J. J., Belleville, Ont 
Robertson, W. G., Montreal, Que 
Saunders, W. E., Woodstock, N.B 
Scott, W., Montreal, Que : 
Shaw, D. Le B., Portland, Maine, U.S.A 
Ship, M. L , B.A., Montreal, Que 
Smith, TT, W., Hawkesbury, Ont 
Snetsinger. H, W., Moulinette, Ont 
Stockwell, H: K., Danville, Que 
*Strong, N. W., Cambria, Ont 
Stowell, F, E., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
Thomas, J. W., B.A., Montreal, Que 
Tolmie, J. A., Moose Creek, Ont 
Townsley, R. H., Westmount, Que 
Tracy E. A., B.A., Island Pond, Vermont, 
U.S.A. 
Van Wart, R. 
N.B, 
*Walker, H., Jr., New York, U.S.A. 
Warren, J.G., Montreal, Que 
Williams, R. G,., Meaford, Ont 


S.A 


S 


McL., B.A., Fredericton, 


THIRD YEAR, 


Blake, J. J., Charlottetown, P.E.I 
Boire, W. E., Manchester, N.H., U.S.A 
Borden, H. L, B.A,, Canning, N,5. 








Brown: IG BA \] 


) t ) 
Bruce, Jas., B.A... Mo n NR 
Burrows, A. ] Vi : 
Butler, P. E.. B.A vi 
Callbeck, A. DeB ryon. P.E.] 
Campbell, K. P., B.A.. Montreal. On. 
Carlyle, D. A., M d. O7 
Collison, H. MeN , Dixon’s Corners. Ont 
Collison. e} 3 Dix ms tc ers (>) 
Coristine, W. H.. Mo) 
Crang, F, W., Toronto. 0) 
Currie, W. D., Halifax. N.S 
Dalton, C. H., Tignish. P F. 1 
Donovan, J. B.. Lewiston. Main. U.S.A 
Duncan, J. W., Montreal, Que 
Egan, W. J.. Sydney Mines. N.S 
Ellis, R. L., Youghall, N.B 
Featherston, H.C . Hamilton. 0) 
Fieming, J. E.,. Rustico. P.E.] 
Puller, A. T., B.A., I'ruro. N.S 
Gardner, R. L., B.A., Brockville. Ont 


George, J. D , Redwood, N.Y ., U.S.A 
Goodall, .J..R., B.A., Ottawa. Ont 
Harley, R. J. O., Dublin, Ireland 
Hope, J. T., Glen Robertson, Ont 
Howard, A. C. P., B.A... Montreal, Que 
Hughes, R. E.. Rustico. P.E.] 
Hunter, E, N. Mecl., Merrimac. Vass, 
U.S.A 
Jackson. G. F., Brockville, Ont 
Johnston, J. L., Fournier, Ont 
Johnson, R. DeL., B.A., Montreal. Que 
Jones, J. H., Brockville. Ont 
Jones, Sydney, B.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
U.S.A 
Kendall, A. L., Vancouver, B.C 
Ker, R. H., B.A., Montreal, Que 
Lawlor, fF. E., Dartmouth, N.S 
Learmonth, G. E., Montreal. Que 
Leggett, T. H., Utiawa, Ont 
Littig, J. V., Davenport, lowa, U.S.A 
Little, H.M., B.A., London, Ont 
Lomas, A. J,, Montreal, Qne 
Lunney, IT. H., St. John, N.B 
MacCarthy, F. H., Ottawa, Ont 
MacKay, D. S., Reserve Mines, N.S 
MacKay, M., B.A., Montreal, Que 
MacKenzie, S. D., Sarnia, Ont 
MacNeill, J. W., Kensington, P.E.1J 
McDonald, C. A., Milltown, N.B 
MeDonald, F. E., Qu’Appelle, N,W.T 






























































Martin, E, A. Kemptville, Ont 

Martin, -J.J., North Bay. Ont 

May, L. W., Ottawa, Ont 

Meighen, W.A , Perth. Ont 

Miller, G. H. S., Alexandria. Ont 

Miller, S., South Durham. Que 

Moore, J, C D.V.S 
(Jue 

Morgan, A, D., Nanaimo, B.C 

Moses, H. C.. Caledonia. Ont 

Mullaly, E. -J., Souris, P_E.] 

Newcombe, W. E., Vancouver. B.C 

Niven, J. K,, London, Ont 

Penner E.. B.A Gretna, Man 

Redon, L. H., B.A., Victoria, B.C 

Kichards, B.A., Yarmouth, N.S 

hoberts, J., Woodburn, Ont. 

Roberts, F. A., Waterloo, Maine, U.S.A 

Robertson, C. G.. Haw kesbury, Ont 

Robertson, L. F., B.A., Stratford, Ont 

Robertson, R. D.. St. John. N.B 

Robidoux, E. L . B.A.. Shediac, N.B 

Rogers, H. B.. Victoria. B C 

Russel, C, K., B,A., Montreal. Que 

Russell, E, M., B.A., Springfield. Mass,, 
U.S.A 

Rutherford, C. A., 

Ryan, W.T ,B.A 

Sanders. (© 

Scriver, E 

Shearer, C 


St. Chrysostome., 


Waddington, N.Y 
Melville, N.B 

W., Kemptville, Ont 

’,, Hamilton. Ont 

., Montreal, Que 

Shearer, R. L., Kelso P. O., Que 

Simpson, E. G. W., Lennoxville, Que 

Simpson, §., Bay View, P.E.1 

stentaford, G. L., Heart’s Content, Nfd 

Stevenson, J., B.A., Montreal, Que 

stewart, C, A., Dunvegan, Ont 

Stewart, C. J., Russell, Ont 

Tanner, C. A, H., Windsor Mills. Que 

Taylor, D. A., Havelock, N.B 

Taylor, W. L., Waterloo, Que 

Ward, J. A., Lewiston. Maine, U.S.A 

White, E. H., B.A., Montreal. Que 

Wiggins, W.1., Lowell, Mass, U.S.A 

Wiley, B. E., Fredericton, N.B 

Wilkins, F. F., Montreal, Que 

Williams, W,., Remsen, N.Y., U.S.A 

Wilson, J. J., Montreal, Que 

Winter, D. E., Montreal, Que 

Wyman, H. B., B.A., Chute a Blondeau, 
Ont 


FOURTH YEAR, 


Akerley, A. W. K,, Fredericton, N.B 
Armstrong, J. W., B.A., Bristol, qne 
Baird, J. A., Brucefi-ld, Out 
Ballantyne, C, T,, Ottawa East, Ont 
Beadie, W. D., Lachine Locks, que 
Bishop, T. E., Harvey Bank, N.B 
Bradley, J. H,, Charlottetown, P.E.] 
Brannen, J. P., Montreal, Que 
Brown, E. L., Chesterville, Ont 
Buffett, C., B.A., Grand Bank, Nfid 
Gurnett, P., Montreal, Que 
Carnwath, J. E, M., Riverside, N.B 
Cartwright, C,, Kingston, Ont 
Charlton, G, A., St George, Ont L 
Chisholm, A. J., New Glasgow, N.S 
Clemeshea, W. F., Port Hope, Ont 
Coates, H, W.. Bass River, N.B 
Coffin, J. D,, Charlottetown, P.E.I 
Conroy, R. J,, Peterboro, Ont 

Cook, C. R,, Montreal, Que 
Costello, A. E., Moncreal, Que 


Cowperthwaite, W. M., St John’s, Nfld 
Cox, J, R., Hull, Que 
Crozier, J.A., B.A... Ashburn, Ont 
Cuzner,G., Ottawa, Ont 

Donaldson, A.S., Brockville, Ont 
Donnelly, A, J,, B.A., Sturgeon, P_E.I 
Doull, A. E,, Dutch Village, Halifax, N.S 
Duffy, P. F., Charlotte:own, P.E,I 
Eagar, W. H., Dartmouth, N.S 
Freeman, C, H., B.A., Milton, N.S 
Fourney, F, W,, Montreal, Que 
Gibson, E, JJ,, Campbeliford, Ont 
Gilday, A. L. C., B.A., Montreal, Que 
Gray, H, R. D., B.A.. Montreal, Que 
Hall, A, R., Washington, Ont 

Harvie, S, is 2s A. Newport, N.S 
Haszard, C. F, L.., Charlottetown, P,E[ 
Henry, C. K, P., Ottawa, Ont 

Hiebert, G., Gretna, Man 

Aill, W. H. P., Montreal. Que 
Jardine, J,, Freetown, P.E.! 


a 




































Jones, H."A., B.A., Moncton, N.B Pattee, F. Jes Vankleek Hill, Ont 
Kannary, E. LeR., B.A., Northfield, Patton, J, W. T., Ponds, N.S 

Minn., U.S.A Payne, R, Jamaica, WI 
Keating, B. H., Montreal, Que Peake, E. P. ’B.A., Oshkosh, Wis., U.S.A 
Keating, H. T., Montreal, Que Pittis, H., Plainfield, N.J., U.S.A 
Mae Kinnon, I. W., Charlottetown, P.E.I Pope. E, L., B.A., Belleville, Ont 
Macphe rson, = St Johns, Nfid Porter, A.S S., Powassan, Ont 
McAuley A, é. Ventnor, Ont Reynolds, F, ive St yohn, N.B 
McConnell, R. E., B.A ., Montreal, Que Richard, F.-A., B.A., Richibueto, N.B 
McDiarmid, W. B,, Maxville, Ont Robb, G. W, A,, Oxford, N.S 
MeDonald, W, F., Westville, N.S Ross, H., B.A., Montreal, Que 
McDougall, A., Seaforth, Ont Kowlev, W. E oi A., Marysville, N.B 
McKee, 8. H., B.A,, Fredericton, N.B Ruthe rfur d, A. R. _ Montre al, Que 
MeSorley, H. S., Montreal, Que Sayre, T Amherst, N.S 
Martin, L. W., Warden, Que Secord, on ®, Brantford, Ont 
Mellon, P. B., Ottawa, Ont Shaughnessy, C. R., St Stephen, N.B 
Morrison, A,S,, Montreal, Que Snyder, A, E. W., Coaticooke, Que: 
Morrison G, ae Vankleek Hill, Ont Stevenson, R. H., Dansville, Que 


Morrow, ¢J, ,F ergus, Ont Symmes, ©, R,, 
Moss, ao U deat al, Que Todd, J. L., B.z 
Murray, Ti. "M. Truro, N.S Turnbull, J, ¥ 
Mussen, A. T., L achine, Que Turner, W,. G., 


oe Que 
Vie toria, B.C 
Bear River, N.S 


Quebec City, Que 


O’Su livan, M. de Glace Bay, C.B Townshend, ©,, Parrsboro, N.S 
Paintin, a Mansonville, Que Wilson, W. A,, Carleton Place, Ont 
Paterson, 6 ie al, Que Wood, D. F., Faribault, Minn., U.S.A 
Paterson, WwW F, B A , Montre al, Que Wood, J. H. M., Montreal, Que 
TALENT TT r Nan? ma 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
Uuder graduates. 
FIRST YEAR, 

Name. School. Residence. 
Anderson, Alex. K., Private Tuition, Coban, Guatemala,’S,M. 
Budyk, J. S., Montreal H,5S., Montreal. 
Cameron, Dakers, Abingdon School, Montreal, Montreal. 
Couture, Gui. C,, Montreal High School, Montreal 
Davidson, Macfarlane B., Ottawa Coll. Inst., Ottawa, Ont. 
Davies, Thos. A., Upper Canada Coll,, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Dunlop Alan C. 
Dutaud, Gustay e, 
Fripp, Geo. D., 
Gnaedinger, Ernes t G., 
Halpenny, T. ate 
Hanington, Jno. W. 
Harris, Alan Dale, 
Healy, Walter J., 
Holman, Wm. L., 


Montreal High School, 
Feller Inst., Grande Ligne, 
Ottawa Coll. Inst., 
Montreal H.6&., 
Sydenham H. &., 
Collegiate School, Victoria 
Private Tuition, 

St. Francis Coll. School, 
Prince of Wales Coll., 


Montreal. 

St. Blaise, Q. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Montreal. 
Bearbrook, Ont. 
Victoria, B.C. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Richmond, Q. 
Summerside, P.E.I. 


, B.C, 


Johnson, Walter S., Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Joseph, H. Pinto, Quebec H. 58., Quebec Q. 
Lomer, Gerhard R., Montreal H. 8., Montreal. 
McCracken, Robt. H., Huntingdon Acad., Huntingdon, Q. 
McKellar, Hugh, Vankleek Hill, Ont., Martintown, Ont. 
McLeish, John, Private Tuition, Montreal. 
MacKay, Eric B.. Abingdon School, Montreal. 
M: acMillen, Hy. H., Prince of Wales Coll., Alberry Plains, P.E.I. 
Me Morran, y ble = Ottawa Coll. Inst., Ottawa, Ont. 
Mowatt, Edward E., Huntingdon Acad., Montreal. 
Parkins, Edgar R.., Montreal High School, Montreal. 
P: Seis com Albert M., Olarenceville Model School. Clarenceville, Q. 
Philps, Wm. K. Huntingdon, Huntingdon, Q. 


Pownall, Edward W., 


Montreal, 





N G“iiieé, 


Seaman, Jn <y O3e Mont 
Simister, Varre 


School. 
real Dioc. 


Theol. Coll. 


n Montreal H. D5 

Simpson, Gr. A., Montreal H. S., 

Sutherland. Horbes D., Private Tuition. 
Troop, G. Wm. H.. M. Dioc. Theol. Coll., 
Ww “Mad Thos + We M. Dioc. Theol, Coll., 

SECOND YEAR, 


Adams, ( 


Jhaunecey A.. 

Ascah, Robt. G.. . M. 
Blagrave, eet C. M. Dio 
Browne, H. Dalze 1. MeGil 
Carlyle, “a od. Woods 
Carson, Hermon A., Danvill 
Cole, Geo. K.. Institut 
Crothers, Harold R., St. Fi 


Crowell, Sam. G., Y 
Fox, Frank H. 
Harris, Spencer Ln Dis 
Ireland, F, 
Jack, Milton. 
McDonald, Jno, A., 


Chas., 


Dioe 


armo 
Private 
Private 
Montreal Coll. 
Montreal Coll, Institute, 
Huntingdon Ae: ademy, 

Huntingdon Ac ademy, 


ea 


dj |, he oO]. 
:. Theo 
Co 


cis Coll, 


Stan Stea d Wesley: an C oll,, 
College, — P< 


College, 
ll., 

Kk Coll. Institute, 
Academy, 

Feller, 

School, 


N-5S. 


\cademy, 


Tuition, 
Tuition, 


Institute. 


High Se shoo] 


Almonte High School, 
Abingdon Se hool, 


Muir, Kenne th C., 

Munn, W, Clement, (Juebec 

Murp shy, Herbert H., 

Ogilvie, Guy, 

Parker, Dan. T., Lachute Acad., 
Plant, Verner L., McGill Coll., 


Price, Joe, Private Tuition, 
7 s - ‘ . 
Pruyn, Wm. G.. Napanee Coll, Institute. 
WwW alker, Jno, J., 
THIRD YBRBAR. 
Name. Residence. Name. 
Anderson, Richard §., Kenlis, A - McLeod, Angus B., 


Barrington, F red, H., 
Boulter, J. Henry., 
Brodie, Hugh H., 
Brown, Albert V 
Charters, Herbert, 
C hipman, Warwick F., 
Copeman, Joseph Hodge, 


Waterloo, 


St Henry, 


Que bee 


Cotton, Wm. U,, Sweets burg, (). 
Dickson, Norval, Allan’s Corners, (). 
Fuller, George D.. Adamsville, Q. 
Harper, Robert J., Montreal. 
Hickson, Robert N., Montreal. 


Lindsay, J. Edwin, 
Loche: ad, Arthur W.. 


McCormick, Alex, S., Westmount, 


Montreal. 
Montreal, 
Dewittville, Q. 


McDonald, John, 
McEwen, John R., 


Demoresty ile, 2 
Montreal. 
; Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 


Rawdon, Q, 
North Gower, O. 


| 


McMurtry, Gordon Jus 


Me Murtry, Shirley, Su 
sR 


MeN: aughton Wm. 
McPherson 
Mite he ll, 
Mitchell. Sy dney 
Moff: att, 


Thomas 


- C., 
Charles F., 
Molson, Percival, 
Mount, ‘Hector P. 
Mow: att, Joseph A 
Scott, Wm, J., 
Serimger, Francis A., 
Stephens, Laurence, 
Strong, Norman W. 
Tees, Fred. J., 
Viner, Norman 
White, D. 8 
Williams, Hy. S 


"a 


ninsula, 


Westmount, 


‘hate auguay 























































Resiaence. 

Otter Lake, (). 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montres!] 
Montre: i 

ville 


haw 


Coaticook, (J, 
Gaspé, Q 
Rawdon, Q. 
Montreal. 
W oodstock, U. 
Nicolet Halls, Q. 
Montreal, 
Venice, Q. 
Yarmouth, N-§, 
Montreal. 
Ottawa, O, 
Montreal. 
Basin, 7 
V all ey fiel: l, 
Hantugdon,¢ 
asked 
Antrim, O, 
Montre: al, 
Cambria, Q 


vu 


Montreal. 


Campbelltown, N. B. 


Napanee, Q, 


Residence. 


Springton, P.E.] 


Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Huntingdon Q. 
Stratford, 0. 


Isaiah B dward, Sherbrooke, Q. 


Mont ‘oni. 
Montreal. 
Montreal, 
Montreat. 
Montreal, 
Montreal, 
Montreal, 
Montreal, 
Cambria, Q. 
Montreal. 
Montreal, 


Huntingdon, Q. 


Knowlton, Q, 








& 
. 


FOURTH YEAR, 


Name. Residence. 


Ainley, Laurence, Almonte, O. 


Cochrane, Donald, Montreal. 
Cohen, Abraham, Montreal. 
Cooke, H. Lester, Montreal. 


Crack, Isaac E., 
Crowell, Bowman 
DeWitt, Jacob, 
Dixon, James D., 
Elder, Robert, 
Ells, Sydney C., 
Ferguson, Colin C., 


Forbes, Wilfrid 


Kingsbury, Q. 
C., Yarmouth, 


Montreal. 
Trout 


, 


Grier, Geo. W.., 
Hardy, Chas. A., 
Johnson, J. Guy W., 
Lee, Hy. S., 


Mont real 
Kamloops, B. C, 


N.S. 
Montreal. 


River, (). 
Ottawa, O. 
Marshfield, P.E.TI. 
Vernon River Bridge. 

P.H.I. 
Montreal. 


Fortune Cove, P.E.1I., 


' ) 7 
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Name. Residence 


Laverie, Jas. H., Lauzon, Levis, Q. 
Mackinnon, Cecil’G., Cowansville, Q. 
Macmillan, C. J., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Millar, W. Kinloek, Pembroke, Ont. 
Newson, Wm. V., Charlottetown,P.E.I. 


Nutter, J. Appleton, Montreal. 
Radford, E. Alan, Montreal, 
Reford, Lewis, Montreal. 
Ritchie, Charles F., Montreal, 
Rowell, Arthur H., Montreal. 
Scott, George W., Montreal. 


Scott, Harry K.; 
Stewart, Donald, 
Walker, Horatio, 


Napanee, 0. 
Dunbar, 0. 
L’Ile d’Orléans, Q. 


Weinfield, Henry, Montreal. 
Willis, Samuel J., Kingston, P.E.I. 
W oodley, Edward Gs, Montreal. 


Partial Students. 


A Student who is notan Undergraduate, or Graduate, is called a Partial 


Student. 
The figure (1), ( 


2), or (3), prefixed to a name, indicates that the Student takes 


a ciass in the corresponding year as well as in that where the name is found. 


FIRS 
Name. 


Browne, Wm. H, 
Burns, Robt., 
Chancey, Sydney A.,. 
Olaris, Chas. C., 


r 
Residence. 
Montreal’ 
Ottawa, O, 


St John’s, Nfld. 
London, Q, 


Cruchon, Chas. F., Curgon, Ain, France, 


Dunean, Jas. H., 
Gray, Edwin H, 
Hamilton, Wm. J., 
Hogan, Jno., 

Hunter, Joseph D., 
Jordan, Geo, A.., Coaticook, 


MeDougall, W.M. M. Errol. Klock’s 


Haverhill, Mass. U.§. 
Montreal. 


Montreal. 
Victoria, B. C. 
Q. 


Mills, O. 


SECOND 


Boyd, Alfred L., 
Oarruthers, Chris., 
(1) Cruchon, Chas. F. 
(1) Chancey, Sydney A. 


Melealfe, O. 
Aylwin, Q. 


Greig, Jno. G., Montreal. 
Ireland, A. A,, Montreal. 
Joliat, Henri., Montreal. 


Laughlin, Wm. A., Toronto, 
Luttrell, H..P. 
McKelvey, Irving A., 

1) Mackenzie, Jno. D. 


McLeod, N, V., 


0. 
Montreal. 
Stratford, O. 


Granby, Q. 


Yy 


EAR. 


Name. Residence. 


Mackenzie, Jno. D,, 
May, Wm. H., 
Mitchell, Geo. S., 
Morgan, Harold M., 
Rondeau, Albert G., Hull City, Q. 
Shallow, T. J.,Ste Anne de Bellevue, Q. 
Sims, Haig A., Montreal. 
Touchette, Wm. F., Frenchtown. 
Messoulee Co., Mont, U. S&S. 
Woodside, Jas. i. St Sylvestre West,Q. 
Woodside,Jno. W.,St Sylvestre West,Q. 


: Inverness, Q. 
Forester’s Falls, 0, 


YEAR. 


Mathieson, Peter, Forester’s Fails, 0 
(1) Mitchell, Geo. 8. 

Morrow, J. D., 

Robertson, Harry D., 
(1) Rondeau, Albert G. 

- Stillman,Harry W.,Campbellford,0. 

(1) Swinton, J, 
(1) Touchette, Wm. F, 

Turkington, Edward., 
(1) Woodside, Jas. A. 
(1) Woodside, Jno. W. 

Wotherspoon, Hugh., 


Toronto, 0. 
Almonte, 0, 


Marlbank, 0, 


Montreal. 


Ashton, W 
Alfred / 
Edwards, Jno. A 


) Boy d, 


Greenaway.R, Bra 


; 


Irving, Geo., \ 


(3) Ashton, W. J. 
Bailey, T. W., 
Barker Arthur L 
Clarke, Wm. H 
Coone, A. Wis 

(3) Greenaway, 


Lloyd, A- E., 
(2) Luttrell, H. P 


Keith, Hy. J 


+) 


ROYAL VI 


A ‘a né. 


Augus, Jean M., 
Belyea, Marion E., 
Dease. teen rs 
Dickson, Ada Ds 
last, Edith M., 


Fyles, Winifre d. 
Hadrill, Margaret, F. 
Lundie, Helen, 
McLeod, Euphemia L., 


Parkin, Maude E., 
Wales, Julia G, 


Wisdom, Katherine F., 
Florence E., 


Wo ridley, 


Baillie, Muriel L., 
Bickerdike, May C., 
Clogg, Vivian 
Day, Daisy W., 
Dixon, Jennie D. 

Ellison, Ada A., 

Greenleese, Mary 8S., 


“v9 


HWitcheock, Caroline L., 


Irving, Elizabeth, 


McLachlan, Jessie W., 


Nolan, Annie W., 
Noyes, Emily M., 
Smith, Miriam G., 
Warriner, J. Eva, 


R. Brandon 
Hamilton, W. A., C: 


i 
Halloway 0. 


Manilla, O. (35 


on 


Tham: 


Smith’ 


akeno 


; 


| 
' 
. 


sville, O 


ndon, O- 


“a 
iace, VU, 


99 ( 
edu ) 


THIRD YEAR. 
Irrie. WU. 

Sawyer, 
(2) Stillman, 


FOURTH 


YEAR. 


(2) Mathieson, 
Millyard, J. 
Rowan, W. 


im, U 
(3) Sawyer, 
) Swinton, 


mr 
laylor, 


V ickery, 


B, A. 


Falls, O. 





Westmount 
H.8.,St 
Montreal G. H. S 
Pembroke H.S., 

Montreal Coll. Ins. 


TORIA Ci 


Undergraduates. 
FIRST YERAR. 
School. 
Acad., 
John, N.B., 
y 


eS 


Quebec G. Hi. S 


Montreal G. H. g. 


; 
Montreal G. dS, 
Montreal G. H. S., 


Bishop Strachan School 
Cookshire 
St John 


Acad., 
H.S 


? 


Westmount Acad., 


SECOND YEAR. 


Westmount Academy, 
Montreal G. H.5S., 


Westmount 


A oad. 


Montreal G H.S., 


The Misses Gardiner & 


McGill Normal School, 


Misses Symmers & Smith’ sSchool, 


Brockville Coll. Inst., 


Prince of Wales Coll. 


Guelph Coll. Inst., 
Westmount Academy, 
Montreal Coll. Inst., 
Morrisburg Coll. Inst., 


M. G. H. 8S. & Private Tuition, 


Z 


| (2) McHlvey, 


Sutcliffe, . 
sr Bridge. Swinton, J., 


Alfred M.., 
(2) Turkington, 


Thos, 2 IK 


McGill Normal is 
























































[rving, A. 
Thos. E., 
apne W. 


Woodham, QO, 


. Fletcher.. Camlochie,O. 


Rockton. O. 


Peter. 
Edwin, Hxeter, 0. 
L,. Pembroke, O. 

Thos. E. 
Montreal. 


Edward, 


Smith’s Falls, O 


JILLEGE, 


Residence. 
Montreal 
John, N. B. 
Montreal. 
Pembroke, Ont. 
Maisonneuve, Montreal. 
Levis, Q. 
Montreal, 

Montread 
Montreas. 
Toronco, O, 
Robinson, Q, 
St. John, N. B. 
Westmount, Montreal 


Westmount, Montreal. 

Lachine, Q. 
Montreal. 
al Annex. 
Montreal. 
y Cowansville, Q% 
Montreai, 
Btockville, O. 


Montre 


PELL, Vernon River Bridge. 


P.E.I, 
Guelpb, 0; 


Westmount, Montreal 


Cowansville, Q’ 
Morrisburg, O° 
Montrea | 









a 
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THIRD YEAR. 


Z. 
5 r Name. Residence. Name. Residence. 
if Bennett, C. Winifred, Montreal. Molson, Evelyn, Montreal. 
f Flint, Mary F., Stanstead, Q. Page, Harriet A., North Troy, Vt. 
Huxtable, Gertrude M., Montreal. Radford [sabel, Montreal. 
FOURTH YBAR. 
Name. residence. | Mame. Residence. 
Dey, Mary Helena, Simcoe, O. | McGregor, Claire R., Victoria, B.C. 
. Garlick, Edythe A., Montreal. | Mareuse, Bella, Westmount, Montreal. 
Holman, Caroline E. Snmmmerside, | Perley, Frances B. Upper Mauger- 
P.E.I. | ville, Sunbury Co., N.B. 
Jackson, E. Gertrude, Montreal. | Rorke, Helen, St. Thomas, O. 
Lundie, Jessie F., Montreal, | Smith, Lillian A., Morrisburg, 0. 
Partial Students. 
FIRST YHAR. 
Name. Residence. Name. Residence. 
Acer, Edythe J., Montreal. | Hagar, Winifred, Montreal. 
Armstrong, H. Evelyn Montreal, | Hiam, Amy M., Montreal. 
Bacon, Charlotte E., Montreal. | Howard, Mary G., Laurenceville, Q. 
Bethune, Edith., Montreal. | Kerr- Kaye, G. M., Montreal. 
Brock, Kate 5., Montreal. | Lindsay, K. Ada, Montreal. 
Burgess, Lina D., Wolfville, N.S. | Matthewson, Amy Montreal. 
Cox, K, Montreal, | Michalson, Mary, Montreal. 
Currie, Ruby, Montreal, | Naira, Caroline, Toronto, 0. 
Doyle, Rosie A., Mootreal, | Pridham, Mabel A., Grenville, Q. 
Drummond, Mary, Montreal, | Rodger, Edith M., Montreal. 
Fulford, Dorothy M., Brockville, O. | Shepherd, Lots, Montreal. 
Fulford, Martha H., Brockville, O. | Stevenson, Armande C., Montreal, 
Gardner, Ivy, Montreal. Von Rappars, Irene {¥., Montreal. 
Gass, Helen, B., Montreal. | Williams, A. Mande, Montreal. 
Gillean, Evelyn M., Montreal. | Young, Gertrude M., Montreal. 
M, SECOND YEAR. 
3 (1) Bethune, Edith. Lewis Stephanie, Montreal. 
Campbell, Roslyn, Montreal. Meighen, Margaret Sy Montes 
Fortier, Georgina H., Montreal. Pinder, Alice C., Mon«real. 
(1) Fulford, Dorothy M. (1) Pridham, Mabel A. Lal 
Going, E. Maud, Montreal. Prowse, Florence, Montieal. 
Gould, Emily De W., Montreal. | (1) Rodger, Edith M, 
Kingsley, Alice M., Montreal. Stephen, Frances ab B., Montre: 3. 
Lacy, Madge K., Moatreal. | (1) Stevenson, Armande U. 


Lamb, M. L., St Andrews Hast, Q. (1) Young, Gertrude M. 


} 


THIRD YEAR, 


Montreal. | Plimsoll, Gladys, Montreal 


| 


Browne, Joanna, 








FOURTH YEAR, 
Carter, Mabel Ae. Cowansville. (), (2) Lamb, M. L 
Evans, Catherine L. A. Montreal. Mackay, J eanie, Montreal. 
Hanson. Flor nce M.. Montreal. (2) Meighen, M; ircaret Ss. 

Hanson. Kate. Montreal. Richardson. \ Mabel | Hf E Vontreal. 
(2) Lacy, Madge EK. Stephen, Olivia M oatreal. 
B. A, 

Armstrong, Ethel. Montreal. Jobnson; Helena, Montreal. 
Oarr, Muriel B.. St. John, N. B McGill, I. Winifred. Ottawa, Q. 
Craig, Margaret, Montreal. Reid, Lena MecK,. Montreal. 
Dover, M. y. Peterboro. Q Scrimger, Anna M.., Montreal. 
Finley, Kathieen Viontreal, Tatley, Kleanor, Montrea 
, Ty 7 ‘ . ” ’ | _ T ’ . 
KACULTY OF APPLIED & [ENCE 
FIRST YEAR 
Anderson, Lewis B., Lunenberg, N.S McDonald, James F’., Westville, N.S 
Baker, William E we Montreal McKay, Frederick e Montr. al 
*Barclay, Charles S53 St Paul, Min., | McKergow, Charles M., Westmount. Q 
U.S.A. | Meidrum, Robert a. Montrea] 
Barclay, Maleolm D.. Montreal | *Morgan, Harold M,, ste Anne de 
Blatch, H: irry E t John’s, Nfld Bellevue, Q 
Boright, Sherman Pe, Sutton, Q | Morse, William H., Bridgetown, N.S. 
Brown, Frederick B.. Montreal | M usgr: ave, Robert Duncans, B.C 
Cameron, Jolin A., Hamilton | Musgrave. W illiam H Duncans, B.C 
Cassils, Charles W. Montreal Oakes, F rane is H,, Boston. Mass,., U.S.A 
Cohen, H: irr is, Montreal | Pe saslie, Alex: ander S. DL, De ‘fiancee, | hio, 
Cole, G. Pe rey, Montreal U.S.A 
Cooper, Frank Wiss 


London, O 


Cushing, 
Denne, 


Gordon C 


Reginald D. L., ger ges 


Eaton, RB, Courtland. Westmount, 
Foreman, Alvah E., Vancouver, BG 
Fraser, Thomas C., New Gk asgow, N.S 
*Fraser, Russell Lx. New Glasgow, N.S 
Gale, George G 


a“ Quebec, Q 
Andrew H. Montreal 
George A, Carleton Place, O 
Graham, William F,, Dundas, O 

Hall, Oliver, Washington, O 
*Hamil lton, Wilfred, Montreal 
*Harris, Alan Dale, 


Gault, 
Gillies, 


Ottawa, O 

Hayes, Albert O,, Granby, Q 

Hay ne, Fergus C. Montre al 

| James, Bertr ain, Heart’s Content, Nfid 
Jones, Harold W., 


( Ittaw a, O 


Keith, Fraser §S_., Smith’s Falls, O 
Kendall, George, Vancouver 
Kerr, Allison Pp BR. W estmount, Q 
Lambart, Howard F. , NewE tdinburgh, O 


Landry, Pierre A., 
Langley, Albert G., 
*Lewis, ‘Burwell B., 


Dorchester. N. b 
Victoria, B.C 
Baltimore, Md., 


U. Ss. A. 
Locker by, Robert A., Montreal 
Mactarlane, Peter A, Chateauguay, Q 
Macl Leod, Russell M.. Buttalo, N be 

U. S A, 


McCaskill, Kenneth A., Barb, O 


3. 
ov 












































































4] 


*Peck, Warren G ; 
Pemberton, 
> . a 
Po} ter, 


William J. D. A. 


; 


Roberts. Arthur R,, 
Ross, James © 
*Riley , George G 


Richarus. ¢ Yharles C, 


Robillard, meee G. F,, 
Rodger, Herbe rt FA. 
Rowl: ands, Charle 8 


pavage, Geor ge M,, 
Sims, H: irold “HL. 
Smith, Ralph 3 


William P.D.. 


Montreal 
Gonzales, 


Victoria, B.C 
Doug): astown, 
N.B. 


Montreal 
Embr« . O 
Montreal 


Charlottetow n, 


Ph. “é 
Montreal 

St John’s. Nfid 
Albany, N.Y... 
U S.A 
Montreal 
Montreal] 


Windsor, N.S 

Stovel Joseph H. Coraopolis, Pa. 
U.S, A 

Sutcliffe, Paul, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
U.S.A 
Thorpe, William H, Montreal 


Tilt, Edwin B. 


Goderich, O 


Trimingham, Charles L,, Barbadoes, W.I 


*Valiiéres de 


Warrington, John E., 
Whitew ay, KF. H. Clare, 


Yuile, Herbert, 


St Real, Henr 


ete 


T hree Rivers, Q 


Montreal 


St John’s, New- 


foundland 
Montreal 




















Addie, Thomas H., 
Baird, Alexander, 


3) ¢ 
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SECOND YEAR. 


*Johnston, Christopher F., San Diego, 


Cal., U.S.A. 


Sherbrooke, Q 
Sherbrooke, Q 


Sarwick, William, S8., 


seaudry, Victor, 
Beck, Alfred E., 


Biggar, Howell, 


Blanchet, M. John §S., 
Borden. Henry P., 
Boyd, Hugh H., 
3rainerd, Herbert W., 
Brecken, Walter R., 


Barrie, O 
Montreal 


Penetanguishene, O 


Ottawa, O 
Quebec. Q 
Kentville, N.S 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Charlottetown, 


P.E.! 


Campbell, Charles McK., Winnipeg, Man 


Cape, Ernest K., 
Corless, Charles V., 
Coulson, John D,, 
Crawford, Stuart, 
DePencier, Henry P., 
Dunfield, John C, W., 


Dupuis, Albert, 
Edgar, John H., 
Hartz, Rutherford §., 


Heamon, John A., 
Hicks, Thomas N,, 
Jackson, Philip T., 


Hamilton, O 


New Durham, O 


Toronto. O 
Montreal 


Vancouver. B.C 
St John’s, New- 


foundland 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Richmond, V4a., 


U S.A 
London, O 
Perth, O 
Toronto, QO 


Lawrence, Hugh R., St George, N.B. 


MacKay, Eric, 
MackKeen, Rupert T., 
Maclaren, Francis }-, 
Mathers, William R., 
McBride, Wilbert C., 
Meyers, Archie J., 
Murphy, William E., 
Newton, Samuel R..,, 
Pearson, Hartley M. 
Peck, Thomas E. 
Porcheron, Alphonse, 
Pratt, Stephen S., 
Ralph, Claude E., 
Robertson, John F,, 


Scott, Harry E., 
Sewell, Alexander L., 
Smith, Gerald M., 
Smith, J. Macdonald, 
Sterns, Frank E., 
*Ward, Koger, 
Weagant, Roy A., 


*Whitley, Herbert A., 


St John’s, Nfid 
Windsor, N.S 
Huntingdon, Q 
St John, N.B. 
Inglewood, O 
Listowel, O 
Shelburne, N.S 


Drummondville, Q 


Huntingdon, Q 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Cranbrook, B.C 


Ottawa, O 
Charlottetown, 
P.E.L 
Napanee, O 
Quebec, Q 

St Johns, Q 


Petitcodiac, N.B 


Morell, P.E.L 
Montreal 


Derby Line, Vt., 


U.S.A 
Montreal 


THIRD YEAR. 


Archer, Augustus R,, New York, U.S.A. *Hutchings, Somers C,, Hamilton, Ber - 


Blanchard, Arthur C. D., Windsor, N,5. muda 
Blue. Alien P.., Eustis, Q Jamieson, George E. T., Montreal 


Burchell, Geo. B., New Campbellton, N.S 


Burson, Herbert A., 
Burwell, Ernest V., 
Cameron, Hugh D., 
Clement, Sheldon B., 
Coussirat, Henri A., 
Cowen, Edwin A. A., 
DeBlois, William H.., 
Edwards, “rilliam M., 
Flint, William G., 
Forman, Andrew S8., 
Fraser, Donald C , 
Frechette, Howells, 
Gagnon, Edmund E,, 
Galbraith, Malcolm T., 
Glasseo, Archie P.5., 
Green, Alfred H.. 
Hampson, E. Greville 
Higman, Ormond, 
Howard, Rupert F,, 


New 


*Hutchings, Geo. H., Hamilton, 


Allan, Leigh, 
Allen, Samuel J., 
Andrews, Eliward, 
Arkley, Lorne M., 
Bachand, George A,, 
3arber, Rene k., 
Buchanan, Fitzherbert P. 
Burgoyne, Stanley J., 
Byers, Archibald F., 
*Gary, George M.,, 
Cornwall, Clement A. K,, 
Corriveau, Raoul de B., 
Cowans, Frederick, 
*Donaldson, Hugh W., 


St 


Tacoma, 


. Catharines, O 


London, O 
Montreal 
Clinton, O 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Halifax, N.S. 
Ottawa, O 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Glasgow, N.S. 
Ottawa, O 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Hamiiton, O 


St. John, N.B. 


Montreal 
Ottawa, UO 
Lachine, Q 
Bermuda 


| 


Labatt, John S., 
Lloyd, Herbert M., 


Lowden, Warden K. 
McKenzie, Bertram §., 
McLaren, John H., 
Millar, James I.., 
Ogilvie, Paul, 
Palmer, Ernest E., 
Paterson, Charles S8., 
Pyke, Gordon McT., 
Reynolds, Leo B’, 
Ritchie; Joseph N., 
Sehwitzer, Thomas H., 
Scott, Henry M., 
Taylor, Charles W., 
Tupper, Charles, 
Wakeling, Otty 5., 
Ward, Percy W.., 
White, Gerald V., 
Wilson, Reginald C., 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Wash., U.S.A. 
Maitland, N.S. 
Grimsby, 0 
East Angus, Q 
Montreal 
Georgetown, O 


i Montreal 


Halifax, N.S. 
Gananoque, O 
Goderich, O 
Ashcroft, B.C. 
Iberville, Q 
Montreal 
Hamilton, O 


Dunean, G. Rupert, 
I 


Ewart, George R., Kilauea, 
waiian Islands 
Charlottetown, P,E.1 


Fraser, John W.. 
Gillean, R. Hampson, 
Glassco, Jack G., 
Hamilton, George M., 
*Howard, Lawrence O., 
Leman, Beaudry, 
*Maclaren, George McC., 
Macmaster, Arthur W., 
*Mc Millan, George P., 
Miller, Angus K., 
Montgomery, George, 


New Westminster, 
Bb 


London, O 


Montreal 
London, O 
Montreal 
Pembroke, O 


Cummings’ Bridge, 0 


Toronto, O 
Montreal 
Montreal 

Waterford, O 
Halifax, N.S. 
Ottawa, O 
Montreal 
Richwood, O 


Vancouver, B.C, 


St. John, N.B. 
Lachine, Q 
Pembroke, O 


Cumberland, O 


Montreal 
Kauai, Ha- 


Montreal 
Hamilton, O 
Peterboro, O 

Lachine, Q 
Montreal 
Ottawa, O 
Montreal 
‘Petrolia, O 
Bridgeburg, 0 
Morrisburg, 0 


ao” 


a 





Moore, Ernest \ 
Nelson. (yx 

Neville, Tho: 
Nicholls. Henry (5 


Osborne, J. FR wart. 
*Parizeau, Henri D 
Perey, Howard M.. 


Pergau. Hay ry. 


Archibald, Ernest M.,B.Se., Hal 
Denis. Leopold, B.Sc., Vion tre 
Fraser, James W . B.Se.. Bridgeville. N S. 


° 
corre oo 


mas P. 


ee Boucherville. Q i 
. 


34 


Peter boro, () 
Halifax, N.S. 

J. Halifax, NS. 
Toronto, O | 

Toronto, O 


Montreal] 
liyn, O 






















.) 
wv 


Robertson, Philip W. K., Mexico City 

Mexico 
Shepherd, Harry ti. Brockville, O 
Sise, Paul F., Montreal] 
Smith, George R.. Stratford, O 
*Staveley, Edward B.. Quebec. Q 
Stevens, Angus P., Dunham, Q 
st, George, Harry L.. Montreal 
Walker, Frank W. Viontrea]l 


POST GRADUATES. 


ifax. N.S. 
a] 


Grier, Arthur G.. B.-~c.. Viontrea] 
Hyde, James ¢ . B.Se.. Montreal 


Connolly, Frank 


Maclennan, Frank W., B.A.Se. 
Cornwall, Ont. 

Morgan, CharlesB., B.Se., Hamilton, Ont. 

Young, George A., B.A.Se.. Kivgston. Ont. 


Partial Studs 17S. 


Vontreal] 
Dawson, B., Vontreal 
Gaskill, James Phillips, Woonsocket, 


Gault, Miss L.. 
Houliston, John, 


358 De 5 ok Re 
Montreal 
Three Rivers. (Jue. 


Northwood, George W.. Ottawa, O. 


Sands, Henry H.,, 


FACULTY 


Blair, W. Reid. 

Clark, Arthur S. 
Douglas, A. R., 
Doyle, L., 


’ 


Amyrauld, O., 
Kennedy, Geo, A, 
Manchester, Walter, 


Allen, Frank gi Lea 
Humphreys, B. F., 


Montreal 


scott, George W.,,, Montrea 
Smith, Richard W.. Cahir, Ireland 
Stewart, Andrew, Craigmuir, Lenzie, 

Scotland 
Stuart, Charles .J.. Montreal] 
Thomson, James A.., Hamilton, Ont 
Viggars, Charles. Chester, Eng 
Wilson, Charles E. ¥., Vancouver, B.C 


OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND 
VETERINARY SCIENCE, 


FIRST Y¥ 
Chicohee, Mass. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 


Montreal 
Montreal 


EAR, 

Hanington, Artaur D., Guysboro, N.S. 
Howden, Seymour, Duneans, B.C. 
Spear, Wm, H., Burlington, Vt, 


SECOND YEAR. 


Sweetsburg, Q, 
Hemmingford, (). 
Sussex, King’s 
Co., N.B. 


THIRD Y 


Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Rork, John T.. Roxbury, Mass, 
Tamblyn, David, Berks, Eng. 


EAR, 


Smith, Wm. C., Winnipeg, Man 
Stanbridge, Geo, W., Hubbardston, Mass 


COLLEGES AFFILIATED IN ARIs. 
MORRIN COLLEGE, QUEBEC. 


Raymon, Florence M., C., 


Gibson, Gex rge, 
Miller, William, 


Fraser, Elia M., 


Fyles, Faith, 


Undergraduates. 


FIRST YEAR, 


SECOND Y 


Snaith, William, 


EAR, 


Munn, Emma, 


THIRD YEAR. 
| Smith, Esther M. 


FOURTH YEAR, 











































- > Se 
/ ; 7% 
“ay : 


O44 


STANSTEAD WESLEYAN COLLEGE. 
Undergraduates. 
FIRST YEAR, 


Bridgette, Samuel J., Lockhart, Arthur R, B., 
Cole, Kate E., 


Partial Students. 


Graham, R, W. 
VANCOUVER COLLEGE. 
aa Undergraduates. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Burpee, Ethel Louise, McConaghy, James Archibald, 
Campbell, Jessie Lucinda, Paul, Margaret Anderson, 
Ford, Harry Smyth, Philip, Alice May, 


Partial Student. 


DeWolf, Elsie St Etienne, 
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university Sorieties. 


GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


INCORPORATED 24TH JULY, I880. 
President—Charles Wilson, M.D. 

Vice-Presidents—C. W. Colby, M.A., Ph.D.; Miss Helen R. Y: 
Reid, B.A.; Archibald MacArthur, B.A. 

Secretary—J. Claud Hickson, B.A., B.C.L. 
lreasurer—Francis Topp, B.A., B.C.L. 

Resident Councillors—A. Rives Hall,_B.A., B.C.L.; Frank D. Adams, 
M.A., Ph.D.; Homer M. Jaquays, M.A.Sc.; Malcolm C. Baker, 
D.V.S.; N. Norton Evans, M.A.Sc.; E. Fabre Surveyer, B.A., B.C.L:; 

Non-Resident Councillors—The Presidents of the British Columbia 
Graduates’ Society, the New England Graduates’ Society, the New 
York Graduates’ Society, the Nova Scotia Graduates’ Society, and 
the Hon. W. W. Lynch, D.C.L., Knowlton, Que. 


McGILL APPLIED SCIENCE SOCIETY. 


Hon. President—Dr. H. T. Bovey. 
Advisory Commuttee—Prof. F. D. Adams, J. M. McCarthy, M. L. 
Hersey, A. L. Mudge, R. F. Ogilvy. 
Hon. Sec.-Treasurer—J. G. G. Kerry, Engineering Building, McGill 
University. 
Prestdent—H. A. Burson, Electrical Engineering, ’or. 
Ist Vice-President—B. S. McKenzie, Mining Engineering, ’otr. 
2nd Vice-President—S. B. Clement, Civil Engineering, ’or. 
3rd Vice-President—R. C. Wilson, Mechanical Engineering, ’or. 
Secretary—C. V. Corless. ’oz. 
Treasurer—A. E. Beck, ’o2. 
2nd Year Representative—E. J. Mackay, ’o2. 
Editorial Board—A. R. Archer, ’or, Chairman; H. E. Scott, G. Tike, 
J. A. Hearmon. 
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ALUMNZE SOCIETY OF McGILL UNIVERSITY. 
President—Helen R. Y. Reid, B.A. 
Vice-Presidents—Jessie Brown, B.A.; Carrie M. Derick, M.A. 
Treasurer—Susan E. Cameron, M.A. 

Rec. Secretary—Ethel Radford, B.A. 

Assist. Rec. Secretary—Louise McDougall, B.A. 

Cor. Secretary—Frances R. Angus, B.A. 

Assist. Cor. Secretary—Louise Smith, B.A. 


OTTAWA VALLEY GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF McGILL 
UNIVERSITY. 


ORGANIZED 1890. 

Hon. President—The Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, P.C, 
Po WG. LAs DD, 

President—W. Carden Cousens, M.D., C.M., L.R.C.P. 

Vice-Presidents—G. H. Groves, M.D., C.M.; P. D. Ross, B.A.Sc.; 
A. T. Shillington, M.D., C.M. 

Secretary—D. B. Dowling, B.A.Sc. (Geological Survey, Ottawa). 

Treasurer—G. S. McCarthy, M.D., C.M. 

Council—G. C. Wright, B.A., B.C.L.: H. M. Ami, M.A., D.5e.; 
S. P. Cooke, M.D., C.M.; J. H. Larmonth, B.A.Sc.; E. L. Quirk, 
M.D., C.M. 

Deputy Examiners—D. B. Dowling, B.A.Sc., and M. F. Connor, 
B.A.Sc. 


NEW YORK GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF McGILL 
UNIVERSITY. 


ORGANIZED 1895. 
President. 
1st Vice-President—Wolfred Nelson, M.D., C.M., F-R.G.S. 
and Vice-President—James A. Meek, M.D., C.M. 
3rd Vice-President—Hiram N. Vineberg, M.D., C.M. 
Treasurer—R. A. Gunn, B.A.Sc. 
Secretary—W. Ferguson, M.D., C.M. (948 E. 166th St., New York). 
Executive Committee—Rev. J. J. Rowan Spong, M.A., B.C.L., 
LL-.B.: Harcourt Bull, B.A.: J. B. Harvie, M.D., C.M. (Troy). 
Non-Resident Councillors—Wm. Osler, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P.L., 
F.R.S. (Baltimore, Md.); Rev. J. C. Bracq, Vassar College, N.Y.; 
Right Rev. J. D. Morrison, M.A., D.D., Bishop of Duluth; R. T. 
Irvine, M.D., C.M. 
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McGILL GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF ,LORONTO. 
ORGANIZED 1806. 
Prestdent—A. R. Lewis, Q.C 
ist Vice-President—Reyv. Canon Sweeny, M.A., D.D 
2nd Vice-President—H. C. Burritt, M.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer—R. B. Henderson. B.A., 48 King Street, West 
Committee—Hamilton Cassels, B.A.: Willis Chipman, B.A.Sc.; 


P. E. Ritchie, B.A. 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA SOCIETY OF GRADUATES 
OF McGILL UNIVERSITY. 
President—R. E, McKechnie, M.D. (Nanaimo), 
Vice-Presidents—W. F. Ferrier, B.A.Sc. (Rossland): R. W. Jakes, 
M.D. (Greenwood); W. F. Robertson, B.A.Sc. (Victoria): W. S. 
Johnson, B.A.Sc. (Slocan City). 

Secretary—W. J. McGuigan, M.D., LL.B. (Vancouver). 
Treasurer—Simon J. Tunstall, B.A., M.D. (Vancouver). 
Executive Committee—R. E. Palmer, B.A.Sc. (Rossland): | Paar 2 
McGregor, B.A., B.A.Sc. (Slocan City); J. M. Lefevre, M.D. 
(Vancouver); D. B. Holden, B.A.. M.D. (Victoria); H. W. Mus- 

sen, B.A.Sc. (Nelson). 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF 
McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


ORGANIZED 1806. 


President—F, H. Wetmore, M.D. (Hampton. N.B.). 
Vice-President—B. §. Price, M.D. (St. John. N.B.). 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Scammel, M.D. (76 Waterloo street, 
St. John, N.B.). 


Executive Commitiee—J. H. King, M.D.: W. L. Ellis. M.D. 


NOVA SCOTIA SOCIETY OF McGILL GRADUATES. 
ORGANIZED 18096. 


Hon. President—Rev. Robert Laing, M.A. (Halifax). 
President—John McMillan, M.D. (Pictou). 
Ist Vice-President—F. S. Yorston, M.D. (Truro). 
2ud Vice-President—James Ross, M.D. (Halifax). 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. H. Hattie, M.D. (Nova Scotia Hospital 
for the Insane, Halifax). 
Executive Committee—A. I. Mader, M.D.; Wm. Jakeman, D.V.S.: 
E. A. Kirkpatrick, M.D.; J. W. Clarke’ M.D. 
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| } McGILL GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF 
i BEDFORD. 
ORGANIZED 1808. 
Hon. President—Hon, W. W. Lynch, D.C.L. (Knowlton). 
President—C. A. Nutting, Q.C. (Waterloo). 
Vice-Presidents—D. K. Cowley, M.D. (Granby); A. D. Stevens, 
M.D. (Dunham); N. M. Harris, M.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer—S. H. Martin, M.D. (Waterloo). 


NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY OF McGILL GRADUATES : 


ORGANIZED 1899. 
President—Arthur E. Childs, B.Sc., (Boston, Mass.). 
ast Vice-President—George A. Fagan, M.D., (North Adams, Mass.). 
2nd Vice-President—Ambrose Choquet, B.C.L. (Providence, R.I.). 
3rd Vice-President—Rev. Robert W. Wallace, B.A. (Somerville, 
“Mass.). 

Secretary-Treasurer—Joseph Williams, M.D. (Boston, Mass.; 229 
Berkeley Street). 

Councillors—H. Holton Wood, B.A. (Boston, Mass.); John M. 
Parker, D.V.S. (Haverhill, Mass.); Robert MacDougall, B.A. 
(Boston, Mass.); T. G. McGannon, M.D. (Lowell, Mass.); A. S. 
Cleaves, D.V.S. (West Gardiner, Mass.); Miles Martin, M.D. (Bos- 
ton, Mass.). 

7 


UNDERGRADUATES’ LITERARY SOCIETY. 


CONSTITUTED, 1880. 
Hon. President—Principal Peterson. 
President—W. G. McNaughton, Arts, ’or. 
Vice-Presideni—E. W. Westover, Law, ’ot. 
Secretary—C. A. Adams, Arts, ’o2. 
Treasurer—M. Jack, Arts, ’o2. 
, Committee—W. S. Johnson, ’03; A. W. Lochead, ’o1; C. W. Munn, 
| ‘o2; R. J. Harper, ’or1; E. Harper, ’o3. 


DELTA SIGMA SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 
President—Evelyn Molson. 
Vice-President—Elizabeth Irving. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Katharine Wisdom. 


Committee—Bella Marcuse, Winifred Bennett, M. Gould Smith, Maud 
Parkin. 
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McGILL HISTORICAL CLUB. 
President—H. S. Williams, Arts, ‘or. 
V ice-President—A. W. Locheid, Arts, ‘ot. 
Secretary—S. Mitchell, Arts, ’ of. 
Treasurer—C. C. Adams, Arts, ’o2. 
Executive Committee—Prof. C. W. Colby, M.A., Ph.D.; E. C. W ood- 
ley, Arts, ’00; E. G. Place, B.A.; Law; “or. 


THE McGILL MINING SOCIETY. 
ORGANIZED I8OI. 
Hon. President—Dr. J. B. Harrington. 
President—A. R. Archer, App. Sci., ot. 
V ice-President—E. E. Palmer, App. Sci., ’or. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. G. McBride, App. Sci., 02, 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF NcGILL 
UNIVERSITY, 

Oxject.—To promote the piety of its members and the cause of 
Christianity in the University. 

MEMBERSHIP.—The active Membership of the Association consists 
of Graduates and Students of the University who are members of 
some Evangelical church. Any Graduate and Student of good moral 
character may become an associate member. A social reception 1s 
given to new students at the beginning of the session. 

Full particulars regarding regular religious services and Bible 
Study Classes are given in the Hand Book of the Association. 

President—C. S. Paterson, Sc., ot. 
tst Vice-President—W. G. Macnaughton, Arts, ‘or. 
and Vice-President—A. L. Kendall, Med., ’ot. 

Recording Secretary—H. Carson, Arts, ’02. 
Treasurer—W. H. DeBlois, Sc., ’ot. 
Asst.-Treasurer—A. W. Park, Med., ’o3. 

Representative from Law—Chas. Cotton, B.A., Law, ’o2. 
General Secretary—George Irving, ’Arts, ‘02. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 
Religious Meetings—A. L. Kendall, Med., ’ot. 
Bible Study—W. G. Brown, B.A. 
Social—R. C. Paterson, B.A. 
Membership—W. G. Macnaughton, Arts, ’Ot. 
New Students and Handbook—General Secretary. 
Bulletin and Reading Room—P. Cole, Sc., ’03. 
Missionary—E. C. Woodley, Arts, ‘oo. 
Musical—H. M. Lloyd, Sc., ’ot. 
Building—C. S. Paterson. 
Graduates—W. F. Hamilton, M.D. 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 (As THEO DorRA SOCIETY). 


Oxnject.—The development of Christian character in the members, 
and the development of active Christian work, particularly among 
the young women of the University. Open for membership to stu- 
dents of the Royal Victoria College for Women. 


President—Winifred Bennet. 
Vice-President—Elizabeth Irving. 
Cor.-Secretary—Harriet Page. 
Rec.-Secretary—Margaret Hadrill. 
Treasurer—Florence Woodley. 


CONVENERS OF COMMTITEES. 


Devotional—Harriet Page. 
Theo Dora—Jessie McLachlan. 
Membership—Evelyn Molson. 

Relief—Mary Flint. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 


Hon. President—Principal Peterson. 

Hon. Treasurer—Wm. Osler, M.D. 
President—J. H. Boulter, Arts, ’o1; Med., ’o3. 
Vice-President—F. J. Tees, Arts, ’or. 
Treasurer—P. W. K. Robertson, App. Sc., ’oo. 
Secretary—L. H. Redon, Med. ’or. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL CLUB. 


Hon. President—Mr. C. J. Fleet. 
Hon. Treasurer—Prof, C. H. McLeod. 
President—A. C. P. Howard, B.A., Med., ’or. 
Vice-President—G. R. Johnson, B.A., Med., ’oz. 
Hon. Secretary.—F. S. Patch, B.A., Med., ’03. 
Treasurer—J. A. Mowatt, Arts, ’or. 
Manager—E. G. Mason, Med. ’o2. 
Committee—Arts—P. Molson, ’o1; E. W. MacDougall, 03. Law— 
J. J. Meagher, ’o1; W. Leslie, ’or. Medicine—W. L. Carter, ‘02; 
R. N. W. Shillington, ’03. Science—E. G. Hampson, ‘or, G. M. 
Savage, 703. 


‘PUNGLs YoRq ur UInesnyL UWA 
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McGLi, UNIVERSITY CRICKET CLUB. 


Hon. President—Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. 
President—Prof. C. E. Moyse. 

Vice-President—A, R. Oughtred, B.C.L. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Herbert M. Little, B.A., Med., ’or. 
Assist. Secretary—Hugh W. Wonham. 

Captain—H. Cyril Hill. 

Committee—A. B. Wood, B.A.: EF. H. McLea, B.Sc.; W. W. Walk- 

er; E. E. Macdonald, Med.. ’or: P. Molson, Arts, ’or. 


McGILL UNISERSITY LAWN TENNIS CLUB. 


President—J. Arthur Fairie. Med., ’or. 
Vice-President—L. Macfarlane. Law, ’oo. 
Secretary—J. K. Kennedy, B.C.L. 
Treasurer—E. A. Grafton, M.D. 
Commitiee—Arts—R. N. Flickson, ’or; Law—J. J. Meagher, Or; 
Medicine—J. L. Todd, ’oo: App. Science—J. E. K. Osborne, ’oo. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY SKATING CLUB. 


President—R. N. Hickson, Arts, ’or. 
Vice-President—A. H. Maclaren, Med.. ’oz. 
Secretary—A. P. S. Glassco, OC:, "OZ. 
Treasurer—W. H. Duff, Law, ’ot. 
Committee—Law—S. G. Archibald; Medicine—C. K. Russell, A. C. 
Ames; Arts—J. H. Copeman, H. Brown; Science—G. P. Cole, M. 
Barclay. is 


McGILL HOCKEY CLUB. 


Hon. President—Prof, S. H. Capper. 
President—C. Cartwright, ’oo. 

Vice-President—W. Ness, ’o2. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. G. Mackinnon, ’oo, 
Committee—Law—H. Trihey, 00; H. Springle, ’or. Science—H. St. 
George, ’00; H. Yuile, ’03. Arts—P. Molson, ’o1t; C. Moffat, ’or. 
Medicine—E. R. Belanger, ’o2; A. Mussen, ’oo. 
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MeGill university, Montreal 


I. GENERAL ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
I. ORIGINAL ENDOWMENT, 1811. 


THE HONORABLE JAMES McGILL, who was born at Glasgow, 6th Oct., 1744, 
and died at Montreal, 19th Dec., 1813, by his last will and testament, under 
date 8th January, 1811, devised the estate of Burnside, situated near the city 
of Montreal, and containing forty-seven acres of land, with the Manor House 
and Buildings thereon erected, and also bequeathed the sum of ten thousand 
pounds in money unto the “ Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’’ a Corporation constituted in virtue of an Act of Parliament passed in 
the Forty-first Year of the Reign of His Majesty, King George the Third, to 
erect and establish a University or College, for the purpose of Education and 
the advancement of learning, in the Province of Lower Canada, with a com- 
petent number of professors and teachers to render such Establishment effec- 
tual and beneficial for the purposes intended; requiring that one of the 
colleges to be comprised in the said University should be named and per- 
petually be known and distinguished by the appellation of “ McGill College.” 

The value of the above mentioned property was estimated at the date of the be- 
GUCKE Gee. vases OEVOS RAE TEMAEN sous ibeds syveweces soebbbued aay eebee sus dkev ebaxeveeds .... $120,000 


2. UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, ETC. 


Tae WiLL1am Mouson Hatt, being the west wing of McGill College buildings, 
with the connecting Corridors and Class Rooms, was erected in 1861, through 
the munificent donation of the founder, whose name it bears. 

Tse Perer Reppara Museum, the gift of the donor, whose name it bears, was 
announced by him as a aonation t>? the University in 1880, and formally 
opened August, 1882. 

Lots for University buildings adjoining the College grounds confronting on Me- 
Tavish St., presented by J. H. R. Molson, Esq.,—$42,500. 

Tae University Lisrary Buinpine, the gift of Peter Redpath, Esq., announced 
by him as a gift to the University in 1891, and formally opened October 
31st, 1893. 

University Orrices, Rooms in East Wing remodelled and furnished for offices of 
Principal and Secretary and for a Board Room, by Sir Wm. O. Macdonald, 
in 1895. 

3. ENDOWED CHAIRS, ETC, 


Tae Joun FroTHinGHaM PRINCIPAL Funp, to be invested for the endowment of 
the Principalship of the University ; founded in 1889 by the Rey. Frederick 
Frothingham and Mrs. J. H. R. Molson,—$40,000. 

THe Macponautp AvuxittAry Funp, founded in 1897 by Sir Wm. ©. Macdonald, the 
interest to be used solely to maintain the income of certain of his endowments 
on a five per cent, per annum basis,—$328,750. 


4. ENDOWMENTS AND DONATIONS OF MEDALS AND PRIZES, 


1883, a Gold, a Silver and a Bronze Medal were given by R. J. Wickstecd, Esq., 
M.A., LL.D., for competition in ‘Physical Culture,’’ by Students in the 
Graduating Class and second year of any Faculty, who have attended the 
University Gymnasium. The Gold Medal was continued to 1889 and the 
Silver and Bronze have been continued to date. 


Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society’s Exhibition. For competition by candidates 
from the Ottawa Valley at the June matriculation examinations of any 
Faculty. Value, $50.00. Given annually since 1895, 





A Prize given by the British Columbi 












































































a Society of Graduates of McGill Unive rsity 


to be divided amongst the five Faculties. Annual value $50.00. Given an- 
nually since 1896. 
5. SUBSCRIPTIONS TO GENERAL ENDOWMENT. 
1856. 
John Frothincham. i Se eee ey $2000 FOrward... .cccicess lacs 200 
John Torrance, HSq ...000. acess "2000 Moses BK. David, ESC c.caces : 600 
James B. Greenshields, Esq. 1200 Wm. Carter, Lo Berk ee eae ees B00 
Wm. Busby Lambe, WAG sc ondvaceses 1200 | Thomas Patton, OU cnc dias Savabens . 600 
pir George Simpson, Knight feeeew ele L000 W m. Workman, Kisq slhéeseseee necuas 600 
Henry Thomas, Esq .... L000 | Hon. Luther H. Holton.............. 600 
John Rei dpath, ROME | a Secuaner: shade eon 1000 Henry Lyman, LD Repel Cain ee 600 
James MeDou: gall, Esq Kiedy Wcbatwrties 1000 David Torrance. Esq Yadabava.Vebeavana 600 
James gn ore ANCE, Hsq.. s..cccere ceeee 1000 Hdwin Atwater. ISG <c veucevets thick 600 
Hon. James Ferrier ................. 1000 | Theodore Hart. SG. ccicaventesenene 600 
~ bata Stephens, Hsq ........s000 800 Wm. Forsyth Grant, NOG tecceaserke 600 
Henry Chapman, OG vecave: sudesiees 600 | Robert Campbell, E FOU sscccuueagevenes 600 
Hon. Peter McGill ..iccccce cccccoce .. 600 Alfred Savage, Hsq ....000 wevessdinse 600 
John James ON Fa iC: Epp ae ee 600 James Ferrier, jun., Kisq 5 oma eck 600 
Thomas Brown Anderson, Esq.. 600 W m. Stephen, En rene 600 
Peter Redpath, Esq.....cccscccocoosee 600 | N. S. Whitney, Esq ............000. - 600 
Thomas M, Taylor, Esq...... 00+ 600 | William Dow, Eisq..........c00+sccsece 600 
Joseph Mack: iy, E Isq thinks cetecedeou 600 William Watson, E POND iicwveseuss beceee 600 
Donald Lorn Me Dougall, Esq...... 600 Edward and Aliai ia Major.......s.. 600 
Hon. Sir John Rose© .cccece occ cececee 600 Hon. Sir A. T. Galt. cccoccce acbucusy, OOO 
Charles Alexander, Esq... + 600 | John R. Esdaile, Esq..........0..0000 200 
DOPWANG ccc ceiks:sccaises see $19,200 | OLR). cicscurs Shee eerie $30,560 
1871. 
John Frothingham, Esq ... seseesee $9150 FOr wa4»d...icessecces "$24,350 
William Molson, Esq Fewsesewes eeess 5000 T. W. Ritchie, WSO tices. x sseasde CUCU 
Sir William GC. Macdon: aia: sweeeeeas 5000 Messrs. Sinclair, Jack & Co ...... 250 
Thomas Workman, RG capebcsieeies 5000 | John Reddy, M.D.......... eesavsanbeds 100 
J. H. R. Molson, E USQ .ccose 9000 Wm. Lunn, FORE ss sunasd qeteucas ca aad. 2 2 
John Me sLennan, Esq.. 1000 Hon. F. W. Torrance. ......cc..css. 60 
MPR SEO coy Sicuck -oceseed breeds 600 | Wm. Rose, Esq........000 o siWivnsbs 50 
Messrs. A. & W. Robertson ..... 600 
Forward ...... EE Tt eee ee $24,350 LOGS! shee p shesadver secxivede $25,210 
1881-82. 
Hugh McLennan. Katy, .scsiasnestea $5000 Forward s.isveevs soee 21,000 
Hon. G. A. Drummond...... ---.---- 4000 | O. S. Wood, re shdedd Whites 1000 
George Hague, Hat civecskcsvencaeees . 3000 | J.B. Greens biel ds, Esq. (London) 1000 
M. H. Gault, Heq...ccs -wstess anecceal - 2000 | Warden King, Esq asecsduen ssdxsiees’ EOUU 
Andrew Robertson, Esq .. osbesd SUG Wee-nks Cumming, NOG cisin: vansins -- 1000 
Robertson Camp sbell, Esq.. veveveee 1000 | Mrs. How Ramsay...... cssccooce seocs 500 
Sir Jos. and Lady Hickson. ities LOGGER A Ramsay, Esq 2. ssccoes soee 500 
Mrs. Andrew Dow...... . .s.+ ssseeeee 1000 | H. H. Wood, Bs See ie itiikees,) S00 
Alexander Murray, Esq vesseeseseee 1000 | James Burnett, Esq... ccseees 500 
Ae CRRGS iss a cendiet wane Ree eee’ 1000 | Charles Gibb, Es Lexgeuenden ist weer, TOUR 
Hector McKenzie, Esq...... .---« 1000 | J. S. MeL Lachlan, ESQ vecesicscsesvsce 200 
Forward ....... os sens colvecde De LVGU0 OCR sucavebaveas svacd. esceneses 27,700 
1883-84 


Edward Mackay, E8q seeese SECT EE SEES eoeeseses esses ¢ 


1+ $5,000 
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6. ENDOWMENT FUND FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 
1897. 
Bequest of the late John H. R. Molson, Esq., $100,000. 
7. SUBSCRIPTION FOR IMPROVEMENTS TO COLLEGE, 1886, 


Hon. Charles Dewey Day ....++400 esos seceee sae sieeve’ $200. 


g SUBSCRIPTION FOR CURRENT EXPENSKES, 1881-82. 


Princip:l Dawson......cccccseecsecer rer sarees cesses secenenee oes , Wi --» $1000 
Jo. R Molson,......0. ceecceeee vee ssesseees 1000 per annum, 5 “years, being. soenge 5000 
Lord Muntstephen. ........ cccsescees vee en 1000 a > easen 5000 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal... 1000 # a iS jeans 5000 
David Jorrice, Esq Ul Gay eee ree sre 200 e ss O- \-ceadas 1000 
Messrs. Gault Brothers & Co......40. 200 “ a Me cease 1000 
Messrs.S. H. & A. S. Hwing.....-+seeee. 200 . S| wens 1000 
Hon. Robert MacKay........c00ceecessecees 300 6 2 Gy” Sabine 600 
Jonathm Hodgson, Hsq.....s.see-ceeeeeee 100 66 5 dee 500 
Geo. M.Kinghorn, Esq .....-.04 -ssseeee ees 100 7 e Vado 500 
Bidir td, 4; SrA IGR, MUA ices seevsvens —caseee ce) a eee 300 
Thoma: C ral, Esq SSeS Spal es Re ees 100 es 2 eda 200 
John Rinkin, Esq... cseseess sesescese ere ensssnre sess soveenens crannens euae encane cnesseeee 200 
John [uncan, IDNG, iocas. ss su YouGus bea cus de: eukedeunelceentd omen 
George Brush, Hsy., $25 for five 3 years, “being Soe sceces ceccccyecces soces eocsvscer secess ese 125 
Robert Benny, Esq........+ edicts ag bcactg-vowetsrenebeshun IpRORD 35066 Una dieeent Crt nnen ana 100 
Miss B.A. Ramsay . ...ssecoscee seccsssee covcnsene toreceee sonssaner sseosenee seccnsen cusseesss a 100 
Hugh laton, Esq., $50 for two years, Deing.....+ serve sesrer soccer anecee soneseesenssenee 100 
J. M. Inuglas, Esq......-0- seeees Lénsudies vébivnedendédeo cesses epsess cusues sqnehungaseaeabeltrnane 50 
James Dourt, Esq — scecerssssse cerecseeeceeser erates sncnnnens senceoens snange saeusa senses sesene ees 50 

Total ocevs vsecssses sanee~ ssvescoseabadsy $22,025 

1887-88. 

John H R. Molson, whe eeaebuscee wiews $1000 per annum, 3 years, being ‘isan $3000 
Sir Wn. C. Macdonald... cscs seeeeneee 1000 ,..., 85 ee eee 3000 
Peter Ledpath, Esq .. ssseeveeny hUGO a “ an . 3000 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal... 1000 ee . ane . 3000 
Hon. dimes Ferrier......-ereseee sosveeees 500 > “ o> arene 1500 
Sir Josph Hickson, .....seee ceceseeee veeees 500 é <6 SR €- 1500 
Hugh IcLennan, Esq...-...10.sseeeeeeeees 250 me - wae 750 
EK. B. (reenshields, i, enter errr ny: 250 “a = fo: Sawaes 750 
George Hague, Esq Sp SAavsin Aiaoons! Capeeuks 250 ve sa te soeags 750 
John Jolson, Esq ..ccsccesesseees soveeeeee 250 _ g oh chee . 750 
Samue Finley, HIS scsnse scctesccesoosencss 250 se ef C .. eeaies 750 
Mrs. Mckay, $100 annually, 1889 to 1893. Pe inannestel 500 


To taal ic ces sasiied sanses sudbos'aateatyei ol Op eae 


9, SUBSCRIPTION BY MEMBERS OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS, IN 
1898-99, —$191,000. 


10, SI BSCRIPTIONS FORA BUILDING FOR THR CARPENTER COLLEC- 
TION OF SHELLS. 
1868. 

Peter Redpath, SSUES dcteved epee Pe BOP WRYG 10505 shiner susossvc RiGee 
W liam Molson, Es fn.» Presseuaiees 500 (seo. H. Frothingham, Esq siteoekea 100 
Harrison St phens, | SO ie cede cdavte LOO Wm Dow. Esq PP ee a ey 100 
Robert J. Reekie. OGiccnsnedemns 100 Thomas Rimmer, ROIs a: Give deletes ae 100 
John H. R. Molson. GU: vince tec 100 Andrew Robertson, Esq... cess. 100 
Sir Wm. E, Logan, F.I.S........ 100 | Mrs. Redpath ........ ..cccses ieeihe 100 
John Molson, Esq sOeRebbd ecauks cache 106 Benaiah Gibb. Esq sa a eevbAwmR atceen see 50 
Thos. Workman, Hisg : | eee 100 Hon. John Rose seeeee SSORe Scceocune 50 

POT WAL .cvsecse »-.--. $ 1,600 SOCAL. csrseceates. eeeee 2,200 


William Molson, Esa $ 


Re Sb eees weecee’’ 5 100 BP OPWBTGA take. scan cerivcoeep 1,100 
John H. R. Molson, Deke bi2Ge tx 100 John Frothingham, Esq........ one 100 
William Workman, Oo ae 100 James A. Mathewson, GO Siivehee 100 
Joseph Tiffin, jun.,, Esq Sede t bbeaes 100 Peter Redpath, BO Sia tag Sh hae al 100 
Thos. J. Claxton. Esq Rvs Seth lebiees' os 100 G.. Hi. Frothingham, Esq Ph baal saris toa 100 
James Linton, BERG chat saewdauuuws 100 ..D. Norriop, Met <sessvcuscasiacien 100 
William McDougall, Esq........... L0G. | John Sasith, Bee ..t6 scccosaiceees 100 
Charles J. Brydges, RY siceeceus 100 Charles Alexander, MAG 3 ciccnes ; 100 
Hon, George A. Drummond........ BOO | als Vergy RA Cn, eceuersnecuiocs ‘ 100 
Thomas Rimmer, BO cexsua'aicvvas¥s 100 llenry Lyman, Esq...... chas kos 50 
William Dow, Esq .s.c.sc0s sscceses ido... LOO : 


Li 


oD 


_ The “John Horne” Collection of Canadian Portraits and Autographs, 177 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE KRECTION OF THE LODGE AND GATES 


sepines Total ...sesessnee $ 1,950 
Totalcé ssvces eevee 1,100 


12, LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 
Special Collections of Books presented to the Library. 


The Peter Redpath Collection of Historical Books, presented by Peter Red 


path, Esq., of Montreal, 3,500 Volumes, with subsequent additions, 

The Robson Collection of works in Archeology and General literature, 
presented by Dr. John Robson, of Warrington, England, 3,436 Volumes. 

The Charles Alexander Collection of Classical Works, presented by C 
Alexander, Esq., of Montreal, 221 Volumes. 

Frederick Griffin, Esq., Q. C., Collection of Books, being the whole of his 
Library, bequeathed by his will, 2,695 Volumes. 

The Hon Mr. Justice Mackay, Collection of Books, being the whole of his 
Library, 2,007 Volumes. 

The ‘‘T. D. King Shakespeare Collection,’ presented by the Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal and Sir W. OC. Macdonald, of Montreal, teing 214 
Volumes. 

The Ribbeck Library of Classical Literature, presented by Sir W. ©: 
Macdonald, about 4,000 works. 


The ‘‘Mendelssohn Choir Memorial Collection,” preseuted by Joseph Gould, 
Esq., 200 volumes. 


in all. 
A A 
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Endowments for Library. 


Wm. Molson, Esq., for Endow- 
ment of a Library Fund (1871)..$ 4,000 
Hon. F, W. Torrance for Endow- 
ment of Mental, Moral and Poli- 
tical Philosophy Book Fund 
(TB76)., soccc8 Kedsee canteees 
Mrs. Redpath, for the 
ment of the Wm. Wood Red- 
path Memorial Fund (1881).... 


FOP WAL + \<.60.,00i00 D 


1,000 


1,000 


6,000 


Subscriptions, 


John Thorburn for purchase of 


MMSE. <disuacteducdeche66susbee obcees $ 90 
Andrew Drummond, do., for Ap- 
plied Science...... Meaciukosveas wis 25 
The Graduates in Arts and Ap- 
plied Science of 1885 for pur- 
chase Of Books,........cce vercceese 3 
do do of 1886........ wy 28 
The late R. A. Ramsay, Esq,., 
Bequest for purchase cf books 
(E887), <cosseve s aiaeammeeoias ek 1,000 
Andrew Drummond, Hsq,, to 
Library Fund of Faculty of 
Applied Science,.........0+. Seni 25 
Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal, for purchase of books 
from the R. W. Boodle Library 200 
Ottawa Valley Graduates’ So- 
ciety, for binding books in the 
University Library.........cceee ‘ 25 
FOrward ....0. sees. $ 1,424 


| Forward ..ecccsesss 6,000 


A friend, by the Hon, F. W. Tor- 
rance, for Endowment of a 


Library Fund (1882) ....0+s5er 400 
Hugh S. McLennan, Library En- 
dowment, a gift from Estate 
late Hugh 8. McLennan to the 
Library of McGill College, the 
| income to be applied to bind- 
| dng (1892) Zeesece <etuvenneearehees ann 
| Total ..ccodicctdeos eee 
etc., to Library. 
Forward. ws... 1,424 
| Peter Redpath, Esq., in aid of 
| the new catalogue of the Li- 
brary (1892)......000 sees + sees peat 500 
Mrs. Peter Redpath for main- 
tenance of Library, $5,000 per 
ANNUM SinCE 1894. ...001 sereceres 30,000 
Lord Strathcona and Mount 


Royal, donation for the pur- 
chase of books for the Library, 
particularly in the French 
Department (1897) ....sesee soe 250 
John Li. R. Molson, donation for 
purchase of books for the 
Library (1897) soccer cvvrsee vosees 
Hon. Treas. Redpath Memorial 
Fund, London, England. The 
balance remaining over of the 
above fund to be used for 
purchase of books for the Li- 
DEDEY cides <cus 
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47 





Total .s..0+.+csseee $27,416 


Special Collections presented to the Museum. 


1. The Holmes Herbarium, presented by the late Andrew F. Holmes, M.D. 


2. The Carpenter Collection of Shells, presented by the late P. P. Carpenter, 
Ph.D. 

3. The Collection of Casts of Ivory Carvings, issued by the Arundel Society, 
presented by Henry Chapman, Esq. 

4, The McCulloch Collection of Birds and Mammals, collected by the late Dr. 
M. McCulloch, of Montreal, and presented by his heirs. 

5. The Logan Memorial Collections of Specimens in Geology and Natural 
History, presented by the heirs of the late Sir W. E. Logan, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

6. The Dawson Collection in Geology and Paleontology, being the Private 
Collections of Principal Dawson, presented by him to the Museum. 

. The Bowles Collection of Lepidoptera, presented by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, 
and J. H,. Burland, Esq, 


8. R. Morton Middleton, jr., London, Eng., Collection of Plants. 


Collection of Butterflies, presented by the Members of the 
ernors of the University- 


~y 


co 


Board of Gov- 








. 
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-— 
wes 4 


10. Collection of Lepi: 


loptera, presented by Sir W. C. Macdonald, 
(See also “ List of Donations to the Library and Museum,’’ printed in the 
Annual Report of the University and Report of the Museum. ) 


Endowment for the Mus: um. 


Wm. Molson, Ksq., for the Endowment of a Museum Fund (E573) cccncdadasvsssees 2,000 


Subscriptions, etc., Jor the Muse THIS 


fo Claxton, Hisq., for pur- Forward .,... coches te 1: 0Gu 
chase of Specimens for Mu- A Lady, for Museum expenses 
seum a edececaeedscaheahe ieevercat > 250 from 1882 to 1894.............. 7,000 
Peter Redpath, Esq., for Mu- A Friend for the purchase of 


seum expenses, $1,000 per Specimens for the Museum.... 4.300 


x ~ + y 
annum from 1882 to 1898 ..... 12,000 John H. R. Molson, for purchase 


Mrs. Peter Redpath, for Museum of books on “Butterflies of 
expenses, 1894 to 1899 ........ 8.500 Kastern U. 8. and Canada”? 50 
Mrs. H, G. Frothingham for the Lord Strathcona and Mount 
arrangement of Dr. Carpen- Royal, for mounting skin and 
er’s Uollection of Mazat- skeleton of Musk Ox............. 150 
IOti GHOMS..°t cccsckc..z smerkeners et 233 - 
Peter Redpath, Ksq., for im- TUE co vabatenetes esses oa, 48o 
provements to Museum (1891) 1,000 
FOrward. .eccos ceccs »$21,983 
13. MISCELLANEOUS, 
Chas. T. Blackman, Esq:, of Montreal, the gift of a Telescope and Astro- 
nomical Instruments called after his name, 
J.J. Arnton bequest to McGil] University CEGED  isecns recedes Ovebasd sve scsepcsieces. UO 
Pes: the Ramsay, Mw. AY BS. L., to defray the expenses of re-erecting the 
tomb of the late Hon. James McGill CIE eS omens hiwebe accedete a tageresets eer 150 


Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, 


contribution to cover cost of illustrating calendar... 586 66 
14. UNIVERSITY PORTRAITS AND BUSTS. 


Portrait of the Founder, presented by the late Thomas Blackwood, Esq. 
Portrait of William Molson. Esq-, presented to the University. 
Bust of William Molson. Ksq., by Marshall Wood, presented by Graduates of the 
University. 
Portrait of Peter Red 
of Montreal. 
Portrait of Rev. Dr. Leach, by Wyatt Katon, presented by Friends and Graduates 
of the University. 

Portrait of Sir William Dawson, by Wyatt Eaton, presented by Friends and 
Graduates of the University. 

Portrait of Hon. James Ferrier, by Robert Harris, presented by Friends and 
Graduates of the University. 

Portrait of Peter McGill, presented (through Mr, A. T. Taylor), by Judge Parker, 
of Edinburgh. 

Portrait of Dr. William Robertson, founder of the Medical Faculty, presented in 
loving remembrance by his family and descendants. 

Bust of Peter Redpath, Esq., by Reynolds Stephens, presented by Mr. Redpath’s 
personal friends in England. 

Portrait of Peter Redpath, Esq., by Robert Harris, presented by Friends and 
Undergraduates of the University. 

Portrait of Mrs. Peter Redpath, by Robert Harris, presented by the Governors of 
the University 


Portrait of John H. R. Molson, by Robert Harris, presented by the Governors of 
the University. 


path, Ksq., painted by Sydney Hodges, presented by Citizens 
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II. ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


1. BUILDINGS, CHAIRS, ETC. 
Endowment Fund, 1856. 


John Gordon McKenzie, Esq. .........$2,000 
Tra Gould, Esq.....ceee sereeeee ee were . 2,300—Total, $4,300 


Tur Mouson Cuair or Enoursn LancuaGe anp Lirerature, in 1856, endowed by 
the Honorable John Molson, Thomas Molson, Esq., and William Molson, 
Esq.—$20,000; and supplemented in 1892 by John H. R. Molson, Hsq., 
with a further sum of $20,000. Total, $40,000, 

Tus Perer Reppara Caair or Pure Matuematics (founded as Chair of Natural 
Philosophy), in 1871, endowed by Peter Redpath, Esq., $20,000. 

Tus LoGAN Ouair or Gronocy, in 1871, endowed by Sir W. K. Logan, LL.D.. 
F.R.S,, and Hart Logan, Esq.—$20,000. 

Tur Jonn FroraincHaM Onair oF Mentat AND Morat PatLosopny, 1873, en- 
dowed by Miss Louisa Frothingham,—$20,000, and supplemented in 1891 
witha further sum of $20,000. Total $40,000. 

Tue Masor Hiram Mitts Crarr or OxAssics, in 1882, endowed by the last will 
of the late Major Hiram Mills of Montreal,—$42,000. 

Tur Davin J. GreENsHreLDS CHAIR oF CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY in the Fac- 
ulties of Arts and Applied Science, in 1883, endowed by the last will of 
the late David J. Greenshields, Esq., of Montreal, with the sum of $40,000, 
half of which is devoted to the Faculty of Arts. 

Tus MAcponaLp Ounairs oF Paysics, in the Faculties of Arts and Applied 
Science, endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald, in 1890, —$50,000 ; in 1893,— 
$50,000. Total, $100,000. 

Tue CHARLES Gisp BotanicaAL ENDowMENT, subscriptions received to date: 

Pi TOPAGTU Se ce ccsecs sub ee sauce suacnaoiaeeteeeh $8,000 
Mrs. Catherine Hill.......... ean depecuehuns 200—Total, $8,200 

Tue MACDONALD Physies Building and Equipment, inthe Facultiesof Arts and 
Applied Science. The gift of Sir William C. Macdonald, announced, by him as 
a gift to the University in 1890, and formally opened February, 1893. 

Tue MACDONALD Puysics BurupING Maintenance Fund in the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science, endowed by Sir William ©. Macdonald,—$150,000. 

Tur MacponaLp Cxuemistry AND MininG BolLpinc AND EquipMENnT, endowed by 
Sir William C. Macdonald, $226,821.25. 

Tae MACDONALD CHEMISTRY AND MinING Buitpinc MAINTENANCE Funp, endowed 
by Sir William C. Macdonald, $225,000. 

The MacponaLD CuemistRy ENpowment Fcnp, endowed by Sir William C. 
Macdonald, $135,000. 

‘Tre Kincsrorp Cuair or History, endowed by Sir Wm. C, Macdonald, in 1898, 
$50,000. 

Tur Dawson Onatr or GEoLoGy endowed by Sir Wm. O, Macdonald in 1899, $50,000 . 

The MacpoNaLp Burtpines Repair Funp, endowed in 1900 by Sir William C. 
Macdonald, $15,000. 


2. ENDOWMENT FOR PENSION FUND. 


This endowment was given in 1894 to be invested and the revenue used exclusive- 
ly for providing Pensions or Retiring Allowances for members of the teach- 
ing staff of the Faculties of Arts and Applied Science. 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal..$50,000 
John He BR: Motson.i fives vecsvets javaees 50,000 
Sir William C. Macdonald.............. 50,000—Total, $150,000 


3. EXHIBITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS, ETC. 


Tas Jane ReppatH Exurstrion, in the Faculty of Arts,—founded in 1868, by Mrs. 
Redpath, of Terrace Bank, Montreal, and endowed with the sum of $1,667. 
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THs Macoonatp SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS, 10 in number, 


Arts—founded in 1871, and endowed in ] 
Sir William C. Macdonald. 

THe CHArLES ALEXANDER SCHOLARSHIP, for Classics—t 
Alexénder, Esq. Endowed in 1893 with the sum of $2,000. 

THe Barbara Scorr SCHOLARSHIP FoR CLAS3ICAL LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE— 


founded in 1884 by the last will of the late Miss Barbara Scott, of Montreal, 
in the sum of $2,000. 


in the Faculty of 
882 with the sum of $25,000 by 


‘ounded in 1871 by Charles 


lHE Grorer Hagur HK XHIBITION—founded in 1881—Annual value $125, 
v A , . . 
Tae Masoz Arram Mitts MepAL AND SCHOLARSHIP—founded by the will of the late 


Major Hiram Mills, of Montreal, and endowed with the sum of $1,500. 

I. M. Tacmeson, KsQ.—$250 for two Exhibitions in September, 1871 ; $200 for 

two Exhibitions in 1872. $450. 

Rev. CoLw C. Sr ART—for the “Stuart Prize in Hebrew,’’—$60. 

THe TAytor SCHOLARSHIP—founded in 1571, by T. M. Taylor, Esq,—Annual value 
$100—terminated in 1878, | 

PROFESSOR ALEXANDER J 
1886-§7—$350. 

HER Masesry’s COMMISSION for the Exhibition of 1851—Nomination Scholarships 
for 1891, 1893, 1895 and 1897, value £150 annually, tenable for two years. 
THe Painie CARPENTER FELLOwsHIp—founded by Mrs. Philip Carpenter, for the 
Maintenance of a Post-Graduation Teaching Fellowship or Scholarship in 
Natursl Science or some branch thereof in the Faculty of Arts in McGill 

College, endowed in 1892 with the sum of $7,000. 

A Lady, to provide for three 
1893-$4. 

THE New York Grapvate Society Exaririon—a gift of $60 annually since 
1897, ‘or an Exhibition in the Faculty of Arts to be associated with the 
name of Sir William Dawson. 

To provide Bursaries in the Faculty 


OHNSoN—for Scholarship for three Sessions, terminated 


tuitions in the Faculty of Arts for sessions 1892-93 


of Arts, subscriptions from 


Wo Ws Opligio. say 1898 and 1899......$ 2,000 
Hugh McLennan....., 1898 and 1899...... 240 
D, Macmaster....... 000 1898 ic cee. cats, itgPades 120 


4. ENDOWMENTS AND DONATIONS OF MEDALS AND PRIZRS. 


In 1856 Heary Chapman, Esq., founded a gold medal, to be named the “ Henry 
Chapman Gold Medal,’’ to be given annually in the graduativg class in Arts, 
This medal was endowed by Mr. Chapman in 1874 with the sum of £700. 

In 1860 the sum of £200, presented to the College by H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, was applied to the foundation of a Gold Medal, to be called the 
* Prince of Wales Gold Medal,’’ which is given in the graduating class for 
Honour Studies in Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

In 1864 the “ Anne Molson Gold Medal”? was founded and endowed by Mrs. John 
Molson, of Belmont Hall, Montreal, for an Honour Uourse in Mathematics and 
Physics. 


In the sam year the “Shakespeare Gold Medal,’ for an Honour Course. to com- 


prise and include the works of Shakespeare and the Literature of England 
from h‘s time to the time of Addison, both inclusive, and such other acces. 
sory subjects as the Corporation may from time to time appoint, was founded 
and endowed by citizens of Montreal, on occasion of the three hundredth an 
niversary of the birth of Shakespeare. 

In the same year the “Logan Gold Medal” for an Honour Qourse in Geology 
and Natural Science was founded and endowed by Sir William Logan, LL.D., 
F'.R.S., F.G.S., ete. 

In 1874 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Earl of Duf- 
ferin, Governor-General of Canada, for competition in the Faculty of Arts, 
and continued till 1878, 

In 1875 the “Neil Stuart prize in Hebrew” 


was endowed by Neil Stuart, Esq., of 
Vanklesk Hill, in the sum of $340. 
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In 1880 a Gold and aSilver Medal were given by His Excellency the Marquis of 
Lorne, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the Faculty 
of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science ; con- 
tinued till 1883. 

In 1884 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the 
Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. 
Continued till 1888. 

In 1889 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency Lord Stanley, 
Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the Faculty of 
Arts, the latter for competition in the Faeulty of Applied Science. Continued 
till 1893. 

Tue “ Crarztes G. Costpr MemortaAt Prize”’ for general proficiency—given an- 
nually by Colin H. Livingstone, Esq., B.A.; founded in 1889. 

In 1894 a Gold anda Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Karl of 
Aberdeen, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the 
Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. 
Continued till 1898. 

In 1899 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Earl of Minto, 
Governor-General of Canada, the former for ¢ ompetition in the Faculty of Arts, 
the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued to date. 


5. SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE CHAIR OF BOTANY, 


1883-84. 
Sir Wm. Dawson.. savaee ssedshes . $500 per annum, for 5 years. being... $2,500 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal 250 we oh ees 1,250 
J: H.R. Molson, Esq ..-.00s-0000scvee 100 e = nawoul 500 
yi EL, 20: PLOUSOD .occieliccuesizasesa 100 es A oe a ee ae 500 
G,, Bagiie, Hisg sass: disses cccecbtencesses 100 5 a eh eaes : 500 
Mrs. Redpath ........ ave Reb pabed memes <6 100 we 2s 8 Nees 500 
Hugh McKay, Eisq.......000 cose sseees 100 be os tO oe 
RoOMert Moat, Meg cisvesssseee,sceceses- 100 «6 at ae uve ee 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald ...........+5. 100 ve oe ¢ sgedvs 500 
Fharles Gibb, Hsq 20.20. sssc00 svensoecs 50 és “2 ie laates 250 
DAIS COTENOY co505. sc seeceees ny Tebior ee 50 a a ts et 250 
Robert Mackay, Hsq...... ....00 reece 50 ne “i : wikes) eum 
TEs © WOE Oy, AOR BOU cous!) causes on cte'e’e ss 50 A ¢ adm 250 
WAH PONT ~ MONON chcedeceisent toese's 50 st “ s sok eae 250 
John Stirling, Esq...... Belek cs thao. 50 bs ue iC. ORs 250 
Warden King, Esq........-s.se0e cesses 50 6s s a tinted nee 
LTS ERK: icine saexesssaauve a ¥ekwecwaskes ‘ D0 RS = PY, LN gegen 250 
Robert Angus, Hsq.......sss0s sesoveses 50 J. « a ‘nedes”, 2 Saee 
TCR ES Wt, Ae coches sunbts vaadesiges\ DO be a as ies ee 
Hugh McLennan, Esq....... vtwaiv 25 a “ Bis ty Seeaas 125 
Sir Joseph Hickson........... viele oe 10 6 ot RT alles 50 
PEASE ESaR EDD iivuwsncgvoyvi¥dotededeneees seinee Lideadese(: (ecetesae a. one aes 20 
$9,945 
BOTANIC GARDEN, ETC. 
Subscriptions, 1890-91. 
Hugh McLennan, Esq «.cccccessseeees $100 FOrward..cccscssecccevesscesees POO 
Gilman Cheney, Esq....0. sssees seers 100 Jonathan Hodgson, Hsq...... .-- . 100 
James Johnston, Esq....... sdedusinwups 100 Robert Mackay, Esq........seccereeee 100 
James Slessor, Esq ....s.+00+ sesccese. 100 $=H, Shorey, Bad...icccocscpens eine. oe 
MG EEIONG.. 05 cicccs'vasess SC aphcteey eerie ARO. ae Seater. HBO sxcbs vtosenapnees eat ee 
Hugh Graham, Esq .......0+ esses sevees 100 Geo. Sumner, FSG senses avaneetesseateias 25 
Le AL Re on a . 100 A. Ramsay & Co........ 4 casted apeesh Oe 25 
Wy 2. Costigan, Haq ccc iscscccsecess LOO “Garth a WO. cian senses saaleeemeney ae 
Jonathan Brown, Hsq................ 100 





BF OT WALG Sivas tackue beens «. $900 Total ...:% dabvessonsck Mga he 









































To Erect Plant House in Botanic Garden. 








Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal ...... .ccccscsscseses sessecsccasscoecescveces eoeees $362 00 
OUD FE, ES OOM SER ss posnse.vevvevgnv berks io decenchovs » sdvriec cxticticoah ae . 361 51 
Sir William C. Macdonald....... sccccce ceces. SANNA WOUiCa cata rdve® -“anvels <devcantsie ee 361 02 
WAM si ceve ceckcaesaeoliahe $ 1,084 53 

7. SUBSCRIPTIONS IN AID OF THE CHAIR OF HEBREW. 
Warden King, Esq ..... ..ccoscscovsees in 1889 $50 per annum, 3 years being...... $150 
Sir William Dawson ....cccccooccee.. 50 _ 7 ap IEP 150 
Hon. Hugh Mackay scccisucdet tases 66 50 he s aley eT, 150 
Ris B. SAGOE, Hag... ssiciasces: curvestees ‘ 25 es s ee ee 75 
Gen. Hague, Bsa. ...ij c.cdrainunasee 25 “ 6 es Rees 75 
T. A. Dawes, BB vino tscvecdanrtien ce 25 ci “ Oe tives 75 
De Carsley, Hisq....0 seccccess iteeetels’s ‘g 25 « « OR AU eaves 75 
SO MPMW RG. MBG irises tcareees vasswddsaska in 18O2 . sdccbsdtendiee dives. iauyinwndensaeaewn eeeabe 20 
Warden King, Esq...... Susaecsoccuese Ps 50 per annum for 3 years ...... 150 
Pia ATAU, MS ss ccscvn sevencperscsees +6 50 = cs Os Ree 150 
Robert Mackay, Hsq.......0.....s008 te 50 6 66 OS - eeade 150 
Hugh McLennan, ree = 25 “ 3: eS ke nate 75 
George Hague, Esq. Vet" peeve Brustatare oe 25 se Ks A A ke "5 
T. A, Dawes, BOO caswicasesdacdscks decker: a 25 “ ot Oe Casts 75 
. Carsley, Esq....ssssceee see nae, Po So ag pel pene Cee CoteSe riers seed seitoas Fue © 29 
Wee MMPI Ys BUS 00 ys ceceues ba sdeconk caaset 7 oyetthd avucxesias DPltaaa bd ghihaee bin a senna 25 
BOCA: .evcsse sd sasavien coves $1,495 

8. SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PROVIDE SESSIONAL LECTURERS, ETC. 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, sessions 1891-92 to 1898-99 ...... .c.scece $42,000 
Mrs. John H. R. Molson, sessions 1891-92 to 1898-99 .......... .ccssscsesescrs severe ce 7,300 

Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, to provide for certain salaries in the Department of 
Physics, ete , Sessions 1894-95 and 1895-96 ...... .......06 cece en 55 alenens +  eG2t 





LOCAL. cicnadiccnissicessca QO lvav 


9. ENDOWMENTS FOR APPARATUS, 


The Local Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
to found the British Association Apparatus Fund in the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science, in commemoration of the meeting of the Association in Mon- 
23 BD 1.) re Cope oy ian are ee a hs cein dy gu semhiwe xem eeen pv Gitbaneeuges sada hepeeiveeees ws» $1,500 


10, SUBSCRIPTIONS, ETC., FOR APPARATUS. 


Philosophical Apparatus, 1867. Forward... .....00 « $4,292 
William Molson, Esq...... weeeese $500 | Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, fittings 
John H. R. Molson, Esq.......... 500 | of Upper Chemical Laboratory 2,075 
Peter Redpath, Esq ......... 500 | A.J. Lawson, a Dynamo....... ceiae 
George Moffatt, Esq............00 250 | Benjamin Dawson, 3 Microscopes 
Andrew Robertson, Hsq....... --. 100 | Botanical Apparatus, 1897, 
John Frothingham, Esq.......... 100 Sir Wm. C. Macdonald........... 420 
David Torrance, Esq....0...0... 100 Hugh McLennan, Esq.........0+ Lil 
Thos. J. Barron, B A...ce:ssecsees 50 Samuel Finley, Esq....... oe Per ee # 
J. H. R. Molson, Esq., Dynamo, A. F, Gault, Esq...... pan ieenebe com. Red 
Gas Engine and Fixtures..... 1,792 —_—_— 
Mrs. Redpath, Storage battery.... 400 Petal. <es receseoeeg 1,120 





Forward ....00.0+006 4,292 


11. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hugh McLennan, Hsq., subscription toward expense of table at the Biological 
Station, Wood’s Holl, Mass., for McGill Professor of Botany (1895 to 1899),$300 





— 
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III. ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE. 


1. THE DONALDA ENDOWMENT FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN. 


This endowment, given by the Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal of Montreal, isjto 
provide for the education of women in the subjects of the Faculty of Arts, up 
to the standard of the examination for B.A.,:in classes wholly separate, to 
constitute a separate Special Course or College for Women, in 1884, $50,000 
and in 1886—$70,000...... ...c.cseesscececeverseee voveeses eavecweaes Total. ...........120,000 


¥ 


2. MISCELLANEOUS SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, for musical instruction in sessions 889-90 and 


sd BOO sO Lp scces evinces seghnodeicveeseccases As se baeinnl dvedeebiedee ce yuasens Gpkeeeme a saderebeenes sevees 400 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, tor appliances in Zoology inthe special 

interest of Donalda classes in ]895..... Rashes aous wo «cedeawobseveunesssei ney $100 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, for maintenance of Royal Victoria College, 

SESSION 1899-1900... 2. ccccccces sccvcevce sorcee seccsecs seve covenvese svecseeel sesceses: $42,500 


3. ENDOWMENT HELD IN TRUST BY THE BOARD OF ROYAL 
INSTITUTION. 

The ‘‘ Hannah Willard Lyman Memorial Fund,’ contributed by mbseriptions of 
former pupils of Miss Lyman, and invested as a permanent endownent to furnish 
annually a Scholarship or Prizes in a “College for Women” afiliated to the 
University, or in classes for the Higher Education of Women, ayproved by the 
University. The amount of the fund is at present $1,100. 


—— gee 


IV. ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


1. BUILDINGS, CHAIRS, ETC. 


Tae WituiAM Scott Cxarr or Civit ENGINEERING, in 1884, endowed by the last 
will of the late Miss Barbara Scott, of \ ontreal.—$30,000. 

Tae Davin J, GREENSHIELDS CHAIR oF CHeMISTRY AND MINELALOGY, in the 
Faculties of Arts and Applied Science, in 1883, endowed by ‘he last will of 
the late David J. Greenshields, Esq., of Montreal, with the sum of $40,000, 
half of which is devoted to the Faculty of Applied Science. 

THE THoMAS WorkMAN DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL HNGINEERI‘G— founded in 
1891 under the last will of the late Thomas Workman, Esq., who bequeathed 
the sum of $117,000—$60,000 for the maintenance of a Chai: of Mechanical 
Engineering, with the assistance, shops, machinery and apparatus necessary 
thereto, $57,000 to be expended in provision of necessary build'ngs, machinery 
and apparatus. 

Sir WitiiAmM C,. Macponatn, in 1890, towards erection of Thomas Workman Work- 
shops, $20,000. 

THE MACDONALD ENGINEERING BUILDING AND EquipMeNT—announced by Sir Wme 
C. Macdonald as a gift to the University in 1890, and formally oyened February, 
1893. 

Tue MAcponatp Paysics Burnpine AND Equipment in the Facultes of Arts and 
Applied Science, the gift of Sir William C. Macdonald, announced by him 
as a gift to the University in 1890, and formally opened February, 1893. 

Tae Macponatp CxHairs oF Puysics, in the Faculties of Art: and Applied 
Science, endowed by Sir William ©. Macdonald, in 1890—$50,000, in 1895, 
$50,000. Total, $100,000. 

Tue MacponaLp Cuarr or EtecrricaAL ENarinemrinc endowed by Sir Wm. ©. 
Macdonald, in 1891, with the sum of $40,000; in 1898, with the additional 
sum of $10,000. 
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THE MACDONAID ENGINEERING BurnpING MAINTENANCE FUND, endowed by Sir 
W m. ( » Madonald. in 1892 and 1896.—$85,000. 
THE MAcpoNazi Pay sICS BUILDING MAINTENANCE Fonp in the Faculties of Arts 


and Applied Science. endowed by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1892 and 1896— 
» 150.000. : 

THE Macponat) CHEMISTRY AND MininG BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT, given to the 

( niversity y Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1896.—$266,82 1.25. 

THe MAcDONAL) CHemistry AND MinING BuiLpING MAINTENANCE Fonp, endowed 
by Sir Willam C Macdonald, $225,000. 

Tae Macponaw Cuair or MiniNa AND METALLURGY, endowed in 1896 by Sir 

William C.Ma ‘donald. with the sum of $50,000. 

THE Macponar CHAIR OF ARCHITECTURE, endowed in 1896 by Sir Wm. C. 
Macdonald. with the sum of $50,000. 

THE MaAcpoNati CuHair or CHEMISTRY 
Macdonald, with the sum of $50.000. 


THe MacponaL) AronirecturaL DEPARTMENT MAINTENANCE F 
Sir William C. Macdonald. in 1898.—$10,000. 

THe Sirk Wittum ©. Macponaup Envoy MENT DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND 
METALLURG’, 1899.—$55,.000. 

THE Sir Wittum ©. MACDONALD 
1900.—$135,000. 

THE Macponaut Burtpinas RepaIR FuNp, endowed in: 1900 by Sir William GC. 
Macdonald.—$15,000. i 


, endowed in 1897, by Sir William C, 


7 


UND, endowed by 


ENDOWMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF OBE MISTRY, 


2. ENDOWMENT FOR PENSION FUND. 
This endowment was given in 1894 to be invested and the revenue used exclu- 
sively for providing Pensions or Retiring Allowances for members of the 
teaching staf of the Faculties of Arts and Applied Science: 
Lod Strathcona and Mount Royal,..$50,000 
Jom H. R. Molson, oe ed 50,000 


Sir Wm. ©. Macdonald............+.... 50,000—Total, $150,000 


3. EXHIBITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THE Scorr Exupirion,—Founded by the Caledonian Society of Montreal, in com- 
memoration of the Centenary of Sir Walter Scott, and endowed in 1872 with 
the sum of $1,100 subseribed by members of the Society and other citizens 
of Montreal The Exhibition is given annually in the Faculty of Applied 
Science—Anmiual value $5). 

Tue Burtano Sarovarsuip, founded 1882 by J. H. Burland, B.A.Sc., $100 for a 
Scholarship in Applied Science for three years, being $300. 

Her MaJestys’ Yommission for the Exhibition of 1851—Nomination Scholarships 
for 1891, 1893, 1895 and 1897, value £150 annually, each tenable for two years. 

Tue Dr. T. Srairy Hont Scuovarsnie.—Founded in 1894 by the wii! of the late 
Dr. T. Sterty Hunt, and endowed with the sum of $2,082 the income to be 


# a9 


given and ptid annually to a student or students of Chemistry. 


4. MEDALS AND PRIZES. 

In 1880 a Gold md a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Marquis of 
Lorne, Govanor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the Faculty 
of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science, Con- 
tinued till 1383. 

In 1884 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Marquis 
of Lansdowm, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the 
Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. 
Continued til |888. 

In 1885 the Britsh Association Gold Medal for competition in the Graduating 
class in the Taculty of Applied Science, was founded by subscription of mem- 
bers of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and by gift 
of the Councl of the Association, in commemoration of its meeting in. Mont- 
real in the rear 1884. 
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In 1889 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excelleney Lord Stanley, 
Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the Faculty of 
Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued 
till 1893. 

In 1894 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Earl of Aber- 
deen, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the Faculty 
of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. Contin- 
ued till 1898. 

In 1899 a Gold anda Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Earl of Minto, 
Governor-General of Canada, the former forcompetition in the Faculty of Arts, 
the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued to 
date, 


5. ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR MAINTENANCE OF 











FACULTY. 
Endowment Fund. Graduates’ Endowment Fund. 
Daniel Seis ag aS je | Graduates’ Endowment Fund— 
Charles J. Brydges, Esq... +» 1,000 Class 1890, $70 a year for 5 
R. J. Reekie, MONE as coed dnd u soho 100 years, $350; received to date.. $85 
LOtal cece eandver BO, LUO 
Annual Subscriptions, 1871-1879 
Hon. James Ferrier ($100 per Forward ...... ss+000 serves $13,850 
annum for 10 years)............ $1,000 | H. McLennan, Esq. ($100 per an- 
Peter Redpath, Esq. ($400 per | num for 6 Years)--ice cccconcsess . 600 
annum for 10 years)............ 4,000 | A. F. Gault, Esq. ($100 per an- 
John H. R. Molson, Esq. ($400 num for 5 YeAF8s) ..s.«00 -2 sienss Oe 
per annum for 10 years) ..... 4,000 Gilbert Scott, ie ($100 for 2 
George H. Frothingham, Esq. Uo “FORTS) wove. SR te 
($400 per annum for 7years)... 2,800 Joseph Hie esti Esq. “($100 for 
T. James Claxton, Esq. ($100 per 2 years. waeaeee sect 
annum for 6 years).....ceceeees 600 | Sir Wm. ‘Dawson ($300 “for 2 
Donald Ross, Esq. ($50 per an- | YOATS).-esee cesses ceaee sesnes cnesesees 600 
num for 5 YEar[s)..cccerecs ssce-s- 250 | His Excellency the Marquis of 
Miss Mary Frothingham ‘$400 "Gene 2 vssaes scnsthesses a 
per annum for 3 years)........ - 1,200 | Mrs. Redpath (Terrace Bank)... 100 
Forward........ pay eres $13,850 | Total. soos cove +e 16,400 
Subscriptions towards Maintenance of Engineering Department. 
Sir'Wm. C. Macdonald, sessions 1891-92 to 1897-98 .. ..... ..00 =n 
do for AAV OLCISING ....06scse.. sasaes scosedaccsee'snsdce cesses osfennenen 675 
clo to cover certain salaries, session 1894- 95 and 1897 -98.. 1,920 
do to meet the expenses of the course of summer work 
for Mining Engineering Students (1898), ....e-2 829 
do Electric Light Re-installation in Engineering Building, 
SOG: i. ..0ssecncsenses «ocanennd/ ariganwhe abenseaiaael an atnexees . 6,000 
do to cover salary of Assistant in Chemical Papen 
session 1898-99 and session 1899-1900...... Jebiccetenta eee 
TaLal.-2*- eenee es SOR eee) Cee eeree reese ccesenseousans estan 
Subscriptions to provide lectures in Mechanical and Sanitary Engineering, 
E. B. Greenshields, Esq....... .....0006 $50 Forward... -.s++ $l6l 
ee” as SHOVE BURG x dace Sdasck staat ecionses 50 Jeffrey H. Burland, B.A.Sc., “m 
Professor H. T. Bovey ...... ss ee. 61 FOr 2 YOATS... .seeee coneeees vo sev recess 200 
— | Smaller arayRihicc one 40 
Ee OUU iss: 7s 0. tani cance sguatss $161 a 


Tote osc cakes duckercv0capnone ee 


Be i 
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Subscriptions for Maintenance of Chair of Practical Chemistry, 1862. 


eon. ©, Dunkin, MP .o...iiccd cnc eae seser 1,200 
pir William Dawson................. sda teweue eae cube ewe baUhiss <caededavebecte 1,200 
Peter Redpath, Esq CUCS 650400 bebe te BARKED Oe COUN TEnEES Reweeweak seseee ekcyek 226 

Total eéveso.seses SS 200000 C00cceess 10000 o “kcecete osu 


For Maintenance nt Chair of Mining Engineering and Metallurgy, L891. 


R. B. Angus, See 32000 PORWATG .vssescecenc $4,000 $6,200 
ROP ONT sca laceca's soccos, sce 2800 EK. K. Greene, Hsq.......00 750 
Hugh McLennan, Esq...... 1000 i Oe RS ee 750 
Miss a L000 A. I’. Gault, Esq ...... Name re) 
T.. A. Dawes, a. a 750 Messrs. H, & A. Allan..... 750 
A. A, Ayer, Se cace « ori 250 Hector Mackenzie, Esq... 750 
FW. meid, Haq............ 100 Peter Lyall, Esq ...seossseeee 750 
Evans Bros... ecaee Tibweks coseee LOO James Ross, Esq a eee 600 
—B6. 200 A. Robertson, Esq Pe Suet 300 
| John Dunean. NSGccses' ose | FOV 
Payable 27 Thre: Years. George Hague, Lisq ok Ca i 300 


Jonathan Hodgson, Esq... 300 
James Moore, RGN Gacanceses 200 
Sir Wm, Dawson............ 1000 Messrs. Ames & Holden... 150 
Alex. Stuart, Esq. (Lon- James Cooper, Esq.......... 150 

don, Eng)...... e saesaveedti. LOUD 
R, G. Reid, Lt ee ace OU 


10,800 





Forward.,........$4,000 $6,200 





Total crsnviowecn settee 


Remodelling East Wing for Class Rooms for Faculty of Applied 
Science, 1888. 


John H. R. Molson, FSO sisson ewok $3000 Total 


Y 


exes iee88 bs60) iedswaverere,000 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald......... .... .. 3000 


6. ENDOWMENTS FOR APPARATUS. 


The Local Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, to found the British Association Apparatus Fund in the Faculties of 
Arts and Applied Science, in commemoration of the meeting of the Association 
in Montreal in 1884......... edcaeenksehe si uaNh wacaes coeunetcbaee ub veilikmeaaeee dues coed +02 1,500 


7. SUBSCBIPTIONS, ETC., FOR APPARATUS. 


A lady, for the purchase of Min- Forward. .......seseoeees Ply L79 
PED, TAGROIS: . idesijscceWeussanho sans . $1000 for the purchase of Appliances 

Thos. McDougall, Esq:, for the for the department of Civil 
SAMO seseesiowsnes sees ee er 25 Engineering in Faculty of Ap- 

J. Livesey, Esq., through Dr. | Plied Soience. ......ccccrscsovecseae | SNO 
Harrington, for the same........ 50 | Capt. Adams, Chemical Appar- 

Geo. Stephen, Esq.,for the same 50 | AUS vccccveoees pecees secececeeses senues 10 

Chas. Gibb, B.A., donation for | J. H,. Burland, B.A.Sc., Chemi- 
Apparatus in Applied Science 50 | C8] Apparatus........cccesscecoes oe 25 

The Local Committee for the Sir Wm. ©. Macdonald, for 
reception (1281) of American Surveying and Geodetic Ap- 
Society of Civil Engineers paratus in 1890.....ccccccoccesees 1,500 





FOPWArOisiicsvcccsdievsee Pl ltd 
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8. LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS AND DONORS TO THE EQUIPMENT OF THE 


NEW ENGINEERING BUILDINGS OF McGILL UNIVERSITY TO 
MAY, 1900. 

ADbOt Ws tiens EE EO .Equipment -| Darling, Brown & Sharpe (Providence, 

Adams, Capt. R. O.Mining Photographs RI.) .cs0scsescevns 0sfeedetessunin nnn 

American Steam Gauge Co., (Boston) Date, JOhn....06 see va dp tured - Equipment 

‘Indicator. | Da Wson, By ccschn ataoenees Specimens 

Archbald, H.. . ... ich quoebveau eepeanys Books Do!worth Mining Co........ ...5 tons ore 

Ashton Valve Co. (Boston) Dominion Coal Uo.......... Miners’ Tools 

Sectional Valve | Dominion Wire Manfg. Oo., per F. 

Aurora Metal Uo......... veoeee PeCiMens Fairinan ...w<va sana en Shaper 

Bell Telephone Co ....cc.. severe A set of | Drummond, Hon, G, A..... oe cebuve REE 

Telephone Apparatus | Drysdale, D....ccece sesoos seeeessoreenees L OO18 

Bertram & Sons, J. (Dundas) ~evse’ | Drysdale, W ivccccaspsceeaee wee Tools 

24 in, Planer | Karle, S. BR. ....00+.0+0..+0-00sAir Injector 

Bethlehem Iron Co...........5.. Specimens | Edison General Electric Co...... Two 450 

Birch & Co., J: (England) .......00.0...000 | light dynamos, Brake Shoe and Dise. 

Hydraulic Tubes Egleston, Dr. (New York)......... Framed 

Birks, Henry ...... seb tinted Sonteea st Clock Photograph of the Moon, Books, 
Bishop, George........+-++ +++» Hquipment Photos, ete. 

Blackwe 1, Kennet.............Hquipment | Electric Welding Company, (Boston) 

Blake Mnfg. Co., The George F......... Equipment 


Blue Prints of Pump 


Blake Pump Co., The Geo. (New York 


& Boston) ....... itreoaee sews Cu cueveess de -ump 
PP OWNOT Di aides icsdsckavvive idepevense $5u 
Brockhaus, Herr F. A....... siadens Books 
BTOR1S. GS Tar vey ses sedan skceteis » - $00 
BP NT cas ckk fipshnexad ewe Ocen echoes Boiler 
Cameron, General... ........ Rotary Drill 
Campbell Tile Co. (England), per 

Jordan & Locker.... . E quipment 
Campbell, Kenneth .......00sssesseee $50 
Canadian General Electric Co...... ... a 

(Toronto), per F. Nicholls..Equipment 
Canadian sabe al Blectric. Oo ...00.-.ss0s 


Electric Drill, Edison Generator, 

Dynamo, Motor 
Canadian Rand Drill Co......Rock Drill 
Carnegie Steel Co...... ....000e Specimens 
Carsley, Peeves ths sexed es chcs ces eanee $100 
Carus-Wilson, Prof. C. A.. ..Equipment 


Csry, A. A iP ee aphs of Boilers 


Chadwick, ee enue ap ere Truss Models 
Chanteloup, | Bb ster ibe: pia d |. aR hreaases $50 


Claxton, Tl. J... Timber Beams of large 
Sesniline for Testing Laboratory 


Costigan, J....... bia Sati wil laevis Equipment 
Cowen, Amos ........ Samples of Bricks 
Cowper, P.H.. eee 

Model of Steam Engine 
Craig, Messrs. J. & M. , (Kilmarnock, 


Scotland) veeseeSanitary. Sections (full 
size) and models 


Crocker-Wheeler Electrie Motor Co., 


The (New York)... ..Motor, Armature, 
Prints 

Crosby Steam Gauge and Valve Co., 
The (Boston).....+++. Gauge and Valve, 


Indicator and Valves 


“Engineering Magazine’’ (New York 
City)... ».eceeseee Mining Illustrations 
and Photographs 

Eureka Tempered Copper Co.Equipment 
Eustis Mining Co........-..e00e 12 tons ore 
|. Hwan, A -.cccccsa see ere ee $100 
| Felton & Gilleaume.....ccceseccccosesoeees ive 
Samples of Cable Wire, ete. 

Forsyth, R........+.ssoes eeeerees HQuipment 
Frothingham & Workman........... [00/8 
F urlong, G. W., B.A.Sc......Specim :ns 
of Pine and W ood bored by Teredos. 


Gardner & Son, R. Wesssee 16 in. Lathe 
Gardner, R...... 555 see deeorntyons .. Equipment 
Garth & Cowtnnsaecee + nee $500 
| Garth, Henry .......06.. Equipment 


Gov ernment of New South Wales . 
Collection cf Australian Timbers 
Government of Queensland, Australia, 
Collection of Queensland Timbers 





Gower, W. E.....+«- ‘ cove ,seuesbesaenne 
Graham, ~ y bkwe lb asi bu 45 eeee ane "$100 
| Grier, G. A..s.ss va ”*.... Equipment 
| pitaaa a Smelting Co..,Specimens 
| Gurney & Co., E. & C..... ssandae seen 
| Hadfield, Messrs. (Sheffield)..Equipment 
| Hamilton Bridge Works Co. ...-+« sa:selens 
| A Model of the Stoney Creek Arch 
Hamilton Powder Uo... «++ Electrical 


Blasting Machine, and appliances, 

etec., for iepitine 
Hearn & Harrison, per L. Harrison, 
Barometer & Clock 


| Hersey, R...00. seecrecee ceseess sessveree L200 





Hodgson, Jonathan spaanues seessensaree ee 
Holden, Ay scccsese cs sees sevevsees HQuipment 
Hosoki, Dr., of Tokio, Japan.....cess seers 


Collection of Japanese Wood 





Hoyt Metal Co 


mavekeh wits ++ seeses Specimens 
Hughes & Stephenson......... Be juipment 
CW Eh keesxsces  Gostec cs Hquipment 
Ingersoll Rock Drill Co....... Roek Drill 


Irwin & Hopper teseee seeeeeees WQOUIPMENt 


Me PR isn. ccd seeee. Cupola 
MMMM PU EDGE y,. 6ccc lcchdcsegs cachecva. $50 
Jordan & Locker .... ......... Ki juipmen 
Kennedy, Johbn.................. Ki juipme nt 


Kennedy, W. & Sons if eae ican Turbine 


Kennedy, W ace: Sound) .Pump 
MME AS, WY so caccd. ccsedevas vse cu... Tools 
King ®W son, War POih ee cute 3 at $534 


T’ abl Co.. 
Drawing 


Laughlin-Hough 


Draw ing 
Tables 
Lachine R: 


upids Uo.... Klectrical 
Laurie & Bro. J...... Compound Engine 
Lawson, A. J ST ae tC ey Donets Ki quipme nt 
Lehigh Zine & Iron Oo ........ Franklin 


Furnace, N. J., 
Photographs 
Lindsay & Oo.,, C. F...... +. Equipment 
Lovell & Son, EE Coes nak datebiets Books 
Lyster, A. G...... Drawings and Sketch- 
es of London and Liverpool Docks 


Mining 


Specimens & 


ET Te 1 a eh a acai Tools 
tS 0) ae See Kquipment 
Maxwell & iin SROs civances Equipment 
McCarthy, D. & J. (Sorel) ..<......! $300 


McDougall, _ 8. Shit Bee Sah Rees 
McLachlin Bros. (Arnprior) ...... Timber 
ROITAPOGS This iavvvcctsssecks on Snssceisese POD 
McLaugh lin Bros 
MeN ally S305 4: WY cctscauecicicescuani S100 
McP he rson Sand Box Co, (Troy, N.Y.) 

Model of Sand Box 


£4000 


Midvale Steel Co .cccec .cccccee Specimens 
Miller Bros. & ORR. oo Sok ees Klevator 
Beene). Piccscs .cccce Kquipment ($300) 


Mitchel] & Co.. R Mees) 'sideets K yq up nent 
Naismith, P: 1.7 BAB O.icscs Specimens 
Nalder Bros. & Co. (£ ngl: “9% seen 


National Electric Mfg. Co. vhnceees gabe 

100 volt Transformer, Tr: aay ANE rs 
National Lead Co... ...... sees SPECimens 
Nicholson, Peter ...... hie ipabad ctor nt $100 
Norton, A. O., Boston, Mass... Two 


Norton Buall-bearing Lifting-jacks 
Norton Emery Wheel Co (Worcester, 


RIERA Nelseen'sa-shevend.sssces + weer HQuipment 
a .. Photographs 
Ohio Brass Co........ one + seveees Fittings 
Og SG SW cccssicsucevees sbcxk ath ees $500 


Packard Elec. Co... 


weoee, Lransformer 


Pel net A icccdevcccss sub seas vera Equipment 
Parke Py Wa sexes oo. sancooces seooes HQUIPMENt 
Paton, |: FNS ote pene weap 
Peckham Motor Tr “ck and Wheel Co. 

(Singaton, Ni Nagi ce’< sac¥en’ teeeess naees 


Model of Motor euck 


































































































Pelton Water Wheel (Oo. (New York 
Two Motors 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co......... W ork. 
ing Drawings { f Locomotive a & 4%) 


32) 

Phelps Engine Co., per A. R. Williams 
& Co., Dake Steam Engine, 4 Horse 
Power Engine 

Mil tove:: abc Ae. pees desbe toes es sees 200 
Pittsburgh Reduction Co...... Specimens 
Pratt & Whitney (Hartford, Conn)..... 
Epicycloidal Gear Model 

Prowse: Go Be csseect Se Kquipment 


Queensland Government per Sir Thos. 


Mellwraith......Collection of Timbers 


Radiator Co. (Toronto) .ccccssccccoce. $500 

Ramsay WN Son, Pv steuasyes iis ee $100 

Rathbun, EK. W ........ “Samples of Fire. 
, 5 i _ 

proof Uonstruction ......... .....000e $112 


& Co. FF... (value $50) 
> 


ROGDRtH, “We Keasacusev’ vacheavas Equipment 


Reddaway 


Redpath, DEIR | cauiabudvaavidess dcckcka $100 
Reed, Gi. .W ace Kivebap scsteade sevage $100 
PAGERS EE) ocoiics Wadesints.coaliodi vee $1000 
SUGSELS, SWasnsccacdn koudedeatvsavces Equipme nt 


Ny FG GE, .eneonts) caey 
Renouf, EK. M 
Rhode 


dod derbakabecss »>iLOO0 
eOCCCCe cove csves veseceees Books 
Island Locomotive 
Photos of 

Rife’s Hydraulic Engine 
(Roanoke, Va.,U.S.A.),. 


) 


Locomotives 
Mfg. Co. 
Hydraulic Ram 


Lobb & Armstrong eT TE ee ee ee - 
80 H. P. High Speed Engine 
Robertson, F lecdt etd clleleved: Hquipment 


Rogers, Professor 


(Waterville, Maine) 
Equipment 


LOGE. PRB Ie ie —“opdens sho nace ; ... $500 
RLOCRIOOR: WF bons eo hcccucs .+seeeees Hquipment 
Royal Electric Co........ See rcs Motors 


12 Are Light 

30 Light Stanley transformer 
PURLRGLIORG, .) W, ns scquvidadies veep Equipment 
Sadler, G. (Robin & Sadler)....... ..... 
Belting ($400) 

SOGIOY, JOR. dsiicncescsee- sceses Insulators 
Schaeffer NX Bude nbe ry (Brooklyn, N.Y. J 


Dynamos, 


Double Indicator 

Scholes, F....... ae enemas Lapeak -- DLOO 
SOCOVEL BEE -OG Seve ve s¥ew segues Equipment 
Sharp, Stewart & Co. (Manchester, 
AGMA) ink naked cwab cess ones .. sss. Equipment 
Shearer, James....0. ...s00 At oe: $200 
Shep pard, C ag. Si agioe taaesemomemeed -- $200 


Siemens Bros. (London, Eng).. ..... iennape 
Cable ae eit 
Ee sues. euaes ara s 
Framed Photos ‘of ‘Bridges (2 .) 
Smith, R.. + esesescecee HQuipment 


Smith, O 


Spence, J. P., O.B..... ee ... opecifica- 
tions and Drawings showing con- 


struction of Sault Ste. Marie Canal 


Locks 








Smith, KR. Guilford s.ccvecves.socsceees Books 
Stanley Elect. Uo...... .s..000. Wattmeter 
Steel Co. of Scotland, The.............0000. 
Samples of Cable Wire, etc. 

Rb. GOOTRO ES W sk. cceces sasvovecees MOdElS 
RG EIST ERO sewye vecsecucd scsees voves: Save 
Sectional Blue Prints of Boilers 
Sturtevant Co., The B. F. (Boston) ...... 


Blowers 
. Lamps 


Swan Lamp Mfg. Co..... 


POR AIL Rises sdnsssdaedestesacesee $300 
I EI 6 bach ce Sdecwewsesdones Equipment 
THomMas, FR. & SON, ..6...000 cece Insulators 
Thomson-Houston Co. (Boston)........... 


Incandescent dynamos 
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| Whittier Machine Co, (Boston) 





Twyford: & 00,..2.1 «eclee Equipmen 
Vail, Stephen........... Piece of first Tele 

graph Wire Use 
Walker & Co., James ........ sveeseeee LOO! 
Wanklyn, F ......6c6 manne Equipmen 
Ward, Hon.:J. KK, .ccce acess $5 


Warrington Wire Co... .Cable Sample 
Weston Elect. Instr. Co. Ammeters, &¢ 


Electric Elevato 


| Wiley & Sons, John (New York)..Book 


Towne Mfg. Co. (Stamford 
Equipmen: 


Blue Prints of Machinery 


Yale & 
Conn) 
Yates & Thom 


tOeee  Ceeeee Se eeeeeet ae tee 


The above representing a total of about $80,000. 


FACULTY OF 


WRU SUN castes os50bi csc ccestevccussase@ 20 
Bk. DOVER sc see> Saves. ipebte Gencebicowaauseran 25 
Des MIRRTIOD if vauis sy sveccss ethers eosasssenst 50 
H. Garth.. seas Gedee's 100 
Hughes & ‘Steph FONSON Gi sks ge nee 100 
Mild 25.4)1 <5 Seiden vitlacte 300 

WOE WAIG s yiingiee's<. occur $600 


APPLIED SCIEN 





JE LIBRARY ENDOWMENT, 1893: 


Forward cccecsscccsesscses Pp O00 

W. Rodden ..<c:.ccd ccccnccen cena 25 
M .. Parker’...c..<tscsesses coccsuseneanaeenae 25 
Obin & Sadler.icissssesedececeemeen 50 
J. Robertson, Hsq....s.ssceee woosnnens 50 
Mrs. John McDougall (1895)........ 20 
Total ccccos .cvcsccehescsenenan 


V. ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS IN AID OF ian 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


1. LEANCHOIL ENDOWMENT, 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal..........ss0sseses cscoscess. ecccserasecebannee 


2. CAMPBELL MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT, 


1884. 


ve wo2e 00,000 


1884, 


Established to commemorate the service rendered to the Faculty during 40 


years by the late Dean, George W. 


Mrs. G. W. Campbell .........6 wwe > 2000 
Re Pee AI TUG sencnsecsacesecescéac pe 1500 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal 1500 
Lord Mount Stephen............... 1000 
Big eee TE, AGS oc sascsnw. ve senn ances 1000 
Hon. George A. Drummond...,.. 1000 
Alex. Murray, Esq........s00-sscsoes 1000 
Robert Moat, Esq...ccccccccsssscesces 1000 
Sir W. C. Macdonald ....0..-...cee 1000 
A Friend........ Seedivenes be tesetvs') /ROON 
Duncan McIntyre, E Esq . aSeade eaves 1000 
A, F. Gault, Esq... sueveaes 1000 
M. H. Gault, Esq... Wedsu deuevaaupeaaiebes 1000 
G. W. Stephens, Esq.......00..00+.0. 1000 
James Benning, Hsq...........ccesecs 1000 
Bes Fs POR LOAMED occ ceuus cunceases 1000 
G.B. & J. HH. Burland, Esqs ...... 1000 
Miss Elizabeth C. Benny............ 1000 





FOLWATG sesteceaetes ceaesk $20,000 


| 








Campbell, M.D., LL.D. 


Forward :<.cescsse: stersoten $20,000 

J.C. Wilson, Esq) .c.csseomeeesveeses 1000 

| Mrs. John Redpath.......0. .sseees 1000 
Hon, John Hamilton .........00- 1000 
Miss Orkney......ccescocecee cocossoeess 1000 
Hugh Mackay, Esq.......ss0ee s+see 1000 
Hee: stor Mae kenzie, Esq. . pe 1000 
Thomas W orkman, ESQ .--s0e eens 1000 
Hugh McLennan, Esq Sean teved. Te 1000 

| O. S. Wood, Esq...... .sssee seeverere 1000 
| Frank Buller, Mi D cisusccss cltcdtertes 500 
James Burnett, Hsq.....sees eeeeeeeds 500 
Andrew Robertson, Esq....0+ sseers 500 
Robert Mackay, Hsq..-1. ...sees ose 500 
John Hope, Hsq.....sssse severe seeseeees 500 
Alex. Urquhart, Hsq.....0- ssrssees 500 
R. A. Smith; Baq....3. 1.seesss coeess 500 
George Hague, Esq..sereseereerer 500 


Forward ...... 











k orward.. eee 


ere WON, B80 .oeise. Zsicsvececesc. 500 
Warden King. Esq 500 
John Stirling. MISO sc uvieeek ae ickescae ‘ 500 
John Rankin, Esq pe cb chs tdae bees 500 
Robert “ POS: PUNE eee ae 00 
Messrs, lantlie, Ew LB GS USO scence U0 
Messrs j & W. Ogilvie........... 00 
-euagae He rse y; Hisq bawees eevacedaet UU 


John A. Pillow. Esq Saou be Dovanwade 500 


§. C arsley, sq sedsbaaeees ee aacaiccwee U0 
D. C. MacU allum. ML UPk ad aa 500 
Messrs. S. Greenshields.Son & Co. 500 
Jonathan Ho imson, Hisq ose0s ‘se eees 500 
George Ross, M.D........0c0. scccseoes 100 
MeemOddICK, M.D ..ccocccccos cecoce 00 
Wm. Gardner. MBER ask pee 5O 
Messrs. Cochrane, Cassils & Co U0 
Sir Joseph Hickson........ one 500 
Allan ( Gilmour, Esq., Ottawa. 500 
R. W. Shepherd, Esq reek on akcuihins 500 
G. E. Fenwic k, M. 1 re ¥aceete 300 
Ae 1s Williams, E MOU co abusees:sdve vente 300 

. P. Girdwood, M.D...... deactess 250 
Oharles F. Smithers, BBO > apcteanes 250 
re BREE MUO sashes cop sancys codecs 250 

. Baumgarten, Hsq...... ...eccve: a 250 
2. W.E Imenhorst, 1) Se 250 
W. F. Le Wis, Esq pesese cosses cence see 250 
George Arms strong, E USQ eee ceceee 250 
J. M. Douglas, "Sa aaeaalge ris 250 
Messrs. H. Lyman, Sons & Co... .. 250 
Beds Shepherd, M.D........ s ‘exenisn 250 
Dunean Me EK achran, Hisq,., F. R. 

RIV Roscivex coy dal waned Mpeeetee 200 
Benj. Dawson, EBO sétexs sa vestvex-cucens 200 
R. Wolff. E UBC o0c00s sncesctceced ioe toners L150 
James Stuatt. A RR Es ee 150 
A. T, Paterson. Ksq SwadaeeeC epeebesen 100 
H. W. Thornton, M.D. (New 

SOMRPRMID GIT cidencie: winpeseacusaits 100 
C.B. Harvey, M.D. (Yale, B.C.,). . 100 
= Uluness, M.D. (Nanaimo, B.C.) LOU 

Kinlock K, Bisq. ..cccce 100 
Hive, michardson & Co0......  sescss 100 
Mrs. Cuthbert (N. Richmond, Q.). 100 
eee TGR. MoD ccccsecuccdsccvieeses 100 

FOrward..oeesssecessesees +++ $47,600 


ENDOWED CHAIRS, 


LorpD StRATHCONA AND Mount Roya 


in 1893 by the Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal with the 


LoRp STRATHCONA AND MouNtT 


oF HyGIENE, 


Dow for the Faculty of Medicine, 


LOYAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
endowed in 1893 by the Lord Strathcona and Mouat 

Royal with the Sumi: Of sicwedevadieatoea 
Mrs. Mary Dow Brqu est—Bequest by the will of the late Mrs. 
1893, $10,000, less Government ‘Tax 


PRET CHEE HTH e Le eee HORE Fee 



































































Forward,....... sss.» 47,600 

Hugh Patton, USO eceve Gaceuvivesasbebe LOO 
R. ‘ Godf irey, M Dis tie metus 100 
: W) . BOUgeT. MU 33.62...ea nee 100 
W. D yO OG iin cs seescestacdvens z 100 
eo. mf W ood, ; 
MATIN: )e aks i ru ak eee beet Guu ube LOG 
BE A. Browan. 0 Dai ei LOO 


(reo, VW ilKins. Vi. } é¥a wou LOU 
R. L. MaeDonnell. M.D lO 
Jos. Workman, M.D. (Toront : 50 
Henry Lunam B ..,M.D, (Cam) 

beliton. IN L59i) cass ceaeesbabnuseeacs 50 
Hon. Si Bis Ss CRAG stoke cceee oe 50 
Pe de Alloway, MEDS ics ac. se ms 0 
. J.B; Howard: MD a 25 
Louis T. Marceau. M.D. (Napier 

VEL LOs MY soc, a edies cad aay ee ee 25 
Griffith Evans, M.D. (Vet. Dept 

ARTEMIS 8 asa Sp vhs cintion ln kama eee 26 
J.J. Farley, M.D. (Belleville)..... 25 
meury Ru. Gtiy, Macc) vsceveous 25 
J. KH. Brouse, M.D. (P wee vities 20 
R. N. Rintvct (Que bee MMs Sank 20 
Robert Howard, M.D. (St. Johns) 20 
Drs. J. & D. J. ‘Mcintosh (V ank- 

cia Sah 2: UP OEABIES SERS Ee Pye eebeers ‘ 20 
Fi Se, weopeen.: MoD. ti 15 
a C. tattray, M.D. (Cobden. Q.) LO 
EK. H. Howard, M. 4 o achine)..... 10 
J. W. Oliver, M.D. lifton, Cie ss 10 
D. A. McDougall, on (Ottawa, 

Cha} vie caudeeian hal Weed den cedar cael ien. 10 
A. Poussette, M. D. (Sarnia, O.... 10 
A. Ruttan, M.D. (Napanee, 0.) ... 10 
es s Gunn, M.D. (Durham, 0.) 10 

. McDiarmid, M.D. (Hensall, 0.) 5 
J. Derby, M.D. (Rockland, 0.) 5 
J. Gillies, M.D. (Teesw: ater, O.).. 5 
J. B. Benson, M.D. (CO hat ihath, 

Ny Ba dabcscd vacceveswees schas 5 
L.. A. Fortier, M.D. St. David 

GPD. casts Acuna, wh doeweddder ercvie tere > 
J ‘5 McArthur, M. D. (Fort 

RT ON: das. Havkod okeks eek aa 5 
John Campbell, M.D. (Se aforth, 

UJ) ceddeawds: preceeate eepenh aves concussenee D 

LOGE] .. scccesonseantrs $48, 906 

DONATIONS, ETC. 

CHAIR OF PATHOLOGy, endowed 
sum of... 50,000 


DEPARTMENT 


50,000 
Mary 


OL AG POF COBRL.-cine vensay conde /Adeeen cases KUOUIMIMRR Del yiccaed'a o40es- ca vuvs peocoe saves 9,000 
Joun H. R. Motson Donation—in 1k 9: 3, $25,000 for the purchas e of land 

and $35,000 for additional building and equipment...... ..............000. 6 60,000 
WALTER Drake, Esq., for' benefit of Chair of Physiology, an annual 

donation of $500 given 1891 to1897.,.... ...... ee eer re 3,500 
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Dr. Ropert Craik Funp— 

Mt. John McDougall, toward formation of above (1893-94). 1,000 ° 

Jane F. Learmont, bequest do do  (1894)...... 3,000 

4,000 

JosEPH Mortry Drake, CHAIR oF PuysioLogy, endowed in 1898 4 Wal- 

ter Drake, Esq., with the sum Of........... .. 10,000 
Lapy SrrRATacona AND Mount Roya. Donation for erection and. equip- 

ment Additional Buildings (1899) ......0. sees eccsecee -seeeese sveseee coees 50,000 
Hon. Mrs. Howarp Donation for erection and equipment Additional 

Buildings (1899).........0...c005 nee te ewe veeeee seveneece venes sosene vee «» 50,000 


MEDALS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


In 1865 the “ Holmes Gold Medal” was founded by the Faculty of Medicine as a 
memorial of the late Andrew Holmes, Esq., M.D., LL.D., late Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, to be given to the best student in the graduatiug class 
in Medicine, who should undergo a special examination in “all the branches 
whether Primary or Final. 

In 1878 the “ Sutherland Gold Medal’? was founded by Mrs. Sutherland of Mont. 
real, in memory of her late husband, Prof.William Sutherl: and, M.D., for com- 
petition in the classes of ‘Theoretic: al and Practical Chemis try in the Faculty 
of Medicine, together with creditable standing in the Primary Examinations. 

Tue Davin Morrice ScHOLARSHIPp—in the subject of Institutes of Medicine, in the 
Faculty of Medicine—founded in 1881—value $100. (Terminated in 1883). 


. LIBRARY, MUSEUM 4ND APPARATUS. 
For the fittings of the Library and Museum of the Faculty of Medicine, 1872. 








G. W. Campbell, A.M., M.D.......$1200 Forward.....0 06 sess+s seeees $2,000 
W.E. Scott, M. EES nT 200 | Robert Craik, MD). :s:.00 cue 200 
Wt Wright, M. Disinesicc scenes cue've 200 | Geo. E. Fenwick, M.D...... ..+.+++ 200 
Robert P. Howard, M.D...... ...0+-.. 200 | Joseph M. Dr oa M.D.. éacess. BOM 
Duncan C..MacCallum, M.D........ 200 | George Ross, M.A., MD scacevalh oc me 

Forward........ cee oi $2,000 ! Total , .:sx:-cceowd acanvens $2,650 


The Professors and Lecturers in the ( Donation to Apparatus,- Museum 
Summer Sessions of the Faculty J Library, etc., of the Medical 29 905 
GE GAIGING oi nes cascetcceastoossss tees ees Faculty, 1887, $1,182; 1888, (~” 

($1,023; 


For Physiological Laboratory of Fuculty of Medicine, 1879. 


Dr.. Campbell..ss..cac se. case i Misa ekens $100 | FOr WAT .ocecsse-coeeeer> eaves P00 
TO AIO OE sine, Vea tab teties Sa gakiina cde 100..| Dr: Rosaics ce ieee ens 50 
Dr. Craik......s00csceescee. Pa ccesewaneee 100 | Dr. Roddick......... ay, wedgvecshemees OW 
De ~ Ma ORI i ahccsie ccddacecs odeee's 100 | Dr. Ba lber’ (..0.0..2 coeentenans (7 9 
POPS DVO Ga mcc kc dcccucteteeaees levees aoe, 100: |. Dr; -Gardier.\..cclisdasnasineteas ae 50 
DE GO TECY i fa eicoiicd eases ch scne se ost 100. | Dri Osler: sccvikedcavs causes esesyaus: even 
Dr. McHachran, F.R.C.V.S......... 100 

POP WAR ass Socachs pcnvcsnees B70 Patel senses sed edeaee O00 

Cameron Obstetric Collections. 

Dr J.C. CRMOTOR a secede csse asics xe Far BL S thusivaketeese yh-cctateackeans yar canbs’ wien NeNees $10,000 


6. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anonymous Donor toward Expenses of Pathology for Session 1892-93.......+++s $500 


Contributors towards salary of Research Fellow in the Department of Patho- 
logy, 1900. 


James Ross, Hsq.....seceesceeeens sees sonseeess $2,000 
R. B. Angus,® Esq... Seinaeaans bcinweaees ». 2,500 





Total ics; su\dsubavndh saasve pOjOU0 
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VI. ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
FACULTY OF LAW. 
lL. ENDOWED CHAIRS, ETC 
R, in the Faculty of Law, endowed in 1884 by the late Mrs 
drew Stuart (née Agnes Logan Gale) of Montreal, in memory of her father, 
the late Hon. Mr. Justice Gale.—$25.000 
He MACDONALD Facouuty or Law EnpowMent, founded by Sir Wm. CG. Macdonald, 
in 1890—$156,000. Supplemented in 1897 by $50,000. Total $200,000. 
Sir Wm. C. Macpona.p, remodelling part of East Wing in 1895 for Class Rooms, 
Lecture Rooms, ete., for Law Faculty. 
2. MEDAL, 
la 1865 the “ Elizabeth Torrance Gold Medal’’ was founded and endowed by John 
Torrance, Ksq., of St. Antoine Hall, Montreal, in memory of the late Mrs. 
John Torrance, for the best student in the graduating class in Law, and 
more especially for the highest proficiency in Roman Law. 


THe GALE OUHa 
Ag 





VII. GRADUATES’ FUNDS. 
l. THE FUND FOR ENDOWMENT OF THE LIBRARY. 

The Graduates’ Society of the | niversity, in 1876, passed the following Reso. 
lution :— 

Resolved :—“ That the members and graduates be invited to subscribe to a fund 
‘for the endowment of the Libraries of the University; said fund to be invested 
‘and the proceeds applied under the supervision of the Council of the Society in 
‘annual additions to the Libraries; an equitable division of said proceeds to be 
‘made by the Council between the University Library and those of the Profes- 
‘sional Faculties.’’ 

[In terms thereof subscriptions have been paid in to the Graduates’s Society, 
amounting in all to $3,120; the interest on which is annually expended in the 
purchase of books for the several libraries under the direction of a special com- 
mittee appontedi for that purpose. 

2, THE DAWSON FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION. 

The Graduates’ Society of the University, in 1880, and in commemoration of the 
completion by Dr. Dawson of his twenty-fifth year as Principal, resolved to raise, 
with the assistance of their friends, a fund towards the Endowment of the Fellow. 
ship under the above name, 

Details of the scheme can be had from the Treasurer, Francis Topp, B.A., 
B.C.L. The following subscriptions have been announced to date, May lst, 1897. 
They are payable in one sum, in instalments, without interest or with interest till 
payment of eapital, as subscribers have elected. 


Alphabetically arranged. 





Cet ae 5 SAR A OG Sa ns 60 Forward.,...... he IP éVesseetphs Cae 
Archibald, H., B.A Sc.......0 cesses 20 | Lyman, He Ha, MiMi ssissssccte » 100 
Bethune, M. B., M Bis BAD ha iaicds 50 Lyman, fi Oe M.A., ) 3 9 RR 50 
(PS On Oe: 5 oe RRR eee 100 McUormick, D., B.C.Di.. 00. ssccces 100 
Oruickshank, W. G., B.C.I........ 100 | MeGibbon, R. D., B.A., B.C.L..... ,100 
Dawson, W. B., M.A., Ma.E...... 50 | MeGoun, A., jun. M.A., 38.C.L.... 50 
Dougall, J. R., M.A........ fied veces 250 | McLennan, J S., BuA aves -covccees 100 
Gibb, “"U., Betiscsecsees sonasbat sapens 100 | Ramsay, R. A., M.A., B.C L...... 50 
Hall. Rev. Wii, MAb cicccsdakewceos 100 | Spencer, J. W., B.A.Se., Ph.D.... 50 
Hall, J. 3. 30s BA. Bae 100 } Stephen. ©. H., B-CO.L...........00 ; 100 
Harrington, Bids Bi Ass PRD... 50 | Stewart, D. A., B.A.Sc...00....000. 20 
Hutchinson, M., GF Tei tela atvaaes 400 Stewart, ae Me Ee Rica a deasocevs hudaces 60 
Kirby, J., Lint ieee . je SO SS ee ee 100 
Krans, Rev. E. H., M.A., LL D.. 100 | Taylor, A. D., B.A., B.O L......... 100 
Leet. S. P., B.Calieeeeceneeeeen 100 | Trenholme, N. W. M.A.,° D.C.L... 40 
Lighthall, W. D., M.A. BARB 100 anand 

| LOCAL CO GSCC ccaccc voccsee oe 3,110 


FOr Ward .vccoe veceueses sede $1,730 
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ORDER OF EXAMINATION PAPERS. 





FACULTY OF ARTS. 


ENTRANC] EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS, 1899 


SESSIONAL EXA MINATIONS, 1900 

GGRBRK 3 — Ordinary) sissies casseidebeinesceh gs. x ioe setevelses SERA iews. 56 dcstees 
FLONOUT ....eececes She becedl vabetad i ughwices <esenes Rirbertewtes Drea tia-dbawss 

LATIN :—Ordinary . seine pease eceokes = REY Sn Steieewivies 

ELONOUT soccivccecdc eee. SeOWeNF (ue dousswidoeds adic loc 

HNGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF Gin ary ..cvcs recees eee ‘ 
af gos a BS ae ae 
VRENCH :— Ordinary Sv AeRSes ceaace’ Raeie es fesee dat 
ELON OUT sbvedéxtévsccea ee d) CPN UT cE Dan Samiasecarunecs wade i eivice’s 

(s;ERMAN Ur linary scecese cobsuven sTuseuhewMueeneEee WAERONSEREb cence>eacehs lees, 
LIORORT Ait dco cle: oddnsstencbdbusactan ta. ju eebdell dewted * 

EEBBREW 2 OP CEP secs yess: snd siines Suse piedacs Pattee. , nS (a 
MreNTAL AND Morar Puitosopnry : OV GRREPY voi itheaa Seek Siew. bai |seises 
sc oh Hlonour...... jeees Rds te wok caida 

MATHEMATICS AND NaruraL Pan OSOPHY :—Ordinary........ Air 68 ET Se ; 


Onur... 
NATURAL Screnon (Chemistry —Botany—Mineralog 
Zoology ):— 


y—Geology and 


Ordinary Poe EY 


H onow COCOOS ©: Soeeeee Ceseed secedece © eeeces teens ensees O08 seeses @28 seeeee eee 
2. FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, ETC.. 1898.... se Gdaveees ase ee pudauncsadace ; 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, MINING, BTO................. POC eaa¥D wa nagdaduen 


MATHEMATICS, ETC.... 


; PO COOOOe FO OEe 60 0S OC Peeseeese Seeees 
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ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 











FACULTIES OF ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, 
AND MEDICINE. 


Papers are arranged in the order of subjects as stated 
in the Calendar. At the head of each paper is given a 
list of the Faculties accepting the subject. 
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Al 


Monpay, Sept 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


v’'S, APPLIED SCIENCE. AND MEDICINE. 


. 18TH :—9-10.30 a m., 
1) Pa and analyse: I heard yesterday that he has declined the 
POSst Wh Was Offered him. 
\nalys The more he earns, the less he spends, 
Classify the languages which belong to the Teutonic stock, 
State what kind of noun each of the following is room, beauty. 
1OD1] Vy, army. a Wellington. (sive reasons for Vou! answers, 
Give the possessive plural of mouse. conscience, son-«in law, and the 
, . , ; } ‘47 ‘: : 
possess ~ LQ iar of Jones the Ahlan CSmith. Give, With 


an instance of 


each, two suffixes of English and three of foreign origin which indicate 
rende 
State a exemplify the uses of but, since, as. 
otat Vonat Kind o adjective each of the following is: tall, any, 
rst, this. Give the comparative and the superlative of little, few, many. 
‘. Take the verb see and give the second person singular of 
(7) the present imperfect (or continuous ) subjunctive. 


. ’ . sf . 
present perfect 


the fut 


(sive tne 


sonal verb, defective verb. 


‘Sta 


i 


where, when. badly. 


9, Exemplify the various Ways 
modified, 


10, 


corresponding passive forms. 


te what kind of adverb « 


Exemplify the various Ways in which the 


indicative. 


ure perfect subjnnetiy o. 


Explain and illustrate imper- 


ach of the following is: quite, thus, 


in which the subject of a verb may be 


predicate may be modified. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 


MonDAY, SEPTEMBER 18TH 2——10.30-12 A.M. 
Answer any five questions. 


1. Follow out the personal fortunes of Earl Godwin and his sons. 


2. Describe in order the main constitutional] changes which were 
effected between the death of Henry II. and the accession of Edward II. 
Explain the general scope of each measure given in your list, 


3. Mention the causes, the landmarks (with dates) and the results of 


the Wars of the Roses. 


4. Sketch the relations of England and Scotland between 1603 and 


the legislative union of the two countries. 


5. What was the origin of the Jacobite question, and to what disturb- 


ances did it lead ? 


¢. Name consecutively the prime ministers of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
and explain the nature of the political work with which each is most 


clearly connected, 


DICTATION. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AN») MEDICINE. 


Monpay, SEPT. 18TH :—2-2.30 p.m. 


It was no light matter which had so roused the soldier's admiration, 
Out of the haze which still lay thick upon our right there twinkled here 
and there a bright gleam of silvery light, while a dull thundering noise 
broke upon our ears like that of the surf upon a rocky shore. More and 
more frequent came the fitful flashes of steel, louder and yet louder grew 
the hoarse gathering tumult, until of a sudden the fog was rent, and the 
long lines of the Royal cavalry broke out from it, wave after wave, rich 
in scarlet and blue and gold, as grand a sight as ever the eye rested upon, 
There was something in the smooth steady sweep of so great a body of 
horsemen which gave the feeling of irresistible power, Rank after rank, 
and line after line, with waving standards, tossing manes and gleaming 
steel, they poured onwards, an army in themselves, with either flank still 
shrouded in the mist. As they thundered along, knee to knee and bridle 
to bridle, there came from them such a gust of deep-chested oaths With 
the jangle of harness, the clash of steel, and the measured beat of multi- 
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tudinous hoofs, that no man who hath not stood up against such a whirl 
wind, with nothing but a seven-foot pike in his hand, can know how 


hard it is to face it with a steady lip and a firm grip. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 
Monpay, SEPTEMBER 18TH :—2.30-5,30 P.M. 


(Candidates will answer A and B and D in separate books OR A 
and C, and D in separate books.) 


A. Scott: The Lady of the Lake. 


1. Write short notes on: The Taghairm, coronach, pibroch, Coir-nan 
Uriskin, 


(xyive an outline account of the Chase or The Combat. 


>) 


3. Explain the nature of the verse employed by Scott in the narrative 
and descriptive parts. of The Lady of the Lake; and scan any six 


typical verses. 


4, Discuss the character of Roderick Dhu, er of Douglas, with illustra- 
tive quotations from the texts, 


B. SHAKSPERE: Richard II. 


1. Give the substance of Gaunt’s dying speech, and quote from ten to 


twenty lines of it. 


2. Say by whom and on what occasion the following passages are 
spoken: 


(a) For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings. 
(b) Though I did wish him dead, 
[ hate the murderer, love him murdered, 
(c) O, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
(d) Speak it in French, king ; say ‘ pardonnez-moi.’ 
(e) Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle, 
(f) How sour sweet music is, 


When time is broke and no proportion kept ! 


3, Accent and scan the following lines, explaining the words in 
italics :— 
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| 
(a) And daily new exactions are devised . 
As blanks, benevolences, and [ wot not what. 


(6) ’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs against the bias. 


(c) Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. . 
(d) While I stand fooling here, his Jack o’ the clock. 
: , 4, Give a few instances of playing upon words in Richard II. 
C. WorpswortH: (Selections.) 
].. Give, in ten or twelve lines to each, an outline of (a) Michael, (0) 
y Character of the Happy Warrior, 
2. Quote or give the substance ofa leading thought in each of the 
following poems 
(a) The Daisy. 
(b) To my Sister. 
(c) Expostulation and Reply. 
(da) The Tables Turned. 
3, How does Wordsworth speak of the influence of the poetry of Burne 
on him, of their respective characters, and of their imaginary intercourse? 
J 4, Quote or give the substance of the Sonnet on the Sonnet, and ex- 
plain allusions. 
4 5. Take some characteristic of Wordsworth’s poetry, and illustrate it 
from the poems you have read, (Limit your answer to a page.) 


D. EnGuisH COMPOSITION. 


‘write an essay of not less than two pages onany one of the following 
subjects :-— 
A National Hero. 


Holiday Recollections. 
‘ A Recent Scientific Discovery, 


y ie GEOMETRY—ARITHMETIC. 
| ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 15TH :—MorRNING, 9 To 12. 


Questions under A to be answered by all candidates, 
Questions under B (an addition to A) by those who take « Addi- 
. yO 4 MJ Y . 
tional Mathematics and Entrance into Applied Science. 
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A 
rr set Fy Teak es . , > . " 
1. To a given straight line, apply a parallelogram, which shall be equal 
to a given triangle and have one of its angles equal to a given angle. 


2. Ifa straight line be divided into any two parts, the sum of the 
squares of the whole line and of one of the parts is equal to twice the 
rectangle under the whole line and that part, together with the square 
of the other part. 


3. In any triangle, the square on the side subtending an acute angle is 
less than the sum of the squares of the sides containing the angle by 
twice the rectangle under either ofthe sides and the intercept on it be- 
tween the acute angle and the perpendicular let fall on it from the oppo- 
site angle. 


(2) In any triangle the sum of the squares of the sides is equal to twice 
the square of half the base together with twice the square of the line 
joining the vertex in the middle point of the base. 


4. Angles in the same segment of a circle are equal to one another. 


5. If a tangent be drawn toa circle, and from the poiat of coatact a 
chord be drawn, the angles which the chord makes with the tangent are 
equal to the angles in the alternate segments of the circle. 


(a) Two circles touch each other externally, prove that any line drawn 


through the point of contact, cutting the circles, cuts off similar segments 
from the two circles. 


6. Extract the square root of 13704804. 


7. Divide $27,200 among three persons in shares proportional to the 


2 1 


numbers 8, 5, 3. 


g. From the sum of 34-+-2}—1} subtract the half of 14; multiply the 
remainder by 1.06 and divide the product by 3.124. 


9 Express in kilogrammes the weight of a beam of wood which is 4m. 
45cm. long, 24cm. broad and 20cm. thick, assuming that the wood weighs 


55 times as much as an equal bulk of water. 
B 
10. Inscribe a regular pentagon ina given circle. 
(a) All the diagonals of a regular pentagon intersect so as to form 
another regular pentagon. 


11. Find a mean proportional b2tween two given straight lines. 


© 


(a) If two circles touch each other, and also touch a given straight 
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line, the part of the common tangent between the points of contact is a 
mean proportional between the diameters of the circles. 


12. Triangles of equal area, which bave one angle of the one equal to 
one angle of the other, have their sides about the equal angles reciprocally 


proportional. 


13. If three straight lines be proportionals, the rectangle contained by 
the extremes is equal to the square of the mean. 


ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
ARTS. APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
FRIDAY, 5 eprewsen 0H :—-A FTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


Questions under A are for all candidates. Questions under B are 
for those in Arts taking Additional Mathematics. 

Candidates for entrance into Applied Seience will take A and the 
Trigonometry (10 to 14) under B. 


I. ALGEBRA. 
A. 
1. Find the factor of (1) 23—4 a? +4 2,(2) x*—27y’, 
(3) 2 22—5 w+ 2, (4) w°—ax* + x—l. 
2. Simplify the following : 


xi+a? x? +a? 





l oli 4: Pag ec aol 
") ré +a x*—a* x—a* 
! b x ex 
(yeh a Se oe bn 6 os Ay ap eae 
) t=O (x—a@a) (a—b) ng (%—a) (x—b) (x~—C) 
3. Solve the equations: 
x+d4 t—=3 tx 7 
St ee be A ee 


(2) (t—a)® + (@—b)* + (z—c)3 = 3 (~—a) (x—b) (tx—C€) 


(3) vor 3+ V2 +8 = 5 Vz, 


cy + bz = be, 
(4) 4 az+cx = Ca, 
be + ay = ab. 


4. Solve the general quadratic ax? + ba +c = 0 and show 
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are b 
(1) that the sum of the roots swe 
a 

(2) that the product of the roots ; 
a 


BN eres ; b\ 2 c 
(3) that the Square of the difterence of the roots = (-) — 4 ; 
a Ga 


4) that a* + 4 ac — b? —Oif the roots are two successive 


integers, 
5. Simplify =f 


B. 


6. Determine a formula for finding the sum of any number of terms 
of an Arithmetical Progression. When 29 arithmetical means are 
inserted between 5 and 69, what is the common difference ? 

7. How many words can be made by using all the letters of the 
work abracadabra ? 


8. Express the common logarithms of 1°5, 4:8, 7°5 in terms of the 


common logarithms of 2 and 3. 


9. Prove that any number expressed in the seale of r is divisible 


by r— 1if the sum of its digits 1s divisible by r — L. 
Il TRIGONOMETRY. 


10. State and prove the rule for changing an angle from circular 


(radian) measure to degrees or seconds. 
ll. Make two positive unequal angles whose sines are each 4%. 
Find the cosines of these angles. 


12. Write down the sign’ and numerical values of the following : 


sin 45°, cos 135°, sin 210°, tan 225 


13. Prove that 

(1) sec? A 1 + tan? 4, 

1 —sin A 

1+ sin A 

(3) sin (A — B) = sin A cos B — cos A sin B, 
tan A — tan B 

(4) tan (4 — B) =] tan A tan BD 


(2) (sec A. — tan A): 
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(5) tan A — tan B sin (A — B) 
tan 4 + tan Bb sin (A + B) 
14, Given sin A = 2, show that sin24=+ 4/5, cos 24 = 


When is sin 2A plus? when minus? 


LATIN. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
I. LATIN GRAMMAR. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 14TH :—2 To 5 P.M. 


lL. Decline Anchises, vir, vis: puer deger; pe les velox. 
(Mark all long vowels with the usual sign.) 


2. Compare nequam, celer, maledicus. Form adverbs from acer, 
sapiens, carus, and compare the adverbs. 


» 


3. Translate into Latin (a) One hundred and forty ; (6) He gave them 
two talents each; (c) In the year 1899. 


4. Decline the Interrogative guis and the pronominal adjective neuter. 


5. Write ont the Future Infinitive of swm, the Gerund of do, the Future 
Act. Indic. of deleo, the Imperfect Subjunctive of fero. 


6. Give the principal Parts of labor, morior, posco, haurio, eaedo. 


7. Point out the difference between (a) Subjective and Objective Geni- 
tive; (0) tre ad Athenas and ire Athenas. 


8. How is the Agent expressed in Latin? Give examples. 
Il. LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


1. To this course Orgetorix persuaded his fellow-citizens very easily. 
2. By these arguments they were induced to exchange a pledge and an 
oath. 


3. This river could be crossed in two places by fording. 
4. If they do this, it will be very perilous to the Province. 


5. Is my father alive? Do vou not remember? Tell me what [ am 
asking. 
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LATIN 


Adherbal, ubi intelligit omnes suas fortunas in extremo, sitas. hostem 


infestum, auxilii spem nullam, *penuria rerum necessariari 


1m bellum 


trahi non posse; ex iis, qui una Cirtam profugerant, duos maxime imp} 


elegit;: eos, multa pollicendo ac miserando casum suum, confirmat,. 


i 


utl per hnost 


im munitiones noctu ad proximum mare, deinde Romam 


*penuria, scarcity, 


If, 


lerritus e sammo lespexit in aequeore caelo : 
Nox oculis pavido venit oborta metu: 
Tabuerant cerae: nudos quatit ille lacertos, 
Kt trepidat, nec, quo sustineatur, habet. 
Decidit at jue cadens, ‘‘ Pater, O Pater, auferor.’’ inquit, 
Clauserunt virides ora loquentis aquae. 
At pater infelix, nec iam pater, “Icare,’’ clamat, 
‘** leare,’ clamat ‘* ubi es ? quove sub axe-volas 
‘Icare,’’ clamabat: pennas aspexit in undis: 


Ossa tegit tellus; aequora nomen habent. 


oborlor, arise, appear. 


LATIN. 
CAESAR AND VIRGIL. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
Taurspay, Sepr. 14ra:—9 tro 11 A.M. 
lL. Translate : 


(a) Haec eodem tempore Caesari mandata referebantur et legati ab 
Aeduis et a Treviris veniebant: Aedui questum quod Harudes qui nuper 
in Galliam transportati essent fines eorum popularentur ; sese ne obsidibus 
quidem datis pacem Ariovisti redimere potuisse: Treviri autem pagos 
centum Suevorum ad ripas Rheni consedisse qui Rhenum transire cona- 
rentur; his praeesse Nasuam et Cimberium fratres. Quibus rebus Caesar 
vehementer commotus maturandum sibi existimavit, ne, si nova manus 
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Suevorum cum veteribus copiis Ariovisti sese coniunxisset, minus facile 
resisti posset. Itaque re framentaria quam celerrime potuit comparata 
magnis itineribus ad Ariovistum contendit. 

(b) His rebus gestis omni Gallia pacata tanta huius belli ad barbaros 
opinio perlata est uti ab iis nationibus quae trans Rhenum incolerent mit- 
terentus legati ad Caesarem, qui se obsides daturas, imperata facturas pol- 
licerentur. Quas legationes Caesar, quod in Italiam Illyricumque pro- 
perabat, inita proxima aestate ad se reverti iussit. Ipse in Carnutes, 
Andes Turonesque, quae civitates propinquae his locis erant ubi dellum 
gesserat, legionibus in hibernacula deductis, in Italiam profectus est: 


of 
ob easque res ex litteris Caerasis dies quindecim supplicatio decreta est, 
quod ante id tempus accidit nulli. 
(c) Oili subridens hominum sator atque deorum 
vultu, quo caelum tempestatesque serenat, 
oscula libavit natae ; dehince talia fatur : 
Parce metu, Cytherea; manent immota tuorum 
fata tibi; cernes urbem et promissa Lavini 
moenia, sublimemque feres ‘ad sidera caéli 
magnanimum Aenean; neque me sententia vertit. 
(d) Cum venit, aulaeis iam se regina superbis 
aurea composuit sponda, mediamque locavit; 
iam pater Aeneas, et iam Troiana iuventus 
conveniunt, stratoque super discumbitur ostro. 
Dant famuli manibus lymphas, Cereremque canistris 
expediunt, tonsisque ferunt mantelia villis. 
2. Carefully explain the grammatical construction of the following 
words or phrases : 
(Ext. a), tempore, Caesari, questum, popularentur, his, maturandum, 
comparata. 
(Ext. by, incolerent, mitterentur, se obsides, daturas, locis. 
(Ext. c), olli, metu. 
3. Scan, marking the quantities and Caesural pauses, the first three 
lines of Ext. d. 
: 4, Briefly sketch the plot of the First Book of the Aeneid. 





GREEK GRAMMAR, 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 21sT :—-AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3,30. 
1. Gen. Sing. and Dat. Plur. mots, veas, 7 poooTns, 


pNTMP, oTaS, Képas, 
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*) Y : : >] , f b WF, Ap e. 72 J 
=e c e Ss sad € Ss Cc FS ¢ l OS, Cc IS. 
Compare o&us, XAPlLELS, ALOVPOS, MLKPOS PQOLOS 


Eryyryus. 
3. 2™¢ Sing, Impf. Ind, Act. 3° Sing, Pres, [mperat. 


Act. 3 Plur. Aor. Opt. Act. Ace. Sing, Masc. Perf. 
Act, Part. - 2"¢ Plur, Pres. Subj. Mid. Fut. Infin, Pass. 


° > , > , > ~ ¢ 
of toTnmL, oTEAX, EpwTdw, AdiKéw, TATTW, ETLTNOEVM. 


4. Give the prepositions that can take two cases, and 
their meanings, 


0. Give briefly the constructions used - (a) with verbs 


ate clauses in Oratio Obliqua. 


of Fearing, (5) in consecutive sentences, (¢) in subordin- 


GREEK PROSE. 
ARTS, APPLIED SSIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
Sept. 21 :—3.30. to 5 p.m. 
l. The Queen had a palace on the river. 
2. Xenophon too used to hunt asses in the desert. 


3. A messenger arrived from Cyrus with jars of wine as a present 
for Clearchus. 


4, The soldiers had to cut down the trees all round the camp. 


do. Give the man some money and bid him go. 


— 


» Later the same men came back and announced that they were 
ready to go up with Cyrus and obey their general-. 


7. He said he would not go away. 


8. When the enemy was defeated, the general mounted his horse 
and pursued the fugitives into the villages, 
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‘Ss. APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 


GREEK UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE, 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 21stT:—MorninG, 11 To 12. 


ex tovTov cuvenOortwr eitre Tad Bevopar, *O, avopes, 

. ‘ ‘ A 4 
él pev TH ropeia, WS OpaTe, TA lepa OUTM ylyveTal’ TOV 
GV» 5 Cc ; € r tr an , > , > rf 
&’ érirndel@yv op@ Umas OEopevous ; avayky OVY fob OOKEL 
= ys ‘ > an / > / Ss > \ 
civat Over Oat Trepl AVTOD TOVTOV,  AVATTAS TLS ELTE Kat 
, , v . m~ 3 ; ‘ r / 7 . + \ , \ 
ELKOT@S Apa Huly ov yiyveTal Ta Lepa’ WS yap EyYO ATO 

v f 7 

TOU aUTOMAT OV yOes ovtas mrolov nKoVTa TLVOS, OTL 
Kr€avdpos o €x Bufavtiov snared uérre Hew rota 
Kal tpujpes éyov. €k TOUTOU O€ CVALEVELY MEV TAGLY 
Oo 7 e > tees 8S ‘ ’ iS > \ > 3 / ae \ 
édoxe’ él d€ Ta émiTHdea avayKn HY eEleval. Kat ETL 
/ / | / > / ; \ et / 
TovT@ Tmddw eOveTO eis Tpis, KAaL OUK EYyiyVETO. TA LEpA 

\ ve \ > \ \ AF \ —_ la 37 

Kal non Kal érl oKnviy Lovtes THY FevopwvTos eAEyor. 
> 3\ 4 > f 
ovx av &ébn e&€ayaryew 


c Ws 


o b 7 \ 5 7& ‘ 
OTL ovK Eyoley TA ETLTNOELA. O O 


\ ; 7 r ~ 
[L7) YLYVOMEVOV THY LEPWV. 


GREEK. 
XEN. ANAB. I. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 21st:—Morwnine, 9 To LI. 


5 , rr ‘ \ , / , \ / 
1. Translate :—Kipos 6€ eévrei ELONAATEV ELS THY TONY 


peTe TEMTETO Tov Svevvecw mpos €avTov. 0 0 oVTE TPOTE 
pov opdert 1TH KpeiTTOVL EAUTOU Els YELpas én Oeiv en ove 





ire Kup@ cevas nOEr€e, PLY 7 YyUVN avrov éreice Kab ThO- 





STA 4 \ \ a b | \ / / 
res GdaBe. peta S€ tadta eel cuveyevorvTo aAANAOS, 
Ss ; \ 2s = - a / \ 3 : \ 
Svevvecis pev €daxe Kupw ypnuata wodAa els iTnV OTPA- 
; rR > WES a) rat \ f lal 
Tiav, Kipos dé éxeiv@ cwpa, a vomiceTal Tapa Regine 
Tia, rTov Npvoaxadivar Kal oTpeTTOY ypuaovY Kal 


wera Kal &KLVAaKNVY YpUaTovY kat oTorAnv Llepaucny, Kal 
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THY XWPAV LNnKETI apaptravec Oat: TA O€ 


NPTATMEVA AVO- 
PAaTO0a. 


eli 5 7 5 > / 
7)V Tov EVTUYV AVM LY, aTONaUBavey. 


LL Sts 





4. Parse fully the words underlined. OlViL 


parts, and defining the constructions. 


3. KK VOOS oF TVYKa 


NEeras TOUS oTPAaTn 
rN NottTacty 


Yous ei7trev. “A-ro- 


Nas Eevias K¢ ul llaclopv. arr EU ve MeV. ot 


aT 00EOpaKkacty oLloOa 


Oly ol Tat* OUTEeE aTOTTEPEVYATIV" & 


eTLaoTacOwoap,. OTL OUTE 


yap, OTN 
EX@ Yap Tpinpeis OOTE ENNELY 


TAOLOV’ arcra La TOUS Gears OUK eywrye AVUTOVUS 


OLWé Ea), OUC EDEL ove els, Ws eyo, EWS MEV 


VPomat, €7TELOAVY O€ aAaTrLevat 


TO EK E LU@) 


av Tapn T.. 
2. Pa >. 2 : 
Povdyra., CuAAaPoayv Kal) 


Ta XPNKATA ATOCUAM, Grr’ 
TWV, ELOOTES, OTL KaKlous etc) 


AUTOS KAKOS TOLWM Kal Loy- 

TWEPt NHAS H NMets TEP 

EKELVOUS. KALTOL eX® YE avUTMY Kat Téxva Ka} yvvatKcas é€v 

Tins Soy phe’) GRAF BeBe od tae 

par A€o Ppovpor Meva AN: OVOE TOUT®@!] 
i 


OTEPNTOVTAL, 
aAAXr’ aTroXynorrat THS 7 pod Gey EVEK A 


TWEPl EME ApETHs. 


4, Give the construction of oNOVTAL.—EXeiv,—Taph,— 


LOVT@V.—TOUTMY) OTENNTOVTAL, 


ry : h e/ “ \ In; ; 
0. Lranslate with comments ‘——OTT@S O€ Kat ELOnTE, Els 


oLov EpX cv v € ayova UMAS ELOWS o.daEw, TO Mev yap ™ANHGos 
TOAXVU Kal Kpavyn eT Lact’ av 6é TavUTa avacyna be, Ta 


arXXa Kal al acytver Oat MOL OOK®, OLoUS NUL yvocecbe 


TOUS €V TH XPD ovTas av@pwrrous. 


Translate explaining the construction of words under- 


lined _— 


(a) 


Bactr\€a, rrp Opovras emexelpnoe KAL OUTOS 67, Ov 


METO TLOTOY of elval, TAYU aUvTOV ev/pe Kv up@ PiAraitepov F 


TAPa Lev K vpou OovrXOVU OVTOS OVOELS AT, Et TT POS 


éa UTO 
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\ ss 3 \ / > , \ ; 
(b) havepos & hv Kal ei Tis TL ayablov 7] KaKov TOLHaEEY 


> / a , \ \ . nse / 
abdTov, VIKGY Telpwmevos* Kal EvYNY O€ TLVES AUTOV éEepepor, 








rt +1 r ; w~ ; , ‘ 4 >? 
@S EVYDLTO TOTOUTOV YpOvOY Chv, €oTe viK@n Kal TOUS EV 
Kal TOUS KAK@S TroLovYTaS adEeEOMEVoS. 
(c) Kipos 5€ tovrows amropov Te Kal AuTrOVMEVOS METE- 
/ > ys f c ~ \ Rix \ 5 ws / 

} = > > 2 
méureTo TOV KrA€apyxov. 0 Sé lévar pev ovK nOere, Nabpa 
\ a) a / b “~ by la 
O€ TOV OTPATLWTMY TELTOV AUT ayyeXN av éXevye Gappetv 

bs KaTagTnCOMevwy TOVT@Y Els TO CEO”. 
. , ‘ f 
7. Write notes on gouixiotys.—aup ayopav arngov- 
cav.—Klearchos. 


8 Givea short account of Xenophon’s life and his con- 


J 


nection with Socrates. 


FRENCH. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
TuEspAY, SapTEMBRE 197TH :—MORNING, 9 10 12. 
A. 


1. Translate the following passages into English: 
(a) Un Ane trouva une pean de lionet s’en revétit. Tous les animaux 


Enfin il rencontra son maitre qu’il voulut épou- 


fuyaient devant lut. 
vanter aussi; mais le bon homme apercevant quelque chose de long aux 
deux cdtés dela téte de l’animal, lui dit: Maitre baudet, quoique vous 


soyez vétu comme un lion, vos oreilles vous trahissent et montrent que 


vous n’étes seulement qu'un ane. 


Un sot a toujours un endroit qui le decouvee et le rend ridicule. 


(b) On leva l’ancre. Le soleil se couchait quand le pilote cotier 
nous quitta aprés nous avoir mis hors des passes. Le temps était sombre 
la brise molle et la houle battait lourdement les écueils A qnelques enca- 
Mes regards restaient attaches sur Saint-Malo; je 
J’apercevais les clochers et 
murs, les 


blures du vaisseat. 
venais d’y Jaisser ma mére tout en larmes. 
eglises oll j’avais prié avec ma soeur Lucile, les 


les dOmes des 
éves, ot j’avais passé mon enfance avec mes Ca- 


remparts, les forts, les gr 





~— 
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marades de jeux ; j'abandonnais ma patrie déchirée lorsqu’elle perdait un 
homme, Mirabean, que rien ne pouvait remplacer. Je m’éloignais égale- 
ment incertain des destinées de mon pays et des miennes. Reverrais-je 
jamais cette France et ma famille ?—CHaTEAUBRIAND, 


Translate into I’rench :— 


(a2) This house is not large enough for me, my family needs ten fair- 
sized rooms, Now this dining room is only fifteen feet long and twelve 
feet wide. Weshould have room enough on ordinary occasions when we 
tape be alone, but if we happened to have a few friends on a visit to us, 


, if we wished to invite some of our acquaintances to dinner, we should 
oe it rather small. 


(6) Pass me the butter, if you please. I beg your pardon for having 
interrupted your story. Will you not have the goodness to continue it? 
You have succeeded in interesting us all in the fortunes of your young 
man. Did he win the merchant’s daughter, or was he told, as usually 
happens, to wait a year or two and endeavour to enlarge his income? I 
am burning with desire to know the end of the story. 

(c) | should like very much to know why you have changed your 
mind concerning the expedition which we were to make together. There 
is just as much game in the woods as ever. T'he life in the open air is just 
as charming. You are only two months older, your character and tastes 
can hardly have changed in so short a time. What is the matter? There 
is evidently some reason for this that I know nothing about, and I wish 
you would tell me what it is. 


B, 


l. Give the primitive tenses of the following verbs: 
Aller, boire, cuire, dire, écrire, faire, joindre, mourir, nuire, ouvrir, pren- 
dre, rire, Savoir, tenir, Vivre, voir. 


2. Replace the nouns in italies by the proper pronouns: 


Tous les serpents ne sont pas vénimeux; il y a des serpents qui sont 
tout a fait inoffensifs. 


L’argent ne fait pas le bonheur, mais il contribue au bonheur. 
Si vous avez la santé, tachez de conserver votre santé. Usez dela vie. 
n’abusez pas de la vie. 


La Seine traverse Paris: Elle entre dans Paris \ Charenton et elle sort 
de Paris & Auteuil. 


3. Write a French composition of not less than one hundred and fifty 
words on domestic animals or the manner in which you spent last summer. 


%) 


oe 
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GERMAN. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIEN E, AND MEDICINE. 
TURSDAY,. SEPT. 19TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 0. 

I. Translate into English :— 

G8 trig fic) gu, dab Die Kage im Walde dent Serrn Fuchs 
beqeanete ; und teil tte Dachte, er it fluq und woblerfabren und 
qilt tel ut ei Melt, fo fyrach tte ihm freundlich gu: Guten 
Taq, lieber Serv Fuchs, wie jtebt’s ? mie sega wie feblagt ihr 
eich Durch in Diefer tenern Beit?” — Der Buchs, alles Hocdhmnuts 
boll, jab fie au von Kopf bis gu Bus, und wupte lange nicht, ob er 
thr etivas antworten follte. Cndlich fprac) ev: ,,O Ou armet 
Maufeiager, was fommt dir int den Stn ? Kraait du, ob mir’s 
wohl qehe 2 und ich bin Serv ber hundert Ritnfte !” — Die Kage 
wollte ihm beicheiden antworten, aber mm demjelben Miugenblicte 
Fam eit Dachshund daberaclanfen. ste der peas Dent jab, 
madhte er, DOB ex in feine Sible fam ; die Kake aber pprang behennde 
aut cine Bude und febte tich in den Giptel, wo Mite ee Caunbiwerk 
fie ganz. verbaraen. Bald fam der sager, und Der Dachshund 
‘piirte Dert Fuchs und pacte ihn. ls Die Rage das fab, rief jie 
ihm binab:) (Gi, Serr Fuchs, feid ir doch mit estren hundert 
Rirnitert itecken acblicben ? Hattet thr heraufflettern forunen, tie ich, 
fo war's nicht um ener Leben geycheper! 


2. Translate at sight :-— 


— 


Translate :-— 

Kriebrid) Der Grofe war einer der gropten Servicer, die der 
Welt je gehen hat. Cr war micht nuv eit flugqer Gtaatgmann, 
Fondern aud) der grobte Feldherv feiner seit. Er war ein jebr 
ftrenger, aber gugteich ein febr gerechter Konig. Er regierte jert 
Poich als ob c& fein ciqenes Gut ware; anch widmete er der RKunijt 


. bas 


und Wiiienichaft viel Beit. Die alles war hm nur twoalich, weil 


er feine Seit jebr qenar cinteilte, nnd jede Stunde des Tages hatte 
ibre bejondere Wrbeit. Um viex br des Mtorgens ttand er ay; 
in wenigen Minuten hatte er pcb ohne Silfe angefleibet wd dant 


banks | 


Ol the 


and 


larg St 
9 ie ~ . - . | 
are striking examples 
p 4 Pt ret lf 
trut.i of what Ll have said. | as all 
} ] 
believe. Montreal becomes 
45} i | 
Millions 


; ‘ . 
700d Canadians hone 
Oj happy 


I 
day «ua world-city with 
r whom electricity will 
it will pe ad ¢reat €xce 


one 


inhabitants f 


rendered life easier and wh lesonmer 
a) My father could have sold 
willing tr 


4 


had 
x to accept a lower price, 


We have lived in the country 
lor two years, and like it so much 1 


his house if he 


] 


hall probably con- 


nat we s] 
tinue to spend our winters as well as our Summers on our farm 
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(e) The students to whon these books belong do not study 
them diliyently, which is a pity. (7) By means of a microscope 
living animals can be seen ina drop of water. 

4. Grammar :— 

Write the 1st and 2nd >ers. sing. pres. ind. and the past 
participle of :— 


trug, dachte, wuszte, sprach, verburgen, lagen, ‘as. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
ARTS. 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 2011 :—MORNING 9 TO 10.30 A.M. 

|. How is it that in the northern hemisphere summer is hotter than 
winter, though the sun is nearest the Larth in December? 

9 State the composition of the atmosphere. Is there any difference 
in the percentage of Carbonic Acid in summer and winter, and, if so, 
why? 

3. What is an isothermal line? 

Sketch roughly the principal differences of climate met with on the 
40th parallel of North Latitude, explaining the influence of large masses 
of land and water. 

4. Describe an account for (¢c) the Trade Winds, (6) Land and Sea 
Breezes, 

5. In North America a succeision of areas of Low and High Pressure 
follow each other in an Lasterly direction. Can you explain this ? 
What kind of weather generally accompanies each ? 

6, Explain the formation of Tides. What are Spring and Neap 


Vides, and how are they caused? 
7. How do you account for the existence of Mountain Ranges ? 


8, Explain the terms :—Geyeer, Sargasso Sea, Moraine, Horse Lati. 


tudes, 





FIRST YHAR ENTRANCE. 


BOUANY, 
AITS., 


SEPTEMBER:—3 Hours, 
l, Give a careful desc; iption Of a plant of the Dicotyledonous type 
with respect to 
(a) the structure of the flower; 
(6) the venation: 


(c) the stem structure, 
Give an example, 


9 1: ; . : eo i al a : 
- Give aw COl se description of ‘he pistil of an \nglospermous plant, 


and show how 


© pisuil of the Gynnosperm differs, 


3. Describe in full the structureand function of the stamen, 


4. Sele one of the following typics, and write upon it as fully as 


you can :;— 

(1) The wav in which seeds a1e prod iced and the nature of the ex- 
ternal Li t eS W ! ‘ s process, 

(2) The nature of plant food, and the way in which it is obtained 
from the soil, 


(3) The relation of the atmosthere to plant nutrition and the in- 


fluences under which such nutrition is carried on, 
5. Select one of the following toyics, and write as fully as you can :— 


(1) The characteristics of the family Ranunculacee as illustrated 


by a selected example, 


(2) The characteristics of thefamily Rosacew as illustrated by a 
selected example, 


6. Give a concise account of the structure of the seed as found in (a) 


Dicotyledons, (6) Monocotolydons, and give an example of each, 


7. Explain the application of theterms: gamopetalous, polysepalous, 


cohesion, adhesion, and give examples of each. 


8. Give a full descriptive analyss of the specimen provided, 
—_—— 
The examiner will please provide a specimen of any common wild 
flower, and forward a plant with tle examination returns. 
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CHEMISTRY. 
ARTS AND MEDICINE. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 20TH:—MoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


1, Give the laws of definite and multiple proportion with illustra- 


tions of each. 


2, What do you understand by the terms Water of Crystallisation, 
Kfforescent, Deliquescent ? 


3. How can Nitrogen be obtained from the air by the use of Copper? 
What are its properties ? 


4, What takes place (a) when a piece of Sodium is thrown upon 
Water, and (6) when steam is passed over heated iron ? 


5. Compare Chlorine, Bromine and [odine, giving their points of re- 
semblance and difference, 


6. In the preparation of Hydrochloric Acid if 50 grams of Common 
Salt are used, how much Sodium Sulphate will be obtained ? 


7. What is destructive distillation? From what kinds of substances 


is Ammonia given offin destructive distillation ? 


8. How may the composition of Water by weight be ascertained ex- 
perimentally ? 


9. Express by means of equations the chemical changes that take 
place (a) when Manganese Dioxide is dissolved in Hydrochloric Acid, 
(6) when Iron Sulphide is dissolved in dilute Sulphuric Acid, (c) when 
Marble is dissolved in Nitric Acid. 


10, What do you understand by the balance ofan element? Whatis 
the balance of each of the following :—Sodium, Sulphur, Phosphorous, 
Carbon? 





PHYSICS. 
ARTS AND MEDICINE. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 20TH: —MORNING, 9 TO 10.30. 
1, Describe instances of malleability, adhesion, surface tension. 


2. Describe and explain the principle of the Hydrostatic Press, 
If the diameter of the large cylinder is twelve times that of the 
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noe what force will be exerted by the press when & pressure of if 
US LDD ad to ] iungwer ¢ 
4 oon, with its contents and car. weighs 3,000 lbs. and dis 
piaces UU0U ecu feet of air lf a enbie foot of Lil welghs 1.293 
gf : 
oun iat is the fo vith W Daitoon tri f 1S¢ 
\ train of 120 tons mass, running at 30 miles an hour. is stopped 
rakes In one minute, What retarding force must the brakes 
nave Her ) ¢ f i U 
r : ee . ~ } +}, ' Fe Ve 7? la h 
ese na w words each, the Specific Gravity Bottle, the 


loggle-joint form of press, a method of proving experimentally Boyle’ 


¥ 


Law for the pressure of a gas at constant temperature, 


6. Describe the Fahrenheit and Centigrade systems of graduating a 


thermometer, and prove a rule for converting Fahrenheit into Centi 
grade degrees, 

7. Explain carefully what is meant by the statement that the Latent 
Heat of Steam is 536 


How is it that a draught of warm air feels cool, though the ther 


mometer may show it to be upwards of 90° in temperature? 
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éy@ yap oxvotny pev av cis TA TAOIa euBatve & nyiv Coin 
uh Has Tals Tpiipect Katabven, poBoiuny 8 av Te Arye uOvE 
& Soln &recOar, uy Huds aydyn OOev ovK eoTat eFenOeiv. 
Bovroiuny & av dkovtos amy Kdpov aGeiv avrov 
atreNOov. 


c \ / b / / a Ul 
(8) as S€ ropevopevarv eEexvpavée Te THS Parayyos, 
76 trorevrdpevov HpEato Spouw Ociv' Kat dua épOeyEavro 





® a > \ 
mdvres olov T@ Evuarip édrediSovar, kal mavtes o€ éGeov. 
mp dé rokevpa eEixveicOar exxdivovow of BapBapot Kat 
f \ b ip rn \ sO / \ \ U e 
devyouct. Kat évtaiOa 6 edtmKov pev KaTa KpaToS OL 
“ErrAnves, éBdwr Sé adAndows ph Geiv Spope, aAXr €v 


tata étrecGar. 


A. (3) Xenophon, Hellenica I. 


(a) @pactBovros Sé atv TpiaKovTa vavaiv éml Opaxns 
@xeTo, exet O€ Ta TE ANG yopia Ta Tpds AaKxedatpovious 


‘ / \ / / an 
ueOeoTnKUTA KaTeaTpElaTO Kal @Macov, €yovcav KaKkws 





Kn / \ / \ Pr , 
borg TE TOV TOAEMOY Kal oTaTEWY Kal ALwodD. OpacudAdos 
\ a“ > & % ? f \ 4 
Sé oly TH AAAH TTPATLGE ELS AOnvas Katémdevce? piv oe 


r os ¢, ‘ 
Hxev avtov of ’A@nvato otpatnyous etAovto ’AAKLBLadyy 





> 


wer pevyovta Kai OpacuBovrov arrovra. Koveva dé tpitov 


> | a Sd 
éx Tay olKoGer. 


RB) Vote 5é. & dvdpes *"AOnvaiot, wavtes OTt To Kavyvwvov 
; pP } . 


/ bd / ) pal Xr , 37? t yp TOV 
wWipicpa €oTw laxupoTaToV, 0 KEeEvEl, EaY TIS 70 





"AOnvaiwv Shpov adiKn, SeSeuévov drobdixely ev TE SHU, 
cal eay katayvocOn adixeiv, aroPaveiy ets TO Bapa@pov 
éuBrnOevra, Ta Se ypnwata avrod SnpevOjvat Kal THs Geod 


s 5 , = 
TO CTTLOEKATOV ELVAL. 





B. 
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(1) Homer, Odyssey XITI. 


(a) «ad & dp’ ’"Odvaochi ctopecay piyyos Te Nivov te 


(8) 


4 5 . > ; ~~ ‘s / er \ 
VNOS €TT LpLopl yAagmupis, LVa VHYPETOV EVOOL, 
: 3 s\ NA 4 Re Re 1—a/ £ TS. : p . 
TPULVNHS*’ AV d€ Kal AUTOS EONTETO Kal KATENEKTO 
ae 4 \ (A re , \ A j a 
aiyn* TOL O€ KAULCOV ETL KANLOLY EKATTOL 
; - Qs wy ) ‘ : h/ 
KOO Mw, TELT La O EAUTAV ATTO TPNTOLO AiGoro. ! 
9S ’ Cruze ; > / ef - ie. 
ev0’ of avaxrLwOevTes aveppiTTovy ada TNO®, 
‘4 ~ fd e/ 3 \ / ; xy 
Kab TM VNOVMLOS VITVOS ETL Prehapoiow ETTLTT TE, 


; e/7 / yy > ] , 
VY PETOS, NOLTTOS, Javatw AYYLTTA EOLKWS. 


\ ’ > \ ’ / Ul , “ \ 
Tov pev ym KaTiovTa Bdrov yarKnpei Soup 
5 7 5 \ ens _a oe > / . \ r ¢t A 
aypobev, éyyus odoto AoxnoTapevos ouV ETAipo 

4 ws / \ 7 , +. , Pa 
poe dé para Svodepyn Katey’ oupavor, ovOE TLS MEAS 
> , > / % £ ‘ 
avOpwrev evonce, NaGov dé € Ovpov atrovpas. 

5 \ , 4 "5 ; / ’ / a) 
aitap érel 6) TOV ye KaTéKTaVOY, O€€ Yara, 

5 / 5 \ ’ \ lot \ / 4 
autix éyou eri vna Kiwyv Doinkas ayavours 
> | / \ 7 At CA A 
éeXXcdunv, Kal odiv pevoeckéa AnLOa OOkKa. 
Tous mw’ éxéXevoa IlvXovde KatacTHoat Kal épéooa 
i). ets "Huda Siav, 001 Kparéovary ’ Ezretet. 


5 > s/ 7 la 5 , y > A 
arr’ nrolaodeas KeiPev aTr@aaTo iS AVEMOLO. 


Write a note on scansion of last line. 


B. 


(2) Homer, Odyssey VII. 


(a) yddKeor wev yap TolYror EAnACOAT év0a kai év0a, 


> ‘ ; sQ_a \ \ ; 
és uvyov €& obdod, Trept dé OpuyKos Kvavoto 
ypvaevrat dé Gvpar TUKLVOV OOMOV EVTOS EEPYOV" 
apyvpeot dé ctadpmot év 0v0@ parKkew éoTar, 
; 7 9 2.99 8 , ; \ nly’ 
apytpeov & ep wrepOvpiov, ypucen S€ Kopwvn. 
ypvaevot & éxatepOe Kal apyvpeos KUVES TTAY, 
ovs “Hdasotos ErevEev tduinot mpatidecot 
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nan 7 , 5 “ 
Sapa puvr\accepevar weyarntopos ’AXKivd0L0, 
i A / 5 4 > / / 
alavarous dvtas Kal aynpws Huata TavtTa. 


Sean the fourth line, 


> 


‘ 2\ a’ ny vy 7 sAbap et r 2 ON AY ‘Oe J ; a 
() ELV , OV (LOL TOLOUTOV EVL OTNHVETCL Pirov Kp 


D é ; Ay “ E : } A > \ i. Q? ol / 
Lh ridi@s KEVOAWO Gat QAKLELVW@ O ALOLLaA TavTa. 
ios / . 7 


‘ w*Y* 


: aay ae iy 5 A } on re. >” 
al (“| . 4i€V i € 7] TUT j Cc [2 Kal A \ Onvatn Kal A TONXKOV. 


a 5 4 7 es > 5 , 
TOLOS -@y oLos ECOL, Ta tie pdpovewy a T cyY@ TEP, 
J nd / Ply ) . > , Pa 4 \ ? 5 Mm j Q “1 ~ P 
TWAloa T €EMNV EXEMER KAL EMOS YAaMPPOoUS KaXéeEo- 
4) 
Val 


, 


7f), ST Th P Ao » as , _—P » 
ave EVV" OLKOV OF K EYW KAL KTNMATA OOLNnY 
5/ 5 a) fe ‘ : 4 , / Neg , & 
él kK EVEAW@Y YE MEVOLS' QEKOVTA O€ GO OV TLS Epué El 


Painkov' wn TovTO dirov Ati watps yévotro. 


B. (3) I Plato, Apology. 


=> 5 ‘ \ 


(a) eT 14p TOUS TOALTLKOUS na €Tb TOUS TOUT as TOUS 
TE TOV TPAY@OLAV Kal TOUS TOV d.Oupa, LL j SOV K at TOUS anr- 


Lous, as évtav0a ér’ avr TOPwWPW KAT TadnWropevos €LavTOV 


awabe be pad Exelvw@vV OVTa. aV a NapBavev OUV AUT WD TA 
. ~ oid ; . ~ 2 / cr ~ i> —_ 2 eet A ‘) , 5 o 
Tolnma Ta, at MOt COOKEL HaALOTa TET pay haTteva Cat aUTOL 


~ U E Le Sas Oe a, ee aa hc Meat \ y7 = 

Ol NP@T@V AV auTouvus Ti ACYOLE! > LV Aa TL Kat pavlavot put 
2 Se Per 759) ; JOY ‘Os Wy SILLY ELITELY QC VANES > “Ke 

TAP AVTWV, ALOVUVOLAL OUV ULV ELTTELY @ wae ti rahe s 

es RY St, Pe ina , ; aoe - ~ b 53 a 

OMWS OF PNTEOV. WS ETTOS yap eElTreiy, ONL tyou ) QUT Ov dmavrTes 


c \ (Bos 
ol T ApOVT ES av Pe €NTLOV EXevyov Tepl @V avTol €T ET OLNKET AD, 


. > a > : gS f sw a , = 7 
({9) TrETrELO Lal eyo EK@V Elval MNOEVA AOLKELVY AVEO PWTaYV 


ANAGA ULAS TOUTO OU anh FES Bhi LYOV YG 1 xpevay aNAHAOLS 
a“ / 5 / 4 % > > 
dietrey weGa’ ETTEL, WS EY@UAL, EL aD ULL VO{LOS OOTED Kat 


v : Es . ‘ ( sae a ,' ‘) 44 \ Pr 
arrows avOpwrrows, wept Oavarov Ln play Huépav “ovoy 





/ 34 \ . , 5 7 tI A _ aN 
Kpivelv, AAA TodXAS, eTreicoOnTEe Av* yov S ob padsov ev 


; > / f , 
Ypov@ orAty@m Leyahas. diaBoras aTrorAvec Oar. 
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C, (1) Euripides, Sidgwick’s 


> » ‘ P 


scenes 


\ 


(a) ap Ol TEKOVTES OLADEPOVEG LY ? 
dé 


} Tpodat ‘ 


\ j fin 
EVEL YE MEVTOL KAL TO OpedbO 7: at KAXMS 


, / 


OLC A&LV EO 0 AO1"* TOUTO O y) 


; , 


> 5 ; ; x 
OLOEV TOY ALOY POV, KAVOVL TOV -KAAKOV 


Kab TAVTA [MEV ON VOUS ETOSLEV 


\ 


Un UlYyyaVEelVY [LOL LNOEV A 


" S Watoos EV TOL LVUVOLOD Co 
‘ j r 


; 


‘ 


7E Ka 07) (A477) VOV Aove 


i 


~ 7 . 
iS-ev aGgn 
es : 
PDL’. 
FEV LaATHNVY 


CLOLS i 4 


‘ 


LA ELPYELY O ¥AOV 


’ 


TPATEVMLATI 


j \ ‘V7 TH . ; ' \ »c* Tis 7 p : we, A tisy : ; / 
J/ALOLO TUS } LOS ] LUTLtk ') j AVap’X la 
\ 


KPELOCOWV TUPOS, KAKOS O O LH 


j ie 


) 5 > C a 


(O)KaAT €K ya A NVOV TOS OOKELS 


> 


y . % ry a isa i Dr yt 
EVVUVUS AaHovedi Macyav EK 


. 


u- 


- - — >. - ; ’ P > 
KEVTOUVGOL TTALOAS, Ab O€ TTOAECMLiMYV OLKNYV 


‘ , . “ . 7 
< T > ore : . Tis he. ~Ji 
CUVAaPTTACAGCAL TAS EMUAS ELYVO 
> } A 
‘ ny ‘ 9 2 
Kal KWAGa T7at0t O APKECA!L 
i 


Tl OP @y KakKOY, 


j ee A 
Tpoa pley LLATO@V 


: ; 
WwetrA@vu ToGev 


7? 7 7 4 : 

) €pa 
x i ’ 

X PP SW VY € b OLS 


1% , ‘ 
€b KEV TTPOCWTOV ECAVLOTALNV ELOY, 
, " > ‘ \ 
KOKNS KATELYOYV, EL OF KLVOLNV YEPAaS, 
j 4 f ‘ 
. } Oo) . 
TANCE! YUVALK@MV QUOEV FVVUOV TAAAS 
) H : | ly \ 
( \— ) mI On LONNVA & 
\ 
‘ ’ \ ' ry 9 e 
(a I LQUKOS '7i JOAOG Yo! O Tat kal | VOEOS VLOS 


ES METOV AULDMOTEP@V GDVUVLTHV 


PEMAWTE payer Oat. 


———$——$ 


v 


Ol O OTE 07) TYEOCOV NoOaV ETT’ AAANHAOLCLY LOVTES, 


cv 


- . OTT” i yee " ~~ ’ 
TOV TTPOTEPOS TPOOCELTTE OV 


aya os Atop /,ONS* 


TIS O€ OU EOL, HEepiaoTe, KaTAGYHTA@YV avé pwr! ; 


> \ 7 > sf ; ya 
OV bev yap TOT OT7@Ta fa Xn EVLt KUO 


\ / > \ \ ‘a \ / ¢ ; 
TO TplVY’ aTap MEV VOY Ye TOAD TPOPERNnKaS aTraVT@V 


‘ 


LaVELON 


~ J ae ed > > ; ‘\ / v 4 
om Gapoe, oT Emory dodlylaoKLov eyXos emelvas. 


Sean the first line. 






























from Euripides, 
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(8) Satpovin, wn moi Tt Ainv axayifeo Ovyq. 
? / / > -e \ 3 > \ wv A bs , < 
ov yap Tis mw’ vTreép aioay avnp Atos Trpotayvet 
Hotpav © ov Tiva hyn Tepvywévov Eupevat avdpav, 





~— 


> 7 5 \ 4 3 , 3 \ 4 nr , 
OU KAKOV, VEE peV Eo OXOD, EnV TA PATA YyEevnTat 
> > b Ss > ~ 4 3 owe ¥ / 
aX’ eis OiKoV Lodoa TA Oo aUTHS Epya Koutte, 
c , 
LoTOV T NAAKATHY TE Kal AuUPiTOrOLoL KEAEVE 
¥ > / / 9 ¥ , 
épyov érroiyec Oar’ trodemwos 6° avepecot peAnoet 
A > \ x ; \ 3 / ’ , 
Taotw, €wor dé waddoTa, Tol Ihiw éeyyeyaaow, 


C. (3) Homer, Iliad IV. 


> ; » 
(a) avtix’ éovra TOEov evEoor iEaXovu aiyos 
c/ S.J \ 
AYPLOV, OV pa TOT AUTOS UTFO oTEpYOLO TUYHTAS 
mTétTpns exBaivovta, Sedeymevos ev mpodoKncL, 
a \ ; \ ob . c NY e/ / 4 © 
BeBAnker pos oTHnGos: oS tarts Eurece TeTPY 
ad / > ‘a! 3 4 
TOU Képa EK KEhars ExKaldeKadwpa Trepv«Kety” 
\ \ \ / 
Kal Ta MeV AoKHnoaS Kepaokdos npape TEKTOV , 
lal » 5S A / 
Tav © ev KeLnVas ypucéenv éréOnKe Kopwvny, 
\ \ \ 5 
Kal TO pev ev KaTEOnKE TavUTodpEvOS ToT yaly 
> / ; \ nw n~ 
aykr(.was mpdcbev 5€ cdxea ayé0ov écOrol éEraipoi, 
chil cit ig offs 4 , e 7, A 
un piv avaiEeov apnvos vies ’Ayator, 
\ ‘ A \ / 
mpiv BrAHoOai Mevenaov apyov ’Arpéos viov. 


Sean the ninth line. 


(8) Tov dé wecdvta Today éXaBe Kpeiwy ’ EXedyvep 





- ; ; , > A > , 
Xark@dpovtiadys, peyabvpov apyos >A Bavrwv, 
exe 0 uTrek Bedéwy NeAinmevos dppa Tdyiora ; 
Tevyea gurANTELE pivuvOa Sé oi yéve? pun. 

\ \ oe ID \ f $ / 
vexpov yap épvovta Lowy peyabupmos ’Aynvep 
e 7 > 
TrEUpa, TA OL KiNpavTt Tap aoridos éEehadvOn 


ouTnae EvoT@ yvarKnper, AVoE Se yuia. 








ad 
we! 
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©. (4) Plato, Crito. 


3 ; c ; Na > | => et 7 = C r ‘ font 

(a) ENEVETO O€ TMS, WS EYMMAL, EKATTOTE MOE UTO TWV 

OLOJLEVM@Y TL KEYELY, WOTED VUY On €EYW €eXeEyOV, OTL TOV 
‘te 


OOEWV, AS Ol ave pwr ol OOFACOUGL, O€OL TAS MEV TrEPL TOX- 


2 - NX J a . a Se ee ; 
AOV TOLeLC OAL. TAS O€ [42). TOUTO 7 Pos bear. @ K piv@v, OU 
POE ty eae eer Ons 2d phe ef ve avOowrTre 
OOKEL KAANWS GOL AEYEDVAaAL 5 GU YAP, OOA YE I PWTTELA, 


EKTOS €L TOU MENAELY aTro@yna Kev QUPLOV, KAL VVK aV Trapa- 


’ , o_ & ; ; 
KPOVOL GEN TAPOVOa Fumpopa. 


(B) 008 eriOuula ce AAANS TrOAEWS OVD’ AAXAWY VoLwY 
Exa Bev eldévat, AAAA HNMELS TOL LKAVOL NMEV KAL 7H NMETEPA 
os 4/9 . na ” rn ‘ e j 5 ee a a 

TONS oUT@ chddpa HUaS Npod, Kal M@moroyes KAU gas 


~ 


ToALTevec Gal, TA TE ANAA KAL TALOAS EV AUTH ETTOLNTW, WS 


> / a 


ApecKovans TOL THS TOAEWS. ETL TOLVOV EV AUTH TH OlKY 


j 


évav cot duyns tiunoacGat, e« €BovrAov, Kal oTEp vuUP 


; ~ 


) ns ; ; nq ¢ ; 
aKOVUGN)S THS TONEWS ETT LY ELPELS, TOTE EKOVO7)S TTOLNO AL. 


SIGHT TRANSLATION AND COMPOSITION. 


[THURSDAY,. SEPTEMBER 21st :—9 To Il A.M. 
Alternative paper for Candidates who do not ofter set 


Books ). 


1. Translate into English 


KaL TOV nyEWova ONT AVTES TAapao,ooacly AUTOS, Kal 

/ ‘ : / a , » BR p Ae 
ouVTiGcyvTat THV EV VUKTA, NV NaBwot TO aKpoVv, TO YwWpPLOV 
SUNLATTELVY. hua 6 TH NLe0a TH ) rn rivelvy’ Kal 
DUAATTELVY, Aa 6 TH NEPA TH canTiyyl onal 

‘ ‘ A 5 ad SI \ ‘ ; \ A ‘ 

TOUS [MEV AVW OVTAS LEVAL ETL TOUS KATEXOVTAS THV dhavepav 
ee | p RTP SEN CY a] f > 3 Fa Dee AS 26K x 5 - , 
EX DAGLV, AUTOL O€ GUMLHOIONHNONTELY EXKNDALVOVTES WS av OUY@V- 

y o~ , al 7 5 / nw 
TAL TAYIOTA. TAUTA cvvGémevol Ol MEV ETTOPEVOVTO a7rneos 


& 
vo 
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ws duryirduor. Kal Vdwp Todd Hv €& ovpavov. Zevopav 6 


> \ v é . ~ A 4 \ 4 i , 
EY@Y TOUS AAXAOUS HYELTO TPOS THY Pavepav éx Bact. 


ce 


2. Translate into Greek : 
(a) The king has more soldiers than Cyrus, 
(b) Our generals did not conquer the enemy, 
(c) Those who fight are wiser than those who fly. 
(d) The ships themselves were captured on the same 
day. 
(¢) After this battle they remained there three days. 


(f) They marched past the city, saying that they had 
conquered. 

(q) He came with all speed, in order to save the 
Greeks, 

(h) Having killed two thousand men, they captured 


the rest alive. 


GREEK. 
SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst:—l1l To 12 A.M. 
C, 


A S\N > f id nw \ \ ~ 77 A“ 
ETTELTA O€ AVAMLVNTOW VMLAS Kal TOUS TWY TPOYOV@V TWY 


HuETepoV KLVOUVOUS, iva ELdnTE WS ayaOois TE UmLY TPOO- 
ayalot. Zeéep&ns yap avA- 


r 


nKEL ELVaL Kal owCoVTAaL aEl Ot 
NéEas TOAAHY oTpatiay HAGev Er tTHv ‘EAAada, ol Oe 
HETEPOL TpOyovor TOTE eviKw@Y TOS TOUT@Y TpPOOVOUS Kal 
KaTa ynv Kal Kata Oddacoav. WoTe ex TovT@Y eFEoTLY 
eldévat 6TL THaovoL Kal was of Geol, éav eOEAwWaL, Kal EX 


TOY VoOV KLVOUVMD. 














FIRST YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 
GREEK GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, HIGHER COMPOSI 


TION AND HIGHER SIGHT TRANSLATION. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 21ST, 1899—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


A.—GREEK GRAMMAR. 


(L) Give Accusative Sineular and Dative Plural of — 
VaUS, VOUS. QO0US, NEWS, OUTOS (all cenders), peyas (all 


venders), joAvs (all genders), mei C@v (all genders). 


(2) Give 2nd Sing, Aor. Ind. Avt.: Dat. Plur. Fem. 
Perf. Part. Act. ; 3rd. Sing. Aor. Opt. Pass.; 1st Plur. 
Fut. Ind. Act. : 2nd Plur. Avr. Imp. Middle; 3rd Sing. 
Pres. Subj. Act. ; of aipéw, xabiortnm, yiyvookw, Nap- 
Bave. 

(3) Give the usages of émi, weta, Kata, Tapa. 

t) State the ways of expressing Purpose and Conse- 
quence, 
B.—GREEK COMPOSITION. 

|) The general led his own army to the city. 

(2) Those who had been conquered were all killed. 

3) He captured four ships, men and all, 

(4) On the Same day he persuaded the (creeks them- 
salyes LO follow. 

5) They went to Cyrus to announce that those present 
were willing to fight. 

(6) If the Lacedaemonians had killed these men, they 


would have-greatly injured Athens, 


C.—HIGHER COMPOSITION. 
A certain rich man had two sons, one wiser in regard 


LO Money, the other dearer to the father, So when he was 
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about to die, he did not know to whom he should give 
his poperty. For he thought that the one would spend 
it, and that the other would save it so that it would not 
be of use to anyone. So at last he left it to the one, on 
condition that he should give the income (mpécodos) to 


the other. 


D.—HIGHER TRANSLATION ATI SIGHT. 


> 7 \ \ a 5 / > ‘a 
évravGa Kal ot Tept EevodwvtTa nuria@noav aAUTOU 


‘ vo 


QVEV TrUPOS Kal AbeiTTVOL. hurXAaAKAS Olas EOUVAVTO KATAOTN- 
TAMEVOL. EEL O€ TPOS Huepav Hv, o wev Bevohwv Twéepyas 
Tpos Tors acbevodvtas Tos vewTaTOUS aVaoTHTAVTAS EKE 
ANeveyv avayKxaleav mrpoidvat. év d¢ ToUT@ Xeipicopos TELTTEL 


A ’ nw , nw ; ec ial 
TWV EK THS KWLNS oKE WO (LEVOUS TOs EV OLEV Ol TéNEVTALOL. 
¢ “~~ \ 7 


; > ] / 4 \ 5 ra 4 / / 
Ol O€ ATMEVOL LOOVTES TOUS fev aoaOevovi'tas TOUTOIS TT Ape- 
> / be ’ \ \ / at > 2 ri ae / 
doc av KOMLGELY ETL TO OTPATOTTEOOV, AUTOL O€ E71 OPEVOVTO, 
\ \ / ‘a / 5 a4 ae , 
Kal TTPLV ELKOTOL TTAOLA dueAnAvGévat NoaV TPOS TH KOLY 


ev0a Xetpicoos nurcCero. 


LATIN BOOKS. 
THURSDAY, S£eTEMBER 14TH :—9 TO ll. 


Nots.—In each question candidates will not get credit for more than one 
of the pieces numbered A, b, ©, D. 


l. A. Ariovistum se consule cupidissime populi Romani amicitiam ad- 
petisse : cur hunc tam temere quisquam ab officio discressurum iudicaret ? 
sibi quidem persuaderi, coguitis suis postulatis atque aequitate condicio 
num perspecta eum neque suam neque populi Romani gratiam repudiatu 
rum. quod si furore atque amentia impulsus bellum intulisset, quid tandem 
vererentur! aut cur de sua virtute aut de ipsius diligentia desperarent ? 
factum eius hostis periculum patrum nostroram memoria, cum Cimbris et 
Teutonis a Gaio Mario,pulsis non minorem laudem exercitus quam ipse 
imperator meritus videbatur: factum etiam nuper in Italia servili tumultu, 
quos tamen aliquid usus ac disciplina, quam a no bis accepissent, subleva- 
rent. 


1. B. Magnum ibi numerum versuum ediscere dicuntur itaque annos 
nonnulli viginti in disciplina permanent. neque fas esse existimant ea- 
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iltteris mandare, cum in reliquis fere rebus, publicis privatisque rationibus 
Graecis litteris utantur. id mibi duabus de causis instituisse videntur, 
quod neque in vuleum disciplinam eferri velint neque eos, qui discunt, 
litteris confisos minus memoriae studere ; quod fere plerisque accidit, ut 
praesidio litterarum diligentiam in perdiscendo ac memoriam remittant. 
imprimis hoc volunt persuadere, non interire animas, sed ab aliis post 
mortem transire ad alios. atque hoc maxime ad virtutem excitari putant, 
metu mortis neglecto. multa praeterea de sideribus atque eorum mortu de 


mundi ac terrarum magnitudine, de rerum natura, de deorum immortalium 
vi ac potestate disputant et iuventuti tradunt. 


C. Quoties causas belli et necessitatem nostram intueor. magnus mih 
animus est, hodiernum diem. consensumque vestrum, initium libertatis 
totus Britanniae fore. nam et universi servitatis expertes et nullae ultra 
terrae, ac ne mare quidem securum. imminente nobis classe Romana. ita 
proelium atque arma, quae fortibus hovesta, eadem etiam ignavis tutissima 
sunt. priores pugnae, quibus adversus Romanos varia fortuna certatum 
est, spem ac subsidium in nostris manibus habebant : quia nobilissimi 
totius Britanniae, eoque in ipsis penetralibus site, nee servientium litora 
adspicientes. oculos quoque a contactu dominationis inviolatos babemus. 
Nos terrarum ac libertatis extremos, recessus ipse ac sinus famae in hunc 
diem defendit. 


é. A. Se quoque principibus permixtum adgnovit Achivis, 
eoasque acies et nigri Memnonis arma. 

ducit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis 
Penthesilea furens mediisque in milibus ardet, 
aurea subnectens exertae cingula mammae, 
bellatrix, audetque viris concurrere virgo. 
haec dum Dardanio Aeneae miranda videntur 


, 


dum stupet optutuque haeret defixus in uno, 

regina ad templum, forma pulcerrima Dido, 

incessit magna invenum comitante caterva 

qualis in Eurotae ripis aut per iuga Cynthi 

exercet Diana choros, quam mille secutae 

hine atque hinec glomerantur Oreades: illa pharetram 
fert umero, gradiensque deas supereminet omnes ; 
Latonae tacitum pertemptant gaudia pectus ; 

talis erat Dido, talem se laeta ferebat 

per medios, instans operi regnisque futuris. 


2. B. Post ubi confecti cursus, et dona peregit : 
‘nunc, sicui virtus animusque in pectore praesens 
adsit et evinctis attollat braechia palmis.’ 
sic ait et geminum pugnae proponit honorem, 

victori velatum auro vittisque iuvencum, 


) 
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ensem atque insignem galeam solacia victo. 
nec mora: continuo vastis cum viribus effert 
ora Dares magnoque virum se murmure tollit, 
solus qui Paridem solitus contendere contra, 
idemque ad tumulum, quo maximus occubat Hector, 
victorem Buten immani corpore, qui se 
3elrycia veniens Amyci de gente ferebat, 
perculit et fulva moribundum extendit harena. 
talis prima Dares caput altum in proelia tollit, 
ostenditaue umeros latos alternaque iactat 
bracchia protendens et verberat ictibus auras. 


2. ©. Quae contra breviter fata est Amphrysia vates ; 
nullae hic insidiae tales (absiste mover), 
nec vim tela ferunt: licet ingens ianitor antro 
aeternum latrans exsangues terreat umbras, 
casta licet patrui servet Proserpina limen. 
Troius Aenéas, pietate insignis et armis, 
ad genitorem imas Hrebi descendit ad umbras. 
si te nulla movet tantae pietatis imago, 
at ramum hune (aperit ramum qui veste latebat) 
adgnoscas. tumida ex ira tum corda residunt, 
nec plura his: ille admirans venerabile donum 
fataiis virgae, longo post tempore visum, 
caeruleam advertit puppim ripaeque propinquat. 
inde alias animas, quae per iuga longa sedebant, 
deturbat laxatque foros: simnl accipit alveo 
ingentem Aenean. 


2 4. Sed tu ut vitiis tuis commoveare, ut legum poenas pertimescas, 
ut temporibus rei publicae cedas, non est postulandum. neque enim is es, 
Catilina, ut te aut pudor unquam a turpitudine aut metus a periculo aut 
ratio a furore revocaverit. quam ob rem, ut saepe iam dixi, proficiscere, ac, 
si mihi inimico, ut praedicas, tuo conflare vis invidiam, recta perge in 
exilium: vix feram sermones hominum, si id feceris, vix molem istius 
‘nvidiae. si in exilium iussu consulis ieris sustinebo. Sin autem servire 
meae laudi et gloriae mavis, egredere cum importuna sceleratorum 
manu, confer te ad Maulium, concita perditos cives, secerne te a bonis; 
infer patriae bellum, exsulta impio latrocinio, ut a me non eiectus ad alienos 
sed invitatus ad tuos esse videaris. Quamquam quid ego teinvitem, a 
quo iam sciam esse praemissos, qui tibi ad Forum Aurelium praestolaren- 


tur armati? 


3. B. Etenim quaero, si quis pater familias, liberis suis a servo inter 
fectis, uxore occisa, incensa domo, supplicium de servo non quam acerbis- 
simum sumpserit, utrum is clemens ac migericors an inbumanissimus €f 
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crudelissimus esse videatur ? mihi vero importunus ac ferreus, qui non 
dolore et cruciatu nocentis suum dolorem cruciatumque lenierit. Sic nos 
in his hominibus, qui nos, qui coniuges, qui liberos nostros trucidare volu- 
erunt, qui singulas unius cuiusque nostrum domos et hoc universum rei 
publicae domicilium delere conati sunt. qui id egerunt, ut gentem Allo- 
brogum in vestigus buius urbis atque in cinere deflagrati imperii colloca- 
rent, si vehementissimi fuerimus, misericordes habebimur: sin remissores 


esse voluerimus, summae nobis crudelitatis subeunda est. 


3. ©. Vide, quam sit varia vitae commutabilisque ratio, quam vaga 
volubilisque fortuna, quantae infidelitates in amicitiis, quam ad- tempus 
aptae simulationes, quantae in periculis fugae proximorum, quantae timi- 
ditates. erit erit illad profecto tempus et illucescet ille aliquando dies, 
cum tu salutaribus, ut spero, rebus tuis, sed fortasse motu aliquo commu- 
nium temporum, qui quam crebro accidat experti scire debemus, et ami- 
cissimi benevolentiam et gravissimi hominis fidem et unius post homines 
natos fortissimi vivi magnitudinem animi desideres. quamquam quis hoc 
credat, Cn. Pompeium, iuris publici, moris maiorum, rei denique publicae 
peritissimum, cum senatus ei commiserit, ut videret ne quid res publica 
detrimenti caperet, quo uno versiculo satis armati semper consules fuerunt 
etiam nullis armis datis, hune exercitu hune dilectu dato iudicium exspec. 


taturum fuisse in eius consiliis vindicandis, qui vijiudicia ipsa tolleret ? 


3. D. Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
tam cari capitis? praecipe lugubres 
cantus, Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
vocem cum cithara dedit. 
ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 
urget ! 


< 


cui Pudor et justitiae soror, 
incorrupta Fides, nudaque veritas 
quando ullum inveniet parem ? 
multis ille bonis flebilis otcidit, 
nulli flebilior quam tibi, Virgili. 

tu frustra pius heu non ita ereditum 
poscis Quintilium deos, 

quid si Threicio blandius Orpheo 
auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 
num vanae redeat sanguis imagini, 
quam uirga semel horrida, 

non lenis: precibus fata recludere, 
nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi ? 
durum: sed levius fit patientia, 
quidquid corrigere est nefas. 
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LATIN. 


FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 


Vivet Maeonides, Tenedos dum stabit et Ide, 
dum rapidas Simois in mare volvet aquas. 
Vivet et Ascraeus, dum mustis uva tumebit, 
dum cadet incurva falce resecta Ceres. 
3attiades semper toto cantabitur orbe: 
quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet. 

nulla, Sophocleo veniet iactura cothurno ; 
cum sole et Luna semper Aratus erit. 
Ennius arte carens, animosique Accius oris, 
casurum nullo tempore nomen habent. 
Varronem primanque ratem quae nesciat aetas, 
aureaque Aesonio terga petita duci ” 
Carmina sublimis tum sunt peritura Lucreti, 
exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 

Tityrus et frages Aeneiaque arma legentur 
Roma triumphati dum caput orbis erit, 





LATIN COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 
THURSDAY, SEPTPMBER 14TH :—2 TO 5 P.M. 


Notr.—Question 3 only to be attempted by Students who take Higher 
Composition. 


1. Translate .~ 


(a) How much did you give for your horse * 

(b) He died at Tarentum, Sept. 8th, 55 B.C. 

(c) He asked me why [ set out with my brother to Rome. 

(d) Tell him to come at once. 

(e) He said that he lived in the street which was called the Street of 

the Tuscans. 

(f) He repents of his folly. 

(g) We ought to spare the conquered. 


(hy It isnot every one who has time for study. 
2.(a) Decline iudex, senex, dies, niger, tristis. 
(6) Latin for two camps, 700 wars, 70 wars, 2,000 men. 


(c) Decline ille, ego, idem, quidam. 





EN HIBITIONS, 


(d) Fut. Indic. Act. of rego, Fut. Inf. Pass. of moneo, 
Perf. Inf. Pass. of audeo, Perf. Ind. Act. of amo, 
Fut. Inf. of proficiscor, Pres. Inf. Pass. of rapio, Imp. Subj, of 
morior. 


(¢) Parts of seco, tego, lego. negligo, ulciscor, reperio peto. 


(7) Rule for expr Sssing ‘at a town’ and Price. What verbs 
an Ablative ? 


take 


>». Translate : 


The vessel bearing back the exiled Augustus sailed along the north- 
rn coast.of the Huxine, and somewhere between the mouths of the Dviestr 
and the Dniepr it was caught in a storm. The crew despaired. One of 
his attendants said to the emperor, “Lo now. my lord, we perish. Make 
a compact with God for your safety, that. if he restore your sovereignty, 
you will take vengeance on none of your enemies.” But Justinian an- 
swered angrily, “If I spare a single one of them, may God drown me 
here.” And they came safely forth from the storm and reached the 
Danube. 


GEOMETRY-—ARITHMRETIC., 


FRIDAY, Sept. 15TH :—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 
’ A 
1. To a given straight line, apply a parallelogram which shall be equak 
to a given triangle and have one of its angles equal to a given angle. 


2. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the sum of the 


squares of the whole line and of one of the parts is equal to twice the 
rectangle under the whole line and thut part, together with the square of 
the other part. 


3. In any triangle, the square on the side subtending an acute angle is 
jess than the sum of the squares of the sides containing the angle by 
twice the rectangle under either of the sides and the intercept on it be- 
tween the acute angle and the perpendicular let fall on it from the 
opposite angle. 


(a) In any triangle the sum of the squares of the sides is equal to 
twice the square of half the base together with twice the square of the 
line joining the vertex to the middle point of the base. 


4. Angles in the same segment of a circle are equal to one another. 
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5. If a tangent be drawn to a circle, and from the point of contact a 
chord be drawn, the angles which the cord makes with the tanget are 
equal to the angles in the alternate segments of the circle. 


a. Two cireles touch each other externally, prove that any line drawn 
through the point of contact cutting the circles cuts off similar segments 
from the two circles. 


6. Extract the square root of 13704804. 


7. Divide $27,200 among three persons in shares proportional to the 
numbers 8, 5, 3. 


/ 


8. From the sum of 3$+-24—14 subtract the half of 14; multiply the 


a oO 5 


remainder by 1.06 and divide the product by 3.124, 


9. Express in kilogrammes the weight of a beam of wood which is4 m 
i5em. long, 24cm. broad and 20cm. thick, assuming that the wood weighs 


55 times as much as an equal bulk of water. 


10, Inscribe a regular pentagon in a given circle. 


a. All the diagonals of a regular pentagon intersect so as io form 
another regular pentagon. 


11. Find a mean proportional between two given straight lines. 


a. If two circles touch each other, and also touch a given straight 
liné, the part of the common tangent between the points of contact is a 
mean proportional between the diameters of the circles. 


12. Triangles of equal area, which have one angle of the one equal to 
one angle of the other, have their sides about the equal angles recipro- 
cally proportional. 


13. If three straight lines be proportionals, the rectangle contained by 
the extremes is equal to the square of the mean. 





ALGEBRA. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 151 -— AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
5 ° 3 
A. 


Find the factor of (L) #®—4 a? + 4 a, (2) #°—27 y’, 


“ 


(3) 222—5 1 + 2, (4) e8—2? + w—1. 





YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 4. 


ae Sim plify the following: 





} Y i ? La 
1 — — ——— 
A Qa a’? «7T—a 
‘) 1 tl h 7 ; C@r 
u—- (x—a) (a—b) (x—a) (x—b) (a—c)- 
»» HOlve the equations 
: erg x o 1 
. te ’ 
A— J 2+5 2 
9 . 
a) (2 —/} ) 4. (t—D) ' GF > —() > j r—d) (x—b) (> (1). 
) j a = 
>) / , yy OF ~ os ) Y. 
( cy - be, 
By ORS Ca Ca, 
( ba < “Ly ab. 
; } ’ : 
t. OOlve the cenera! qua 1ratic da Oa ma Y) and sh) »W 
7 
D 
(1) that the sum of the roots = — 
a 
, . 7 c 
(Z) that the product of the roots = ; 
a 
5° Cc 
4) ee ’ phe mo BN . ~ *t] . Ae at 4 
(oo) that the square or the cli ffe rence of the rvots = 
ad a 
(4) that a- +4aec— 0 0 if the roots are two successive 


6. Determine a formula for finding the sum of any number of terms 
ofan Arithmetical Progression. When 29 arithmetical means are 


nserted between 5 and 69, what is the common difference ? 


7. How many words can be made by using all the letters of the 


work abracadabra 


8. Express the common logarithms of 1°5, 4°8, 7°5 in terms of the 


common logarithms of 2 and 3. 


9. Prove that any number expressed in the scale of r is divisible 
by r — 1 if the sum of its digits is divisible by r — 1. 























Wy 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 

10. State and prove the rule for changing an angle from circular 
(radian) measure to degrees or seconds, 

11. Make two positive unequal angles whose sines are each 3. Find 
the cosines of these angles. 

12. Write down the signs and numerical values of the following : 
sin 45°, cos 135°, sin 210°, tan 225°. 

13. Prove that 


(1) sec? A= 1 + tan’ A, 


1 —sin A 
1+ sin A’ 
(3) sin (A — B) = sin A cos B — cos A Sin B, 


(2) (sec A — tan A)?* 





ng tan A — tan B 
(4) AA8 Ae, 2) 1 + tan Atan B 
(5) tan A—tan B _ sin (A— B) 

” van A+ tan B sin (Aj+ B) 


14. Given sin A = #, show that sin2A =+ §4/5, cos 2A = 5. 
When is sin 24 plus? when minus? 


*#? 


“ 


INGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Monpay, Sept. 18TH:—9-12 a.M. 


(Candidates will answer questions 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9,10 of the First Year 
Entrance Paper and also the following) :— 


1. State and illustrate Grimm’s and Verner’s Laws. 


2. State what you know concerning the three leading Early English 
Dialects. 


3. Give the etymology of the following words: aunt, queen, lord, sir, 
Explain the plurals: children, deer; the forms farther, as naught, yes. 


4. Examine historically the personal inflexions of the English verb. Add 
a note on the verbal suffix zng. 
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Monpay, Sept, 18TH :—2-6 p.m. 


y 7 7 - - ” 
( anNAtAaATES will answer A and B OR A an i ¢ o7 the Kirst Year 
hk nivance Pape ” a7 Se¢ parate hooks an l a so t h e following 


pape ‘in ad separate hook. 
Mitton: L’ Allegro and other poems. 


How does Milton sp ak of 


(a) Sbhakespere’s facility in composition ? 
5) Hobson’s * latest inn? ”’ 


the Marchioness of Winchester as a *! Bright Saint ? 


2. Write a paragraph of fifteen or twenty lines on L’Allegro and II 


A 4 
Penseroso, bringing out their parallelism and their contrast. 

Give the meaning of the following epithets in L’Allegro and II 
Penseroso : wanton, unreproved, secure, lubber, decent, profaner, massy 
kerchieft. Add its noun to each. 

Explain: Orpheus, Jonson’s sock, Prince Memnon’s sister, thrice great 
Hermes, Pelops’ line. Say with precision where each occurs. 

4. State the occasion for which Arcades was written. Notice the more 
minute references to Arcadia in the poem. 


Give in a few lines your impression of Lycidas. Briefly notice its 
construction 
(Juote or give the substance of 
(a) The passage on Fame. 
(6) The passage on the flowers for Lycid’s hearse. 
6. Give a list of the personal sonnets of Milton other than tkose refer- 
ring directly to himself, and quote or give the substance of a leading 


thought from each. 


MACAULAY’S Kssays on Hanke, Frederic the Great, and 


Dumont’s Mirabeau. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH :—2-4.30 P.M. 


(Do not write on Question 5 uniess time remains after the other questions 
are answered. ) 
What does Macaulay say concerning, 
(a) the Albigensian heresy ; 


(6) the movement which is connected with the name of Voltaire ? 
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2. (a) “ Such was Frederic the Ruler. But there was another Frederic, 


the Frederic of Rheinsberg, the fiddler and flute-player, the poetaster and 
metaphysician.’’ Develop the contrast which is indicated in this passage. 
(b) Explain the circumstances of the battle of Rossbach and estimate 
its. effect. 
3. (a) How does Macaulay regard Louis XIV? 
(b) Contrast the English with the French spirit in regard to political 


revolution. 


4. Make brief notes on : the Pragmatic Sanction, Frederic the Great’s 


father, the New Zealander on London Bridge, the Jesuits, the character of 


Mirabeau’s eloquence. 
5. What main features of style have impressed you in reading Macaulay ? 


Candidates who offer Macaulay’s Essay on The Pilgrim’s Progress 


will substitute the following Question for Question 1 of the ordinary paper. 


1. (a) Contrast briefly allegory in The Pilgrim's Progress with allegory 


:. 
elsewhere. 

(6) “ The Pilgrim’s Progress undoubtedly is not a perfect allegory.” 
Substantiate. 

(c) ‘* Some characters and scenes in t 
fully comprehended and enjoyed only by persons familiar with the history 


he Pilgrim’s Progress can be 


of the times throngh which Bunyan lived,” 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH :—+4.30-6 P. M. 


Write an essay of not less than three pages on any one of the following 
subjects :— 

The spirit of Milton’s L’ Allegro. 

A Summary of Macaulay’s conclusion concerning the Character of 
Frederick the Great. 

The Leading Qualities of Macaulay’s Language. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
FripAY, SEPTEMBER 22ND :—2-4 P. M. 
Morury :—First Sketch, Chaps, VIL. and VIII. 
1. Make a list of the chief Elizabethan translations with the names of 


their authors. 
9. Give a short account of 
2 State the chief works of the following authors, and briefly indicate 
their character :—Richard Hooker, Joseph Hall, Michael Drayton, Henry 


“ Euphues” and its author. 


Constable, Samuel Daniel, Richard Lovelace. 
4. Sketch the life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Name the works of Milton published before the Commonwealth. 


re 
ov. 
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EXHIBITIONS, 
FRENCH, 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19TH, 1899 :—Mornin@, 9 To 12 


A. 
Traduire les passages suivants: 


(a) Je necrois pas qu’il y ait dans Vhistoire quelque chose de plus 
extraordinaire que l’épisode de cet évéque d’Agra, qui suirait l’armée 
Vendéenne, bénissant les étendards, les piéces d’artillerie, chantant le 
Te Deum. 

Tout & coup on apprend par une mystérieuse lettre du Pape que 
V’évéque est un imposteur, inconnu au bataillon de l'Eclise. 


‘ 


Comment faire ? un éclat? les chefs n’osent pas, qu’auraieut dit les 


paysans ’ puis se priver de cette influence 


‘ 


conor- 


Kt ’évéque- a continué A sunivre l’armée, 3 bénir, A pontifier, 
mer, Un peu triste, mais résigué, sentant bien qu'il était découvert, car 
les genéraux et les prétres lui parlaient a peine, obligés toutefois a lu 


rendre les honneurs publiquement. A. DAUDET. 


(6) Ce qui demeure, c'est l’esprit francais, dans le sens large du 
mot, ce grand souffle ironique ®u gai répandu sur notre peuple depuis 
qu’il pense et qu’il parle ; c’est la verve terrible de Montaigue et Rabe 
lais, Vironie de Voltaire, de Beaumarchais, de Saint-Simon, et le prodi- 
gieux rire de Moliére. 
la monnaie trés menue de cet esprit-lid. Et pour- 


: 


La saillie, le mot est 
tant cest encore un cOté, un caractére tout particulier de notre intelli- 
gence nationale. O’est un de ses charmes les plus vifs. I] fait la gaité 
sceptique de notre vie parisienne, l’insouciance aimable de nos mceurs. II 


est une partie de notre aménité.—GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


Traduire en francais: 

(a) The Americans have delivered Cuba from the Spanish yoke, and 
are endeavouring at the present. time to subdue the Filipinos. They fight 
with the same valour asin the Cuban war, but victory is less prompt in 
declaring itself on their side. A great number of the better class of 
American citizens are opposed to this war.: They say that it is unworthy 


- 
} 


tand of liberty to deprive any neople ol 


of a the opportunity to arrive atits 
independence. CUollege professors are frequently to be found thundering 
against the government. It cannot be denied, however, that many con 
> 


sclentious people approve of the efforts which President McKinley is mak- 


ing to restore order and tranquility in that unbappy land. 


(b) Nothing in the early existence of Britain indicated the greatness 
which she was destined to gain. She was subjugated by Roman arms 
but she received only a faint tincture of Roman arts and letters. No 


magnificent remains of Latian porches and ayueducts are to be found in 








, 
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Britain. No writer of British birth is reckoned among the masters of 
Latian poetry and eloquence. [tis not probable that the islanders were 
at any time generally familiar with the tongue of their Italian rulers. 


From the Atlantic to the vicinity of the Rhine, the Latin has been pre- ~ 


dominant and isat this day the basis of the French, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese languages. In our Island, the Latin appears never to have 
superseded the old Gallic speech and conld not stand its ground against 


the Anglo-Saxon. 
(MACAULAY.) 


B 
Ps 


1. Remplacer les mots en italiques par les pronoms qui conviennemt:— 
Tous les serpents ne sont pas vénimeux ; il y a des serpents qui sont 
tout a fait inoffensifs. 
L’argent ne fait pasle bonheur, mais U’argent contribue au bonheur. 
Si vous avez Ia santé, tachez de conserver da santé. 
Usez de la vie, n’abusez pas de la vie. 
La Seine traverse Paris; la Seine entre dans Parts ) Charenton et 
sort de Paris Auteuil. 
2. Indiquer d’une facon générale lemploi du subjonctif. Donner six 
exemples raisonnés. 
3. Donner sous forme de récit intrigue de la Question d’ Argent 


(A. Dumas.) 


4. Exposer la théorie du savant Meiser. (Z’lomme 4 Vorealle cassée. 
(A BOUT.) 


5. (a) Faire lo portrait de Dutréey. (Mot. Labiche.) 


(6) Quelle est votre opinion sur cette poésie, et quelle est la morale 
qui en découle ? 


6. Questions orales. 





GERMAN. 


TUESDAY, Sep?. 197H :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 95. 


1, Translate into English ;— 


Da entitand am Eingang cine BVerwequua. Cin gebieterifder 
Wine dex Gatti rvief dew Kangleivat nach dev Thitr, denn Gray 
Sjanady, der [anagiterwartete, Hielt jeinen Cingig. 

Die Goiprache ftodten, und aller Wren hefteten fic) auf den 
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Wnfonmling, der, nach rechts und links griipend. vom fangleivatlieyen 
Shepaar qelcitet, dent Familientifey zujehritt. Cr trag ei pradt- 


volles Bonquet in dev Hand und itherreidte es Der Braut nit 
cinigen Worten, dienicht minder duftiq waren als der Wlamenfirarp. 
HNannivechjelte ev mit den librigen ein Paar Worte der Hoflichfert 
UND pflanate fic) meben Den Wlajor, uachdent ev fich demyelben dard) 
den Kanaleirat hatte voritellen fajfen. Die im Geyprad) ent- 
itandene Bauie benubte der Graf. wm jich des YWorfes Zu 
bewachtiqen. Er that dics mif Der ihm eigenen Sicherheit, vor 
welcher Die Damen behaupteten, daw pe ihm fo quet itehe, udenr er, 
nubefiimmert unt die abgebrocyene Unterhaltiung, jofort cmt neues 
Shema aufnahni. 

seit. vor einem Sabr,” Gub croan, ,babe ich) mir mic 


trdumen laffen, dab ic) Dieven Taq in dem revenden Hacelbiurg 
ubringen witrde. 


2: 'l'ranslation into English at sight. 


Translate ‘—_—— 


Micht zu leuquen wt es, dab Wllen das’ Herz flopfte, als die 
ritte Hey borpiechtiq Dent Hawje uaberter. 

Ser Hauptmann vatte bas Fenfter qeodpfuet wnd laujdte bhinter 
Dem Laden; die Ubriaent trate ihm macy and vernahmen min 
liiternde Stimmmen, aber ohne den Snhalt der Worte ru veriteher. 
‘inige Meninten wurde alles jtill, Dawn verrieten de fuiternden 
Siveige Des Ephens, dap die Oiebe Heraupyuflettern beqaunen. 

YWtemlos itanden Die Laufer und dDie Weanner empfanden es 
als eine Qual, jo unthatiq zu warten, Ja nicht curmal zu feben, wie 
Die Wofervichter jich naberten. 

Bloslich flirrte cia Fernfter des Gaals, und mun gqrifen der 
Hauptmann und feine Gefahrten nach den Cewebren, denn jest 
aalt e8, anf der Sut gu fein, wollte man Me Beute prey micht 
entiwifden [apfer. 


(wy 


(J 


3. Translate into German :— 
(a) May Task if you have ever thought of the consequences 
of such an action? In the first place you would loose the respect 
+ 
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of your own brothers and sisters who love you, and have 
made sacrifices in order to give you the money necessary to 
complete your studies and prepare yourself for a good position 
in your native town. Secondly, you could not continue the 
work which you have so well begun, and your professor assures 
me that, if the latter part of your essay, or shall I say, 
dissertation, corresponds to the former, it will undoubtedly 
draw the attention of the Faculty. You now have an oppor- 
tunity such as is seldom given to a young man. Do not 
throw if away bya mistake of this kind; you will regret it 
bitterly when it is too late, 


(b) The man that hath no music in his soul, you know what 
Shakspeare says of him. I never have been able to understand 
those people who remain indifferent when they hear the music of 
Beethoven. Surely there is no finer pleasure than that, none 


that contains so much good and so little evil. 


(c) There were once three students who crossed the Rhine 
and came to an inn where they were accustomed to put up. And 
as they went in, the hostess came to meet them and asked them 
what they would have. ‘‘ Beer and wine,” answered they, ‘and 
your pretty little daughter we should also like to see.” ‘‘ Fresh 
beer and clear wine ye can indeed have ; but my daughter is no 


longer living ; here she lies upon the bier.” 


4. (a) Write the Ist and 2nd Pers. Sing. Present Ind. and 
the Past Participle of :— 
rief, hielt, zuschritt, trug, lassen, that, aufnahm, hub, wirde, 


verrieten, griffen, traten. 
()) Have you any remark to make on the form hub ? 


(c) Why is stehe in the subjunctive in the first extract? 
Give a half dozen well-constructed sentences, exemplifying this 
construction. 


0, Construct a few sentences containing examples of insepar- 
able compound verbs which govern the dative case. 





FIRST YHAR EXHIBITIONS. D1 
6. Give the original meanings of kénnen and diirfen, and 


illustrate their various present meanings by brief sentences. 


7. In what circumstances is the I 


ast participle used with the 


force of the present ? C Ompose sentences in illustration. 


8. State in detail what you know about the 
cardinal numbers up to ten. 


declension of the 


J. Give sentences illustrating thé use of the accusative abso- 


lute and of the cognate accusative 
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SECOND YEAR EXHI BLTIONS, 


GREEK AUTHORS. 
t. MEDEA ; DEM. PHIL. I. ; LUCIAN VERA | 


THURSDAY, Sept. 21ST :—MoRNING, 9. TO 


T 


l. Translate :— 


arr’ &v Ti pot TpocavtTes’ et AnhOHcomac 
00MousS vTEepBaivovea Kal TEX VM MEN), 
Pavodca Onaow Tois €mwois ey Opois yéerwv. 
Kpatiata Thy evOetar,  TWEPVKApEV 
soot waXrXtoTa. D LP [LAK OLS AUTOS EXELY, 
iS ae 

Kat On TeOvaor Tis we SéEeTaL TONS : 
TL ynv aouXov Kal OaLLOUS €veyyvous 
Fevos Tapacy@v pvoetat Tovmov dSéwas : 
OUK EoTL. melvac’ obv ér1 TULLKPOV YpovoV 
NV MEV TS HuiV TUpYoS acparys phavn, 
OOAW MmeTELWL TOVEE Kal otyn dovov 

Hy Oo eEeXavvn cuppopa pw aunyavor, 
autn Eihos NaBovoa, wel wérXAW Baveir. 


a Wa 5 \ \ ; 
cTEVO) OE, TOAUNS 6 Etim TPOS TO KapTEpoY, 


ranslate :— 


@ pirTtatn Veip, PiATaTov dé MOL OTOMA 
‘ / > ‘ f 
Kal TX) Ma Kat TT POO WT OV EVYEVES TEKVOMYD, 
,“ o 5 , Ss ~ \ (v3 > | yw 
EVOALMOVOLTOV AAX EKEL. TA d ev0 ade 
5 , > > an ; 
TAaTNp ADELNET . @ yAUKELa Tpoa Porn, 
4 eo ; 5 en ; 
@ swarGaxos XPOS Treva 6 NOLOTOV TEKV@V 
A ny ? a) >. \ , / 
XMPELTE YwpPELT* OUKET Elul TpoTBAETELY, 


‘ys > ” > | r a 5 4 — a 
ora T EO Upas, AAAA MKOmaL KaKois. 
























LIST. 


L1, 
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Kat pavOdvw pév oia dpav meXrdA@ Kaka, 
Ougos O€ Kpeicowr TH Eu@v PovhevpaT@”, 


c/ / oT wn ~ 
OOTEPD MEyICOTWY ALTLO' KaKwWY HpoToOLs 


s) 


3. Comment on :— 


r \ / Q9 » \ an ) / aw 
(a) Tis 0 ovxt Ovntav ; cpt. yryv@dKELs TOOE, 
@S TAS TIS AUTOV TOU TEXAS MaAAOY PireL, 
r \ Cc J ¢ Or \ ro 7 
Ol MEV OLKALWS, OL CE FAL KEPOOUS Yyapty, 


> 


f Q ) > A t/ i) > / / 
€l TOVUOOE Y EVUIVIS ELV OV OTEPYEL TATN/. 


(b) BéBaxe & dpxmv yaps, ovd eT’ aids 


c + “ ra a / / > 4 Oo Fr 5 
HAAaOL TA MEYAAG EVEL, avlepia 0 avérta, 
d c bh 


(c) det mw’, ws Eorxe, wn KeKov hovar AEyeLv, 
arr’ @oTE VaodsS KEdvOY's0LaKoaTpomoV 
aixpolot Nalpous KpacTrédols vIrEeK Opa mel 


THY onv oTOMapyo, 6 yuvat, yAwooarylar. 
(cl) MH. ti dspoca > ov yapovoa Kal Tpodovaa O85 
(é) Fevous TE TE LTTELV cupBonr , of dpacovat a ev. 


, en wee / Pe. mee / a 
4, Translate :—6ée? toivuy radT évOuvpovpévous py Bon- 
/ = t nw \ et f > \ 
Gelais Trodepety (vaTEpLoumel yap aTTaVYT@V), AXAa Trapac- 
rt ~ \ C / t , > Ld al / \ 
Keun ouveyel Kal duvdmer. bTapyer 8 Ueiv Yermadi@ MeV 
= na C 7 s \ / \ ~/~ / \ 
ypnoQar rn Suvaper Anuve kat Oacw Kai Kalo Kat 
r ; s na } s e \ s \ A 
Tals €V TOUTW TW TOT@ VNTOK, EV ALS Kal ALMEVES KAL TLTOS 
Nr ee \ , i > bs / \ > of a 
Kal & yp) otpatevpate Tae irdpyer THY O Wpav TOV 
7 er \ a ‘ , ates \ \ “ 
érous, OTE Kal TpoS TH Y7 yeveaOat padioy Kat TO TOY 
° / > / A > ~ nw \ A lol 
JE | al J wy el ~ ‘ ‘ 
TVEVLAT@V AThAAES, TWPOS AUTH TH K@OPA Kal TPOS TOL 


an 5 ; ; c wW4 
J € } wa ; > i 
TOI € (ATi Opt@l O71 OMaClYV padas eco Tal. 


- rm ; / rn PY ‘0 \ A) OA & 
5, Translate :—xaitot ka, TOUTO. et TL WAVOL, Kal TO THS 

, © A , er > 3 ¢ r t “ > - ’ 
TUYNS HucY (HITEp del BEATUY 7 NMELS NMOV AUTWV ETLPE- 
/ \ rn j v 5 e i A 
NovpeOa) Kal ToT eEepyaraito, io@’ OTL TANTiOV peEV 


bd ¢ s r ‘ / > ‘ 
OVTES, ATAGLY AV. TOIS TPAysaolv TETAPAYMEVOLS ETTLOTAD- 
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TES. OT@MS bovrecbe diouinoataGe, @S O€ VUV EY ET ~ OQUOE 
QS ¢ 5 - ; Q 7 ; 7 ) 
OloovT@Y THY Kaipov, Appirohw oé€aclat duvatc® av, 
ATNPTHMEVOL KAL TALS TAPLOKEVALS Kal TALS yYomals. 


a 


6. Comment on :--(a) vu yap ey pny, @ aVOpES A@n- 
Valol, TAELAPYOUS Tap UMLOV, (TT AapyYov Tap UO, apxYov- 


, Ja | 


> > a > aA a ; e Q 
TES OLKELOUS EivaL, iv Hv ws aANOaS THS TOrAEwS 7 OUD- 


ALLS ; 
(0) avTloocEerts — THY LpaV TPLNPH ahels THY ‘ELpa- 
velav — Tas atro Tov Pnmaros eAXTridas. 


. 


(C) nua@v O ov meV TTEPLUTES [ETE Aakéedatpoviov hac 
Didtimmov tpatteyv Tnvy O)Baliwv katadvow Kal Tas TOX- 


TElAS OlaTTaV, Ol O ws MeaPes TrETOUmEV WS PactrEa, 
et 9 ’ , r ; / fr “Cs ; ; . 

ov 0 €v IAXUpLOIS TrodEls TEvyiCetyv, 01 d6€ — AOYoUS TAAT 

Be pe ee ae ieteioe Pe. 

TOVTES EXATTOS Tepiepyouda., 


~~ \ 


pe be bia TR ae tlm ‘ 
/. Translate :—emi 6€ Tod deEtod avtav éray@Oneoar oi 
4 
A €poK@vwrTres OVTES KaL OTOL ALP TAS TEVTE wupiaodas, 
TAaVTES TOEOTAL KWYaWL MEyaAOLS ETTOYOUMEVA* META OF 
‘3 , . ; v ‘ a ‘ 
TovTous ot AepoxapoaKes, tAXOt TE OVTES Kat TESOL, TWANHV 
MaKlmol ye Kal oUTOL: TrOpjwmOeV yap erhevdovwr padavioas 
e ; e / \ 705 5 , Sim j > ; 
uTTepmeyedeas, Kal o PBAnJeis ovd’ em OArlyoV avTEeyeV 
novvaTo, aTébrvnoKxe dé, dUTwWdias, TLVOS TH TpavpaTt 
eyylvomevns’ €XEyovTO o€ yplety Ta HeAH parayyS Lo, 
e€yomevot 0€ avT@Y EeTayOnrayv ot Kavromventes, oTrITal 
Td Sd daar ‘ , ay , u M2 . 56 », f > > or Ta 1 
OVTES Kal ayxXe“ayot TO TAHVOS puptot’ ExANOnoaY o¢ 
r , ad > f ; 4 ; na ; 
KavrA0KUKNTES, OTL ATTITLMEV MUKNTIVALS EYPOVTO, Sopact 
O€ KAVALWOLS TOLS ATO TMHLACDTAapAay@D. 
: ny ie ’ ac $.) 54 \ , f : 
8. Comment on s—(a) NV O€ 7) BEV TPWT) dikn TEP 
v lo ry a +1 \ > \ ~ lod 
Atavros tov TeXapovos, ita yon avTov cuvetvat Tots 


NPWOW ELTE KAL [L2). 
(b) ovy “Opnpos arra Leyparns. 


; \ > 
(Cc) MUTAaTTOMEVOS THY Kla“Lomaytay. 
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GREEK TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
THURSDAY, SEPT, 21st :—MornincG, 11 To 12. 


> / A A C 4 ; 5 / 3 
1. apetBetat Aapetos Totorde. Oravn, 7) ToAXa €oT! 
es Ni x ee Be 8 
Ta NOY@ “eV OVK Ola Te dnAWCAL, Epy@ oé€ adAXa 0’ €or! 
3 } é 
\ / \ e > ~ \ >n\ > > > lal \ 
Ta KOY@ MEV Oia Te, Epyov Sé€ OvdEY aT av’T@Y NapTpoV 
; ¢ ~ w \ tA \ \ / 5 / 
yiveTal. vets O€ LaoTE huAaKAS TAS KATETTEWOAS EOVTAS 
> a \ , = a \ \ ct ; 2 # 
ovdev yareTTas Tapedleiv, TovTO pmey yap Huéwy eovT@Y 
/ ~ c/ / ‘ / te) / 
TOLWY OVOELS GATIS OV TTapHaEeL, TA MEV KOU KATALOEOMEVOS 
¢ , \ “Cw sf \ Cc to v7 , \ 
NMEAS, TA O€ COU KAL O€LMalYoOV TOUTO O€ EYWM AUTOS 
la) > , ‘an / \ ” ¢/ ’ 
oKy iv evTpeTEecTATHY TH Tapimev, PAS ApTL TE KEW eK 
/ \ A / / yy \ ‘a \ nw 
[lepcéov xai BovrecOai tT eros Tapa TOD TaTpOS oNnpAVaL 
7@ Pacire. evOa yap Te dei Webdos XéyerOat, NeyerOo. 
TOU Yap avTov yALyomeVa of Te Wevdomevot Kal of TH aXy- 
pS ice’, ?) 
/ f ¢ / / ; » / 

Gein Staype@mevor’ vi ev ye Wevdovtat TOTE emréay TI 
y a 7S / ~ , < | b 
MeAXwOoL TOLTL Wevoect TevcavTes KEepdnoerOat, oi 8 aXdr- 

6 t/ la $um ; 5 f f ~~ / 
WovTar iva tH adAnOein emiomdowrvtar Képdos Kai TI 
a) > b | / 

MaXXOV OP EemtTpAaTTHTAL. 


2. PIAOKTHTHS. 


TPOS VUV oe TATPOS TPOS TE [LNTPOS, @ TEKVOD, 
Mpos T eiTi OOL KAT OiKOV EoTL TpooPiAr€s, 
LKETNS LKVOUMAL, I) ALTNS MW OUTW LOVO?, 
EpnLov €v KaKkotot TOiaS olor Opas 

dcool 7 €Enkovaas évvalovTa me’ 

arr’ ev Trapépy@ Bod pe. Sucxéepera mer, 
€€0L0a, TOA Tovde TOD dhopHmaTos’ 

Omws O€ TAHA Tolar yevvaiorci ToL 


TO T alaypov eyOpov Kal TO YpnaToY evKrESS. 
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GREEK PROSE. 


‘) 
), 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 21st :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 


There are these three things to be done, (centlemen :—- 
First, you must send anarmy tothe mines in the West, to 
arrest the foreigners returning at this time with gold in 
large quantities—thus your enemies will afford you the 
sinews of war, Next, by making use of the fleet of the 
mothe city, you must harass the Eastern coast—thus you 
will inspire’fear into the wealthy, and—for in that coun- 
try wealth is kinge—gain anything you demand, Last, but 
not least, each one must apply himself willingly to drill, 
must prepare himself to undergo danger and endure toil, 
and, beyond all, so to love and honour his country as to 
endure to see such an one filling office as in times of peace 


nicht fill a more humble station. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 21sT:—AFTERNOON, 3 TO 4. 
1. Give Nom. and Gen, Sing. and Gender of the Greek 
for Triereme, fish, harbour, shame, hair, ear, worse. 


2. 9 Plur. Aor, Ind. Act. 3" Sing, Pres. Opt. Act. 
3 Plur. Perf. Subj. Act. 2" Sing’ Pres. Imperat. Mid. 
Ace. Sing. Mase. Aor, Pars, Part. of :-— 


inul, twelOm, opaw, emivpeTro, 


3. Give the value of ava, kata, cvv, wera in compound 


with yrywokm, Epyouat, pepo. 


4. Give with examples the constructions ‘used (1) with 


aicxvvouat, (2) in Final Sentences, (3) with dawopar, 


5. Discuss the value of the Greek. Dative. 
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GREEK HISTORY. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 21Sst:—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5. 


1. Give an account of (a) the Confederacy of Delos, 


(b) The Sicilian Expedition, 


2. Sketch the Athenian treatment of Megara in Perikles 


= 


time, 


3. Contrast the character of Themistokles and Alkibia- 
des. 


4. Write notes on i. The battle of Eurymedon. 
11. [he Long Walls. 


ill. Croesus. 
LATIN BOOKS. 


SEPT. 14TH :—9 To 11. 
1. Translate :— 
(a) Frigoribus parto agricolae plerumque fruuntur, 
mutuaque inter se laeti convivia curant ; 
invitat genialis biemps curasque resolvit : 
ceu pressae Cum iam portum tetigere carinae, 
puppibus et laeti nautae imposuere coronas. 
Sed tamen et quernas glandes tum stringere tempus 
et lauri bacas oleamque cruentaque myrta; 
tum gruibus pedicas et retia ponere cervis, 
auritosque sequi lepores: tum figere dammas 
stuppea torquentem Balearis verbera fondae, 
cum nix alta iacet, glaciem cum flumina trudunt. 
(6) Mox et frumentis labor additus, ut ma’a culmos esset robigo. 
(c) Contemplator item, cum se nux plurima silvis induet in 
florem. 
(d) Et studio incassum videas gestire “lavandi”’ 
(e) Arboribusque satisque notus pecorique sinister. 


2. Write a note on the metre of the line: — 


Glauco et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae. 


3. .Translate :— 
(a) Dive quem proles Niobea magnae 
vindicem linguae Tityosque raptor 


Ce; 
~ 









































SECOND YEAR 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sensit et Troiae prope victor altae 
Phthius Achilles, 
ceteris maior, tibi miles impar, 
filius quamvis Thetidis marinae 
Dardanas turres quateret tremenda 
cuspide pugnax. 
ille mordaci velut icta ferro 
pinus aut impulsa cupressus Euro 
procidit late posiutque collum in 
pulvere Teucro. 
(6) Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 
fallere et effugere est triumphus. 
(c) multa Direcaeum levat aura cycnum. 
(d) iudex honestum praetulit utili. 
(e) dulce est desipere in loco. 
(f) te belnosus qui remotis 


obstrepit Oceanus Britannis. 


(4) Translate Occupavit.tamen Scipio Padum traicere, et ad Ticinum 
amnem motis castris, priusquam educeret in aciem, adhortandorum 


“ Si eum exercitum, milites 


militum causa talem orationem est exorsus. 
educerem in aciem, quem in Gallia mecum habui, supersedissem loqui 
apud vos: quid enim adhortari referret aut eos equites, qui equitatum 
hostium ad Rhodanum flumen egregie vicissent, aut eas legiones, cum 
quibus fugientem hunec ipsum hostem secutus confessionem cedentis ac 


‘} 


detractantis certamen pro victoria habui nune, quia ille exercitus 
Hispaniae provinciae scriptus, ibi cum fratre Cu. Scipione meis aus- 
piciis rem gerit ubi eum gerere senatus populasque Romanus voluit, 
eco, ut consulem ducem adversus Hannibalem ac Poenos haberetis, 
ipse me huic voluntario certamini obtuli, novo imperatori apud novos 


milites pauca verba facienda sunt. 


LATIN. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 14TH, 11 To 12 A.M. 
FOR UNS#HEN TRANSLATION, 


At ducis imperiis Minyae monituque frequentes 
puppem umeris subeunt et tento poplite proni 
decurrunt intrantque fretum. non clamor anhelis 
nauticus aut blandus testudine defuit Orpheus. 
tum laeti statunnt aras. tibi, rector aquarum, 












ery 
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summus honor, tibi caeruleis in litore vittis 

et Zephyris Glaucoque bevem Thetidique iuvencam 
deicit Ancaeus. non illo certior alter 

pinguia letifera perfringere colla bipenni. 

ipse ter aequoreo libans carchesia patri 

sic ait Aesonides: ‘o qui Spumantia nutu 

regna quatis terrasque salo complecteris omnes, 

da veniam. scio me cunctis e genuibus unum 
inlicitas temptare vias hiememque mereri : 

sed non sponte feror nec nunc mihi iungere montes 


mens avet aut summo deposcere fulmen Olympo. 


LATIN COMPOSITION, GRAMMAR AND HISTORY. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 147TH, 2 To 5 P.M. 


1. For Latin prose :— 


Chosroes advanced in person, intending to invest Theodosiopolis, but 
finding that it was too strong, he preceeded westward, and entering the 
Roman provinces marched in the direction of Caesarea in Cappadocia 
through the country, included between the Euphrates and the Lycus,. The 
Romans marched to obstruct his advance in the Antitaurus mountains, in 
the north-east corner ot Cappadocix, but when they approached Chosroes 
made a northward movement agaiust Sebaste, which he took and burned. 
But he obtained no captives in that town, for, when. the rumour spread 
that the Persians were coming, all the inhabitants of these districts fled. 
Finding himself in serious difficulties in a bostile and mountainous coun- 
try and apparently not supported in the rear, Chosroes began to retreat. 


2. (a) Principal parts and meaning of expergiscor, opperior, diligo, 
deligo, compleo. 
(6) Explain what is meant by Sequence of Tenses, Oxymoron, 
Cognate Accusative, Indirect Command. 


3. (a) What do you know of Marius, Sertorius, Camillus, Numa Pom- 
pilius, Agrippa, Saturninus. 
(b) State briefly the events at Rome in 53-52 B.C., or 48-44 B.C. 


(c) What do you know of the different assemblies of the Roman 


? 


people ‘ 








SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS, 

GEOMETRY—ALGEBRA—TRIGONOMETRY. 
HRipAY, Sepremper 157 :— -MORNING, 9 To 12. 

Write the CLILSWeTS 777 separate hooks marked A and B. 


A. 


1. Parallelograms which are equal in area and which have their 
sides reciprocally proportional, have their angles respectively equal. 


2. Parallelograms about the diagona! of any parallelogram are 
similar to the whol parallelogram and to one another. 


A number of two digits. is equal to seven times the sum of the 
dig ts, show that if the digits be reversed, the number thus formed 


will be equal to four times the sum of the divits. 


t. A piece of work can be done by A and B in 4 days, by A and ( 
n 6 days, and by B and C in 12 days: 
done by A, B, and C 


find in what time it would be 


5. The sides ofa triangle are 30 leet, 40 feet and 60 feet respective- 
ly, find the largest angle in it. 


’ 


6. In a triangle b 647.324, ¢ = 850.273 


A 103° 127 54” find B. 
B, 

1, If four straight lines be proportional and a pair of similar rectil- 
ineal tigures be similarly described on the first and second, and also 
a pair on the third and fourth, these figures shall be proportional. 
8. Ihe rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral] 
inscribed in a circle is equal to the sum of the two rectangles con- 
tainea by the Opposite sides 


9 Solve the equations : 


(a) w- —1l4 2 120 
(b) V5 S&S +2 )-& V5 + 2 


Oe oY He nt, (z—3 4x +6 
(d) os i ) oe bad i d 


(e€) x? t y® 126 
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19. Simplify 


2a ty ‘ rag 


(x —_— 2a)” re —)D art Ha’ 


and show that 


~~ - ton ° 
‘ - 3 al 5 Ma 5 ee /5 ne 
atte ve ETRE? 4] 
1-35 1+3 5 


11. Prove the following relations: 


ecosec sec /7 
(a) y 1. 64 Se 
sec 0 -osec 0 


sec f, cosec 


ian A + tan B 
1 —tan A +tan B 
sin (A + /) 


cos A @os DO 


(6) tan (A +B) = 
(c) tan A + tan 8 - 


. 1 — cos A e 
dy a OA tan A, 
1 + cos A 9 
lz. A pole is fixed on the top of a mound, and the angle of eleva- 
tion of the top and bottom of the pole are 60° and 30°, show that the 


pole is twice the height of the mound. 





GEOMETRY. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 151TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
Write the answers in separate books marked A and B, 
A. 

1. If two triangles be such that the sides of one are the polars of 
the vertices of the other, they are in perspective. 

9. If two eircles cut two other circles orthogonally, the radical 
axes of either pair is the line joining the other pair. 

3. The circle of self-inversion of a given circle euts it orthogonally. 

{. Prove the property from which the nine-points circle of a 
triangle derives its name. 

5 The sum of the squares of the four sides of a quadrilateral is 


equal to the sum of the squares of its diagonals plus four times the 
aquare of the line joining the middle points of the diagonals. 














that the sum of 





eir squares shall be 120, and that the product of the first and last shall 
= tna 8) e * { , © 
rove the truth of ‘the Binomial Theorem for a positive fractional 
: u - V () 
f i 
5. Hind three numbers in geometrical progression such that their sum 
int sum of their si 8 


How many words each containing 3 consonants and 2 vowels can 
10. What is meant by scales of notation ? Hxpress 2157 in the seale of 


ll. Prove the binomial Theorem for a positive integral index. 


2. If A be the arithmetic mean between Band OC, and B the geometric 
} at iwWwAaA nT \ qT } Y y’ Ta } Qf ' a } - “) : ae 
mean between A and U, prove that C is the harmonic mean between A 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 
MonpAy, SEPTEMBER 18TH :—9 A.M. TO 12.30 P.M. 
(Write the answers to A and B and C in separate books.) 


A. SPENSER: Faerie Queene Bk. J. 


1. Explain the origin and construction of the Spenserian stanza. Men- 
tion some later poems in which it is adopted. 


2. Narrate the incident of Una and the lion, and explain its significance. 


3, Sketch Spenser’s scheme for The Fairie Queene, and state how far it 


was carried out. 


4. Explain, with etymological notes, the following words :—nathemore 
make substantive), parbreake, lazars, leaches, leasing, yclad, yode, aston- 
ied 
Ut 


he 


Bb. Tennyson: ( Selections.) 


1. What is the most generally recognised conclusion concerning the 
symbolical meaning of The Lady of Shalott ? 

























UA HIBITIONS, 


| ~ if 
’ hy 
] I \s V ¢ e OW 
ae BK the silent field of Asphode] 
; Ol Dora f () I {) | Arde 
| " rt " 
v¥ ‘ Ol iv | sOn'Ss Versi Lennvyson’s 
. GLIS COMPOS ON 
\\ SSAYV ¢ har paces on any o of the follow 
Spenser's 
he Lesson of Tennyson 3 Olusses. 
L'] he Medisval Monk. 
nitions 
MODERN HISTORY. 
’ . . , * 7 ~~ , 17 
‘ RUM, v iy ¢ Beginning OF the Middle Ages. 
WepDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH: 2-4 P.M. 
lL. Skete e cares \ ttila 


2. Describe the Anglo-Saxon conquest of britain, and show how it 
(differ, from the German migrations on the Continent. 


3. Write what you know concerning the fortunes of the Eastern Empire 
between the death of Justinian and the coronation of Charlemagne at 
Rome. 


1. Detail the quarrels which arose between Louis the Pious and his 
sons and the wars of the sons with each other after their father’s death 


0. Make short notes on: Genseric, Ulfila. Mayors of the Palace, Charle 
magne’s Uapitularies, East Francia. 


















7 .% = ’ “% mS 
Anglo-Saxon equivalent of Zz . ree question-begging 


¥ epithets, with explan: 


Synonvms: lustrate b 


Nave Ss iy 
‘ 
o 1] Stl bOI y ] {) r) el ~ 
i Pak ne Ord nn ai } f ) - te~ ) ~ ; I L1S- 
trate Cac U Ly [ ao 
KRENGH 
‘ 7 ‘ 
= | PDN Vy eRE 
j i iivi i ‘ 
- \ 
r™ ' 
' 5 ; 
Le ( sin Pon al Zan 
23 oe } : - ae | B | | fs 
(@) Kerire la biographie du heros. 
( , JI ‘lle atait .H : j T} >] J ’ ] »t stay “i? 
LY) SUCHE Clall $a Passion, et COMMENT 1a Satislalsalt-1i 
(7) tyne act }’ay) 1A O'y mant 111 2@ dé4ocag nny livre? 
J . Ci tL fj eChseigneme* a Qui se Uevave Au LIVIe: 
I2, Bla Hy 
Luu pi CLS Plu’ Oo 


‘aire un portrait ade Don { esar de Bazan, 
3. Le Cor. (de Vigny.) 
i a) Raconter d’apres ce poeme la conquéte de l’Espagne par Charlee 
macne. 
(b) Faire ressortir quelques beautes du poéme. 
4. L’Idole. (?arbier. 
Montrer comment cette allegorie suit la carriere de Napoléon. 
b. 
1. Kerire une composition d’environ 200 mots sur un des sujets sul- 
vants : 
La Conference de la Haye. 





i XHIBITIONS, 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 








>) 


HOLARSHIPS. 


onstant. 


s of the tangents to the eurves 


axes are cut by 


sr ? —- df 


; . 


6 = 0. 


i 
4 > 1 A 
ee | EMRBREI wave Vor TX es ioe 1'¢) 
onlen LO trisect @ ¢iven angie 
ad trianvie and on Dast wied 
i re . so ra t} o 9) fey 
: ¢ ; : 
L 4 rdes yr a rap Sium S O1Vel } 
tne oLmer 1p Oude LHe sum 
| + | , ’ 
bi A Ln } Fae (>) Lf} ) ersaecti 
, a a , . : : ] 
Lut Lil WOULTILS i tL para id 
{ iF ey} | . ’ wt | , : 
3 LOW LL W O¢ 
reornt ally the fa lal 
S ; 
YO CO SsPCTIO ~ Soa : =I) 
. . 
— ¢ | ‘ »? « nord . ; 
HA' aa = 
; 
L ~ { ? : ? he ¢ Clé Of f ry LI 
x : 
OFrina S CONsSstan na ejua 
Nea tween the segments of a focal 


CY 







‘ ii) 
| Ot | 
7 €) 
; <*s 
rag " 
| 
iT¢ 
) 
ho Oj 
On tne 
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12. Find the eccentricity and foci of the ellipse 2 @2 =— oom 


—I1=0Q. 
{ 
’ ; - “ph 
f 13. Find the equation of the line drawn through the point or in- 
tersection of y—4a—1 0,and 2x + dy —6 =U perpendicniar to 


BY -- Ay = Q). 


i 


14. Find the area of the triangle whose angular points are (2; 1) 


(4, 3) and (2, 5), proving any formula you employ. 


" ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (Second Paper). 
Fripay, SepreMBER 157TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


1. Find the general equation of all conics passing through the 
wee y 


OInts where a cae -} SF — l 0) meets the axes, 
a ee 


2. From the form of the equation show that the first three terms of 
ax? +2 hay + by? + 2gx+2fy+e= 0 
represent two lines meeting the curve at infinity, and that the equation 
of the chord joining thetwo other points in which they meet the curve 18 
2Qqex+2fy+cec=. 
| 3. Show that the focus of any conic may be considered as an 
infinitely small circle, touching the conic in two imaginary points 
situated on the directrix. 
4. Given five points ona conic, derive from Pascal’s Theorem a 
method of constructing the conic. 
5. Find the co-ordinates of the centre of curvature at any point in 
a parabola. 
6. Find the condition that the time Az + By + C= 0 should 
touch the conic represented by the general equation. 
7. Write down the general equation ofithe second degree in trili- 
near co-ordinates and find the condition that it may represent a circle. 
8. Find the condition that two straight lines whose equations are 
given in trilinear co-ordinates may be mutually perpendicular. 
9. Obtain by trilinear co-ordinates the harmonic properties of a 
complete quadrilateral. 
‘ 10. Find the polar equation of the line passing through two points 


given in polar co-ordinates, 





















SCHOLARSHIPS. 
MATHEMATICS. 
LUESDAY, SEPT. 19TH :—Morwnine. 97 


Pr ve that the vol ime ofa truncated Cone 


where F# and r are the radii of its two bases. 


Le Di fine a prolate spheroid and find its surface. 


aw 


3. Find the length of any are of the catenary (men 


ii 
rtex 
} L 
Oo - 
J 5 9 ai a 
és e 7 


L. Prove that the area of any portion of the curve 


P (= y | 
a b ) 


is aod bimes the area of the corres Ondine ortion of the 
I a 


F’ ( “x, ¥y) C 


5 Integrate 


% dx 2 Z i 
| + a | 4 , | \ 
ee ‘ . 
6. Integrate 
| a sin « dx: tan? 6 dé: | cos? Osin 46 df 
7. Integrate 
r 2 a +. ye. Cr] oe, > da 
—~ da | 
in par 24 ¢ | | y ! | } ? 
« . .S 


> DP 


(Juestion 5), proving your formula. 


J. If two curves, whose equations are denoted by wu 


jntersect at right angles, prove 
du du’  —— du du’ 
Ge ae ay 


> 


ah 


Find the radius of curvature at any point of the 


Q} 


rea f OM) 


represented 


satenary 


t} 


~ and wu’ 


’ 
ryt 
y 


(see 
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rAQGOQULLYY OF “ARTS. 
“TEER. BEA Neen Pa 
- tua © Vale UI 
} S] 
when 2 U 
ette? 
L; hat in y curve 
j dA 
j j \ 
/ 
Li x pe = hf VE LILI |" )e] y 
1); 
| La 
d/ Sil ( y, 
GHER ALGHEBRA—THEORY OF EQUATIONS— 
v 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 20TH :—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 


i 
: | +4 ; | j 7 . 
rminant; and apply it to the element @s 0. cy d, e, of 


ii every constituent in any column of a determinant 15s resolva- 


ito the sum of two others, the determinant is resolvable into the 


| c 
B 0, ‘ | Va Li¢ i) 
{} ] | 
— jf i 
‘ ao 
: 5 | 


the method of determinants the equations 


“c+ 2y + Bz G 
2¢u + 4y + 2 7 
37 + Qy + 92 14, 


OW I 
‘ U | 
(fj C) 7 as 
7 ro \2 2 9 abe . @)? 
{ (¢ . a) h 3 2 abe (a 4 6 + 'C) 
0c Oe (a + b)? 








~ (ae 


6. Test the following examples ol reasoning :— 
(a) There is purpose in everything rensonable, and therefore all 
amusements, being p rposeless, are irrational. 
No two lancuages furnish equipollent words,—their phrases 
iffer, vy. But a translation, 
strictly so-called, requires an exact conformity in all these particulars, 


na als I ore it is imposs ble. 
(c) That which was profitable, therefore prevailed, because it was 

honest withal ; which had it not been. it could never have been profitable. 

7. Distineuis! ‘Art alls between Deductive Logic and the Logic of 
ini 

8 State and illustrate the application of the Method of Difference. 

9 What is reasoning by Analogy ¢ Give an original example of its use. 

10. Summarize Jevons’ chapter on “ The Requisites of a Philosophical 
Lat {rl re 


GREEK BOOKS. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 21stT:—Mornine, 9 To 12. 
A—PLATO, SELECTIONS. 
Translate.with notes on words and phrases underlined :— 
~ ; \ t/ lal , Ta \ c \ ; 
(1) wavrés yap ot Te TOY ETT@Y TOLNTAaL ol arya@ot ovK 
. 7 > . 7 7 \ / / ‘a 
éx TEyVnsS adr évOeot OVTES KAL KATEYOMEVOL TAVTA TAUTA 
‘ ‘ 7 , \ e \ ct > \ 
Ta KaNa A€YOVTL TOLNMATA, KAL Ol ENOTFOLOL OL ayabot 
- 7 e c / lan ; , } 
@oavTos, WaoTEp Ol KopuBaVvTLMVTES | ove Emppoves ovTes 
> - / \ e \ > / v \ 
OPKXOUVTAL, OVTW KAL OL WENOTTOLOL OVK E“poves OVTES TA 
in \ lanl la > > ] \ > yn > \ 
KANG MEAN TAVTA TOLOVOL), GXr’ érredav éuB@ow els THY 
. / \ > \ e ; \ f \ 
Gppoviay Kal els TOV puOmov, Kal Baxyevovot Kal KATE. 
, ° c / 5 / 5 a a 
YOMEVvOl, GOTEP al Buxyat apUTOVTAal EK TOV TOTALOV peAl 
‘ , /; / \ 9S bd \ a) 
Kal yada KaTExXoMEVAL, EWPpoves d€ OovVTaL OU, Kab TOY 
‘ “A - ‘ rw , oe ce > \ / 
weXoOTrOL@V 7 WUXN TOVTO épyatitar womep avTot Neyoudt. 


>" ; \ \ ~~ / rn wr \ / 

(2) memeopevos Sé eyo pnd€éva QSLKELY TrOAAOD OEw 

; > do f \ ; lo , la ¢ 

éuavTov ye AOiKNoEL Kal KAT EMaVTOU EpeLV avTOS, @S 
yv ; ? / a / 

aes eli Tov KaKod Kal TiyunoecOat TovovTov TLVOS 


éMavTo. 


ee 


Comment on } 





SCHOLARSHIPS, 


If. TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 






Stetit anxia classis 


ad ducis eventum, metuens non arma nefasque, 


sed ne submissis precibus Pompeius adoret 
Sceptra sua donata manu, Transire parantem 
Romanus Pharia miles de puppe salutat 
Septimius: qui, pro Superum pudor! arma satelles 
regia gvestabat posito deformia pilo, 
inmanis violentus atrox nullaque ferarum 
mitior in caedes. Quis non, Fortuna, putasset 
parcere te populis, quod bello haec dextra vacaret, 
Uhessaliaque procul tam noxia tela fugasses ? 


Disponis gladios, ne quo non fiat in orbe, 
heu! facinus civile tibi ; victoribus 1psis 
dedecnus et numquam S iperum caritura pudore 
fabula: Romanus regi sie naruit enaie 
Pellaeusque puer gla lio tibi colla recidit. 


Macne. vuoO, 
Septin 


Qua posteritas in Saecula mittet 
lum fama? seelus hoe quo nomine dicent, 
qul bruti dixere nefas? lam venerat horae 


terminus extremae. Phariamque ablatus in alnum 


perdiderat iam iura sui. cum stringere ferrum 
rezla monstra parant ; ut vidit comminus enses. 


involvit voltus ; atque indienatus apertum 


Kortuse praestare caput, tune lumina pressit 
continuitque animam, ne quas effund 


1? 
, 


vellet et aeternam flein 


ere Voces 


corrumpere famam, 


UHURSDAY, 5EPTEMBER l4yH:—9 to 12 P.M. 


l. HORACE EPISTLES, Br. T. 


JK. 


(a) Est animus tibi. sunt mores et lincua fidesque 


S1 quadringentis sex septem milia desunt. 
plebs eris. 
“si recte facies.” Hic murus ahenens esto: 
nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 

ide S 5 Gu idringentis TEL eris $2 recte facies. 
(6) Fingit equum tenera docilem cervice magister 
ire viam, qua monstret eques ; 


tempore cervinam pellem latravit in aula, 









































At pueri ludentes; §* rex eris,” aiunt, 


venaticus, ex quo 
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militat in silvis catulus. Nunc adbibe puro 
pectore verba puer, nune te melioribus otter. 


: ; : . } | , R ‘ 
Remark on the phrase wre viam qua, ana the government of 
viam. Other readings are quam and monstret [ix plain. 


. , ; 
) tu torvo ferus et peae nuao 


Bg. hres i ee 
(C) Quid, S1 quis vul 
« “ ] . + + + ¥ f 
exivuaeque togae siinulet textore Catonem, 
virtutemne repraesentet moresque Catonis ¢ 
Rcteke to Se eae en HES ~ : p uy 99 hela sone 
hupil larblte?n imagen S aemula Mneua, 


} Cbg 1 r ee rs ; Awa 
dum stueet uroanus vena Lque qaisertus haberi. 


4 . , *y 7 
Vecipilt ¢ mpiar Vilil miltaodlie quoasl 

; ; bs 
nallerem casu, biberent exsangue cuminum. 


() injitatores, Servum pecus, ut mihi saepe 


Js mt , , 
Hhilem. Saepe 10CumMm veslrl move;re tLumuUultust 


Which Cato is referred to here? How is the construction of 


] . ee i’ . ’ ryt . 
textore to be expialbed ‘4 Comment on larbitam ana Timagenis. 


II. VIRGIL, AENEID, Br. VI. 
ate and comment on words in italies: 


i | ha ane 
(a) Tu ne cede malis, sed contra andentior ito, 
qua tua te Fortuna sinet, via prima salutis, 


quod minime reris Graia pandetur ab urbe, 


(hb) Paulatim abnabam ¢errae: iam tuta tenebam, 


ni gens crudelis madida cum veste gravatum 


yrensantemaque uncis Manilbus ca} ita aspera montis 
| | 


ferro invasisset, praedamque lonara putasset. 


ne, pueri, ne tanta animis adsuescite bella, 

neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires : 
tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo; 
projice tela manu, sanguis meus ! 

ille triumphata Capitolia ad alta Corintho 
victor aget currum, caesis insignis Achivis. 
eruet ille Argos Againemnoniasqne Mycevas, 
ipsumque Aeaciden, genus armipotentis Achill, 
ultus avos Troiae, templa et temerata Minervae. 


Write an explanatory note on this passage. 







































SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ltl. SALLUST, CATILINE. 
1. Translate and comment cn words italicised: 


; : ; } : 1 inimea y y ‘ fai Ie ‘ Sa 
[rit IT sémaiz aecreto (). Marcius Rex Faesulas, U), Me We SET ~ ( réticu- 
1T) A puliam Cur MING Ue Pa Loe L MmZissi i; 2 TA ? rrsé La uTOeMm wnver 1t0res 


erant, impediti ne triumpharent calumnia paucorum, quibus omnia hones- 


; au { 
ta atque inbonesta vendere mos erat. Sed praetores \). Pompe us Rufus 
Capuam, Q. Metellus Celer in agrum Picenum: hisque permissum, “ ut 
pro tempore atque periculo exercitum compararent.’’ Ad hog, **s quis 
indicavisset de conf ilratione. q lae contra rem nublicam facta erat. prae 


: ‘ 1: , , 12) vs Pe PEP ee : 
Mmium servo 1oertatem eT Sé@S8leri7zd CeViLiUTiit : ioero Impunitaiem e@e1lus Tel, et 


i dladiatoriae familiae Canuam 


et in cetera municipia distribuerentur pro culusque oplbus ; homae per 
totam urbem vigiliae haberentur, iisque minores magistratus praeessent. 
{(S! f LETTERS 
v7 . 7 ‘ i j i 
[\ { I ( ERO " 4 
Pro Roscio AMERINO 
. Translate, with brief explanatory notes 
{ BRO ATTICO SA 
 bospitem mihi tam gravem T T fuit enin f ,EQ 
PR > : 
Mm sé LOGS OaluUurvuallous id E- ppun vespel Venisst " 1 1ta Om 
plets 1 ii1tio0us est tC VIX tricilniunyn lI cenaturus St Caesar sset, va 
caret ; quippe nhomibum cio Cio. o4nc sum commotus, quid faturum esset 


postridie, ac mih. Barba Cassius subvenit: custodes dedit. Castra in agro ; 


villa defensa est. Ille tertiis Suturnalibus apud Phiiippum ad h. vii. nee 
quemquam admisit : rationes opinor cum B: ambulavit in litore 


i 


Post h. villi. in balneum ; tam audivit de-Mamurra : non mutavit, Unectus 
est, accubuit. rikjv agebat ; itaque et edit et bibit @c et jueunde, 


’ 
i 


apparate, nec id sol lm, sed 
bene cocto. 


i 


; , ) ; , 
Cond to, Sermovne vono ef. 81 quaert, libenter. 


Praeterea tribus tricliniis accepti tTepl avrov valde copiose ; libertis mi 
nus lautis servisque nihil defuit: nam lautiores eleganter accepti. Quid 
multa? bhomines visisumus. Hospes tamen non is, cui diceres : ‘ Amabo 
te, eodem ad me, cum revertere.” Semel satis est. orovdaiov obdev in 
sermone, @AdAoya Multa. Qnid quaeris? delectatus est et libenter fuit. 
Puteolis se aiebat unum diem fore, alterum ad Baias. Habes hospitium 
sive émioTafuciav Odiosam mthi, dixi, non molestam. Ego paulisper hic, 
deinde in Tusculanum,. Dolabellae villam cum praeteriret, omnis armato 


a dextra sinistra ad equum nec usauam alibi. Hoe ex Nicia. 











oy, 
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(6) Ad eamne rem vos reservati estis ? ad eamne rem delecti, ut eos 
condemnaretis, quos sectores ac sicarii ingulare non potuissent? Solent hoc 
boni imperatores facere, cum proelium committunt, ut in eo loco, quo fu- 
gam hostium fore arbitrentur, milites collocent, in quos, si quiex acie 
fugerint, de improviso incidant, Nimirum similiter arbitrantur isti bonorum 
emptores vos hic, tales viros, sedere, qui excipiatis eos, qui de suis mani- 
bus effugerint. Di prohibeant, iudices, ut hoc, quod maiores consilium 
publicum vocari voluerunt, praesidium sectorum existimetur., An vero, 
ludices, voz non intelligitis nihil aliud agi, nisi ut proseriptorum liberi 
quavis ratione tollantur, et eius rei initium in vestro iure iurando atque 
in Sex. Roscii periculo quaeri ? Dubium est ad quem maleficium pertineat, 
cum videatis ex altera parte sectorem inimicum, sicarium eumdemque aec- 
cusatorem hoc tempore, ex altera parte egentem, probatum suis filium, in 
quo non modo culpa nulla, sed ne suspicio quidem potuit consistere ? 
Numquid hic aliund videtis obstare Roscio, nisi quod patris bona venie- 
runt. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 15:—9 To 12 A.M. 





1, Describe the Arts and General Culture of the Chaldmwans. 


2. Name the four Grecian festivals that acquired a world-wide celebrity, 


and briefly describe them. 


3. Give the dates of the following measures, and in each case state the 
advantage gained by the plebs, or the brief enactments of the measure : 
(a} The Decemviral legislation. (4) The Valerian laws. (c) The Licinian 
laws. (d) The Lex Hortensia. 


4. To which of the Greek tribes did the Spartans belong ? Write a short 
account of their character and political institutions. 


5. When and by whom were the following countries brought under the 
Dominion of Rome: Sicily, Gaul, Macedonia, Egypt, Africa, Illyricum ? 
Describe the provincial system of government. 


6. Write brief notes on Phoenician commerce, colonies, and the arts 
disseminated by the Phoenicians. 


T, Give the date and an account of the reign of Hadrian. 





SCHOLARSHIPS, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
SHAKESPERE: J mpest. MILTON: Paradise Lost. Bks. J and II, 


MonpAy, Sepremper 18TH :—9-]2 A. M. 


l. Sketch the character of Caliban. 


Indicate the internal evidence affecting the date of The Tempest. 
3. Explain the following :—Argier, swabber, Poor Jobn, cat 


o7mountain, 
gaber 


line, murrain, marmoset, by’r lakin, inchmeal, pioned and twilled 


brims, stover, twink. 


4. Give some account of the songs in The Tempest. 
Analyse Milton’s conception of Satan. 
6. Show how far the council of the fallen angels follows parliamentary 


procedure. 


7, Comment on the versification of Paradise Lost, with examples. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 
MonpAY, SEPTEMBER 18TH :—2-5 P.M, 
CHARLES Lama: The Essays of Elia. 


1. Discuss, with illustrations, the auto-biographical character of The 


Kssay:s of Hlia. 


2. Give some account of Charles Lamb’s literary life and literary 


tastes as revealed in:these Essavs. 


3. Note briefly, with illustrations, any, three distinguishable peculiari 


ties in Charles Lamb’s diction. 


+. Give, in outline, the substance of any one of the following Essays ; 
(a) My first play. 
(5) The Two Races of Men. 


(c) Dream-Children. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Write an essay of not less than three pages on any one of the following 


subjects :— 
Charles Lamb’s Style. 
Milton’s Satan. 


The Knightly Ideal. 
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MYErs, ‘ Medixval and Modern History.” Part l. 
WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 20TH :—2-5 P.M. 


1. Deseribe the process of Mohammedan expansion during the 7th cen- 


tury. 


2. Illustrate fully the nature of papal power at the time of its suprem- 


acy. 


3. What are the principal incidents of German development under the 
~ 9 
Saxon emperors 7 


4. Outline the history of any great Italian town during the Middle 


5. Follow into as many fields of activity as possible the activity of the 
Northmen. 


6. Make brief notes on: the Council of Whitby, the Church of 8. 


Sophia, fief, John Gutenberg, Frossiart. 


FRENCH, 


SEPTEMBRE, 1899. 


l. Britannicus (Racine.) 

Indiquer, de maniére 4 faire ressortir l’intérét dramatique, les rela- 
tions et les passions des principaux personnages. 

2. Le Misanthrope. (Moliére.) 
(a) Commenter les vers suivants :— 


PHILINTE: Mais quand on est du monde, il faut bien que l’on rende 
(Juelques dehors civils que lusage demande. 


ALCESTE: ‘Tous les hommes me sont a tel point odieux 
que je serais faché d’étre sage & leurs yeux. 


(5) Comparer Céliméne et Eliante. 
(ec) Donner votre opinion sur le sonnet d’Oronte. 


3. Les Nuits. (de Musset.) 
Analyser la Nuit de Décembre. 
Du temps que j’étais écolier, ete. 





















SCHOLARSHIPS. 


i ] } EDs.) : & : ora 
De nir ia O que ae Richelien et dire votre Opinion sur ie ora 1d 
Cardinal (1) comme homme. (? comme homme qd’ Ktat. 
LW 
BD 
| +17 } 1es-< eTS gs Vants 
’ f ; T> ’ ° 
lL influence de la mevointion sur la Litterature 
Napoléon, écrivain et oraten 
Le Théaitre Romant qui 
| ; Morale ae Moliére 
id re n irancals CS paSsaves suivants 
4 ‘ee 41 ’ j . ‘ ] : : 
] Ihe Tamous auel he Lween nese two knichts MOK Place | 24 i 
siege of Dinan by the Duke of Lancaster in 1359. Du QGnesclin was in 


Dinan with his young brother Oliver. and 


been signed, Oliver left the town and approached the English camp. On 
the way he met a renowned Knelish night. S /homas of Canterbury 
who made him prisoner, and led him to his tent, in defiance rs) 0 
the truce. When Bertrand learned this treache y, he mounted his horse 
forthwith, and galloped to the English camp, He demanded an audience 


of the Duke of Lancaster, and was led to his tent, where the duke was 


playing chess (ag échecs) with Sir John Chandos. surrounded by the 
principal barons. ‘‘ Be welcome, Bertrand.” said the prince, having re- 
cognized him, and Bertrand knelt before the duke. 

6) When he had at last perceived them he asked them who thev were. 
whence they came, and whither they were going. Ulysses replied to Ost 


q lestions hen the ciant rose slow ly, and gseiz ne one of the untorctunate 
Greeks, he dashed his head against the ground and thus ended his life. 
He devoured the unhappy man, and having drunk a huge pail of milk |] 
lay down and slept. Next morning he set out for the pasturage with his 
flock, saying to Ulysses that he would devour one ofl his companions 
every evening, aud that he would be the last to die. Then he let the great 
rock fall against the mouth of the cave and departed. He returned in the 


evening and slew another miserable Greek. 


(Juest ions orales. 





FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


CAHIBITION AND PRIZE 


EXAMINATIONS. 
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MATHEMATICS 


HXAMINATIONS. 


UOCTO R (TH VLORNING, 9 TO Z 
I | a cie fhaS one sla read and 
’ | . 
itlencth. | 1 the f thi ers 
i Lic iLersection of nea LFONaAILS 
} | ne nto two parts s ich tna the squa 
n one of the parts shall be too ler adoub 
‘ ; 
pa : 
i ’ 
a4 j ) 4 Sp! - ropo } j } 
umet pD1se( i rds paral » th I 
yf t] star f ever in ell; 
1€ GIStaNnCceS OT every pol On an @lll 
; , ’ 
v fixed straight line in 1ts plane is constant. 


} y - — 2923 } 
4 
t UY Ji } 
; Ie 
i 
ii —| {ie I 
(2 


yf nm terms of the series y 


sin 0 ° 


— cot 0, 
l+eos @ 


less Loan 


+. 9 h. oe : b, 7 


Find the venera!l value of 6 which satisfies the equation 


Ipse 


‘ 


unity. 


ymial Theorem find the cube root of 128 to 5 places 
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11. Show that (1) cot A = cosec 2 A+ cot 2 A. 
(2) cos 4 +cos3 A+cos5 A+cos7T A 


- 4 cos A cos 2 A Gos 4 A ‘ 


12. Show how to solve a plane triangle when two sides and the in- 
cluded angle are given. Obtain a formula by which the third side 


may be found directly. 


13. In any spherical triangle 
(1) cos A sin B sin C’cos a— cos 6 cos UU. 
| cos (S— £) cos (Sad ’) 


D\ ane & 
(2) co: ah y 


sin B sin C 
14. Find the area of a spherical triangle. 


15. The weights in an Atwood’s machine are each 2 lbs. A bar 
weighing 4 ounces is placed on one of them. 
Find (1) the velocity after 6 seconds, and 
(2) the tension of the string. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 





MATHEMATICS. 


SaTURDAY, OctoBer 7rH :—Mornine, 9 tro 12. 


*1, Find the equations of two lines passing through the point (4, 3), 
and each making with the axes in the first quadranta triangle of 
area 2434. 

*) Find the locus of the middle point of a line of constant length 
which moves so that its ends always touch two fixed perpendicular 
lines. 


3, Find the equation of the tangent to the parabola y? = 5a which 
is paraliel to the line 3x = 2y. Also find the point of contact. 


4. Show that the abscissa of any point of an ellipse is divided by 
the normal at that point in the ratio c* : 0°. 

+5. Find the equation of an ellipse referred to a pair of conjugate 
diameters aS axes. 

6. By differentiating dx = cos ¢ ds, and dy = sin @ ds, show that 


(d2 x)? + (d* y)? (do ds)? +.(a? 8)°. 


* Third Year only. 
Fourth * + 
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7. [The radius of curvature of the curve 2° 4 y> = a at (a, x) 


is ° Saxy. 


8. The height of the greatest rectangle which ean be inscribed in a 


given right segment of a parabola is ; Of the height of the segment. 


9. Show that 


(1) sin fH dé — cos 0 + 4 cos °0. 


x ee 2a 
< LO” ‘. ; 
Za = 2 ax 2a it ) 


Also integrate (3) ——_—., 
i (I+ 2*) (om £7) 





10. Kind the moment of inertia (1) of a circular annulus about a 
(9? 


normal axis through the centre, (2) of the same about a diameter. 


17 1} . Hs ; I » ed. “ob ‘ 
rll. Show that sin 7a GF : t + ee 
§) 2 ) j F 
ks } ya ) 
*12. A ball weighing 2 Ibs. falls on a level floor with a velocity of 


100 fi. per sec., and rebounds with a velocity of 76 ft. per sec. Find 


the averace force between the bal] and flo yr, the time of contact being 


all 7 ‘| h time of vertical! deacent ‘rom a v1Ven point LO the centre 


ota vé rtica]l Circie 1s the Same as that to. “he circumference down 2 


r14. Show that the tire of a bicycle becomes slack when making 


" oi 1 ; . ; ak. ; ve 
more tnan / revolutions per secon where V is the w eizat OT 


cd W 
the tire. 7'1ts tension and d ita diameter. 
THIRD YEAR. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
TuESDAY, OcToBER 10TH. 


1. One edge of a tetrahedron Is inclined to the horizontal at 30 ° 
and an adjacent edge at 45°, Find (a) the horizontal projection 


~ 


and (6) the vertical projection on a plane making an angle of 30 ° 


with that edve which is inclined to the horizontal at 30°. The 


leneth of an edge is 2 Ins. 
* Third Year only 
+ Fourth ‘* T 
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2. Draw the plan of a cube of 2” edge when two adjacent faces are 


inclined At angles of 50 2° and T0 = respectively. 
In the given Figure, AB is the axis of a cone represented in 

plan (ab) and elevation ¢a’ 6b’). The horizontal trace of this cone is a 
circle 14° dia. with centre a. The smaller eirele 1” dia. is the 

4 

horizontal trace of a cylinder, a generator of which is giyen at cd, 
cd. ‘Transfer this figure to your paper with the help of the vricker 
. i { 3 


and find the curve in which the two surf 


LGeS (that of the cone and 


that of the evlinder) intersect. 


4, A right hexagonal prism, edge of end 1”, length 33 in., stands 


omy 


vertically on the H.P., so thit its axis ig 14 in. from the V.P. and a 


diagonal of the base is parallel to XV. lt is surmounted centrally by 
a circular (cylindrical) cap 24 in. di 


~ 


x + in. thick. Mark by shading 
lines the shadow cast on the two planes of projection by these solids, 
and the shadow of the cap on the prism when the projections of the 
rays make angles 55° with XV. 


_— 


). Ihe axis of a-right circular cylinder of 2” diameter is inclined 
at 45° to the horizontal and parajle! to the vertical plane of projec- 
tion. Determine the two planes touching the cylinder and inclined at 
60° to.the horizontal. 

6. A plane mirror is inclined at 40 ° to the horizontal plane of 
projection ; a ray of light passes through a point P before reflection 
and a point Y after reflection ; pg, the horizontal projection of PQ, 
makes an angele of 60° with the horizontal trace of the plane of the 
mirror, and is cut by it ina point 7, so that 


7) ©) // 


a eehdies ape he > Ped cee i} eames), Wd Ae 
pr=s,rq=3"; Pp=2k", Oq=4": 


find the distance of the point of reflection from P and Q, and the 
anle of reflection. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION, 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 
THURSDAY, OcroBErR 127TH:—2 PM. 
1, Draw stress diagram for truss loaded as in Fic. 1. 


Also determine by the method of moments the stress in the member 


yO. F 





















, } 
L, Hixplain What is 1) int \ 1 in | Lress 1d ae 


eq uation 


5d. The cast Iron Chann shown by Lo » IS Us is a Gonault for 


IS (ull of water. W hat W L| De TH Lm Ino §s in for suGi ¢ Gonault, 


the Sate stress per sg. IM, veln LOOO Ibs 


6. Deduce the relati 


q being the intensity of longitudinal shear. w the width of section, S 


the shearing force, / the momeut of inertia. A the area between éx- 


; 


treme fore and sectton in jUCSELOL, ina bone lista nee of} aS ot G ft 
area trom neutral axis 
7. A girder consists of two equal flanees, each composed of a 94 in, 
a late connected with a 15 i i hin. hy ans of ; 
s 1D. pia vt nmnecctead With a » in. > In. wen, DV means OI two 
; | “a >> > 7 . : - ry: : 4-1 . 
Cy ual anpic LrOUS os Li. ot ten ru Kind the moment of resist- 


ance ol the Section, assuming the working Stres is ] Z.UV00 lbs. per Sq. 
inch. 


Llow would You allow ror rivets in top ind HDottom H yn@es °? 


8. ‘The steel mast of a ship is of cireular section and 50 feet in 
height. Vh metal is : inch thick ASsumine that the mast 1s not 
stayed, find the max, stress in the metal if the effect of the wind is to 
produce a norma! pressure of LOO LDS, per linea It. or a distance of 
20 ft. from the top. Also find the stress in the metal 20 ft. from the 


top. The mast tapers from a diar. of 2 ft. at the bottom to 1 ft, at 


the top. 





A 
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9. Explain how you would determine the strength of a long thin 
column. 

10. Show how to determine the strength of shafting when subjected 
to torsion and bending, and also when subjected to torsion and a 


longitudinal force. 
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CREEK. 


FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 


GREEK BOOKS. 





TuESDAY, APRIL 3:—Mornine, 9 to 12 


ae 


(Answers to A, B and C ure to be shown up in separate books. 
Students are recommended to divide their time equally between the 
three parts of the paper.) 


A.—HOMER, ILIAD XXII. 
1, Translate, with not2s on words and phrases under- 
lined ;— 
(a) arXXr et peév Cwovor peta OTPAaT@, 7) 7 Av erreTta 
ya NKOU TE YPUTOUT aTro\vooLuEd’: bar: yap évoor, 


‘ ‘ v O\ / ; / ’ 
TONKA yap WraceTratol Yepwv ovowaxrAvTos AATHS. 


29 3S Ava cet ou Ne 
€L 0 70n TEUVacL fat ely Aidao Odpo.otr, 


aryos €ua OCup@ cal wntép., Tol rexdpecOas 


(5) thy & atrape.Bopuzvos mpoaépn vepernyepéera Zeus 





“ Gapoe, Tpitoyévia, didov réxos* od vt TI uu 
; / ’ f QC s / s 

mpoppovr puGeoua, €0érXw Sé ToL HrrLos elvat, 

BA e/ w 7 ; eK A uz me / > / rp 

€pEov O777) ON) TOL LOS Em AETO, noe rT Epwel,”” 


<A 7 \ ov / la / 
@S ELT MV WTpYvE TAapOS we“aviay "AOnuny* 





BH o€ Kat’ OvdrAUVpuTOLO KapHvov alEaca. 


(Cc) @s apa dwvincas eptocato ddayavor o€v, 


7 y ct 4 / / / / 
TO ol vTO AaTTapHi TETATO wéeya Te oTLBapoY TE, 


~~ 


4 \ > \ 4 > > \ e ; 
Olunaoev O€ adels aS T aleTOos UYSLTFETNELS, 
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v > oj Q/ % Se. / 3 a 
6s 7 elow Tredlovee Sia vehéwv EpeBevvav 
Ld Ty. \ DA > > \ x los J 
apTaé@v 7) apVv anarnv i) TTWKA Kaywov" 


\ ¢ | vy 4 , $ ¢ 7 
os “Extwp olunoe Tivacowr pacyavov ogv. 


(d) KeitTar Tap vijEecot vEeKUS aKAAaUTOS a@atrTos 
[ldtpoxXos: Tov 0’ ovK eTLAnTOmaL, Odp’ av éywye 


4 ; / / , 3 > f 
CwOloL METEW KAL [OL dita youvaT opwpn. 


_ 


el 6€ OavovTwy TrEp Katadnbovt eiv "A idao, 


avTap éve Kal KeiGe pirov pewyncom’ eTaipov. 
(e) Sevdpevos d€ 7’ AvEeot Tras €s TATpOS ETalpous, 
v ‘ f ’ / v wn 
drrov pev yrAalvyS Epvw@Vv, adXOV dé yLTaVOS * 
trav & édenoadvT@v KoTUAnY TIS TUTOOY ETrecyxeED, 
/ 


, J 5 29 We >] ¢ ‘ , Qs ? Paw 
velred eV T EOLNV , UTTEP@NY O OVUK edinvev, 


9 (Give an account of the chief uses of the Genitive 


case in Homer. 
What are the chief differences between Homeric and 
Attic Greek in regard to :— 
(a) the use of xev (= ay). 
(6) the use of pera, 
(c) the Accusative with verbs of motion. 


(d) the formation of the Subjunctive. 
B.—LYSIAS, CONTRA ERATOSTHEN EM. 


1. Translate :— 

(a) Tipmwpeicbar pév doxeiv ra & &pyw xpnuatiler Gat. 

(b) Ov« ody Seuvov, et Tos meV TTpaTn TN) ob éviK@V 
VAY LAXOUYTES, bre Sid yetu@va ovy olol 7 epacav el val 


rovs ek THs OardtTns avenéoba, GavaT@ SME OTS, 


Aryovupevor XpHvar TH TOV TeOvewT@Vv apeTn Tap ExELVOV 


) 


- 
¥ 
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Cc / -- ) on 7 > / » a ~ : \ sf ey ; “A 
OLKNV AALELV, TOUTOUS O€, OL LOLWTaL Mev OVTES Ka’ OooV 
an - > ; a A “ ; Cc \ Os > 
EOUVAVTO €7TOLNGAV NTTHOHVaL VAULAYVOUITE, ETT ELON O €étS 
THV APYNnV KATECTHTAV, OMONOYOVGLY EXOVTES TOAAOLS TOY 
TOALTW@Y AKPLTOUS ATOKTLYVUVAL, OVK apa XPNn aUTOUS Kal 


‘ at 7 + a os Ne age bd Fe 3 v A ‘ ihe fe ‘ 
TOUS Tatoas up UL@VY TALS COV ATALS $7) (tals KONaCEo Qe, 


, 3 . ‘ , - CA v es , - ; , ; ; 
(c) Ke dé un, evtav@ot doHros éorar Ste exeiva T AUT@ 
nPETKE Kal TOTOUTOV édUvYaTO WoTE EVAVTLOUMEVOS LN OEV 


- 


KaKOV TabGelY UT aAUTOD. 


(d) Ilapecxevafovto amorécat THY TOW Ef un Ov avE. 


. Z 5 . - w / \ = , ~ C Zs 
pas ayaGous ois umeis OnAWoaTeE Tapa TMV eyOpav OLKNYV 


NaBovres OTL KAKEVvOLS VApPLV ATTOOWOETE, 


(¢) Mno wv dact péedrrew trpagew TrELw Yap avTois 

5/ a. = > | J , : its ‘ ‘) F 9 5 a a ; 

loTE, 7) MV ETTOLnTAaY opyicerVEe’ wNO aTrovEL MeV TOIS TPLG- 

AMES ki PER ENG Le B AF Ss a «| ten Pe 

KOVT@ ETLPOUNEVETE, TAPOVTAS O adfte poe THS TUYNS, 7) 
, Aw A ; / . - e - > ne 

TOUTOUS TT APEOWKE T?) TONEL, KAKLOV UMELS UMLV AUTOLS Bon- 


Ononrte. 


» ¢ lo ; | 4 5 , ‘ 5 / 7 
(7) Hypeis dé vuvi ets Katnyoplav cal atrodXoyiav Kabéo- 


TAMEV. 


= ," A \ a . , ; ; > b 2 
(J) A UTOLS O€ TOLLS THV TOXLV aToXN€oactvy—7 TOU €7 

; sa Yn) #E OS yay: Ay Sa 

Expopav TroAAOL HEovaw oTrote BonUety tTocovro. Tapac- 


K€VaACOVTal, 


(h ) Kai fa) Vv 07) TOAAG ‘OV NYOU MAL €lVal UTEP Ov 
fey ap CONTA TE : 

. ~ , ; . ~ ; 7 4 - S f 
UMELS ETaTVET aVTETTEty 1) UTEP Wy OUTOL TreTOLnKaGLY 


aToNoynocacbat, 


2, What sea fight is alluded to in ( 


b) ? 
C.—EKURIPIDES, TROADES. 
1. Translate :— 


4 \ \ f > / 3 e f 
a yap yuvacki cwdpov’ éo nipnuéeva 


TavT €EeuoyGouy “Extopos kata oréyas. 
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- . - - ‘ ¢ f b] / 
Parse giving principal parts nupn weva— EepeAKETAL— 


ei) 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 


mTpatov mev, €v0a, KaV Tpoon KAY py Tpocy 
araryos yuvarety, avTo TOUT epeAKETAL 
KAKOS UKOVELV, HTLS OVK EVOOV [LEVEL — 
rovTou Tapeiaa TOOoy Emimvov ev OOMOLS , 
elaw Te perddOpov Koprra Onrerav ETH 


. ? ? Fe » 
OUK ELOEPPOVLNV 


peveL—Tapeloa. 


9. Translate with notes on words and phrases under- 


lined: 


(a) 


(5) 


—— 
CS 
34 


—— > 


waTnp © wael TTAVOLS KNayyav 
/ > i 4 / & > \ \ 
opuls EFaps@ Yo LONTTAV 
ov Tav avtav olav On 
oxnmrpw Lpiamou dueperdomeva 
TTPO LL Playa Epo mer 
~ \ 5 ; nr / 
robes apyexopov TAaYals Dpuyias 
> / > | / 
evxomTrous eEHpKov Geovs. 
ran Ss / / \ 4 e \ 
TACE CEVTEPM MOL META TAV LEPAV 
aay ade ST Waser tole Wp 
Oncéws Caleav éXGeiy ywpar, 
5 / 
evELVa UNV TEKVA, 
oik aplOuov adr@s, AN’ imeptatous Dpvyar, 
“\ rt 4 Sth ae \ ‘ ; r ? 
os Tp@as ovd’ wAANVES ovde BapBapos 
rn / A 
YyUV)) TEKOVTA KOULTACELEY AV TOTE, 
b ] rc r ed cw \ ’ . ~ 
KaKELVa T ELOov Sopt TecoVvl” “KAANVEKO, 
/ > > | / / ‘ : \ / A an 
tplyas T étunOnv Tacde TPOS TULBOLS VEKPOV. 
‘s ~ 4 wn rn ‘a \ \ la >] Vv 
Opa Ta TaV Geav, ws Ta meV TUPYoUT ave 


\ ; ld \ QD s an 5 , / 
TO pnoev OvTa Ta dé OoKODYT aTT@ETA?Y. 


f \ > ” / 
Ti yap VVK EXOMED ; 
/ ? “\ / \ > ~ / 
rivos évdéopev fy) OV Travovola 


WDELVY OACO POU OLA TWAVTOS ; 
x : 





GREEK, 
FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 
GREEK COMPOSITION AND SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 3RD:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 4.30. 
A,.—Translate into Gre ek — 


(1) The messengers themselves announced that the 
enemy were in want of food. 


+) 


(2) He asked me whether those who were then present 
had shared in the danger. 

(3) D> n.t attack those who are besieging the city, 

(4) Philip commanded all the soldiers to obey the same 
generals, who had formerly led them into the enemies’ 
country. 

(5) Let us take care both in public and private to 
benefit the state to the best of our power. 

(6) The citizens accused him of cowardice, though he 
had often fought bravely, 

(7) He sent a thousand men to assist those who were 
about to sail against us. 

(8) He said he would show us a place where many of 
the enemy were. 

() If he had not greatly injured our allies, he would 
not have been punished. 


(10) If he were to be appointed King, we should all be 
angry. 


. 


3.— Translate into English :— 


im \ a: 5 - ; / - . / 
Kiet 0€ e€xeioe adixeto, mpa@Tov pev T cacadhéepvns 
jf A v . , \ f CO / ed c 

Téuras npeTo avTov Tivos Sedmevos HKOL. Oo 8 Elev avTO- 


; P . \ = ’ lon 5 ; /- 6 \ \ 
VOKMOUS Kal TAS EV TH Acia TOXNELS ELVAL, OOTrEP Kal Tas 
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3 “a a ‘ nr 3 > Cc / 
év Th Trap’ Huiv “EXXadL. mpos Tad7T’ eivev 0 Ticoagep- 
Th / f s es = 5 \ ‘ - 
vns’ Ki toivuy Oére1s orreicacVar ews av EYH TpOS Pact- 
/ / se y va ‘ f > a 
Ada Twéurra, olua av ce TadTa SiaTrpagapevov aroT eww, 

> 7 . \ / v 7 > \ Md / 
ei BovrAoo. "AAAG BovAroipnv av, Epyn, EL MN OLOlMNV YE 
¢ \ an a > BY v \ / 
imo cov eFavratacOa. “AXX eFeoTIW, Epyn, TOL TOUT@V 
7 5 an te \ ny r \ \ 
mistw AaBew F urnv addrws eve TadTa mpakew. Kat cos 
p97 v A / A * \ ; / 
Sé, bn, eEeoti map éuod riot NaBely 7 HY ad0AWS 
ra) / rant t la \ ~ lal > ~ / 
gov TPAaTTOVTOS TADTA Nuas uNoeY THS TNS apXNS aouKn- 


gel ev Tals o7rovoats. 


FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 


TuEspAY, APRIL 3RD:—AFTERNOON, 4.30 TO 9.30, 


1. (a) Who were the Alkmaionidai, and how did they 
influence Sparta ? 

(b) Give an account of the events leading up to the 
Burning of the Temple at Sardis and how this was used 


as a pretext ? 


2. Write notes on (a) Demaratos. (6) Sosikles.  (¢) 
Dionysios the Phokaian. (d) Artemisium. 


3, Give (a) the life of Miltiades. (6) The effect of 
the battle of Plataea. 





GREEK, 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
GREEK BOOKS. 
Turspay, APRIL 3rD :—MorninG, 9 Tro 12 


A, B and C to be shown Up uN separate books. 


A. THucypipEsS— Rise of Athenian Empire. Capture of 
Sphakteria. 


rry . ~ 
l. Translate with notes on words and phrases under- 


lined : 
j , nw ~ 4 co > a - ‘ ; a 
(a) evravla 07) DAVEPWS ELTTEV OTL 7) [LEV TONS TPov 
TETELVYLOTAL NON WOTE LKAVN ELVAL OWCELVY TOUS EVOLKOUVTAS, €b 


r 


o€ TL SovrNovTat Aaxedatmorior 7H ot Evupmayot, mperPe- 
,_ A ‘ ~ . ‘ . , ' > 
veoVal Tapa OPas WS TPOS CLaylyvwoKoVvTasS TO NOLTTOV Ta 


\ 
; 


4 She , Pat. a - ’ : _ ‘ 3 , 
TE Oiow avTois Evudopa Kai Ta KoLva. 


(b) eonrov 8 4 ypady ott ** OcutoToKANs Kw Tapa 


; ° . r c \- ? > ¢ 

O€, OS KAKA MeV THELOTA KW AAnYOV ELPYAO MAL TOV UMETE- 
> an ‘ " , P \ > r 

pov OvKoD, OOOV YpOVOV TOV GOV TATEPA ETLOVTA EMOL AVAY- 


K1) NMUVOMLNYV, TOAV ¢ ETI TEL ayala, EINMTELON Ep Ti, aAd- 


i 


- 


- \ ) ; , fo ah eae Ss / f ? 
pare. mev ewot, exelv@m dé év érrixivdvv@ Tad 7 aTOKOME- 


07 Ey LY VETO, Kat (Ol EvEpyEer La odetX« kee * ypawras THV EK 

Lada pivos TpoayyeXowv TNS AVAYOPNTEMS Kal THV TOP 

yedupwv, Vv Wrev0wS WposeTroinoato, TUTE OL avuTov ov 

diaAvVoLV), Kal voV evyoOVv oe peyadra ayala dpadcat TapELpe 
mn 


OLWKOMLEVOS UTTO TWY ‘HAAnV@Y 01a THY ONV dirtav. 


e/ . 


| 


> Fig be nies! Ro peas ee ae : Sate 
(C) VOMioaVTES Ol ATTOPELY OTN OLE \Gaoctv €7TT EO TP ATEU- 


: ST f \ aS sid : 
OAV QAUTOLU, Kal TL KAL TOV OF) LOU KATAAUGEWS UTrOUs la 


y ; id : a a} Pei ‘ ; ; S ‘4 

(ad) EX@pPEL ES YwWPla meV yYahEeTAa Kal TETPMON TPOS 

TO TEAAYOS TeTPaumeva, chiar d€ TOD Telyous Tav’TNn acbe 
/ bd ? f ; ' - f : 

VES TATOV OVTOS €TTLoTrAacacbGaLt av’Tov? NYELTO 7 poOup noe 


Gat. 
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. a ‘ i $ , \ 5 / 4 
(¢) Kr€wv d€ evtadda, dx) Todds evéxerTo, N€yov yuyv- 


/ WOKE eV Kal TpdTEpoV OvdEeV ev VO EyovTas OlKaLov avTovs, 
cages 0 €ivat Kai viv, oltives TH wev TAHOE OddeV eOEXOU. 
ow elrety, oAtyos Sé avdpdor Evvedpot Bovdovtat yiyvec- 
Oar’ adra el te VLEs OLAVOOUYTAL, Neve EKENEUCED 


ef 
ATT aACLYV. 


i? \ f eS ey 5 A a 7 c 
* (J) KATA VwTOV TE aEl EENAOV AUTOS, YOPNHTELAV, OL 
G a Nee Nee eR ey Smee yo tig eae ae 
TOAEMOL Eve Val Yridol Kal Ot ATTOpwTaToL, ToFeKuact Kal 
y \ P . Cs ia n > 
akxovriow Kal A(Pots Kat o hevoovats €k TOAAOD EYOVTES ah- 
, > wy + / A > = f / \ > | / 
KV, ols noe erred Gety oiov Te Hu HhevyovTEes TE yap €Kpa- 


TOUY Kal avaywpovaty eTéeKELyTo. 
2. Write notes on Hellanikos — Zopyros, 
B. SOPHOCLES, ELECTRA. 
1, Translate with notes on words underlined :-— 


5 4 5 - ff 5 t , ‘ \ 
(2) €y@o yap nvix’ tKopny TO IlvOcKov 
, a , c ~ 10 > Fe a eK. \ 
HAVTELOV, WS MAUOLL OTM TPOTm TaTpL 
, / a / 
dlKas apoiun V TOY hovevoavTov Tapa, 
a Misnaay © 9 ee a— e A 4 
Vpn “ot TOLAVO’ o DoiBos ov trevcet Taya’ 
A ~ \ > / \ n 
ACKEVOV AUTOV a6 TidwY TE Kal OTPAaTOV 


dohoioi KrErat Yerpos évdixous ohayas. 


(b) adAa Tadra pév pébes: od be 
~ \ f. , D4 4 
TEMovea KpaTos Bootpvywv axpas hoBas 
> a / \ \ fos > ay A 
KaL0U TAadalvns, TMLKPAa Mev TAO, AA’ Guws 
axXo, O05 avT@, THVS’ aduraph Tpixa 


4 n » ‘ > ~ > / 
Kal Cama Tovmov ov yYALOais HoKnmeVOD. 


(c) evTe yap o Tovticbels Muptinros éxotudbn, 
TAaYyY pvc éwv didpewv dvoTavols aixiats 
; v > ¢ ? / 
Tpoppicos expipGeis, ov ti 7r@ 


4 , nn > x , > / 
ENELTEV EX TOVO \OLKOV TOAUVTTOVOS aixkia. 
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(a) Kat Tovs wev AdXXovS TavTas aochanreis dp0pLous 
wplove 0 TANMOV op0os €& op Pav didpwv’ 
ETELTA AV@V NVIAV APLaTEPAaV 
KautTovTos trou NavOavet OTHAHY AKkpav 


7 y o> ; ; 
Taticas’ eGpavoe O aEOVOS feoas yvoas. 


(€) mMpoooTos 0€ MoVva wadeEvEL 
. . j ‘ eek 
Hr€xTpa, TOV ael TATPOS 
CG 7 5 “} 
O€LAALA TTEVAYOUVT , OTTWS 
a TaVvOUPTOS anowV. 
. , 5 } = ; : r 
‘XO. @ TONS, @ yevea TAaXALVAS VUY Gol 
tae / 
uwotpa KaBapepia bUiver PG iver. 
KA. @moe rémAnyuar. HA. raicop, es oPeves, ovrrdAHY, 
” j 4 > ; ‘ ; ’ a ‘ A 
KA. wot war’ avlis. HA. €¢ yap Atyio@m y’ omod. 
y : a 5 > fj Vr e mn r \ 
XO. teXovo’ apai> Cwcw ot yas vrai KEipevol. 
/ ‘ x 9 +e a A j 
TarippuTov yap aim uTeEaipovot THY KTAVOVTOV 


ot twaXat CavorTes. 


(Mss, ce in line 1: Al’yio@o @ in line 4.) 


9 Translate and comment on :— 


j - ; ~ > | f a 
(a) TuT@uwa yadKoTTAEVPOV NPMEVOL YEPOLV. 


7 i. Os 


(b) vov & €v KaKOIS MOL TAELY UPELMEVY OOKEL, 
aS geri fies ae re 
KAL £1 OOKELY MEV OPAV TL, WNHNMALVELY OE (1). 
n \ > .7 b / f 
(c) Olwat Mey OV Olfal TL KaAKELV@ WEXOV 
, ‘> ; ome * ? > . / 
Téeuwal TAO AUTH OVOTPOTOTT oOVElpaTa, 
e/ . 5 / : 5 a 5 a j / = 
(d) nKioT’* €TrELTTEP OUT EMOV KATAELOS 
moacevas OUTE TOU TrOpEevaaVTOS EEVOUV. 
1 > 5 & 
pome MSs. KaT aAgGlav. 


(e) ov yap ato@ave Tanrat 


qn 
. 


wr 7 lanl ef S , 3/ 
C@WMYTAaS Gavovatw OUVEK AVTAVOAS toa. 


' a0 z 
Mss G@V TOL. 
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C. Homer, Iniap V1. 
Translate, with notes on words and phrases underlined : 


(1) TPXadcos & ‘Taroroyo10 ais Kai Tud€éos vios 
és pécov Upphotépwv aviiTyny pewawmtTe payeT Fat. 
er ~ ~ = 7-3 s ; 
Oi & dre 57) cyedov Hoav éT7’ ANANAOLCW LoVTEs, 
N / ~ f = fod r \ ? ~ G ~ A 10 oe 
TOV TT POTEPOS TT POG EELTTE POV a ya OS LO [L7) nS 
\ A / a > 
Tis 5€ ot éoor, hépicte, KaTabvnTav avOpwror ; 
\ ? / / Tf ; Q / 
ov pev yap TOT OTwTTAa MaYn Evi KUOLAVELPH 
\ A ’ \ \ 6 . \ f a 2 r 
TO Tpiv' aTap mev voV ye TOU TPOBERHKaS aTravTaP 
A , e hee ee Q / yj ov 
aw Oapoet, 6 T Eu“ov OodALYOoKLOV eyxos euelvas, 


Ss PEE Re Fe 
Avotnveav dé TE TALOES CMM MLEVEL AVTLOWOLY, 


> / \ / te / 
(2) GAN dpa pu KaTeKne ovv EvTEect Oaldadéorow, 
7>o? >] \ a > eed \ ‘\ f 5 / 
nd’ él onm exeev* Tepl O€ TTEAEaS EhuTEVoaY 
. , 5 mS 4 ‘ > ; 
Nvpdar opertiades, Kovpat Atos atytoyoto. 
t ~ € / b ; 
O? b¢ pou érta KaclyvnTol Ecav Ev peyapo.owy, 
: \ 7A / ” pw ” 
of ev Travtes ia Kiov nuate Aidos eiow’ 
U \ / f er > , 
mavtas yap KaTémepve TrodapKns ios “AyiAdeUs, 


\ 3 9 > / se “” > fe 
Bovoly ém’ etdiTrodecot Kal apyevvyns oiecow,., 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 
GREEK COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION. AT SIGHT. 
TursDAY, APRIL 3RD :—AFTERNOON, 2 To 4.30. 
1. Translate into Greek :— 


Accordingly, the Athenians bought up their engines and 
were about to attack the city, hoping to capture it by 
storm, but the commander ofthe garrison sent a message 





GREEK. all 


to ask whether it was permitte d for the women, and others 
who took no part in the fichting, to go out first under a 
truce. he Athenians rephed that they could not allow 
this: for if those in the city became fewer in number, 
they would have supplies for so much longer time. But 
he offered to allow them to come oul, as they asked, on 
condition that each should bring out as much food aS 
would support a man fora month. They agreed to these 


terms, came out. and went to their own bomes. 


2. Lranslate into English :— 


(a) A proposal of Cyrus. 

‘Evvonoas 0€ 071 ot pos avTov adeaTHnKOTES OVTES T21- 
ciov BafvA@vos Kakas TreicoVTal, VY 7 AUTOS aEel TrapH, 
OUTMS OTOUS TE THY TrOAEMIMY adleL, TOUTOUS exENEVE NEvyELY 
T@ Acoupi@, Kal avTos KnpUKa eTEL WE TPOS aUTOV TaUTA 
NeyovTa, OTL ETOLMOS Ein TOs EpyaSomévous THY yhv éav 
Kal yn AdLKELV, EL KaKELVOS BovAOLTO eav Eepyalec Oar TOVS 
TMV TPOS EaUTOV adEeoTHKOT@Y EpyaTas. KaiTol, Edn, ov 
eV HV Kal OvVy K@AVELY, OXLYOUS TLVAS KWAVGELS. OALYN 
yap €oTl Ywpa 7 TOV Tpos Eue aheoctHnKOTwY’ Eeyw O€ TOA- 


AV AV TOL YHOpPaV EwNV EvEpyoV eivas. 
(6) And old Man’s zeal. 


v 5 > \ ‘ / a 
ay , W YEPale TOVS, VEAVLAS YEVOVU 
Vv ; \ ‘ / / s 
Eepyotot, KEL [47) T@ XPPV@ TTAPEOTL ool, 
+ 9 5 5 bd ~ CG lon f 
éyOpov 0 €7 avopa aTeiye OeoTTOTAV méTA, 
; " / ~w ; 
Kal cupdoveve Kat cvveEaiper O0pwv. 
‘ > ; ; ; a . ‘ 
THY O EevogePHELav EvTVyoUGL meV KAaXOV 
a e a’ f C A n 
TLULAV, OTAV OE TTOAEMLOUS OpaTal KAKWS 


Jer» TUS, OVOELS EMTFOOWY KELTAL VO,LOS* 







































ARTS. 





FACULTY OF 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
GREEK HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
Turnspay, ApRIL 3rd :—4.30 TO 5.30 P.M. 
Answers A and Bto be shown up in separate books. 
A. HISTORY. 


1. At what date was the Treasury of the funds of the Delian Confederacy 
removed to Athens? Indicate, by a narrative of the events of the period 
immediately preceding, to what extent this marked the culmination of 


Athenian power. 

2. Indicate the chief constitutional changes during the ascendancy of 
Pericles. How far were they inevitable and how far the result of deliberate 
policy ? 

3. (a) With what do you associate the following names :—Thasos, Melos, 


Amphipolis, Phormio, Gylippus? Give dates. 
(b) Explain fully the meanings of :—Prytaneia, cleruchy, trierarch. 


B- GREEK LITERATURE. 


1. Briefly compare and contrast the Homeric poems with those of 
Hesiod. 


2. Write a short note on each of the following :—Stesichorus, Phocy- 
lides, Theognis, Tyrtaeus, Xenophanes, Arion, Phrynichus: also Lesbos 


Epinikion, Antistrophe, Megara, Parabasis. 


3. State briefly the main points of contrast between the Ancient and 


vv. 


the Modern Drama. 
THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
GREEK BOOKS. 
Monpay, APRIL 9TH :—MorRNING, 9 To 12, 
Answers to A and B to be shown up in separate books, 


A.—_DEMOSTHENES, PRIVATE ORATIONS. 


1, Translate :— 
(a) Odros yap 76n Kal ypadds twas médpevyer, éd’ ais 
ovdey altus dv eyo ovvdiaBadropat, Kal THS ApXNS 


> , “A t al > ‘ 5 /, _ 
nHuper BHnTEL NV VMELS EME EXELPOTOVHGATE. 








GREEK. L13 


(8) “AAN, @ xarer@rate Botwre, pdrora ev @Y 
TPATTELS TAaVT@Y Tavaal, Ev & apa pr Bovre, éxeivd ye 
mpos A.os reiGou: ratoat [Lev TAUTM Tapex wv Tpayuata, 
Tavoat 0 é€“é cuKohavTav, ayaa 8 bt coin TONS, OvTla, 
TaTHpP yéeyovev. ovdels aTreXavVEL cE GTrb TOVTWY, OVKOUP 
eymrye. aXX’ av per, ak civat 7s aoeh gos, Kal Ta 
Epya aderod trouns, dd€es elvar ouyyevns, av 8 émiBov 


Levys, duxcatn, pOovns, bracdnuns, oo elg ELS ardorpia 


ELTTETWV WS OU TTPODNKOVGLY OUTW vpnaGar 


(y) Kat rovs wév &dXovus tods Savectoudvous Sou tis dv 
eEloTamevous Tov bvT@v: col 8 6 cUuPEBANKOS TOTO 
Teétrovle kal Savetcas TdXravtov Svo aprnKke ctuKohavTn- 
Geis. 


(0) Touti wavtexas dn Kal avatdé&s éotiy od yap wovov 
EK TOU 7 poKkaNneto Gat TOUTOUS Tmapacobvan, TOUTOV 


dé Ly 
eGéXeuv. ANA Kal EK TWAVT@V én ov ETL Wrevdos ¢ OV. 


TLVOS 
yap ever’ étrelOov ; tva vip Al’ adrods KTHTM@MaAl, arN 


ith QS f./ ee, Wee ’ 
alperews Lot 00Gelans n evelv  KopmicacOat Ta €WAaUTOU 


et\Aounv KouicacOa, Kal TadTra MewapTupnTat. 


(€) Ou yap av dnov tév airav AOLKN LATOV TapovTav 
appoty omolws éyKaX@v Tov pev elace to 8 edixd€ero. 

(?) Kai tadr’ érpakev, & avdpes dixactal, oiKav per 
AChnaw, ovans 6 avT@ yuvaikos evGade Kai Tralowr, 
TOV O€ VOMMV TA EcyaTa EeTrLTila TpoTEeFELKOTMY, EL TIS 
olxav ’AOnvnow adXXroge Tol aiTNyHoeELEV 7) Eis TO ATTLKOD 
ETOPLOY ETL O EV TOLOUT@ KALP@ EV @ UM@V OL MeV EV TE 
AoTEL OLKOUYTES OLEWETPOUVTO TA AAdiTAa Ev TH GbEi@, OF 
0 év T@ Ilepacet ev TH vewpiw é€XauBavov Kat oBorov 


TOUS ApTOUS, 


2, A brief note on the meaning of adetvat Kal amad- 
Aaéat, Baxtnpiav phopetv, yAloxpws, SiatTyTal, ecoayyeNria, 
eEoudns Sixn, éxivos, tooTeAns, PWTOS, (7) OTL. 
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B.—ARISTOPHANKS, PLUTUS. 


1. Translate with notes :— 


(a) 


KA. 
(0) XO. 


XO, 
(c) XO, 


(a) 


. 5 y sf 5 “~ ‘ > / / 
ANN’ El TL YAlpELs AVOPOS EVOPKOU TPOT OLS, 

5 \ j ; - + fe > t an ; 

éuot doacov. ILA. Kraew eyworye oot rAEyo. 

Cc ‘ bt4 oC \ ‘ s/f ~ lal 

déyou Tov avdpa Kal Tov Opry TOV Oeod. 

ct \ c / : ¢ “ 5 / Vo) We lanl 

@S TEUVOS OUTITPLTTOS’ al KY Mat O€ GOV HPowoW 


4 


FRG S74 ‘ / ‘ > - 
(ov tov, Tas YoWIKAaS Kal TAS TrEOAS qroGovedt. 
‘ . a \ \ \ / QD 7 & 
év TH TOP@ vuVl AaYOV TO yYpaw“Ma GOV OLKACELD, 
\ QS > vA >. sve rae c CX y ws \ / y ~ aC 7 
ov 8 ov Babdifers ; 0 6€ Xapwv to EvpPodor oF- 
> 
OWL. 


cw 


duappayelns @s moOwy ei Kal puoe KoBados. 


4 val QC 7 > | > & / } 7 a) N ‘N \ eae f 
nets b€ y av Entncouev Opettavedo Tov Kuk- 
AMT A 
7 r ‘4 \ a f / 
PrAnxXOpmevol, TE TOVTOVL TIV@YTAa KaTAAABorTES, 
/ 7 ; r : mA BY, Oe ae } 
Tnpav €xovTa Adyava T aypla OpocEpa, Kpat- 
TANOVTA. 
, 7 a. / 
HyoUmEVOY TOS TpPORaTLoLS, 
> lo ~ 4 / 
elk) O€ KaTadapUovTa Tov, 


7 7 / f / / > m~ 
péyav AaBovTes nMmEevov OPHKiaKoOY EKTUPAWTAL. 


s NX 7 / e \ ¥ CMF 
ampos bé ye TovTOLs avO’ iaTiou MeV EXELY PAKOS” 
avtTt d€ KNLVNS 
« ry / / 4 \ “A \ t/ 
oTiBala cYOLVwWY KOpEwWV MEaTIV, 1) TOVS EVOOVTAS 
Eryelpet’ 
\ \ ” 5 \ 7 ; > \ \ 
Kat hopwov éyew avtl tamntos campov" avTl oe 
ToocKedhanratov, 
/ / \ nw a rw 5 
ALGov eipweyeOn mpos TH xehadry’ citeicVar 6 
AVTL MeV APTOV 
/ \ \ a > 
parayns wTdpOous, avTi dé pwatns pudrrei tox- 
a e / 
vov pahavidar, 


> ‘ \ / ‘ \ ; 
avTt o€ Opavov atrauvov Kehardynv KaTEeayoTos, 


> \ \ / 
QVTL O€ MWAKTPAS 








(e). KA. 


AS SU ee. ee ie aa . CPS ty Se ReeES . 
Mit AKVIS 7i NEvUpal CPPWYVULAV Kal TaUTHY, 


ocan this passage 


ETTELTA TT POS TO TELEVOS HNUEV TOY CO OV 

sf - - 

E€7TEL O€ MNOU®@ TOTAVA Kat 7 o00vuaTa 
j Z j j 


} /) \ Pa ts " 
KAUWCLOUN, TJEAaAVOAS H daia TOV Prov 


LKOS TV 


" a c/ 
oo ‘n ry °°. =: mrs on . 
1 EK ALI U [LE] TOV | LOUTO!]L @WOTTED ¢€ 1 
’ 


. 


‘e - o ; 


‘ 7. —_——~- > —e fo; ‘ — a 
NPOWY O EKATTOS OTLOA0A TAaPEKAaTTUVETO. 


TO Ppeap O EAALOUV MEGCTOY’ at O€ ANHKVEOOL 


MUpPOU YEMOUGCL, TO O UTEPWOV LAV AOOV, 
O&lS O€ TaAGa Kal AOTAOLOV Kal YUT pa 


fu 


XAAKN YEYOvE’ ToVS O€ TrivaKiaKous TOS TAT POUS 


. 


peta a hol ae aan) Ape BES Noa en 

OVS YOUN povs ap YUPAVS TapecO Opav, 

. a ; f jC a ; f 

O ¢ L7TVOS i i YOv NKMEV ExaTTlLYNnS éXehavTivos. 


ct 7 


~ 9 : ie 
oTAaTHPaL O ot GeparrovTes APTLACOMEDV. 
j j pe 


Kat vn At €b AUTOVLEVNY alcboiTd HE, 


; = . * - rG. 4 2) ': (i 
VNTTAaPLOV av Kai daov UTTEKOPICETO. 


. ” > J . - . : 
€7TELT LOWS TO QV ES UTTOOn MATa. 


Re eS Jas Mees ede ot Ss 
iment on othe lollowing passages, noting alterna- 


lings for words underlined :— 


s\ > \ 5 / if \ 7 ; 
Tl AV OVY TO Tpaym ein; TOGEV Kal Tire TPOTT@ 
a 

X pe“UAOS TeTAOUTHK EEAT LVS. 

ava& AtroXXov cat Geol, rot Tis buyn ; 

be piea IT’ ¢¥ Vier , 7 a nt ee : s : BF . 
@ TUULTTAVA KAL Kt DOWVES, OUK APNEETE ; 
ELTTOPOS NK OV ex WMeTtTaX1as TAPAa TNELOTO 

AVOPaATOOLD THY. 

WOpacvPovrAw Atovuciov Eivat Opmotov. 

¢ 3 r ; = ‘ fr ie 
LV UTTOMLVULEVOY TAVTOW OE THS EKKANCLAS. 

e/ / / > / 
OUT@ TOAVHOPO TUYKEKPALal Cal Move. 


\ ; 5 c/ 7 
Val, CKNTTOMAL Y OTaV TUYVO. 





. ~ \ ae fy ‘ / a = 
E€aV Oe OvuUgVUYyOvV AaBa@ TLVa Kat CUKLVOPD, 


LN pynolKaknons, eb ov PvAnvy «catérAaBes. 


8 
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THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
GREEK COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
Monpay, APRIL. 9TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 To 4.30. 

1, Translate into Greek :— 


When the. Athenians were sending an expedition to 
Egypt, Rochios, who worked for hire in a cobbler’s work- 
shop, wished to go, but said he was afraid to leave his wife, 
as she had no other means of support but his pay. _So the 
cobbler offered to pay her during the absence of Rochios 
half of what he would have received. And at the end 
of the month she presented herself and _ received 
fifteen drachmai. Noticing her surprise at this, the 
cobbler asked her whether she considered it too little, 
But she veplied that she would have been quite content 
with ten, for her husband had always told her that his 
wages were two obols a day. “He has cheated me for 
elght years,” she. exclaimed, “and if he does not perish at 
the hands of the enemy, from me at least he shall not 
escape scot-free.” 


2. Translate into Enelish — 
(a) Panie at Athens. 


"Ezretdn O€ tavTa éyeveto, Ileicavdpos Kai Xapixrys, 
ovres pev TOV EntnT@V, SoKovVTEs O ev ExEelYMW TH KXpOVO 
EVVOVOTATOL ElVaL TH ONMw, EXEYOY WS éin TA Epya Ta 
yeyevnMmeva ovK OAlyw@V avdp@v arr’ él TH TOV SHnmou 
KaTAAVeel, Kal yphvat eriCntety Kal un TavoadOat, Kain 
TONS OUT@S OLEKELTO, MOT’ ETrELON THY BourAnV Els TO PoureEv- 


J c ~ > 2 J 5 / tl \ ‘ A " ~ 7 
THPLOV O KHpVE avEiTrOL LEVAaL KAL TO oONMELOV KadeXor, TH av 


a 5 . EET ag \ ? Rig / 57 ¢ ,) ? 
Tw onuel@ 7 meV Hovdr els TO BovAEUTNPLOV EL, OL 0’ ék 























GREEK, 


LL’ 





_ 5 a sf C C a ~s . / , 

THS ayopas epevyor, O€OLOTES ELS EXAOTOS (7) cvAAnbGein. 

errapGeis obv Tols THS TWoEwS KAaKOIS ecoayyeAAe Atoxnrei- 

’ . DE ‘ % f r 2S 7 \ . / ’ 

Ons els THV PovAnyv, hacKkwy eEldévat Tovs TeptKovravTas 
» G3 


‘ ia . a > . \ j ¢ vo 
TOUS EK, OMAS, KAL ELVAL AVUTOVS ELS TPLAKOTGLOUS* ws Oo {dol 
f f 


Kal TE PLT yOu TO TT PAY MAT lL, ENEVE. 
(hy Peleus reproaches Menelaos. 


7, . . F e/ 5 © + ; wv 
TTELT at Ps ; Se | JVENV VAS j j / 
KATELT EKELYNS OVVEeY EXAHV@I OV AOV 
TOOOVC a@poiaas NYaAYVES Wpos [tov 
nv XPV © aToTTVCAaLTA jun) Kiely oopu, 

‘ 2 ; > 5 oy ,-z 5 ~ ; 
KAKHV EPEVPOVT , AXA EaY AVTOV mévELD. 
puta Gov te Oovta nrror eis olKoue AaPetv. 
aXXr’ OV TL TAVTH GOV Ppovnm’ errovpicas’ 
vruyas o€ TONKAaS Kayabas AToXECAS. 
‘ / 

5 4 - yd 5 CA s/ 

TALW@V T aATraLoas ypaus EOnKxas év ddmuois, 
Tohtovs T adelNou Tatépas evyevh tékva. 


“a . 


@V ELS EY) OVETHVOS, av@évrny dé cé. 
plaotTop ws tiv’, és déd0px’ "AyirXr€ws. 
OS OUO0E Tpw@Geis rr Jes éx T potas /LOVOS, 
KANMOTA TEVYN O FV KaXOLOT Tay Mac 


es 5 5 a ‘ ‘a ; > / 
OMOL EKECLOE O€UPO i NYaAVYES TWAartyv. 


THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
GREEK HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
Monpay, Aprin 9th:—4,30 ro 5.30 P.x. 
A and B to be shown up in separate books. 
A. 


1, What was the attitude of Sparta toward the Cyreians on their return to 
Europe ? 


2. State briefly the causes leading to the conspiracy of Kinadon. 








oy 


118 FACULTY OF ARTS. 


3. Write brief notes on:—(a) The Battle of Koroneia. 
6) Konon. 
(ec) Phoibiades. 


(d) The Sacred Band. 


4. Jiscuss the significance of (I) The rebuilding of Messene. 


(II) The Congress at Corinth after Chaeroneia. 


1. Give an outline sketch, with names and dates of the leading writers, of 
the development of Greek Tragedy down to the death of Euripides, What 


fad 


are the special features which distinguish the. dramas of Euripides from 
those of his predecessors ? 
2. (a) Describe the arrangements for the production and judging ef a play 
at the Great Dionysia in the time of Sophocles. 
(6) Summarize the evidence for and against the existence of a stage in 


the Greek Theatre. 


3. What are the main types of style in the Greek orators’? Indicate 


oe. 
the leading differences between Greek and English forensie oratory and the 
reasons for these. What do, you know of the life and work of Andocides, 


Isaeus, Isocrates. 
B.A, ORDINARY. 
GREEK BOOKS. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 12:—MoRNING, 9 To 12. 
(A and B are to be shown up in separate books.) 
A.—PLATO, REPUBLIC. H, TIL, IV. 


1. Translate :— 


r A \ , ~ ; , las ‘ 

(a) Kal é pév av tovtm Te Tporm Rady, devooTroLov 

\ / \ Se 4 Vv 5 vy 4 , - fem 

ylyverat TO Bader, Kai 7) TAVGLS OUT’ AVEU PUMMAaT@D OVTE 

\ c / . \ / ; An \ 4 od > a fa a °° 
ETA pumpaTt@v duvatat avT@v TO avlos apaperolar a 

4 , > me \ ; ,7 s yy y 

av wn, oic0a ola 67 yiyveta, €av TE TIS AAAA YpMpmaTa, 

‘4 77 . \ an \ 0 7 N Oi6 Ebr 

Bdantn éav Te Kal TavTa pn TpoUEepatrevaas. Ovoa, epn- 


of A 1 a / a ie Oe Pare / 
Ore éetTAUTAa Kal yeAota. Totodtoy Toivuy, Hv Oo eyo, uTo 
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. Sty ) - ~ , 1% . /) 
AaDEe KATA OVVALLV epyacer Cat KAL NKLAS, OTE efeXeyoueCa 
TOUS OTOPATLWTAS KAbL ETTALOEVO MEV HLOUGLKY KAL YULVACTLKY?® 
. vs : lon ) s\ ad : ‘e - ef ene : f 4 
LLYVOEV OLOU AAAO LL NX aAVadUAL, 1) OTT @MS 1) ALV O TL KAAALOTa 


“~ ; es * 


PB BY: PE or 3 [age NB ; 
TOUS VOWOUS TELOVEVYTES OECCOLYTO WOTEP Pao?! , LYa VCEVGCO 
~ : ' 


ows avTa@v % do£a yiyvotTo Kal Tepl Sear Kal Trepl TOV 
dArXwv, bia TO THY TE hYoW Kal THY TpOdHY EmiTHdEiaY 
ETVNKEVAL, KAL LY avT@v extrUVat THY Badny Ta pu“paTa 
TavTa, Sewa OvTa exkrAUCEY, 7 TE NOOVN, TravTOS yareoT- 
patov Seivotépa ovca TovTO Spav Kat Kovias, NUTTN TE Kau 
hoBos kal ériOuula, mwavTos aAXov pu“maTos, 


Add a note on oé€&otvTo. 


2. Translate with a note where. necessary :— 


; ; a a TL aye ie 
(a) Ilorepov peXeTnTEov TOVTO TW TAOVTIM Kat APiWTOV 
“ . r \ / ~ \ \ rm 
T AETO@UVT VOC OTPOQDLA TEKTOVLKR? €V Kab TALS 
T® [ MEAETOVTL, 7) VOTOTPOP TEK my pe TALS 
> . CG a“ , = =~, " ~~ Y 
ANAAIS TEXVALS EMTOOLOY TH TPOTESEL TOV VOU, TO OE Dwxkv- 
1S . ASRS. Q 1% 
Aioov TWAPAKEAEULA OVOEV ELTOOLCEL. 


“J 


(6) LloXAXov yap adv, © OS, Ta Opyava nv aéta. 
(C } Atwxaberv. 

(d) ’Erretoav terxewO aor. 

( ¢ "Ev UTOVOLALS TeTroln mevas. 

( f ) “A AAO Ti 

(7) Kuvduvever, 

(h) Ovx« éros twaXdat nO YUVOU TO WredOos Lever. 
(1) KatakXioets. 


7 


> e j a ‘ ’ ) - , \ > 
(i) “Qs Ovy OGLOV GOL OV f{L7) OU BonGeiv, Note on fh7) OU- 


8 Translate :— 


Opevrovtai dé éx pev TaV KpLO@v adrdita cKEevatopmevot, 
éx 5é THY Tupa@V adeupa, Ta wey TeWavTes, TA O€ waEavTEs, 


/ \ v 5 ‘ 7 ; ; 
patas yevvalas Kai apTous emi KaXapMoY TLVa TapaBaXd- 


Ti, 









a 


9 : = | a Se ie Ss 
Bei 


wed 

a) 

| } 

in” ‘ 
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| dmevol 7) bVANA KUOaPa, KaTAaALVEVTES ETL OTLBAOWDY EoTPO- 
f , ‘ / 9.0 7 ae ? / 
! UEVOV MiIAGKL TE KAi LUPPLVGLS, EUMYNTOVTAL AVTOL TE Kal 
T& Wavola. 

4. What is the original subject of Plato’s -Republic and 
for what reason is the argument diverted to a description 
of the Ideal state ? 





¥ B. 
1. Translate and comment on :— 


(a) ovd doTis mapobev HV pméeyas, 
Tappmay@ Opace Bprwv, 
ovoe AEEETaL Tpiv wr, 
Os © éreit’ edu, Tpla- 
KTHPOS OlveTAaL TUX@V. 
Zihva o€ Tu Tpodpoves éerrivikia KraCov 
tevEeTar ppev@v 70 Trav” 
Tov dpovety Bpotovs o6a- 
cavta, Tov TaGe pados 
Gévra Kkupiws eye. 
aotaver 0° év O Urrvw po Kapdias 
LVNOLTHMLwY TOVOS' Kal Tap a- 
Kovtas NAGE cwdpoveiv, 
datpovev dé tov yapis Biatos, 
CEAMA TELVOY MEV”, 


- Mss. T@ 7rafe | Biatws. 


bh / Se / 5] , / 
(6) dos dé tyAérrouTrov oi HvalveTo 
/ / / “ > , 
dpoupa, TA€oV Kalovaa TAY ELPNMEVOV” 
\ 7 c \ lanl 
Aipyny © vTrep Vopyamiv érxn ev paos 
ay ue gly: br Be mete cae! 5 f 
opos T em@ AvyimTAayKToV EELKVOUMEVOV 


” 4 \ \ ly } ; 
atpuve Ceapov my yaTtifecOat Tupos. 


/ ‘3 > ~~ / > ; / 
TeuToval O avoatlovTes aPGov@ pévet 





GREEK, ted | 


drovyos Méeyav Twyeva, Kal VapwviKov 
Top@uov KaTOTTOY TPaV vUTEpParreELW TrpOT@ 
hrEeyoucav, €ot’ Exxnwev, evT’ adbixeTo 
‘Apayvatov aimos, aotuyeltovas axoTas. 


> 


Mss. yapiGeo@at | xatortpov | etT..s.... ELT 


(c) evdnuwov yuap ov Tpére KaKayyerA@ 
yA@oon mlaivey? yopis 7 tin Cewv. 
OTav © ATEVKTA THMAT AyYEXOS TOKE! 
CTUYYW TpOTMT® TTWai“oU oTpAaTOU hépn, 
TONEL MEV EXKOS EV TO ONMLOV TUXELY, 
ToAAovs O€ TOAXODY eEayicbévTas Somer 
dvdpas diumdry pdaotiyt, THY Apns piree, 
Siroyxov atnv, dowwlav Evvwpioa* 


‘ ‘ \ \ ’ 
(d) Kai To pév TPO yenmaT@V 
/ j ; 
KTH lwV OKVOS Paror, 
Cn 7 > 5 > / 
aodevoovas amr €vujLeTpOV,— 
b At ; ~ 
ovK dv TpOTras O0jL0S 
TNHMOVaS YeUoV ayar, 


O93 ? / A 
Ovo ETOVTLOE TKADOS. 


(¢) XO. aunyava dpovridos otepn leis 
éUTAAAMOV MéepL vay 
OTA THATWLAL, TITVOVTOS OLKOU. 
déd0txa 8 buBpov KtvTov dopocpary 
TOV alwaTnpov’ wWaKkas O€ Aye. 
dixnv © ém’ aGdAO TPayLma Onyaver BAaABNS 
mpos adrats Onyavator Moipa. 


2. Write notes on :— 


>” 


~ + c ~ \ “ , 
(a) va & 0 mpaTos Kal TedevTatos Spapor. 
a / / / c xX . 
(b) teivovta twadat ToEor, OTTwS av) 
pnte 1Tpo Kalpov wHnO virép aoTpwv 
BéXos HrOLov oKnrwWerev’ 
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O95 


sf G C ; ad > i = ra ! 
(c) nvEw Ceois detcas av WO EpodELY TAOE. 


‘ 7 : +) 1] ; | ant a 
Oo. Wiscuss U lOllowing Ms. reaagings :-— 
j \ - 7 > e~ ; sS &S ; = 
(a) OUK aV-y EAOVTES Ql Gis av Gavoyev QV 
\ éAV] CS «a 


h\ 48) SB, eRe S\ if? Re C 
(6) QAL Tapa K Mavopov NAG AVAPG LOS 


. ; ~ 5 J 
(Cc) yaipw* TeGvavat O ot UKET AVTE Epo Geois 
, , v7sy ¢ . ; 4 ‘ 5 
(d) eGpeirev O0€ A€oVYTA OLVLV 00 LOLs ines 
oUT@S GVnO hiACMACTOP. 


. sa" ‘ , . ~ oo ; ) 7 5 , 
(ec) ovd€ TO” 0pG0dah TaVvePELLEvaY avayeLy 


> 


7 > he ey » ft wm > A / 
LEUS AVT ET AUVOEV eT apbrNapeta \ V. io evrAaPeia). 
d > 4 
a. 5 oun al ao r ~ \ 
(f) ovK« oLdev ola yAWoOoa pLaNnTHS KUVOS 
\ ; o ; Cy 
NéEaca Kal KTE\VaTA PalLopovous oiKHV 


a a, Ree 2 / fe én / 
aTnS NaUpatov TEVEETAL KAKH TUX. 


B.A. ORDINARY. 
GREEK COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT, 

THURSDAY. APRIL 12TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4,30, 

1. Translate into Greek :— 

The action began by the Roman cavalry erossing the 
Siris, and driving back a squadron of the Thessalian horse, 
the remainder of which, with the elephants, were yet in 
rear. The main body of the Romans, inspirited by this 
success, followed across the bed of the river to assail the 


phalanxes, But they could make no impression on these 
solid masses ; the Principes took the place of the Hastati, 


and the Triarii succeeded to the Principes, in vain, Lae- 


vinus then ordered up his cavalry to attack the phalanxes 





: 
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It) flank. But they were melt by the W h le body of Thes- 


salian horse, supported by the elephants. The Romans 


had never before seen these monstrous animals, which in 


their ignorance they ealled ‘“ Lucanian oxen: their 
} 2-9 : . } " . : we P 
horses would not-tace bLnoem. and calloped DAackK affrighted 


AMON? the infantry. Pyrrhus now led his whole line fOor- 


ward, and the rout was general. 


2. Translate into Enelish :-— 


(a) AAA. @ MaAKAPLE, Opa pl ) aAXO a Ain) kB yevvatov Kat TO 
- t PUT ea eae SAN ae a S et eg ; antes . 
a yal OV 7) TOU OWCELV TE KAI awlecbat. NOV Yap TOVTO KEV 


~~ wy. 


PO O?7]1 OTTOO OV O€ XPOVOV, rOV We 6 OS ar nO aS avopa EATEOV 
reerk oi is Sa PP spy Mp he Pe Pe ~~ f vos ECOL TOUTOMY 
COTL KQaAL Ol DLAOWVUY1)TEOV, AAA CTT LTVPEWaAVTA TEPL TOUTWI 
T@ Jew Kt TTLOTEVOAVTA TAL YUVALELY, OTL T nV él MapMeviv 
OVO aV €ElS EK puyot, TO €7Tb TOUTWM OKETTTEOVY, TLV AV T POT OV 


TOUTOV OV MEAAOL YpOVOY PlwYal WS aploTa APlwn, apa 


c d ; ? e ? fe & . \ 
ECOMOLWY AUTOY TH TOALTELA TAUTYH EV 1) AV OLKNH, KAL VUV O€ 
Apa OFL CE WS OLLOLOTaATOV yiyver Oat Tw On A@ T@ \@n- 
VAL@MV, EL LEXAELS TOUT@ T POT PtANS elval Kal peya Oovvao"™ 


Vat €v TH TOKE TODO Spa Ef COL AVOLTEAE. Kal Emol. 


(0) Qs 0 oF ev aiytaXe Trovunxet KDA Caracons 


5 5 e/ 


OPVUT €TAGCOUVTEPO?D, Ledupov UTO KLUNOAVTOS’ 
TTOVT@ [LEV TE TP WTA KOPUCO eTatl, avuTap ETTELTAa 

ied pe Se ner fees a ee ‘ Sepia 
YEPT@ pynyvuuEevoy pmeyara Hpeuet, audi 0€ T aKpas 
KUPDTOV LOV KOpPUMOUTAL, aATOTTVEL O AAOS a A ae 

i 4 
@S TOT €TAaAGCC ITEP Al Aavawyv KLYUVYTO parayyes 
V@ LEMEWS TO NE(LOVOE, K €XEVE O€ OLTLY EKATTOS 


‘9 


- ; 's ; / . . ov y xc J 
NYyELOVwWV' OL 0 AXXAOL aAknV taoaV (OVE KE Hains 
TOocOV Naov eTrEed Oat EyovT év aTtHPecw avdny), 
TlLYH OCELOLOTES ONMAaVTOPAaS’ augdl O€ TACLY 


4 


TEVYEA TOLKLA’ EXAMTE, TA ELMEVOL ETTLYOWVTO. 








=~ 
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B.A. ORDINARY. 
GREEK HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


THurspay, APRIL 12TH :—AFTERNOON, 4.30 TO 5.30. 


re 


1. Show on a sketch-map of the Greek world (includ- 
ing Magna Graecia) (a) the great racial divisions, (b) the 
results of the battle of Coronea, (c) the arrangements of 


the Athenian allies for purposes of taxation. 


9, Which do you consider the six most Important battles 
In Greek history down to the d-ath of Alexander (exclud- 
ing Coronea)? Describe them briefly, giving names of 


commanders, and dates, and indicating their results, 


2 What were the chief Athenian sources of revenue ? 
Explain what is meant by the terms AyTtoupyia, émidoass, 
avrTvdoois. Give some account of the history of (a) the 


Tribute, (b) the Trierarchic system. 


4, (a), Give an outline of the suevessive stages In an 
Athenian law-sui‘, Explain érwfedrta, ampootaciov 
ypadn, eEovAns Sikn, eOvva, eicayyedia, Aywov aTipyTos, 
avOuTr@mpmocia, OLaLTHATNS. 

(b) Date this paper in the Athenian style (year, mouth 
and day), assuming the Greek months to correspond 
exactly with the English. 


5. Mention the chief points of difference between a 


tragedy of Shakspere and one of Aeschylus or Sophocles. 


6. Trace the development of the idea of immortality in 


Greek Literature down to the time of Aristotle. 





— 
bo 
eS | 


HONOUR GREEK, 
THIRD YEAR CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
Tunspay, 10TH ApRin:—MorNINnG, 9 To 12. 
A and B to be shown up in separate books. 
A. 


l. State the provisions of the chief Leges Agrariae at Rome, giving 
dates. 


4. Trace the causes, progress and results of the Social War in Italy. 


&. Write a short sketch of the reforms of Caesar. 
4. What offices were monopolised by Augustus ? 


5. Characterise the successive stages in the development of Hlegiac 


Poetry at Rome. 


6. Virgil is essentially a religious poet. Adduce evidence of this, 


~I 


Characterise the leading features of the style of Juvenal 


8. Distinguish the terms Asianism and Atticism, as applied to oratory. 
B. 


1. Give some account of the events which led to the battle of Marathon 


2. Indicate the chief elements of weakness in the position of Athens 


at the opening of the Peloponnesian War. What was the policy of Athens 
during the first period of the war? What revolts of allies had occurred 
down to the sending of the Syracusan expedition ’ How far does the 
history of the Peloponnesian War foreshadow the ultimate success of 


Philip f 


3, With what events are the following names associated? Give dates, 
Mantinea, Oenophyta, Onomarchus, Ithomé, Amyrtaeus, Kuagoras. 


Abydos, Nemea, Sphodrias, Hubulus, Philocrates. 


4. Give instances of celebrated Greek authors who were also generals, 


indicating the actions in which each fought and their result. 


5. What is meant by the Homeric Question? Collect indications which 
have been thought to show, (i) that a considerable interval of time 
separated the poets of the Iliad from the time of which they wrote, (ii) 
that the Iliad, as we have it, cannot be the work of a single man, (iii) that 


the historical Agamemnon did not reign in Peloponnese. 
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6. Contrast the speeches in Thucydides from the standpint of 


Oratorical style, with the orations of Demosthenes or Isocrates. 


7. What are the leading characteristics of the style of Plao? To 


what extent are they due to the nature of his subject-matter ? 


Tuurspay, APRIL 12TH :—Mornin@G, 9 To Lz 
A.—SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE. 
1, Translate :— 
(a) PY. Kal d) Aéyw cot, TOV VEeKpOV TIS apPTIMS 


6 a Was f 5 e3% v € K a fi xX ) . O ria / 
- j > j p 


/ - / . L. > ; ih / rid yp! e\ ’ 
KOVLY TAAVVAS KaDpaYylLaTEVTOAaS a V¥P?. 


> 


KP i. iv J / ; a na 5 ‘ LNBs. / LISA 
KP. ti his 3 Tis avdpav nv 0 TOAMHOAS TAOE 5 
: . ® 5 ~ 5 s/ val i. 5 
DT. ove 010° Exel Yap OVTE TOV YEVHOOS HY 
A oS > S / | / / g\ ie] 
TANYM > OV OLKEXANS ex Bon oTudr0s & 7] 
Kal Yépoos, ap WE OVO’ em a&ev eV? 
iA XEP US « PP 42 FUYU TT 1) MA MeV?) 
a 5 ~ 3 ” 's / 5 
TPOYXOLTLY, AAN Agnpos, ovpyaTns TLL HV. 
or ‘3 ¢ lal ¢ \ a ; 
OTTMS 0 OT PWTOS YMLV NKMEPITKOTIOS 
Q 


deikvucl, Tact Pavdpa dvoxXEpES TApHY. 


¢ 


\ \ Mi / "& ty A \ A 
O MeV yap NDPAVLO'TO, TULONPNS. MEV OV, 


\ \\ 9 bt ; f tay > an / 
ETT? O MYOS PEVYOVTOS WS ETTNV KOVIS. 


* - yc , e ~ 7 » WY 
(b) XO, evodalmoves oict KaKwV aYEVTTOS aL@v. 
@ \ >» a } / / ” 
ols yap av ceéto On Heolev d0jL0S, aTAS 
>a4 > / al bs) \ a 4 
ovoev EAXXELTTEL, YEVEAS ETTL m1) Gos EPT OV’ 
ev / / aw / ef 
Of0L0OV WOTE TOVTLALS oldua SueTVOOLS OTL 
= ink Sha akaae f oe 
@Opynacaow epeSos vpaXdov er Lopauyn Tas, 
eT RN / \ 1A \ 
KUALvoeL Buoccobev KeXatvay Oiva, Kab 


iN f / / > a b / 
SUTAVEMOL OTOV® SPEMOVTLY AVTLTANYES CKTAL, 


; a ee \ ” > \ , 
(¢c) arr’ avdpa, Kel Tis H Todos, TO wavOavev 
/ 5 > ‘ CA \ \ ” 
TOA’ aicypov ovdEer Kal TO My TELVELY AYLY. 





(¢) 


() 


) 


tent 9 


(a) 


(6) 
(<) 


(d) 
(e) 
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op as Ji TT ap a pelOpo.ce VELLAPpOIS oca 


- 


6 € 7 C POV v7 TELKEL, KN@V as WS EK OWCETAL’ 

“5 > > ; , . j 
Ta O AVTLTELVOVT QAUTOTTPEMVY aTrOoXNAUTAaAL, 
AaUTWS O€ VAS boTIS EYKPAT?) TO00a 


TELVAS VITELKEL ANOEV, UITTT LOIS KATW 


OT pe Was TO NoLTroV TeX MLaclW vavTir NeT as. 


Tapa 0€ Kvavedv TreNaryet: ¢ dud0pas adds 
axtat Boor optat nO o & )PNKG: OU = Ua 
~ahpve nNOoagos, iy’ a YX Tr OP Wis “Apns 
diccotc! Diveidais 

eldev apaTtov EX.KOS 

tTuprwlev €& ayplas Oapwapros, 

aNaov a NaATTOpOLoLY Ouparev KUKXOLS, 
apayPevtav i’ aimarnpais 

VElDET OL Kal KEPK LOWY aKmalo iv. 

TALOOS me caivel bOdryryos. arr, TT POO TON, 
iT ATOOV wKEIS, Ka} TAPACTAVTES 7 Tape 
abe lonaal’, ap Lov YOLATOS ALGoonrr aon 
Oup TES TT POs AUTO oTOMOD, €l TOV Aijmovos 


bGo yyov TUVINL’, i) Oeoicr KNETrTOMAL, 
Comment on:— 


> 
KireokAX€a Mev, WS Aen Yovet, suv oiky 
xpno eis OvKala Kal VOUM, KaTa x Govos 


Expuvre (so Mss. ) 


ovo. 0 ev AAANHAOLCLWW EppdGouv Kakol, 
durak eNeyyov hvrAaKa. 


AN. 6mas 6 ¥’ Atons TOUS Vomous TovToUs Tobe:, 
KP. arn’ ovY 0 YpnaTos TW KAKO Aaxeiv icos 


teav, Led, Stvacw ris avopav trepBacia KATATYOE $ 


Kat o ovT’ aBavarar Pv&iuos oddels.. . 





a 
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(f) émictdperba 5 €& OTov NevEnY ey@ 
,r Oo ; / Va 
THVO ex perXains audiBarrAopmal Tpixa, 
> 4 > > \ ay 5 / - 
(4h Tw TOT avToV Yrevoos €S TrOALY AaKELD, 
\ a » > rod ‘ ~ rn 
(g) Kal TavT erravveis, Kat doKels Trapecxalety (SO Mss.) 


(i) Tid éoTiv av KAKLOV 7 KAKOD €TL 3 (so Mss). 
B.—THUCYDIDES VI. 
1. Translate and explain :— 


(a) vov péev yap Kav €dXOoev tows Aakedatmovioy Eexac- 
TOL AYpLTL, ExelvwS O OUK ELKOS apyHY éerl apyhY oTpaTED 
Cal’ @ yap av TPOTH THY NuETEpaY peTAa [leXo7rovynctov 
abéAwVTal, ELKOS UTO TOV a’TaY Kal THY oheTépay Ova TOU 
avtov KabaipeOnvar. Hypds & av ot éxet “EXAnves wadoTa 
wev extrem Any Levol Elev, E& 47) AdiKoipeOa, errerta O€ Kai €& 
Se(Eavres THY Stvapuy 6’ GXiyou aTrérOotmev (Ta yap dia 
arelorou madres iopev Oavpwalopueva, Kal Ta TEipay NKLoTa 
THs Oo&ns SovTa). 


\ \ j ; ‘ \ ~ ¥ / 
(b) wal vouloate veoTnTa mev Kal yHpas avev adAndov 
~ \ ; ¢ wn Cc \ , wn \ _ \ ‘ 
pnoev dvvacbat, opov dé TO Te HadAOV Kal TO METOV Kal TO 
’ ry A \ ; yg ; / \ \ 
Tavu axpiles av Evyxpabeyv padiot’ av toyvetv, Kab THY 
rx 3\ ; . ’ ¢ : ‘te jie / - Q / mete Ty y n> ¢ Dv 
TOL, aV pMeV Novyacn, TplirecUal TE AUTNV TEPL AUTH 
/ Ce, SP \ / , 
@oTep Kal GAO TL, Kal TavTwY THY emLoTHMHY Eeyynpa- 
> Y f Q \ > \ / / \ > 
cecOat, ayoufoméevny € alel TpocAnWeo Oat Te THY EmTrel- 
\ \ 5 4 > ; > ld al / 
play Kai TO apuverGat ov AOY@ AX’ Epy@o wadAovV Evrnbes 
EEELV. 
$ f— “4 / nr 5 \ e/ d f 
(c) EvvéBy 5é mpds te ohAaS adTovs dua Epiv yeveoOat, 
~ Ce f \ ; \ , vm 
@ TIS ExaoTOS TpodeTAayOn, Kal és Tous adXAOUS — KAAHVAS 
5 i~ ee _ ; a ~ ld / | 
érloeELy wAXXOV elKacOHvat THS Suvauz@s Kat EEoVaLAS 7 
r 


> \ . / / 
ETL TOAEMLLOUS TapacKEUNDY. 


(d) tovs te otpatnyovs Kal ddiyous Kal avToKpaTopas 


n e 4 fa \ > / 5 lal \ e/ 9 \ 7 7 = 
yvpnval eXk€o0al KAL OMOTAL AUTOLS TO OPKLOV 7) PNY EATELV 
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Vv es A > f 
APYELV OTN AV ETLOT@VTAL’ OUT@ yap & Te KpuTTtec Oat Set 
LaANXKOV av ore yeo@at Kai TaXXa KaTa KOC MOV Kal aq? TPO 


bebe TOS Ti TAPACK evac Ojvat. 


5 a \ n , a %. j A “ 3 t A 
(¢) AvayKatov Tepi Ths éuns oraPorHs mpatov és iuas 
; - ey ‘ rn ‘ ‘ ~ / ; , 
€LITELVY, LVA bh 1) Yelpo 'TQaA KOLA T@ UTTOTTT@ MOU axpoarna de, 3 
/ 
TOV O E“LwWY TpoyoVeY THY Tpokevlay buaV KaTd TL & YKXN- 
Ma ATELTTOVT@V AUTOS eym@ TAL avadauBdavev eepdrevor 


UULaAS aAXa TE Kal TEDL THY CK [lvUxXov Evyuc opay. 
i Mor 


Comment on :— 


(a) eTer TWéeuTT@ meTa Lupakoveas oixicbeicas Aecovth 
VOUS. . .OLKLCOUGL. 


, 


(0) ad\dws Te Kei Evetaow ai Toreis hoPnbeicat 


(so Mss. ). 


vO 


" 4 > vy 
(C) dca pwévtot Hdn Soxeiv AUTW, TplnpEecty ovK éXaTCOV 


v ¢ 
1 EXATOV TEVETEM Eval. 


(da) ata Oave wevos AUTOUS peya Tapa Bacinrer Aapei@ 


dvvacb al. 


(€) ameNOovtes és Naéov xat Opaxas kal cTAaUvpoLaTa 


TWepl Ta oTPAaTOTEOOV TOLNTAMEVOL QUTOD dvexetwalov 


(so Mss.) 


(f) Kat TO pév SexarreOpav TPOTELYLT MA AVTAYV aipodot 


Kal dverrdpOnaav, avrov Sé tov Kirov Niklas Ovex@AUCED, 


3. How did the Athenians first establish themselves 
at Syracuse ? 
C.—PLATO, SELECTIONS. 


1. Translate and explain, with reference to the context 


in each case :— 


(a) Té dai; Av S eyo ovderi eeotw adbrods rérrew~ 





aN 
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“€ ‘ 4 4 oe, b / fm Id 3 5- , 
Kat para, epn, T@ opeokoum. AovrA@ ovTt i) eXevO Epa ; 
of é L y; ‘ 
A TK Ld } K \ Sc sy, ; c. m 7 ds As ye Qn oueet q " ? 
OV s/ OD, E71). Nab OOVAOV, WS EQLKEV, 1) YOUVYTAt 7] Epl TrELOVOS 


>\ ‘ x i, Dal EES AP ad Pia =v Seem: a \ ! 
7) O€ TOV VIiOV~, Kal ETT LT PETTOUG L TQ €AVTWYV wadAov 7) COL, 


\ 3” So cf oa 2) if Per : es \ . o / 
Kat €WOL TOLELY O TL PO NeTal, TE O€ OLAKWAVOVGL. 


os 5 a d 
a 


s ) ; ~ ; SES 717) rTT" 7 5 ‘fy ; yi ~ } 4 of : Po 
(Db) TEMS McV OVUV TAPEeVEl E! Ty) VL AVTEYOLEVOS TEV 


, OS \ ‘S \ 
——.. 


Cc / a a bi spe | 2 ee Spi Ps aa 13 Joe td ay : 3 ~ . - , 

OO PaTOS €7i el O¢€ O7) fi APT) MEL PE i U0 7) L QVUS i HV Vavuy Kat €7T€0- 
5 ‘ nw QC / u >. ; 5 5 ; b , \ > ; 2 \ ~*~ 

TQ avTOoVv TOV OOPATOS EY OMEVOD, HnDLEL TO OOPU OLA THS 

NELPOS . EWS AK POU TOV OTUPAKOS aVTENABETO. 

| 4° 


eANHTE, Kab 


“ > Rees eae AE be , = RAC. +> 4S ; > 
(c) AVaCGa yopou OLEL K ATNHYOPELV, @ mire 


7 


e/ I - 4 rer = S - r oe — - > . ; ~ 4 7 , A 
OUTM KATAMPOVELS TMVOE KAL OLEL AUTOUS ATTELPOUS Ypaupd- 
i fj 
= er > IN 7 rad . 93 be ; 5 ; 
TWV ELVAL, MOTE OVK ELOEVaL OTL TA Avataryopou biBALa TOV 
- v. - / : f -< _ 7? a ae we, ‘ z ; 
KAalopeviou yémel TOUT@Y TOV NOY@Y 3; Kal ON KaL Ol VEOL 
TAaVTa Tap €ov poavlavovetr, a €&ecTtiv evloTe, ef Tavu 
> PRS a Re AN Ge Oe NL Apt Ot f ~% : 
TOAAOV, COPAY MNS EK TNS OPKNTTPAS TPlLAMLEVOLS BOKPATOUS 
KATAYENAY, EAV TPOTTOLHTAL EaVTOV Elval, AAAwWS TE Kal 
e/ 4 v 
OUTWS ATOTTA OVTA. 
t {2 ey Of Wey 9 } £ p / 
(d) Kat ovT@ meV KaQapol aTraXAaTTomEevot THS TOD TO- 
5 / * ec x \ > f Ns \ f + ; 
Matos APpoovyns, WS TO ELKOS, META TOLOVTWY TE ecopneba 
\ r Wivu 2 5 > ‘aun a ‘ ’ Piss a Ne 
Kal yvooouela Ou NuUM@Y avVT@V TAY TO eLNLKPLVES’ TOUTO 
5 \ 4 \ 5 / \ f ~ \ nan > | / 
éotivicas 70 dAnO&. ur) Kabap@ yap Kalapod épartecba 


\ , ) \ > 
fun ov Cewttov 7. 


\ / a — , .) / / 
(e) € yap eGéXeL TIS THY DWOKPATOVS AKOVELY NOyar, 
‘a 3 / va \ nr an \ , / 
davetev av Tavu yedolol TO TPWTOV? TOLAVTA Kal OVOMATA 
\ eLy 3 py ae / ~ / PS / 
Kal pnuata éEw@bev TreptayTréexovTat, ZaTupov 01) TWA 
Rd a / Vv 5 / V4 \ 4 
vBpictov dopav. dvous yap xcavOnrlous NEyEel KaL YAaNKEAS 
\ \ \/ \ ‘2% \ r 
tivas Kal cxvToOTOmous Kal Bupooddvas, Kai det Ola TOP 
> rn \ , e 7 \ > / 
AUTOV TaUTA haiveTat REYELY, WOTE ATELPOS KAL AVONTOS 


bf an s\ a ; / 
avOpwros Tas av TOV NOyY@V KATAYEAATELE. 


(f )i Orav S€ 84 wpos daira Kal érl Oolvnr twos Kpav 


¢ \ c ; c a , hI 7 of 
UTO THV VTOVPAVLOV arrioa TOPEVOVTAL TPOS AVAVTES 707. 
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Ta LEV Geav OXN MATA tlooppoTT@MS EvINVLaA OVTA DQAOLWS 


TT OPEVETAL, Ta 0€ AAAa pmoyis” Boe yap 0 THS KAaAKNS 


5 > 


° , 5 ~ r 7 ) “ y " 
L777 OSs METEV OV, eT t TY)V YY PeTT@V TE KA VPapvVO?r, w@ [Ly 


KaANaS 7» TED PAMMEVOS TMV NVLOYOD. 


lL. (a) Into what sections 13 the Apology divided ? 


Summarize the arguments. 


(b) What do the Laws say to Socrates in the Crito ‘ 


5, How does Plato use :— 


AXNXAO TL, KLVOUVEVM, ETTLOTATNS, ETLELKOS. 


CLASSICAL HONOURS—THIRD AND FOURTH YEBARS, 
SOPHOCLES, (Ediupus Coloneus, 
SATURDAY, Marcu 3lst:—Morwninc, 9 To 12. 
|. Translate and comment on :— 
(a) OI. ap’ av tis avt@ Topmos €& VMa@V MOXOL ; 
FE. ws mpos ti X€Ewy 7) Kataptvowy model ; 
Ol. as dv wpocapKxa@y ouikpa Kepoavn peya. 


L and others ap’ ody. Land others poroe, 


} ; 4 / ; ’ cea an O 
(0) ciynoomai Te KaL ov ps €& OdOD TrOda 
xpirrov Kat’ adoos, THVS’ Ews av exuala 
f / 5 “ , ‘ a. f lal 
Tivas Noyous épovow. év yap T@ waleiv 


v . ‘- A , 
EVETTLY NUAALELA TWV TTOLOUMEVOV. 


(c) XO, ovdevi poipidia Tiots EpyeTat 
@v tpoTa’n TO TiveLv’ : 
avrata 0 aTaTals €Tepacs ETEpa 3 
TapaBarropmeva Tdvov, ov yaply, avTioid@ow 


EVEL. 
‘ 
) 





> 








(da) 


(e) OL. 


a] 


(7) 


ay) 


FACULTY OF ARTS, 


A 3 / : 3 / $ ¢ / 
OU ONT , ETEL TOL THY MEV aUTLY’ NMEepaV 
Cc / > Whe / ad CO ts 
omnvik éCer Gumos, HodtoTrov O€ mot 
\ oe > \ 4 oF f 
TO KaTOaveiv HY Kai TO AeveOHvaL TéeTpOLS, 
A Vv ; as 3 = 
ovdels EpwT és TOVd éhaiveT @hEXOV" 


S35 ? 


Xpovew ©, OT On TAS O Lox Gos WY TWETOV, 
7 \ ‘ 5 it 
capavlavov tov Ovpov exdpapmovTa Mot 
j ‘ na \ ‘a / 
MeLC@ KOAATTHV THY Tply HuapTnUeVOY, 
bent tadtawhi ca’ oe y Nay ; - ys 
TO THVLK ON TOUTO MEV TONS Bia 
/ , 5 3 ~ , c gs A 
NNAUVE KL EK YS KpovLoV, ol 0 Errwmdeneiy, 
Ol TOU TATPOS TW TaTpl, OvvamEvor TO Spav 
’ > J 5~ 5 / lon 
ovk nOéAncav, AAX’ Errous TULKpOD YapLV 
a ae > § ay ; 7 > / 
pvyas cdi ew Trayds HrAwOmNY del. 
Mss, €pwros Trove’ 


Lae. A and most Mss. éyo. 


> at / 

edeEaunv 

a a / - pyee, \ ms ; 
OWPOV, 0 uNTTOT Eyw TaXAKapoLos 


’ / 
ermpeAnaas oreos e&eX ea Oat. 


éativ © oiov éyw yas “Aclas ovK émaxova, 

ovd é€v Ta peyara Awpiii vacw Iédoros rewrore 
Bractov 

PuTevm’ ayEelpwrToyv avtorro.oy, 

eyyeov do8nua saiwr, 

0 Tade OadrdrAEL wey.oTa Yopa, 

yXavKas TravooTpodou huvrAXov éXaias’ 

TO MEV TLS Ov VEeapos OvdE ynpa 

gvVVAl@V ddwceEL YEpt Tépaas* _ 0 yap aley oper 
KUK AOS 

Aevacet viv Mopiov Aros 

ya yAaveaTis “AOadva. 

arrov 0 aivov yw waTpoTrodE TADE KPATLCTOY, 

d@pov TOU peyadou da‘wovos, elreiv, YOovos a’yn- 


a péeyloTon, 
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bid Vv 5 7 
EVLTTTOV, EVITM@XNOV, evedrXracaor. 
@ Tat Kpovov, ov yap viv exs 
IS9 _# ” “he: Q 7 
TOO €lOAS AVYNL , avaé Ilocedar, 
\TTOLOLY TOV AKETTHPA YaNLVOV 
TPWTALTL TALTOE KTiDAS ayuLats. 
. Cs 5 7 LA 5 r , 4 yf 
a 0 €UNPETMOS EKTTAYA aAXrLa YEpol TrapaTTTOmeva 
/ 
TAaTa 
OpwoKel, TOV EKATOMTFOOM@Y 
Nnpynd@v axorXovdos. 
Mes Tre 7H} Se Te ANC ! <j ty Opa | 
Mss. ovre veapos ovte ynpa onmaivey | eioatev opar 
ELTELY AVY NMA, 


Give a metrical scheme of this passage, 


(g) XO. o Eetvos, ovak, ypnotos: ai d€ cupdopai 
aUTOU TravwreEs, aEtat 6 apvvabeiy. 

OH. ar1Is AOyov" ws ot ev €EELpyacmevor 
oTrevdovaly, mets © ot TaGorTes EoTaper. 

KP. ti dn7’ auavp@® dwti rpootdcces Toeir : 

®H. oadod KATAPY ELV THS éxel, TOuTrOY O epe 
yopeiv, tv’, eb wey €v TOTrOLaL TOTO’ EYELS 
TAS Traldas Huiv, avTos exdelEns Emol. 


Mss. €€nptracpeévor (vy. 1. nv) | mratoas n LOV. 


(h) XO. dors Tod mdéovos pépovs yvpnter Tov peTpiov 
TAPES. 

Swe, ckatoovvav durAdoocwy év éuol KaTadnrOS 
EoTal. 

ere TOAAG meV al wakpal apépar KaTeGevTo 87) 

AUTrAS eyyUTEpwW, TA TEpTroVTa © OvK av idols OTFOD, 

OTay TLS €F WAEOV TETH 

Tov d€ovTos* 0 0 émixoupos icoTéXEOTOS, 


i - e/ ~ > > ; 
Aidos OTe moip’ avuméevatos 











~a 
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Vv ” ] f 
ahupos axopos avatréednve, 
Gavaros és TeXeuTav. 


Mss. tov @éXovTos. 


(i) XO. vea rade veoOev ArXGE por 


Kaka PapvTotua Tap araov Eévov, 
/ a ‘ / 
él TL MOLPA MN KLYYKXaveL. 

n \ . 5 f Cc } 4 , 
paTtav yap ovdév akiwpa Saimover exo hoacat. 
Opa opa TavT’ ae ypovos, oTpéepwv pev EreEpa, 

‘4 OA 23 > = We , fe ¥ 
Ta O€ TAP Nap avis avEwY ava, 


Mss. patrny yap | ypdvos, érrel pev Erepa, 


a Lal: 


(i:)  émrel 6€ travtos eiye SodvTos Hdovny, 
KOUK HV ET ovdEev apyov ov édiero, 
KTUTHoE wev Levs yOomos, ai 5 mapbévor 
piynoav ws nKoveav’ és 8€ youvata 
TATPOS Tecovcal KNatov, ov’ aviecaV 


7 b ] \ ms 4 / 
STEPV@V APAaYLOuvs ovoe TT A [LN KELS yoous. 


2. Discuss the following Mss. readings :— 


(a) Kat wn Geovs timavTes eita Tots Peods 


Molpas Trovetobe undapas. 


(b) piv pev yap avrois hv épis Kpéovti re 
Opovous éaabat pndé ypaiverOar roru. 
(c) éav yap vets, & Edvor, O6AnTE pov 
Tpo oTatot Tais ceuvaior Snmovyots Oeais 
arKnv tovetaGar. . . 
Lin pot 
I pos rates tails A ovv taicd. Tais. 


j , \ rp A i ; 
(d) ovos veapas VEOTOKM@ LAAA@ AaBov. 


4 ” U > > , v v \ \ 
(e) NVEYKOV KAKOTAT, @ Eévot, NVEYKOV AK@YV MEV, Geos 


iOTO. 
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Troutwy 8 avOaipetov ovoer. 
: , C ' ." \ ‘ / , 7S 
(In strophe oevoy pev TO Tarat KEeLpmevoY NON 
j a na 8 3 / 
KAKOV, @ EElv , ETTEVELPELV.) 

on v ; j ty , 
(f) Kat yap adXovs ehovevoa Kal aT@XEGAa. 
- a G5 . o > 
(g) TWacad 0 OPMaTAL KAT 

. ; 7 

aUTUKTNpLa Parapa TOMY 

aALBacls. 

; y) ~ AA 
In strophé trpoomoA@y Kvporrioay, 

/ » 3 i : ; > A ; 

Ev0 Olfal TOV EY PELAV AV (v. l. operPaTav) 

Ona€a ). 
(h) ws evt’ av TO veov Trapy Kovmas adpoovvas DhEepwov 

(v. Ll. @epor) 
; - v< j / v 

Tis TAAYXON TodvMOKOOS EEW ; TIS OUKAMATMY EVE 5 
(‘) dds wor YEPOS ONS TidTLY apyatay TEKVOLS, 
8. Discuss (a) the successive positions of Oedipus at the 


orove, (b) the locality of the rescue. 


4. Mention the oracles and legends alluded to in this 


play. 


CLASSICAL HONO JRS—THIR) AND FUURTH YEARS. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
FripAY, APRIL 61TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9. 
A.—THIRD AND FUURTH YEARS. 

c Qs ¢ / ) ‘ / 4 / ? \ 
(1) ‘Os & ore karrpiov apd Kuves Barepol tT atfnot 

cevwvta, 6 66 T clot Babeins éx Evroyoto, 

Onywv NevKOV OSOVTA META YLapTTHAL yevUToLW" 

- ‘ Ca / ; > ‘ ‘ Ww s 7 , / 

appt 6€ T aicoovTal’ val O€ TE KOLTOS 0dOVYTOV 


/ J c dé / y Se ; >/ . 
yiyveTat’ ol O€ MEVOUGLY adap, CELvOY TEP EOVTA 








“a 


ey, 
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ws pa tor aud’ ’Odvoja Ari dirov éaoevorro 
Tpe@es* “O d€ rpa@rtov wév atrvpova Aniomirny 


” > e/ a ; / > fos r 
ouvTaceyv Mov UrrepUev errddpmevos o&éi Soupi. 


(2) XO. ov tas Gedy dxayrrov dpéva kal Bpotav 
ayes, Kuper ovv & 
0 TOLKLAOTTEpOS audiBarov 
@KUTAT@ TTEPO. 
TOTaTal O emt yatav evayntov 0 
aNpupov el TOVTOV. 
Géryer 0 "Epos, @ pwatvopeva Kpadia 
TTavos epopuLacy 
ypvoohans, prow 
OPETKO@V TKUNAK@Y 
TeAayiov O ooa Te ya Tpédet, 
Tav’ Adios aiOopuevav dépxerat, 
avopas Te’ ouutravtwy bé 
Bacirnida Timav, Kump, 


nw / f 
TOVOE “OVA KpaTUVELS. 


‘ id a 4 x>QO9 c 5 / a ¢/ 
(3) vpav d€ ovd’ % ameiplia tocodTov relretat boov 
TONY TpoeyeTe’ TaVOE O€ 1 eTLoTHUN, HY wadLoTA 
pofeicGe, avdpeiav pév éyouoa Kai prnuny é€er év TO 
? 1] rg 
‘iN ‘a b re Aa v \ , / > ; 7 
oElvy emriteneiv a Euadev, avev dé eixpuyias oddeuia TEXUN 
\ s \ “\ 7 > | / ; ) Le ‘ 7 > | / 
Mpos Tous KLVOUVOUS iayvEl. PoBos yap pynunv exTrANnTCEL, 
4 de yy > n > \ 5) aA \ \ > x 
TEXYN O€ AVEV AKS OVdEY MHErEL. pds meV OdV TO EmTTEL 
; 5 a \ , . ‘ \ \ 
PpOTEpOV AVTM@Y TO TOAMNpOTEpoY avTiTaEacbe, Mpos SE TO 
\ \ e f \ b] i a 
da THY Nooav Sedieval TO ATTapdoKevor TOTE TUXELV. TEpL- 
Jf \ c a ~ nt \ a ‘an b / 
yiyveras O€ Uuiv TAHOOS Te vedy Kal Tpos TH YH olKEla 
ovon OTATOY TapovTwY vavmayeiv’ Ta O€ TOAAa TOV 
/ \ / \ , > / 
TAELOVOV KAL AMELVOY TapEecKevacMEevOV. TO KpaTOS eaTiV. 
e/ Py: Q A €: cf > ae, x . nm f 
WOTE QUOE KAU EV EUPLOKOMEV ELKOTWS AV HnMAaS ohadrAOME- 


\ c/ te f lal ‘a 
VOUS* KL OTA NMAPTOMEV TPOTEPOV, VUY aUTa TAUTA TPOG- 


yevoueva didacKkariav Trapeter, 
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(4) Otros 87 éxaTépou zpoTres, ® Meodwpe, o ev T@ OvTt 
ev €XevOepia Te Kal oYOAY TeOpappevov, Ov 7 PLrAa opov 
Kanes, @ aveueontor evnOer Soxeiy Kal ovderi Eivat, OTaVv 
eis OovAiKa éutréon OvakovnmaTa, olovy OTPWMATOOED MOV Ly 
émiatauevov cvoxevdcacbar unde d\rov ndvvat 7} Paras 
Noyous* 0 © ad Ta wey TOLaVTA TravTa OVVAaMEVOU TOPAS TE 
kal o&éws Staxovety, avaBarrecGat b€ ovK éTLTTAMEVOU 
émideEia eXevOepws ovdé y appoviay Adywv AaPorTos 


Op0as vurvinoat Gewy TE Kat avop@v EevdatLovmv Lov arn@n. 
3.—FOR THIRD YEAR ONLY. 


(a) Kat ot Bowwror evOvs petatreuypapevoi EK TE TOU 
MnAréws KOATrOU aKoVTiaTas Kal odevdovynTtas Kal BEPon- 
O@nxoTwy avTois peta THY maynv Kopwiimyv te dioyidiov 

} ] A ] S Mel 77) b x") pP ; 7 x, 
oTALT@V Kal Tov €x Nicaias €&eXnAVGoT@Y I\ledXoTrovyn- 
ciwv dpovpwv kati Meyapéwv apa éeotpatevoayv ert TO 
AnALov Kal mpoceBarov TW TELYITpPaTL, AAAW TE TPOT@ 
TELPACAVTES KAL MNYAVINV TPOONYAYOV, 17TEpP €LAEV AUTO, 
TOLAVOE. KEPALaV WEyAaANY Olya TPLaavTES ExXOL\AaVAY, aATA- 

- y ; > ' ae t ++ ; 
gav, kat Evyynppocayv madi axpibas woTEp avrov, Kal 


—_ 


ém axpav rAEBnTa Te npTHnaav advoeoL Kal aKpodvatory 
amTo THS KEepalas oLdnpovy es auTov vevov KaGeEiToO, Ka 
ETETLONPWTO ETT peya Kal TOU aAXOU Evrov. Tpoanyov 
dé €x TOAAOD apdEals TO TEelyel, 7) MadtoTU TH ApTrEAD 
Kat TOLS EvAOLS WKOOOMNTO' Kal OTOTE ELn eEVvYUS, duaas 
ueyaras éoGévtTes & TO TpOS EaVT@Y AKpOV THS KEpaias 


epuo WY. 


C—FOR FOURTH YEAR ONLY, 


. ; S 7 vad 5 ; ; 
(1) Tixrer d€ Te @vaTotow eipava péyara 
~ \ 5 CA ] 
TROUVTOV. KAL MEALYAWOOwY aoLday avlea, 
datoaréwv T érri Baywav Geoiow aidecOar Bowv 


Eavda droyi unpa TavutTpiywy Te nro”, 
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, y “ \ > 7 
YULVaACl@V TE VEOLS AaUA@V TE Kal K@L@V MéeXeELY, 
’Ev 6é ctdapodérors TopTrakiv aidav 

~ L 4 \ A 
apaxyvay iotot méXovtac 
al U \ / , > > / 2 / 
eyxXea TE oyxwta Eihedt audhaxea dduvarat 
EUPWS’ 
an ‘9 > li f / 
YVANKEAV O OUK EoTI caATiyy@Vv KTUTrOS* 
OvdE TUAATAL aie? UTVOS aTrO Srebapor, 
apov 0s Carre keap 
guuTociwy & épatav BpiOovr’ ayuiatl, twadixol @ 
¢/ / 
UULVOL PAE€YoVTAL, 


(2) otxedot S€ ToLodTov TpOTrov KpaTéwv éxaoros él 
TOV iKpl@Vv KaXAUBS TE év 7 OlattatTat, Kab Gupns Kata- 
TAKTHS Ola TOV ixplov KaTw pepovons €s THY Aiuyny. Ta 
d€ vnTrLa Tatdia S€ovcr Tod Todos OTAPT@, £1) KaTAKUAL 
a0n Setpaivoyres, toior dé rma. Ka) Tolot vTrotuyiout 

ape. Ol Maprov ty Obs. TOV d€ TAHOE EOTL TOC OUTOD, 
@oTE OTaY THY Ovpny THY KATAT AKT HY avan div, KaTtel 
cxolv@ orrupioa Kewwhy és THY RiuYnY Kal od TOAD 


TWA YpOVoY éTLTXOD, avacTa mAHpea tyOvwv. 


B.A. CLASSICAL HONOURS. 


SOPHOCLES, ARISTOPHANES, THEOCRITUS AND 
ARISTUTLE. 


SATURDAY, Marcu dlst:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5, 
A.—SOPHOCLES, TRACHINIAEB 


1, Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :— 


(a) wy érimeundhouéva o’ aldol v, avria & oloa 
4) OV ETL MEUPOMEva © aldola wév, avria & olcw. 


A \ » > / \ 5 \ 
phat Yap OvkK aTroTovey éXTriba TaV ayabav 
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Xphvai o* Bvarynta yap ovo 0 TAVYTA KpPalv/@D 
Bactreds er éBare Ovatois Kpovicas’ 
GXN él whwa Kal yapa Twaot KUKXOVALY, OLOP 


apKTOU oTpopades KEAEVOOL. 


iss. adeta. 


4\ 


~ Cc / Cc wn > C ‘ r , 7 
dwvet O€, OOUAOS AVOPOS WS éXevOepov 


~~ 
ies) 


paiotTo* O€LTVOLS 0, NVLK 1V GYOLEVOS, 
+ 5 ‘ ; j e v ; 
Eppiwrev EKTOS AUTOV. WV EXY@V yoXov, 
ws tker’ adbis Iduros TipuvGiav 
N ; ¢/ rn > : 7 R 
TpOS KALTUV, LTTOUS VOMA0AS EELYVOT KOTO, 
. 57. > , , s/ QO 7 > \ me 
T IT / / ( IT } . 5 TE j J | J 
oT GAAAOT AVTOV Oma, VaATEPa OE VOU! 
/ 5 , > Td = ro ; 
éyouT am aKkpas NKE TUpy@OOUS TAAKOS. 


A —_—_—_—=—<—— 


5 5 5 j ‘ 7 
(y) apiKkolT APiKOLTO” LN TTALH 
v , . rn 
TONVKMTOV OXNMA VAOS AUTO, 
aTpiv TaVOE TPOS TOALY AVUG ELE, 
VACLWTLY ETTLAV 
amervas, &vOa Kryletar GuTnp’ 
O0ev poXOL Travipmepos, 
Tas TweiGov TrayxXplioT@ 
cuyKxpabels emi mpohace: Papovs. 
. a LD 


Mss. sravapepos | Onpos. 


(5) wdevpator yap Tpocmayler ex pev ETYXATAS 
BéBpoxe TAapKAS, arEvLOVES T ApTNpPLas 
poder EvvotKouv’ ex O€ y Awpov aia pou 
TeTOKEV NON, KAl diépPappat d€uas 
TO TaV, abpactw THOE yelpwleis TéOn. 

Kov TavTa AOYXN medias, ov” o ynyevns 
otpatos Tiyavtwv ove Onperos Bia, 
00 “EAXas ovT ayA@oo os ove” oonv eyo 


~ / ¢ ; vd 4 : 
Yaltav Kabaipwv LKOLLI)V, edoace TT @ 


. Bus 


— 
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yuvn o€, OjrAus hodca KovK avdpos hvou, 


uovn pe On Kabetrde hacyavou diya. 


B.—ARISTOPHANES, WASPS. 





1, Translate, with notes on words underlined :— 


> > / a . \ 
(a) arr’, yal, avictaco und’ obtw ceavTov 
éoOie, und ayavaxres. 
Kal yap avnp taxis jee TaV mpoddrvtav Tam 
= , > & > S.4r Ye eT a ne em 
Opakns 


Ov OT@S éyyxuTpLEts. 


c \ / e/ y \ 7 
(6) ot d€ Etppayo ds o° HoOnvra. Kal Tov oupphaka 
TOV aXXOV 
ex KnGapiov Aayapilouevov Kai tparyadifovra to 
pncer, 
\ \ ¢ a ey “A rd w ~ 
ge ev nyovvtat Kovvou Wwihdov, rovro.c. bé dwpo- 
poprvaw 
c/ s , g } 
UpXaS, OlVOV, OaTLOas, TUPdV, MEAL, Onoapma, T poc- 
Kebaraia, 
piaras, yAavidas, sredavours, Opmous, éxTopata, 
TrovOvylevav’ 
gol 0 my apyers TOXKA MEV ev yn, TOAKA 
> > > ¢ ‘an . / 
S éd vUypa TWitTvrAE€VGAS, 
a IO \ / \ - c “ / 
ovoels ovde aKOpddou Kehadiyv Tois eyntotct dido- 


ou, 


(c) BIA. aicyicta yap rol w’ hpydoato Avoiotpatos 
OokworTOAnS. Spaxpuiy per’ ewod mpanv AaBar, 
; \ ; /& > 9 A 5 7 
eMwv Svexepuativer’ év rois ty Gua, 
KaTrert’ éréOnxe TeEis Aomidas mor KEOTPEWY” 
Kay ‘véxary’ dBorovs yap @ounv AaBetv 
Kata Bdedvy eis dadpduevos e&értuca* 


ef) * yf 
Kal?’ eiixov avrov. 
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BAKE, 6 dé ri Tpos TavT eid’ ; 
DIA. OTL; 
aNExTpvoVvos m EhacKke KOlNLaAV ExELY” 
TAXY YOUY KaTaTéels Tapyupiov, 7) 0 Os yEerOv. 
(d) Trovodroy idwv tépas ov dnow Sseicas Katadwpodo- 
Ko aL, 
GAN’ brép bua ert Kal vuvi trordepel* pyolv Te eT 
avToV 
TOUS HITLAAOLS ETLYELPHOaL TEpVoLW Kal TOIS TupeE- 
TOLCLY, Pets 
of Tovs maTépas T HYYOV VUKTWP Kal TOUS TATTTOUS 
ATTETVLYOD, 
KaTaKkAlwomevol tT él Tals KOITALS emt Tow 
aTpayLooly UVLOV 


> 7 \ A 4 7 
AVTWMLOTLAS Kal T POTKANCELS Kalb pPapTUplasS OUVE- 


KOAX@Y, 
c/ 5 5 CA ~ f ‘ 's \ ; 
Oot avarnoav SelmalvovTas TOXXAOUS WS TOV TrOXE- 


papyor. 


(é) Kal ov On pot, Naltpehov, 
yuvalKl KANTEV@Y, Eotkas Farrivy 


"Ivot kpewapméevn pos toda@v— Kupirioou. 


2. Give some account of the general scheme of a Greek 


Comedy and of the place occupied by Aristophanes in the 
development of Comedy. 


C.—THEOCRITUS, 
Translate :— 


\ e\ : P< a 
(1) of 0° UT’ EpwTos 
dn0a KvroLdLowvTes ETMaLA Moy Oi CovT 
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5 4 lal > c r ’ 
(2) Tap OALyaS TIS KMpOS Eh alpactatot PurAacoet 
ef > Y- Ns G79. 5 / “ \ 5 > wv 
Huevos’ Appl O€ VLY OV AAWTEKES, A MEV AV OPKXWS 
- ; ‘ / a 99 9 -\ , 
dowry ciwopéva Tay TpMELMOV, A O ETL THA 
; ’ / \ 7 ; \ ; - 
aavra d0rXov KevGorca TO TraLoiov OV TplY aVHnoE 
\ + \ > ‘ > \ ~ fa) r, 
dati rplv i) axpatictoy ert Enpoior Kalign, 
\ ad ’ / b / > / 
avTap Oy avOepixaot KaXav THEKEL axpioolnpav 
/ pi A ; AX € y 7 , 
cyolve épapudcbwvy médeTal O€ OL OUTE TL THPAS 


ote huTaV ToTahvov, dcov Tepl TAEYpaTL yale. 


9 5. 4 / X \ yy > n 
(83) Savpav tot tTpiivaca Kakov TOTOY aUpLOV 010M. 
7 ~ LX & co a \ . / “~ » Bee ; 
@OdortvrAL, voy 6€ AaBotoa TU Ta Opova Tavl’ vrrepma- 
Eov 
Kn / Se , * bi 4 a 
Tas THVM priads KaGuTrEepTEepw as ETL Kal VUV 
5 a Cw sa c CO / / > ae i 
éx Quum@ dédemat’ o O0€ eV AOYOD OVOVA TOLEL’ 


f 5] j / \ / st v / 
Kat A€y emihOvCaca? Ta AEAHi00S OoTLa hacow. 


. _, er ‘ 5 Td f >] et , " / 5 7 

(4) ’Omoe or ovK eTexev w a pmatnp Ppayxe exovTa 
‘ mm \ \ ‘ . , las 5 , 
WS KATEOUY TOTL TLY KAL TAV YEpa TEUS EpLAnaa, 


cl ph TO oTOM ErnS, Ehepov Sé ToL 7) Kpiva NEevKA 
5 , o f 5 ‘ f ; 
i) wakeov amdrav épvOpa wrAaTayoU ExoLoay. 
a . M4 wn > ee ‘a , Pan 
(5) tavd@’ o rdpapos thvos én’ Eoxyata yas Eka evOov 
ELNEOV OVK OLKNOLY. 


(6) Tlevavri d€ unde rotévOn 


D.—ARISTOTLE, ETHICS I, II, Xx 


1, Translate and explain in reference to the context in 
each case :— 


Qa 45 er ~ x > \ \ \ 
(a) OfAov ovvy OTe SiTTAS NEyouT av Taya0a, kat Ta pe 

. , ; f \ 5 wn / => 5 A a) 
Kal’ avta, Oatepa d€ did TAaDTa, YwpLiaavTes OV aTTO THY 

/ \ , e \ / > / \ / 
aderiuov Ta Kal?’ avTa cKevropeba eb AéyeTAL KATA MLA 


v 


20 / ; aes. a / A er \ , 
idéav. kal? auta d€ rota Gein TiS av; 7 OGa Kal povov- 


@ \ a e al \ c 
weva Siwxetat, olov TO hpovely Kal opav Kal ndovai Ties 
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\ am ae ; ‘ 3 Y " / cr 
Kab Tiwal, TAVTA Yap €l Kat Ol aXXo TL OLWKOMECYD. OMS 
TOV Kad avVUTa ayabav Gein TLS AV. 1) Ovo arr0 OUOE? 
TX. 7 4 TNS LOEAS | WOTE MATALOV €OTaAl TO €LO0S 


PES eB BIS i ny, a eel Sire ea tS. Nf 
(b) e¢ & ovtas. abrX10s MEV OVOETTOTE YEVOLT AV O €EUVOaI- 


7 


OV, ov nv pakaptos ye, av Ipiautxats TUX AS TrEpiTréeon. 


~ 4 


’¢ . ‘ jf : € 4 : J “ / Oo . vv = '‘ ; ~ 
OVOE O07) TOLKLXOS ye Kal €ufleTaOoXos OUTE YAP €K THS 
evoaltmwovias kevnOnoerat Paol@s, OVO VUTTO TMV TUX OVT@V 
ATUXNMATOV ANA’ VITO MEYANWY Kal TOAD. 
7 Lt \ 4 ; ; : 4 ; \ 5 , \ 

(c) véweois 0€ pecoTtns dUovov Kal ETLYALPEKAKIAS, ELoL 
~ 4 ‘ ; \ cd ‘ \ 5 \ A ~ 
O€ TEPL AUTTNV KAL NOOVHY TAS ETL TOOLS GUUBalvovct ToIs 
TENAS YLVOMEVAS* O MEV Yap VEe“ETNTLKOS AUTrELTAL FIL TOIS 
avakiws ev TpatTovaly, 0 6€ POovepos vrepBarXwv TodTOV 
5 ‘ nw la ¢ ee | ’ / lan 5 ; 
eTl WAGL AVTTELTAL, OO ETTLYALPEKAKOS TOTOVTOY €EdXELTTEL 

lan a , e/ \ / 
Tov AvTrEeLoVal WATE Kal YaipeLy, 

. o ‘ ~ / / e f ~ ~ f 

(a) 7 yap tav ALGwv avvOecis éErépa THS Tod Kilovos 
« / w 7 ‘ a ~ ~ ~ 7 oe \ 
paBowoews, Kal AUTAL THS TOD vaov TOLNTEWS* KAL N MEV 

3 a 7 + > ~ = \ > ww : ‘ \ 5 : . 
TOU vaov TEAELA (OVOEVOS Yap EVOENS TPOS TO TpPOKEipmeEvoY), 
be c \ ~ ‘an % \ a f 5 ; ; ‘ 
n O€ THS KPNTTLOOS KaAL TOV TplyNuhov aTEeANS* fLepovs yap 


ExaTEpa. 


2. (a) Summarize the steps by which Aristotle is led to 
his definition of the chief end of man, 

(6) In what ways is The Speculative Life superior. 

B.A. CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
GENERAL PAPER. 
THurRspAy, APRIL 5TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
A.—GRAMMAR AND PHILOLOGY. 

1. Explain the use of the negatives in :— 

(a) our av dvvaipny pnt érictaluny réyeLv, 


ef 6 » ‘ at ‘oa ‘ 7 c/ 
(6) or ovdev wv Tod pndev avtéotns Urep. 





| 
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y 


(Cc) ei. . 4. OvK apKecel. 


(d) Sia THY Ov TrepLTELyiow. 


“en 


ak \ = / x < Wo " ee a / 

(e€) pn Texvnoapevos “nd addo TL TEXVNTALTO. 

2. Compare the Latin and Greek languages in respect of :— 

(a) The use of the relative pronoun. 

(b) The use of the infinitive mood. 

3. Explain the original meaning and the usage of the 
particle av (xev), What are the main differences between 
Homeric and Attic Greek in this respect ¢ 

4, Express the following dates according to our notation: A.D.IY. 
Non, Sextiles, ©. Terentio Varrone L. Aemilio Paullo IT. cos. ; A.D. VIIL. 
Kal. Apr. Cn. Pompeio Magno M. Licinio Crasso cos. ; prid. Id. Jan, A. 
U.C. COCOXL. Write the following in Latin: June 20th, B. C. 207 ; 
Nov. 8th, B. C. 63. 

5. Connect etymologically the following with any cor- 

. 1 . . ¢ bt a : 
responding Greek or Latin word :—emopat, ovr, vetus, 
- , 1”A 7 . / . 5 } 
suavis, sunt, Qvpa, ddovs, venio, xpive, vicus, é€pudpor, 
Aurora, 

6. Give illustrations in Greek or Latin of compensatory lengthening, 
assimilation of vowels, parasitic vowels, regressive assimils tion of two 
consonants, disappearance of syllables by dissimulation, 

B.—GREEK AND ROMAN LITERATURE. 
N.B.—Not more than four questions to be attempted. 

i. Compare briefly the theological views of Homer with those of Aes- 
f cbylus. 

2, Compare the hexameter in the hands of Lucretius, Virgil and Ovid. 
3. Criticise briefly the poetry of Tibullus, cr Martial, or Theocritus. 


. Account for the decay of Roman literature in the 3rd century. 


ts 
we 


Knumerate the Attic orators with some brief notes on their style. 


Cx 


6, Enumerate some of the principal Elegiac poets of Greee2 with a brief 


account of their works. 
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C.—RISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
Not more than siz questions to be attempted. 
Contrast the periods of Athenian and Spartan Empire in Greece, 


2. Summarise briefly the steps by which Philip established his ascend- 


ancy in Greece. To what extent was the downfall of Athens due to 
causes already existing in the time of Pericles? 

Describe generally the arrangements for the pro- 
duction of a Greek play.- What are the meanings of.— 


TTEPLTTETELA, UTTOVY? a, 77a 00008. EKKUK AI a, [h? avn. 
f > / f fi Ps ] 


t Compare an Athenian dueactypiov and an English 


jury in respect of composition, functions and principles of 


judgment, 


~ 


0. Hxplain the meanings of :—éedva, gyn Kal véa, ert 
doots, éemwBerXla, &dnBos, Garamitns, Kavndhopo., mrapa- 
Pacis, TeTado Mes, oKUTAANH, TpocTaTns. TaAELAap Kos, cUc- 
oitiov, 


6, Describe the part played by the Equites in the history of Rome. 

7. Trace the effect of the changes introduced by Marius into the organ 
ization of the army. 

8. Give an outline of Agrarian Legislation at Rome down to’ the time of 
J. Caesar. 


Sketch the course of the events which led to the incorporation of 
Greece in the Roman Empire. 


How did the institution of the Pmpire affect (a) the provinces, (4) 
the army ? 
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146 FACULTY OF ARTS, 
‘ B.A. CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
HERODOTUS, DEMOSTHENES, AND ATTIC ORATORS., 
Monpay, Apri 9TH:—MoRNING, 9 TO 12, 
(A, B and C to be shown up im separate books.) 


A.—HERODOTUS VII. 


Translate with comments :— 


1. icov éxeivo, @ Bacided, Tap €u“ol KEeKpLTAt, ppovee 
Te cD Kal TH AEyorTL YpnaTa eVEre welOecOar' Ta Ge 
Kal auporepa mrEpuyyicovT a. avo perm ov KAKOV ouirta, ohar- 
Novel, KATA TEP THY TAVTOY XpNoLMOTAaTHY a0 anTaNe 
Adracoav mvevpata baci avéuwv eumimTovTa ov 7 EpLopav 
dice TH EwuTHs KpnaOa. 

2. radra Sé ToinoavTes KaTETELVGY EK YRS TTPEPOUITES 
Svoror Evrvoict Ta OTA, OvKETL Yopls EXATEPA TAEAVTES, 
GAG S00 pev AevKOAlvou dacapevol €s eeaTepny, Técoapa 
§: trav BuBdivev. TaxvTns mev Hv 7 adn Kal Karhov7, 
cata rdyov bé Hv éuBpiléotepa Ta Alvea, TOD TAXaVTOV 0 


THXUS €LAKE. 


o. rept pev That Keparno. elyov TLapas KANEOMEVOUS, 
atrous érayéas, Tept S€ TO capa, KLOdvas Xepdarous 
mowxidous, AeTidos aLdnpens driv (yxPvoEldeos, TEP! dé TA 


oxérea avakupisas, avtl d€ aomidowv yéppa. 


4. 7 S€ yh avTn 7 Peat TO Llayyacov ovpos KANEETAL 
PvAXls, KaTaTelvovea €5 auUTOY Tov XTpumova €s Tov ob 


Maryot éxarrdpéovto opatuvtes Ummous AevKous. 


5. ott dv ov elnuev bpérepor aTreyovot. ovTEe OY MEAS 
OlKOS ETL. TOUS MET EPOUS mpoyovous exatpateverOul, ovTE 
Upméas AXAOLCL TLpwpeovTas HutY aVTLEGOUS yevéer Oat, anda 
lawl UulY avTOICL NoVYLNV EYOVTAS Katha Oat. nV yap éwot 


yevnTal KATA VOOV, ovdamors pelovas vpéov ago. 
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U. ETEL TE O€ Ol M Hoot TPN YX EWS TTEPlLELTTOVTO, evTavba 
- P ee t “ . : ; > C ~ ; 2 b ee 
OUTOL MEV UTEENI CT AD, Ol O€ llepoar ex 0€eEamevor ETT ILO AV, 
‘ 5 7 > /- / \ a > e ed . 
TOUS aGavarous EKANEE Bacirevs, TOV NPE Toapvns, WS 
‘ e : > f ; 
7) OUTOL YE EVTTETEWS KATEPYACTOMEVOL. 


7. Bpiyes — IleXacyoi — ‘Aptepicin — Mackauns — 
acoadmavTt TENAooAaS — Tovroyevns. 
8, Discuss the component parts of Xerxes’ armament 


lpoint ot 
their ultimate defeat. 


o 


Y. Give Herodotus’ usage regarding (1 ) Aspirates, 
(2) « = Attic x, 


b.—DEMOSTHENES, ADVERSUS LEPTINEM. 
1. Translate and comment on :-— 


(2) oToWWUY THY TiaTW adaipaY Ta>v OWpPEL@Y vVOMos, 
% e ; / 4 < , a lal ~ ~ 
OUTOS, @ MOV@ KPELTTOUS eLoiY ai Tap buav dwpe.al, TOUT 
" ~ ’ ~ ¢ ‘a a) 4 / " 
apaipeitat. KalTol TOY aTracaV NS AV TLVOS TrOoXiTElas TO 
; PV NANNY ApS 13) Ma fa papa 2p fy ; 
KopmiceaGat TOUS EVvVOUS TOS KabEoTaCILL yap e&erXS, ov 
Mixkpav duXaknv avT@v TAUVTHY AdNPHKwS EceL. 


(b) tv’ obv tptaxovt’ av@owrrot mrelous Tapa jTavTa Tov 
Xpovov AnToupynowow ynuiy Tovs atavras amlotws 77 pos 
. an i om a ‘ 9 ~n r y > « r? bt f 3 _f CC 7 ef 
nKaAS auTOUS Ola0MmEV; AAXN. iouwev €xeEivo ONTTOU, OTI 

; , v . ; — 
ANTOUPYNTOVGLY MEV, AVTTED % TrOALS N, TWOAXOL, Kal ovK 
’ f j a SS \ / _- ,: a. foe > dy ; : Xi. / 
ETLAELYLOVGLV, EV O€ TTOLELY NMAS OvOEIS EGEAM-TEL, TOUS TT p0- 
J 54 , / At > > | “~ ‘ ~ 4 ‘ 
TEPOV TTOLNTOAVTAS EAV NOLKH (LEVOVUS CON. E€LEV. EL O€ 07) Ta 

a a" / € a @ |} ‘ ; 
MadtoT eTreXeLTTOV Ol yopnyety oiol Te, T™pos Atos moTepov 

on on , / > a \ / ef 
KPELTTIV NV ELS TUVTEAELAY ayayeEelVY Tas XPHNYLAaS WoTrEp 

‘ ; A ‘ > / > / \ ~ / 
TAS Tpinpapyx las, nN TOUS Evepyétas aderécbai Ta d0bkvra ; 


> \ ‘ ’ ‘a S 
EY@ MEV EKELVO OLLMAL. 


(C) Ov pev ody TpdTOV buas €ywv mpos amavras [eX - 
10 
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6 What is Isokrates’ interpretation (in mept Avt.do- 
ews) of (1) mreoveeta (2) dotu? How far is the latter 
interpretation consistent with Etymology ? 


: : ’ ‘ : r / ¢ 
7 Translate with notes :—e yap ameoTn POvOR (QS 
~~ C nn r a / > 4 / \ 
not) Totv voiv pepolv TOV KAHpov, avapglaPHTHTA d€ 7) 
‘ , a 7 6, oY ~ > / > 
@pmordyer Tapad@cely, TL ECNHLOUTO adirTamevos Ov TYLNV 
S ; ‘ ‘ 4 e a TH ~ s = id a 
elyev ; 0v0E yap TPL ArrnOnvat THY OiKnY ELXEV WY NMELS 
SicatgucOa, arr’ ol Tapa TOUTOU 7 tapevot Kat Oéyevo 
tKACOMEUa, AA/ Tap ] Tplape r K Aan l, 


ols Se. avTov aTrodovta THY TLULNV jpiv Ta wepyn atrodovvat. 


_ 


- 2 ; . / 3 ” rn 

& Translate :— €mot yap, @ avopes, AAYOVTL TOV KANpOV 
; v e ¢ = > | X > , rn 
Tynv Sixnv ovTE’ OUTOS O YUL EME cicayyédrov @nOn deiv 
(2) AXE! . > <r j f ee. Wy by ld G 
mapakataBadrcw bmép TOV Mavoos, OUTE O1 2 TPATLOV Tat- 

c = \ “ . 4s Fae / bf ? la — ae 
Ses of TAVTO TH TALOL TPOTNKOVTES, OUTE dc avdro <7 OTL> 

5 r c a > ; oo / ) ~ 

opdey avTow évoulfov TpoonKeLy TOVT@VY TW YPN MaATOV" 
\ > b] A “ ‘a > \ f “ ~ 
are) odd dv ovTOS Viv Ewol TPAYPATA TApPELNeD, el TA TOU 


“w v ¢ / \ \ 5 f > nw 
WAatLoosS ELOV apt ace KQ@tb Lh7) nvVa VTLOULNV avUTG ° 


CLASSICAL HUNOURS. 
THUCYDIDES VII. 
SarurpDAY, APRIL 147TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
1. Translate and comment on :— 


(a) o € ‘letras TOTE TL TELYOS EV TH Tapoow TAV SiKerov 
Exdv, kal EvvtaEdpevos ws €5 wayyy aplKvEerTat és TAS 
Derirodas: Kal avaBas Kata TOV Euipinrov, nT€p Kal 
of AOnvaiot TO TP@TOV, EXMpEl ueTa TOV Dvpakog lov ert 


A ’ / ¥ \ \ ae a) 
TO TELYLT MA TOY AOnvaiwy. étuye O€ KATA TOUVTO TOV 


a 5 \ b | e 4 \ \ \ 5 \ df yo 
kaipod eOav év @ eTTa pEY 7 OKT OTA (ov on 
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amreteteXecto Tois “AOnvalos és Tov Méeyav ALueva buTr- 
Aovv Tetyos, TANY Kata Bpayd tL TO pos THY. OdradC- 
dav (TOUTO O ETL wKoddpmour): To Se aAAX® <ava™> ToD 
KUKAOV pos Tov Tpwyirov él thy eTépav OdXaccav 
AiGou Te TapaBeBAnmevor TH TrEovI non Hoav, Kal €or 
& kal nplepya, ta S€ Kai é€etpyacudva KateXeXELTTO. 


Tapa TOTOUTOV MEV VUpakovaat HAGOoV Kivdvvov. 


(b) € yap abatpnooper te Kal Bpaxyv tis Thpncews, TA 
emitnoea ovy eEouev, Tapa thy éxelvov mori VaXET AS 
Kal vUV €oKomlComevolt. Ta be TANpwWLAaTA Oia TOE ebOapn 
TE NuiY Kal ETL viv POEiperat, TOV vaUT@V [Tav] wev da 
ppuyavic Mov Kal aptaynv pwaxpav Kat vopelay vTO TaV 


r " 5 4 em, ; 5 “w 4 5 ) 
LTT EWY ATOXNAUMEVOV" OL O€ Gepatrovtes, ETELON ES AVTITAa- 


4; 


Tara KaGeotynKapev, av’TomoACtoL, Kal ot Eevou ot pep 
;’ > 7 > . \ \ j 5 a 

avayKkacTol €oPavtes evOus Kata TAS TéXELS ATOYWPOUVGLD, 
e \ e ; ~ 4 ~ 5 ; ‘ > s 

ov O€ UTO peyaXou pLcOod TO TpMTov eTrapOevTes Kal oLdmeE- 

vo. xpnmatieicOat warXrov } payeio Oat, érrerd)) Tapa vYo- 
Xf ) Mo j KLaANs } bh xX 5 CVE 1) i¢ pa YV@ 

j G \ ‘ > ; ‘ a j ; 

NV VAUTLKOV TE ON Kal TAAAA ATO TaV TodEuiov avbec- 
A ~ c Q sis ; / ; } 

TOTA OPWOLY, Ol MEV ET AvVTOMOALAS TpOpacE amépyorTat, 


Ol O€ WS EXacTOL dUVYaYTAl. 


), Eevanbe die 3d-nak Sepa Boy Sepe ess 
(¢ /AVETTELUE O€ KALO Kpmoxpatns ovyY HKLOTA, TOD 
_ \ \ > / ~ 3 ~ \ \ > jf 
Tais vavol wn abvpetv eTivelpnaat mpos Ttovs “A@nvaious 
; , A > sO vo , ¥ 5 > >] Ae. 
A€ywv ovce aidsov THS Cadkacons Eyvyelv, AAN NTTrElpwTAas 
a - _ v ‘ 5 4 € \ 
KaXAov TWY Lupakogi@yv oVTas Kal avayKacbELTas Wo 
Mody vavtixovs yevécOat. Kal TposS avopas TOALMNpPOUS, 
otous Kat A@nvaious, Tovs avTiTOAMe@VTAsS KAAET@TATOUS 

‘ > a a / 
av |avtois| daiver Pa. 


Mss. €iyerpnoer. 


(dq) pdricta & avtovs emieCevy OTL OVO TroAEu“OUS aa 


= \ 5 / , , “A . 
elyov, Kal eg dirovixiav Kkabéotacav TOLAUTHV NY TPL 





















— 


ERC ESLEE RRP ERTS 
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f ’ / ¥ 5 / / > lA » ] \ 
yeveoCat nrictnoev av TIS aKovcas, TO Y av, aAUVTOUS To- 
ALtopkovupeévous éeriterytoua@ wvTo IleXorovynctwv, und bs 

P t / fh ‘S i j ~ b A ‘ ' } 9 a ) 
> ~ 5 ~ , + = ‘4 5 ~ ~ 4 n 5 ~~ 
aT OCTHVal EK LiKEeNLAS, AAA Exel Lupakovaas T® AUTO 

; 5 4 ; >O\ 5 ; 5 f r 

TPOT@ AVTLTOALOPKELY, TOALY OVOEV EXATOW ALTHV ye KaO 

t 4 ~ * , \ \ i n A 

avTnv THS >AOnvalwv, Kal Tov Taparoyov TOcOvTOY Toth 
. c/ 7 a. gy ; ‘ ; ; es 4 - \ 

cat Tos KXAnot THS.OvVaMEwWS Kal TOAMNS, OoOV <ol poev > 

5 , ‘ A ; c ‘ b / e \ 4 ¢ ‘ 
KAT apyas TOU TOAEMOV, Ot EV eviavTOV, ol be U0. of Be 

PS ; A 71% ’ / 5 ; & / 
Tplway Ye ETMV oOVElS TAELW yYpovoY, éveutfor TEPLOLTELV 

; , , a. 1 / Nee ee > \ r e Oy 
avTous, et ot LleXotrovynaior €o BaXrorev és THY Yw@paVv, ol Oe 
y e co ; ‘ ‘ / ; : \ > ’ 
ETEL ETTAKALOEKATM [META THY TPwTHY eg BoAnV 7mrOov és 
DiKEA Lap. 


Mss, lack first of wév and have ere for last of dé 


\ 5 CS \ f Pa , © \ ‘D> / 
(e) év dé VUKTOMAXLA 1) MOVN On OTPATOTTEd@Y p2yahov 
a4 I Asoc rr DO S (a aad zs rr r £ Rin F > St ~ 4 rere 5 HOE . 
CY YE THOE TH TOAELM EYEVETO, TWS AV TIS TAPMS TL HOEL 
> ‘ \ / = / ie 4 \ t / 
nv mev Yap ceAnVH AauTPA, Ewowr Oé oUTAS adANAOUS WS 
5 ; ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ Td Qn , nn \ 
EV TEANVY ELKOS THV MEV OWLY TOU T@maTOS Tpoopav, THV 
~~ \ ~ lo > 5] a e rn , / 
6€ yVAo.V TOD OiKkelov aTLcTEicOaL. OmrITAaL Se auporéepav 
OUK OAyoL €v oTEvoYwpia avert epovto. Kal tav ’AOn- 
OL YO ple p Me AOn 
Val@Y Ol “EV HON EViK@VTO. OF be & ” Tn €hddw an 
ALY Ol MEV ON EVLKWYTO, OL O€ ETL TH TPWTH Ehddw ana- 
OnTOL EYw@pOoUY. TroAV b€ Kal TOU &AXOV TTPATEVLATOS 
» Mae ale ait \ v 5 E. / C s ; ‘ + | By s eo 8 
AUTOS TO Mev apTL aveBEePyKE, TO O eT TpocavnE, oT 
3 7 AL = \ e/ \ wn 2 / \ \ U 
OVK T\OTAVTO TPOS O TL YPN YWPHaaL. Hn yap Ta Tpoo- 
rm, nq f e 2 / / 
Gev Fs TPOTNS YEYEVNMEVNS ETETAPAKTO TAaVTA Kal YareTTa 


5 c \ A : x S 
nv vTo THS Bons dtayvevat. 


Cf) Toreot yap tavras wdvas Hdy OMOLOTpPOTrOLS emrEX- 
Oovres, Onmoxpatoupévas TE, @oTEp Kal avTol, Kal vads 
Kal ITITOUS Kal meyEeOn Eyovoals, ov duvadmevot ETT EVEY KEL 
ouTe €x TONTELaS TL MeTABOANS TO dudhopov avtois, w 7 po- 
TNYOVTO AV, CUT EK TapacKEUAS TOAAW KpElacovos, Thar- 
AOpmevot O€ TA TAELW, TA TE TPO AVT@V HmopouUY Kal ETrELON 
ye Kal Talis vavoly expaTHnOncar, d ovK av @OVTO, TOAA® 67 


ran / 
MaXXov ETL. 
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(9) Ilpos otv ataélav re TOLAVTHNY Kal TUYHY avdpar 
s ‘ Bee AEN - t ; 5 A ; 
€AUTIY TAPAOEOMKULAY TONEMLWTATWD, Opyn T pod MeiEw mer, 


Kal VOLLOWMLEV ata MeV VOUMLU@TATOAY eival 7 Pos TOUS €Vvap- 


TLOUS, OL AV WS ETT! TCH@PlLA TOV TPOoGTrEeTOVTOS SiKaLwawC LY 


. te Ne ee I oe f = pb ? ; ; ‘ aa . : > : 
4i O77] ; j y j j J v2 qi iC 
aToT ANTAL THS yvouns TO & UMOUMEVOY, Aua o¢ ey Opor S 
5 , 5 7 a ~ / \ ; 7 
auvvacbat EKYEVINTOMEVOY HULVY Kal. TO NEVO MEVOV TOU 
NOLOTOV ElVat, 
j 


(44) KaL PNV HD KT aAXAN AtKia Kai 7) L\oomoliplia Tav 


KAKWY, EYOUTA TLVA OUWS TO MEeTa TOkAWY. KOvdtiatY, obd’ 
«\ a rs ~ ? van ; > -~ fhe v \ , \ ‘/ 
OS PZOLA EV TM TrapovTi edo&alero, GANS TE Ka} aTTO Olas 

\ 5 ; A ; , Cs ‘ 
ANaALTpPOTHTOS Kal AVXNKATOS TOV TpwToU €s Olav TEAEUTHV 
Kal TATELVOTHTA AdiKxaTo, 


«. Annotate the following passages ;— 


\ a oe ae SKS). tte tae f 
(a) Kal SUVETELYLO Al TO XOLTTOI TOL Lvupakoa lots bey pl 
TOU €EYKAPOLOU TELYOUS, 

7 4 


r 


(6) vaus tre ot K opiv@ror 


WEVTE KAL ELKOOLV EmTANPOV)Y, 
b | f \ 5 n~ Y 

aTOTEpaTwat Tpos Thy év tH Nav- 
TAKT® PvAaknY, Kal TAS OAKAdaS adTop iar 


N AUTTAKTM 


OTT@S VAU[LG X tas TE 


n 


NOGOV Ol ev TH 
"A @nvaio: kwrVorewv AT aipeLy. 


i f 


v 5 ‘ c + r ‘ a v r 
€7TTELTA AVUTOVUS al KEPAtal UT €p TMV ECT AMY Qt 
a e< AS Cc R ; : > / ? 4 

TOV OAKAOWY OEXDiVOpOpOL HpMEevat EX@AVOY, 


(d) 


QT O 


fy) <) / a / ‘ . 
TpipElv ouvv edn yphvat tpocKabnuévous Ka) Ln 


VPNMACLY, WY TOAV KP€LOOOUS Elo L, KpatnOevtas ariévat. 
4 co A , 5d , j 
(e) ovd av ditaBovrevoacbat eri epn, piv, 


+ ~ ‘ 5 , ? ; a 
TELS EENYOUVTO, TPIS évvEea NMEPAS p-€lVaL, 
KivnGeln. 


e e 7 
@S Ol Lap- 


OT WS &V TPOTEPOP 


(f) e¢ mév tives USorev 7y TOS OPETEPOUS ETLKPATODI- 
Tas, aveOaponoay av, 


3. Discuss the following Mss. readings 7— 


v7 j ” ~ ; = s\ 5 ¢ / 
( a) -OTT@S OTPAaTtiAa ETI TEeparody TPOT@ & OV EV ONK AG bY 


} , A er Xv ¢ 
TROLOLS 7) AAAS OT OS AV TPOYap?. 





































ry 
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5 4 , ‘ 4 / ee / \ 

(b) kal ypnwata Tadda Ta EvyTravTa EdAw@' aTe yap 
; , aA ; / / a / 4 

TAMLELM YPOMEVOV TWV A@nvaiwy Tos TElyeml OANA. .. 

/ na 3 e/ 

ypnpata.., evnv. So B, other Mss. wore, 
/ a) > bd b 1% / \ 
(C) & TE TOV AKATWY WVEVOY AVACOUMEVOL TOUS oTAUpPOUS 
\ > / 
KAaL AVEKAMD. 
(d) ayyéAXwv OTL al... VES TOV KopivOiov. ,. ove 
, ‘ A t 
KaTaXvouvGl TOV TOAEMOY vVaupayeEly TE MEANOVOL, 
~ CC \ > | \ ’ / “ > ; 

(e) mepimredaat O€ Es THY EvpYXwptar, opav éxovToV 
Thy érimdevoly ATO TOU TEAAYOUS TE Kal avaKpovotr, ov 
SuvncecOat avTous, 

by a “ , 3 \ f ; f A 

(7) €Ovn yap TrELoTA dn él wlay TOAW TAVTNHY Evy): 
AOe, TAH ye 8} TOD EvprravTos Noryou TOV év T@OE TO TO 
Néu@ pos THV ’AOnvatiwy TE mov Kal AaKkedalmov' or. 

/ 5 ; ~ ‘ \ \ 

(g) ... €“axorTo, [lAatain;s S€ Katavtikpy Bovwwtot 


Boiwrols “Ovol ELKOT@S KaT evGos. 
x 


4. Describe in detail the retreat of the Athenian forces. 


CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
SatTurpay, APRIL 14TH :—2 TO 5 P.M. 


France, without its sovereign, without moncy in her treasury, without 
an army, without generals to command it, and encompassed on all sides 
by a victorious and active enemy, seemed to be on the very brink of de- 
struction. But on that occasion the great abilities of Louise the regent 
saved the kingdom which the violence of her passions had more than once 
exposed to the greatest danger. Instead of giving herself up to such la- 
mentations as weré natural toa woman so remarkable for her maternal 
tenderness, she discovered all the foresight and exerted all the activity ofa 
consummate politician. She assembled the nobles at Lyons, and animated 
them by her example no less than by her words, with such zealin defence 
of their country as its present situation required. She collected the remains 
of the army which had served in Italy, ransomed the prisoners, paid the 


arreats, and put them in’a condition to take the field. 
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CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
GREEK EPIC POETRY, HOMER OD, XIX-XXIII, 
THURSDAY, APRIL 19TH :—MorNING, 9 To 12. 
1. Translate with notes :— 


éé pis > v > 
Eeiv’, 7) Tol Mev dverpor Aunyavor axpiTopvOot 
» | OC 7 7 5 f 
yiyvovt’, ovdé Te TavrTa TerEleTaL avOpwrro.or. 
~ \ ; , . a . 5 j 
Oolal yap TE TUAAL dpmevnvar éialv dvelpwr’ 
¢ ‘ ‘ s / e 9 > | , 
al Mev Yap KEepaecor TeTEVyaTaL, al 0’ éXéhayTe’ 
TOV of wev K EXOwar 1a TpioTov €X€hayTos, 
°/ es “ . / vy >, 5 , ; 
ov p ehepalportat, ere axpdavta héportes’ 
ol 0€ Ola EeoTa@v Kepawy éEXOwor Ovpate, 


‘? v 


‘7 / ’ ~ e/ A Ae 59 
OL Pp E€ETULA KPpatvovaot, Bpotrav OTE KEY TLS LOonTaL, 


2. Translate with notes :— 


Ge 


aypeil’, at pév OOma Kopnoate Toirvicacat, 
pacoaté tT, év Te Opovors evtrointoist TdT NTAS 
Bar rete tropdhupéous: ai be omoyyoto. tpaT eFas 
Tacas audimdoacbe, KaOnpate Sé KPNTHpas 

Kal déra audixvTrerda TeTvypeva® Tal dé web? vowp 
epyerbe kpnunvee, kai oloete Odocor lovecat. 

ov yap Onv m“YnoTHpes aTécoovTal Keyapoto 


“He ‘ ‘~ 3 *® ; ; ‘ \ A e / 93 
aXra “ar pL veovTal, éTTeEl Kal TaCLW €OPT?). 
3. Translate with notes :— 


ws eim@yv ToEov pév atro €o OAKe Vapmace, 
KMvaS KOAANTHOLW evEeoTns cavidercty, 

> a > > j , “~ ; ; 
avtov © @Kv. BéXos kahn TpocéKXLVEe KOpwVn, 


5 


ay & avtTis Kat’ ap’ &er érri Opovou évOev avéotn, 
toiaw © ’Avtivoos pwetédn, Edvare(Oeos vids 

‘S opyuc® e&eins éemidéEva mavres étaipot, 
apEdpevot TOU ywpou Sev ré rep oivoyoever.” 
as ébar ’Avtivoos, totow & éminvdave udOos. 
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4, Translate with notes :— 
avdpav 8 wv Kev tis Swds Bpotos, ovdé war’ HBOrv, 
Ma ~ 4 \ / lan’ f 
PELA METOJALOOELEV, ETTEL MEYA THUA TETUKTAL 
év Aéyel arknT@ TOO eyw KamoV OVE TIS AAXOS. 
Gapvos édr TavidvAXos €Aalns EpKEeos EvTOS 


; ‘ , o> 4 > 7 / 
akpnvos GreGwv mrayeTos 0 HV HUTE Ki@v. 


5. Diseuss th oxo’e formations and their value, with 


exawples from sreek, Latin and Sanskrit, 


6 Write tynological notes on :— 


a. ev daTréw 6€ yaa Barov ayvuipevoy Kp. 
b. daidpar. Cc. spmepoanréa. d. Oeiva, éredvor. 
€. avyis. f. @vocKoos. g. uTadpa Lowy, 


\ ~ >/, ; / 
h. cord aNoyov TE PlLANY oméaGat. 


7. Comment on :— 
1, pares. 
** ‘/ ra wy a ’ ’ / \ / 
ll. of TOdE ama | €ypaeT écOéwev Kal Tivéwev eupe- 


‘ >, / 
VES ALEL. 


8. Diseuss tle importance of Homeric Diction in the 
investigations o' Comparative Linguistic, with a comment 
on the significaice of the following :— 

A. mpos taira cu XéEov ‘Opnpou éuot yAwTTas, Ti 

n / / 5 a) > ’ \ / 
aNovot KOpupPa ; Ti KAXOVT apevnva Ka- 
pyve ; 

c \ mp / 3 \ S ® ‘ / / 

B. o perv ot” cos, émwos 0 ov TOs adeAos ppacaTo, Th 

KtNOUGLY LOUioUS ; Ti KAaXOVELW aTrOLVaV ; 


Aristoph. AatraxXets. 


9, Characterse briefly the contribution of Aristarchos 
to Homeric research, 
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5 


} . DT 5 ; 
10. JEOS OC Lol EV PpEeciv O0LMas | TWTavTotas EVEMVG EV 


\W Nat are the TPOOLLla Oli Thueydides authority 


BE omment onthe relation of Corinth to Kvie Poetry. 


} 


" 
LCS aa 


l2, Write notes OllL APLUacTrEeLa ETN — Parmeni 


Hm pe cies — Apollonios Rhodios — Ol YWpiCovTes. 


B.A. HONOURS IN CLASSICS. 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
Monpay, 23rp ApriIL:—9 To 12 Nooy, 
The answers to A and B should be shown up in different books. 
A. 


l. Describe the main characteristies of the pre-Socratic philosophy, 
adding a brief note on eac: of the following: Anazagoras, Democri- 


tus, Thales. Heraclitus. Hmpedocl Ae 


more prominent Sophists who were 


2. Give a brief account of the 


p-edecessors or contemporaries of Plato. 


3. Show the interconnection between the ethical and the political 


giuestions of the Republic. 


1. Br efly state Plato's the ry of education. What are his objec- 


TT] 


tions to Homer, and how far does he intend them seriously ? 


0, Give a short account of the tenets of the various schools of phi- 


losophy which succeeded Socrates. 

6. * Aristotle codified Plato.’’ Explain this statement, and give 
a short summary of the nature of Aristotle’s contributions to phie 
losophy and science. 


B. 


1. Into what periods may the Constitutional History of Greece be 
divided? Distinguish the leading characteristics of each and give 
actual instances of transition from one form of government to an- 


other. 





a, 





CULERSC EI AG 


hi 
a 


eS 
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2. Describe the various elements which went to make up the 
Spartan community and contrast the constitution of Sparta with those 
of the Cretan cities. 

3. What is the evidence which goes to show that the population of 
Attica was made up of elements from various sources ? Discuss the 
problems connected with (a) the Ionic tribes, (0) the institution of the 
archonship, (c) the financial reforms of Solon. 

4, Discuss the Athenian system of election by lot. When was it 
first instituted, when dropped, and when revived? Consider its main 
advantages and disadvantages and the arrangements in Athens for 


minimizing its dangers. 


5. Examine briefly (a) the connection between forms of government 
and the circumstances, internal and external, under which they are 
adopted or retained ; (b) the advisability of payment for participation 
in the legislative or judicial duties of a citizen. 






























LATIN. 


FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
WEDNEspay, APRIL 4TH :—MorNING, 9 To 12. 
Ovip, Tristia LZ: Cicero: Pro Roscio Amerino . VirGIL, Aeneid L£. 


[. OVID. 
l. Translate :— 


1) Si quis, ut in populo, nostri non immemor illi, 
S. quis, qui, quid agam, forte requiret, erit ; 
vivere me dices, salvum tamen esse negabis : 
id quoque, quod vivam, munus habere dei. 


Account for the subjunctives ‘agam,’ and ‘ vivam.’ 


Ingeniique minor laude ferere mei. 
Nec tamen, ut cuncti miserum servare velitis. 
quod periit, salyum iam Caput esse potest. 
Multaque credibili tulimus maiora ratamque, 
quamvis acciderint, non habitura fidem. 
e) Utque cremasse suum fertur sub stipite natum 
Thestias et melior matre fuisse soror, 
Sicego non meritos mecum peritura libellos 
imposui rapidis viscera nostra rogis: 
vel quod eram musas. ut crimina nostra. perosus, 
vel quod adhuc crescens et rade carmen erat. 
What is the ‘carmen’ alluded to ? 


Mobile sic sequitur fortunae lumina vulgus, 
juae simul inducta nocte teguntur, abit. 
2. Write a brief note on Thestias, custog Atlandidos ursa°. Miletis urbs, 
Symplegades, Cyzicos, Cenchreae, Laodamia, Caphereus. 
3. Scan the first two lines of 1 (e) and give—with exceptions—the 
tity of the following in final syllables, as, ws, at, a, e. 


c 


qu th- 





— 


<< 





ane 
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II, CICERO. 


Translate with notes, especially on the words i italics :- 

1. Cum nulla iam proscriptionis mentio feret, cum etiam qui antea me- 
tuerant redirent ac iam defunctos esse periculis arbitrarentur, nomen refer- 
tur in tabuias Sex. Roscii, ‘hominis studiosissimi nobilitatis ; manceps fit 
Chrysogonus. 


9. hoc vero est quod ferri non potest, si et in hane calamitatem venit 


uu iia 


propter praediorum bonitatem et multitudinem, et, quod ea studiose co- 


1° 


luit. id erit ei maxime fraudi, ut param miseriae sit quod aliis coluit, non 


sibi. nisi etiam quod omnino coluit crimini fuerit. 


3 portentum atque monstrum certissimum est esse aliquem numana 


specie et figura, qui tantum immanitate bestias vécerzt ut propter quos hane 


suavissimam lucem aspexerit, ¢ 08 indignissime /wce privarit. 


4, quae ita aperta et manifesta sunt ut me dius fidius, indices, invitus ea 
dicam : vereor enim, cuicuimodi es, T. Rosci, ne ita hune videar voluisse 


servare ut tibi omnino non pepercerim, 


5. Bgo haac a Chrysogono,mea sponte, remoto Sex. Roscio quero: prim- 
um qua re civis optimi bona venzerint, deinde qua re hominis eius qui neque 
proscriptus neque apud adversarios occisus est, cum in eos solos lex seripta 
sit, deinde qua re aliquanto post eam diem venierint, quae dies in lege prae- 
Gnita est. deinde cur éaniudo venierint: quae omnia si, quemad modum 
solent liberti nequam et improbi facere, in patronum suum valuerit con- 


ferre, nihil egerit. 


Ill. VIRGIL. 

1. Translate : 
[t clamor totis per propugnacula muris : 
Intendunt acres arcus, amentaque torquent 
Sternitur omne solum telis; tum scula cavaeque 
Dant sonitum flictu galeae ; pugna aspera surgit: 
Quantus ab oceasu veniens pluvialibus Haedis 
Verberat imber humum: quam multa grandine nimbi 
In vada praecipitant, cum [upiter borridus Austris 
Torquet aquosam hiemem, et caelo Cava nubila rumpit. 


9. Translate, and write brief explanatory notes on words or phrases in 
italics: 
(a) Ipsa deum fertur genetrix Berecynttia magnum 
vocibus his adfata lovem: ‘da, nate, petenti, 


quod tua cara parens domito te poscit Olympo. 
(b) venatu invigilant pueri silvasque fatigant ; 
flectere ludus equos et spicula tendere cornu. 





LATIN, 

(c) Ceu Saevum turba leonem 
cum telis premit infensis ; at territus ille 
asper, acerba tuens. retro redit, et neque terga 

ira dare aut virtus patitur, nee tendere contra 

Cille quidem hoc cuplens) potis est per tela virosque. 

haud aliter retro dubius vesticia Turnus 


inproperata refert, et mens exaestuat ira. 


3. Scan the first three lines of the last passage. 


FIRST YEAR SHSSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
ROMAN HISTORY—THE PUNIC WARS. 


WEDNESpD\;, APRIL 4rH:—AFTERNOON. 2 TO 3. 


W rite upon anY FOUT yf the followin } lopies. 


Rome and Carthage compared. 


2. Regulus and the Carthaginian embassy. 


3. Battles of the Ticinus, the Trebia, and of Lake Trasimezus (with 


dates). 
A brief description of the Third Punic War. 


>. Give the geographical position of Cannae. Panormus, Messana. New 
Carthage, Agrigentum. Also important events connected with these 


places and the dates of such events, 


FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
LATIN COMPOSITION AND UNSEEN 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4TH: -~-AFTERNOON, 3 TO 5.30 


Translate :— 

(a) He said that the camp would be fortified. 

(5) He told us that we might go. 

(c) The king had been persuaded to wage war. 

(qd) Do not envy the soldiers who are going away to besiege Rome, 
(¢) When he had lived at Ephesus for five years he returned to Pu- 


teoli. 
(#) He esteems me more highly than his brother. 








~—— 
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(g) How much did you give for that horse ? 
(h) The army of the Romans had been defeated so often that the con- 
suls despaired of the republic. 

(7) [f one may employ great examples in small (things) such was the 
appearance of Troy, when it was captured. } 

(kt) Caesar having arrived in Rome the citizens fled, thinking that he 
would destroy the city. 
FOR-UNSEEN. 

A. Quantum inter philosophiam interest, Lucili virorum optime, et 
ceteras artes. tantum interesse existimo in ipsa philosophia inter illam 
partem, quae ad bomines, et hanc quae ad deos pertinet. Altior est haec 
et animosior. Multum permisit sibi: non fuit oculis contenta, Maius esse 
quiddam suspicata est ac pulcrius, quod extra conspectum natura posuis- 
set. Denique tantum inter duas interest, quantum inter deum et hominem. 
lin terris agendum sit, altera, quid agatur in caelo. Al- 


Altera docet, quit 
os discutit et lumen admovet, quo discernantur ambigua 


tera errores nostr 
vitae: altera multo supra hance, in qua volutamur, caliginem excedit et e 
tenebris ereptos perducit illo, unde lucet. 

interest = ‘there is a difference.’ 


B. Paeninsularum, Sirmio, insularumque 
ocelle, quascunque in liquentibus stagnis 
marique vasto fert uterqne Neptunus, 
quam te libenter quamque laetus inviso, 

vix mi ipse credens Thyniam atque Bithynos 
liquisse campos et’videre te in tuto. 

O quid solutis est beatius curis, 

cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 

labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum 
desideratoque acquiescimus lecto. 


oééllus, translate ‘ gem.’ 





INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
LATIN. 
Werpnespay, APRIL 4TH:—MorRNING, 9 TO 12. 


W rite A, B and (} an senarale books. 
> l 


A.—LIVY. : 
1. Translate :— 
(a) Et postquam-icto Romae cum Samnitibus foedere tetiales venerant 


res repetitum, temptationem aiebant esse, yt terrore incusso belli Romanos 
se fieri paterentur, quod quanto opere optandum foret Hernicos docuisse, 
cum quibus licuerit suas leges Romanae civitati praeoptaverint. 





s 
wit a 
=e) 
; 
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é i qua n¢ ISS ynsulum ne SiQfno aecepto Victores vadunt. 
I ilo 1 CT 


nio imbuendum Samnitem clamitantes. 


raenitet enim, quod anti juissimum sollemne et solum LD 1pso, Gul 

0 ns itum d 19 nobilissimis antistitibus iS Sacri ad seryorum 

rm eT m re sus ! ) di d IXist{ rens int QuIO! rivinious urbis 

huius spDitio d mM immortalium sancta, propter te ac tu im censuram 

intra num a neta est. nisi. universam rempublicam eo 
nefaric UStrinxeris, quod ominari etiam reformidat animus 
1) Ne ille saepe. etiam si prima prospere evenissent. Per 


rersas et Indos 


: AS quaesisse et cum feminis sibi bh sllum fuisse dixisset. 
quod gem Alexandrum mortifero vulnere ictum dixisse ferunt, 
SULLC] loru n Asia gest rum aod hoe IpSso luvene Cum sua conferen- 
ten 


ind : Opondissemus urbem hane relicturum populum 
Roma nsurun Masistratus, Sl senatum, si leges non habity- 
rum, s D regib futuruy 11 meliora, inquis. atqui non indignitas 
rerum ONSIONIS ¥ { m I 

-HORAOC!I HIsToRit AND 


L1nsia ind comment on words ir Lab? 
Libs c et Omne militabitur 
{ if pem oratias 
O! l ata piuripus 
aratra 1 i] if meis 
pecusne Calabris ante sidus pervidum 
Lucana mu 


Candadens Puseuls 
Circadea tangat moenia 
v) Caelo tonantem eredidimnus lovem 
resnare: praesens divus habebitur 
Augustus ddieciis Bri UnnNnis 


nar 
lmper!] 


oO grat 7 JUS Ue Persis. 


(c) Komulum post hos prius. an quietum 


Pompili regnum memorem. an Superbos 
Tarquini fasces, dubito. an ¢ ‘atonis 


node Léetum. 


a Dircaeum levat aura cycnum, 
tendit, Antoni. quoties in altos 


nubium tractus. 


i] 





a, 
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2. Give a brief Outline of any two of the odes from which the above 

/ é extracts are taken. 
y ' 
: f 3. Name and describe any two of the metres represented in these ex- 


tracts. 


C, QUINTILIAN. 


| Translate with comments :‘— 

1, Hunc nemo in magnis rebus sublimitate, in parvis proprietate supera- 
verit. Idem laetus ac pressus, iucundus et gravis, tum copia tum brevi- 
tate mirabilis, nec poetica modo sed oratoria virtute eminentissimus. Nam 
ut de laudibus, exhortationibus, consolationibus taceam: nonne vel nonus 
liber quo missa ad Achillem legatio continetur, vel in’primo inter duces illa 
contentio vel dictae in secundo sententiae omnes litium ac consiliorum ex- 
plicant artes 

2. Sed dum assequimur illam firmam, ut dixi, facilitatem, optimis assu- 
escendum est et multa magis quam multorum lectione formanda mens et 


ducendus color. 
3. How does Quintilian contrast Roman with Attic comedy ? 


4. Quid tamen his ipsis eius operibus, in quae donato imperio iuvenis se- 
cesserat, sublimius, doctius, omnibus denique numeris praestantius / 


5. [ambus non sane a Romanis celebratus est ut proprium opus, sed aliis 
quibusdam interpositus; cuius acerbitas in Catullo Bibaculo Horatio, 


quamquam illi epodos intervenit, reperietur. 


6. Non enim ‘‘pluvias”’ ut ait Pindarus, “ aquas colligit sed vivo gur- 
gite exundat,’’ dono quodam providentiae genicus, in quo totas vires suas 


eloquentia experiretur. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3 P.M. 
I. and II. to be written in separate books. 


Not more than six questions to be answered—three from each 


division of the paper. 
i: 


1. Describe the Agrarian Laws of Tiberius Gracchus. 


2. Give an account of the war with Jugurtha. 
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3. Give the date and leading provisions of the Livian Laws, the Julian 
Law, and the Lex Plautia Papiria. 
4. Sketch the last days of the Republic—44-31 B.C 


LT, 


1. Into what periods may the history of Latin Literature 
divided ? 


e conveniently 


2. Compare and contrast Lucretius and Catullus. 


The personal characteristics of Horace. 


4, Virgil’s motive and main purpose in the composition of the Auneid 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


WEDNESDAY, Aprit 4TH :—AFTERNOON, 3 TO 5.30. 


When Hannibal, after takine the city. saw that the Carthaginians 
were so taken up with slaughter that no one could fairly hear what he 
directed for the noise. he called. the commanders of the youne men to- 


gether and ordered? them to bid their troops keep quiet and spare the Tar- 


entines; the Carthaginians must not slay, must not plunder; for the 
hearts of townspeople are not won by the taking of their cities “ If you 
will keep quiet,”’ said he, ‘* Fabius, who I know is not far from Tarentum 
will set the Romans in motion to seize the city by forced marches 

1 Use impero. Render all that follows into indirect discourse 


lI. 


PENELOPE ULIXI. 
Translate: 

Ausus es 0 nimium nimiumque oblite tuorum, 
Thracia nocturno tangere castra dolo, 
Totqué simul mactare viros, adiutus ab uno! 

At bene cautus eras et memor ante mei ? 
Sed mihi quid prodest vestris disiecta lacertis 
llios, et murus quod fuit esse solum, 

Si maneo qualis Troia durante manebam, 
Viraue mihi dempto fine carendus abest ? 
Diruta sunt aliis, uni mihi Pergama restant, 


Ineola captivo quae bove victor Brat. 


Sea 





~ 








So 
a 
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9, Videtisne igitur, ut a pbysicis rebus bene atque utiliter inventis tracta 
Yatio sit ad commenticios et fictos deos? que res genuit falsas opiniones 
erroresque turbulentos et superstitiones paene aniles- Ht forme enim no- 
bis deorum et aetates et vestitus ornatusque noti sunt, genera praeterea, 


coniugia, cognationes omniaque traducta ad similitudinem inbecillitatis 
humanae ; nam et perturbatis animis inducuntur ; accepimus enim deorum 
eupiditates, aegritudines, ‘racundias : nee vero ut fabnilae ferunt, bellis 
proeliisque caruerunt, nec solum, ut apud Homerum, cum duo exercitus 
contrarios alii del ex alia parte defenderent, sed etiam, ut cum Titanis, ut 


cum Gigantibus, sua propria bella vesserunt. Haee et dicuntur et credun- 
tur stultissime et plena sunt futtilitatis saummeque levitatis. 


THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
LATIN. 
WepNespay, APRIL 4TH :—Morntx@. 9 TO IZ. 
l..—_TACITUS. 
N. B.—Regard will be paid to style in translation. 


1. Translate :— 

(a) Tum, ut quisque praecipnns turbator conquisiti; et pars extra 
castra palantes @ cent irionibus aut praetoriarum cohortium militibus 
caesi, quosdam ipsi manipuli, documentum fidei, tradidere. Auxerat 
militum curas praematura hieas, imbribus continuis adeoque saevis, ut 
non egredi tentoria, congregari inter se, vix tutari signa possent, quae 
turbine atque unda raptabantur. Durabat et formido caclestis irae nec 
frustra adversus impios hebescere sidera, ruere tempestates » non aliud 
malorum levamentum quam si linguerent castra infausta temerataque et 
soluti piaculo suis quisque hibernis redderentur. Primum octava, dein 
quinta decuma legio rediere: nonanus opperiendas Tiberii epistulas 
clamitaverat, mox desolatus aliorum discessione imminentem necessita- 
tem sponte praevenit. Et Drusus non expectato legatorum regressu, 
quia praesentia satis consederant in urbem rediit. 

(by Id Tiberii animum altius penetravit. Non enim simplices eas 
curas, nec adversus externos militem quaeri. Nibil relictum impera- 
toribus, ubi femina manipulos intervisat, signa adéat, largitionem temptet, 
tanquam parum ambitiose filium. ducis gregali habitu  circumferat 
Ceesaremque Caligulam appeliari velit. 


(c) Mulcant sexageni singulos ut numerum centurionum aaaequarent. 
2. Write a brief note on the words underlined and on centesema rerum 


venalium, erogare pecuniam, dira gules, addito acutiorem esse, vernacula 


multitudo, cedo alteram, occisus dictator Cxsear. 





cer ' 
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3. Write a line to sav what mention is made of each of the following 
In this book Cassius Chaerea, Seian 


n 


Pandateria, L. Domitius, M. Lepidus, Romanus Hispo, L. Caesar 


Il. PLAUTUO 


a 


TRINUMMOS. 


rry 
, 


l. Translate :— 


(a) Primumdum omnium 
Male dictitatur tibi volzo in 


SermMonitous, 
Turpilucricipidum te vocant cires tni 


Tum autem sunt alii qui te volturium vocant 


Hostisne an civis eomedis parvi pendere, 


Haee quom audio in te dici, is excrucior miser 


Hxplain the forms comedis and és. 


(d) ST. Andi cetera. 
Postid. 


frumenti quom alibi messis maxumast. 


Tribus tantis illi minus redit quam obseveri 


PH. Em istic oportet opseri mores malos. 


1 1p opserendo possint interfi€ri. 


Re mark On the form or construct ion of } ostid, (FiOUSs tants, OpseTi, 
St—- possint, nt Tyler. 


tenti et multipotenti [ovis fratri aetheriaj Neptuno 
Laetus lubens laudes aco €t grates gratiasque 
habes et fluctibus salsis 


uos penes mei fuit summa potesta:, bonis 


meis quid foret et meae vitae. 
(Juom suis me ex locis in patriam urbem 


“14 
Di 


columen reducem faciunt. 


Who is the speaker, and how is he dressed? What is the connection 
of this passage with the context 
Name the metre, and sean the first line. 


Point out some distinctive features of this and Similar Canticd. 


(d) CH. Spondeo et mille aur: Philippum dotis LY: 
Dotem mil moror. 
CH. Si illa tibi placet, placenda dos quoquest quam dat tibi. 
Postremo guvod vis non duces, nisi illud quod non vis feres. 
OC.A. lus hie orat. 


Write explanatory notes on words printed in italics. 





1¢ 
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Ill. OVID, FASTI, Bs. VI. 


Translate, with explanatory remarks : 
(a) Hic ego quaerebam, coepti quae mensis origo 
Esset. et in cura nominis hulus eram. 
Eece deas vidi: non quas praeceptor arandi 
Viderat, Ascraeas cum sequeretur OVEs : 


Nec quas Priamides in aquosae vallibus Idae 


Coniulit. 


(6) Dena quater memorant habuisse Parilia Romam 
Cum flammae custos aede recepta sua est: 
Regis opus placidi, quo non metuentius ullum 
Numinis ingenium terra Sabina tulit. 
(c) Hance tibi, ‘ Quo properas o? memorant dixisse, Rutili? 
‘T.uee mea Marso consul ab hoste cades.’ 
Exitus accessit verbis, flamenque Toleni 
Purpureum mixtis sanguine fluxit aquis. 
Proximus annus erat‘ Pallantide caesus adem 
Didius hostiles ingeminavit opes. 


9. Write brief notes on: flamen Dialis, Ups, maenadas Ausonias, 


Dictynna, Lacus Curtius. 


THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
Wepnespay, APRIL 4TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3. 


Write A and B in separate Books. 


A. 
1. Give thé geographical location (by map or otherwise) of the following 
Caere, Gabii, lapygia, Alba Longa, Tarquinil. 


places or peoples: 
715, 509, 494, 


9. Give leading events under the following dates: B.C. 


445, 451. 


® Describe the early government of Rome; tl 


the Senate, and Comitia Curiata. 
he Laws carried to alleviate the condition 


1e functions of the King, 


4. Name and briefly describe t 


of the poor. 





LATIN, Lé 


oP) 
co 


Indicate briefly any characteristics of Roman literature. 


2. Write one or two lines on the following authors :-—Knnius. Lucilius, 
Varro, Tibullus, Persius, Suetonius, Martial. Claudian, Boethius. 


a) the plays of Terence. 


or (6) the speeches of Cicero, 
or (¢c) the subjects of the first six books of the Aeneid. 


N.B. Only one of these three to be attempted. 


THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
LATIN COMPOSITION AND UNSEEN. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4TH:—AFTERNOON, 3 TO 5.30. 
FOR PROSE. 


lt was impossible tc let the Empire devolve immediately upon his son 
Lucius, who was only a child of seven years. Accordingly Hadrian chose 
T. Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Antoninus. a man of consular rank, who had 
reached his fifty-second year, and seemed in every way a safe choice 
Hadrian on January 24th, his own birthday, notified his intention to the 
senate and recommended Antoninus, When, after a month's considera- 
tion, Antoninus consented to accept the honour which was proposed, he 
was duly adopted, and was at once raised to a higher position than Verus 
had occupied, receiving the proconsular imperium, with the title [Imperator 
and the tribunician power. He wa3 thus a consort in the full sense. and 
all that still failed him was the title Augustus and probably the special 
privileges conferred by the lex de imperio. 


FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 


l. A Letter of Recommendation. 

Democritus Sicyonius non solum hospes meus est, sed etiam, quod non 
multis continyit, Graecis praesertim, valde familiaris: Est enim in eo 
summa probitas, summa virtus, summa in hospites liberalitas et observan- 
tla: meque praeter ceteros et colit et observat et diligit. Eum tu non 
modo suorum civium, verum paene Achaiae principem cogvosces. Hue 
ego tantummodo aditum ad tuam cognitionem patefacio et mumio: cogni- 
tum per te ipsum, quae tua natura est, dignum tua amicitia atque hospitio 
iudicabis. Peto igitur a te, ut his litteris lectis recipias eum in tuam 
fidem, polliceare omnia te facturum’ mea’causa De reliquo, si, id quod 


> 
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confido, fore dignum eum tua amicitia 
eum complectare, diligas, in tuis habeas. Erit id mihi maiorem in modum 
gratum. Vale. 


hospitioqgue cognoveris, petuo, 








2. Hercules in Quest of Hylas. 
lle, velut refugi°quem contigit improba Mauri 
lancea sanguineus vasto leo murmure fertur, 
frangit et absentem vacuis sub dentibus hostem, 
sic furiis accensa gerens Tirynthius ora 
fertur et intento discurrit montibus arcu ; 
heu miserae quibus ille ferae, quibus incidit usquam 

i eeey immeritis per lustra viri: volat ordine nullo 

cuncta petens; nune ad ripas deiectaque saxis 

flumina, nunc notas memorum procurrit ad umbras, 





B.A. ORDINARY. 
LATIN. 


Cickrro, Philippics Vand V/I; Tacitus, Histories Ji; Lucretius L.-IID 
(Selections). 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12, 


I, 
1. Translate, with explanatory notes : 


(a) Agitur, utrum M. Antonio facultas detur opprimendae rei publicaet 
caedis faciendae bonorum, urbis dividundae, agrorum suis latronibus con- 
donandi, populum Romanum servitute opprimendi, an horum ei facere 
nihil liceat. 


(6) Et erat insula amne medio, in quam gladiatores navibus molientes 
yermani nando praelabebantur. Ac forte plures transgressos completis 
Liburnicis per promptissimos gladiatorum Macer adgreditur, sed neque es 
constantia gladiatoribus ad proelia militibus, nec perinde nutantes e navi- 
bus quam stabili gradu e ripa volnera derigebant. Et eum variis trepidan- 
tium inclinationibus mixti remiges propugnatoresque turbarentur, desilire 


” 

in vada ultro Germani, retentare puppes, scandere foros aut comminus 
b : mergere. Quae cuncta in oculis utriusque exercitus quanto laetiora Vitel- 

lianis; tanto acrius Othoniani causam auctoremque cladis detestabantur, 


(c) O miseras hominum mentes, o pectora eaeca ! 
qualibus in tenebris vitae quantisque periclis 
degitur hoc aevi quod cumquest ! nonne videre 
nil aliud sibi naturam latrare, nisi ut, ¢ui 
corpore seiunctus dolor absit, menti’ fruatur 
-ucundo sensu, cura semotu’ metuque ? 


meme 


LATIN. Cre 


‘ 


Le Translate, with brief notes on words in italics: 


a) Parvis de rebus, sed fortasse necessariis consulinur., patres con_ 
scripti. De Appla via et de Moneta consul, de L Lpercts tribn nus pl. rejert. 
Quarum rerum etsi facilis’ explicatio videtur, tamen animus aberrat a 
sententia suspensus curis maioribus. 

When were these words spoken, and how are they related to the con 
text ? 


j 


») His pavoribus nutantem et alii legati amici jue firmabant et Muci- 
anus post multos secretosque sermones iam et coram ita locutus: “ omnes, 
qui magnarum rerum consilia suscipiunt, aestimare deben:, an quod inco- 
haturi rei publicae utile, ipsis gloriosum, an promptum effectu aut certe 
non arduum sit. 

What other reading is found for guod incohaturi—an, and how would 


the sense be affected ” 


c) Ipse Vitellius a ponte Mulvio insigni equo, paludatus, senatum et 
populum ante se agens, quo minus ut captam urbem ingrederetur, amicot 
rum consilio deterritus, swmpta praetexta et composito agmine incessi- 
Quattuor legionum aquilae ; dein quattuor et triginta cohortes, ut nomina 
gentium aut species armorum /foren/, discretae. Ante aquilas praefecti 


Castroriuim tribunigte et pretme Centurionum eandida veste. 


( l) Haud dubia destinatione discessere. Vucianus {afzochiam. Nepo- 
sianus Caesaream, z//a Suriae. Aoc [udaeae caput est 
/nitiwm ferendi ad Vespasianum imperii Alexandriae coeptum, festinante 
Tiberio, Alexandro, qui Kalendis [uliis sacramento eius legiones adevgit. 
[sque primus principatus dies in posterum celebratus, qiamvis ludaicus 
exercitus quinto nonas Iulias apud ipum iuragset, eo ardore, ut ne Titus 


juidem filius expectaretur, Suria remeans at consiliorum inter Mucianum 


ac patrem nuntius, 


Hic tamen et supra quos diximus inferiores 
partibus egregie multis multoque minores, 
quamquam multa bene ac divinitus invenien es 
ex adyto tam quam cordis responsa dedere 
sanctius et multo certa ratione magis quam 
Pythia quae tripo 42 a Phoebi Lauroqgue profatur 
principiis tamen in rerum fecere ruinas 


et graviter magni magno cecidere ibi casu. 


EESCAKGe is ..guos diximus inferiores : to whom is the poet referring‘ 
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B.A. ORDINARY. 
ROMAN HISTORY. 
WEPNESDAY, APRIL 4TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 70 3. 
N.B.—Not more than 6 questions to be attempted. 
l. Trace the steps by which Augustus constructed the imperial power. 


2. A genealogical tree of the family of Augustus. 


3. A short account of events between the death of Nero and accession 
of Vespasian. 
4, The army in the tirst century of the Empire. 


5. The condition of the provinces in the first century of the Empire. 


6, Distinguish senatorial from imperial provinces, and name some of 
each. 


7. Alterations in the election to magistracies. 


8 


Reforms in the functions of the Senate. 


B.A. ORDINARY. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
WEpNESDAY, APRIL 4TH:—3 To 5.30 P.M. 
I. 


Nor did Civilis marshal his army in silence. He told the Germans and 
Batavians that they were standing on the monuments of their glory, that 
they were treading under foot the ashes and bones of legions. “ Where- 
ever,”’ he said, ‘the Roman turns his eyes, captivity, disaster, and 


everything that is terrible, confrout him. Do not be alarmed by the 


adverse result of the battle among the Treviri. There, their own success 
proved hurtful to the Germans, for, throwing away their arms, they 
hampered their hands with plunder. Since then everything has been 
favourable to us, and against the foe. All precautions, which the skill 
of a general should take, have been taken. ‘This day will either be the 
most glorious among the deeds of the past, or will be infamous in the 
yes posterity.’’ 
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[| 


Ubi sono armorum (ita illis mos) adprobata sunt dicta, saxis glandi- 


} - ‘ . : . * . . . = S 
Dusque et ceteris missilibus proelium incipitur, neque nostro milite 
paludem ingrediente et Germanis, ut elicerent, lacessentibus. \bsumptis 


quae laciuntur et ardescente pugna procursum ab hoste infestius: in- 
mensis corporibus et praelongis hastis fluitantem labantemque militem 
eminus fodiebant: simul e mole, quam eductam in Rhenum rettulimus 
Bructerorum cuneus tranavit. Turbata ibi res et pellebatur sociarum 
cohortium acies. cum legiones pugnam excipiunt suppressaq ue hostium 
ferocia proelium aequatur. Inter quae perfuga Batavus adiit Cerialem: 
terga bostium promittens, si extremo paludis eques mitteretur, Duae 
alae cum perfuga missae incauto hosti cireumfunduntur. Quod ubj 
cClamore cognitum, legiones a fronte incubuere, pulsique Germani Rhenun 
fuga pete bant 


ITT, 
LAUS ROMAE. 


Haec est in gremium victos quae sola recepit 
humanumque genus communi nomire fouit 
matris, non dominae ritu: ciuesquve uocauit 
quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua reuinxit 

Huius pacificis debe:nus moribus omnes 
quod veluti patriis regionibus utitur hospes : 
quod sedem mutare licet: quod cernere Thulen 
lusus. et horrendos quondam penetrare recessus : 
quod bibimus passim Rhveganum. potamus Oronten 
quod cunctl gens una sumus. nec terminus unqguam 


homanae dicionis erat, nam cetera regna 


luxuries uitlis odlisque superbia uertit, 


THIRD YFAR CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
LATIN. 


14 HOURS. 


HORACE. Kpisties I VIRGIL. Aeneid V. SALLUST, Catiline. 


l. Translate, with brief comments: 
(a) Est quadam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra, 
Fervet avaritia miseroque cupidine pectus 
Sunt verba et voces quibus hune lJenire dolorem 


~—m DAM mcrbi e.rcrs«ie partem. 
po rs . 


oN 
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(6) Fabula, qua Paridis propter narratur amorem 
pro} 
Graecia barbaria lento collisa duello, 
stultorum regum et. populorum continet aestus. 
Antenor censet belli praecidere eausam. 
; Quid Paris? Ut salvus regnet vivatque beatus, 
cogi posse negat. 
2. Without translating, write ex planatory notes on the words in italies. 
a Non tu corpus eras sine pectore: di tibi, 
Di tibi divitias dederunt artemque fruendi. 
yy Wry, (b) Caerite cera digni. 
(c) Rure ego viventem, tu dicis in urbe beatum. 
(d) Neve putes alium supiente benoque beatum. 


“a |  (e) Fautor utrogue tuum laudabit pollice ludum. 


3. Translate, writing a note on some one point in each passage : 
} (a) Ipse gubernator puppi Palinurus ab alta 
“Heu! quianam tanti cinxerunt aetheria nimbi ? 
Quidue, pater Neptune, paras 2” Sic deinde locutus, 
colligere arma iubet validisque incumbere remis, 
obliquatque sinus.in ventum. 


iS 


Ille sub haec: ‘““Non laudis amor, nee gloria cessit 
pulsa metu; sed enim gelidus tardante senecta 
4 sanguis hebet, frigentque effectae in corpore vires. 
Si mibi, quae quondam fuerat, quaque improbus iste: 
exultat fidens, si nuve foret illa iuventas, 
haud equidem pretio inductus pulehroque iuvenco 
venissem, nec dona moror’’ 

To whom does Ydle refer? 


(c) Una omnes fecere pedem, pariterque sinistros, 
nune dextros solvere sinus; una ardua torquent 
cornua detorgentque ; ferunt sua flamina classem. 
¢ : Princeps' ante omnes densum Palinurus agebat 
agmen ; ad hune alii cursum contendere iussi. 


4. Transiate, with notes on words italicised : 
) (a) Postquam, ut dixi, senatus in Catonis sententiam discessit, consul, 

\ optumum factu ratus noctem quae instabat antecapere, ne quid eo spatio 
novaretur, tresviros quae ad supplicium postulabat parare jubet: ipse 

praesidiis dispositis, Lentulum im carcerem deducit; idem fit ceteris per 

praetores. Est in carcere locus quod 7'ullianum appellatur, ubi paululum 

ascenderis ad laevam, circiter duodecim pedes humidepressus. Eum mu- 

niunt undique parietes atque insuper camera lapideis & icibus iuncta, sed 
incultu, tenebris, odore, foeda atque terribilis eius. faeies est. 


= 
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b [gitur 


senafi decreto Marcus R 
Apuliam ¢i7 


‘x Faesulas Metellus Cretieus in 


umgue ea loca missi — el itrique ad urbemimperatores erant. 


; TE r iss 
“mpediti ne triumpharent calumnia paucorum, quibus omnia honesta as- 
que inhonesta vendere mos erat. 


THIRD YEAR CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
LATIN. 


CICERO PRO PLANCIO AND SELECTED LET 


erunt. ut reprehensor 


quod patres apuc maiores nostros tenere non potu- 


comitiorum, id haberent 


set ferendum., 


es essent 


ludices. vel quod 
multo etiam minus es 


b) Ut fueris dignior quam Plancius — de quo ipso ita contendam pau- 
Lo post, it conservem dignitatem tuam — sed ut fueris lignior, non compe 
fitor, a : is, sed populus, a quo 6s praeteritus, 1n ' uipa es 

(c) Quis est nostrum liberaliter educatus, cui non educatores, cui non 
macister su atque aoctores, eul non joeus 


ipse mutus ille, ubi alitus aut 
doctus est, cum grata recordatione in mente versetur ? 


is nabet reprenensionis ansam aliquam, nescio cur severiorem 
putes quam Rhodum. 


t10n is made of th following in the Pro Planeio 


post hominum taeterrimi et turpissimi: Who were they 
and what else is said of 


f them ? bh) ‘Tusculum, (c) Vaeceaei, (7) Atina, e) 
© Vergillius, (/) praetor 


Macedoniae ; yg) Opimius, (h) Metel- 


who was he 
| aj YT, } } Tevernseensis codex, (/) Dy racuse. Kixplain medius 


tensae, 


a) Prensat unus P. Galba: Sine fuco ac fallaciis more maiorum nega- 


tur. 

4) Is, quem putabant magistrum fore, si bona venirent 

Mercuri mallem aliquod fuisset : felicius, puto, cum Avianio tran- 
sjvere possemus xp! Lil 


racinae, ne semper hospiti molestus sim 


(e) Respondebo tibi vor 


DOTEDOV ) 117) MKWC Explain, 
Regem appellas, cum Rex tui mentionem nullam fecerit ? 
g) Quod de domo scribis, hoe 


est de area, ego vero tum denique mihi 


vjdebor restitutus, si illa nobis erit restituta, 
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(h) Itaque te plane etiam atque etiam rogo ul et, ornes ea vehementius. 
etiam quam fortasse sentis. To whom is Cicero writing and about what ? 

(¢) Stabianum perforasti. Add «. note. 

(k) Multis luminibus ingeni, mulJtae tamen artis. Of whom is he 
speaking ? What other reading is there * 

(l) At Domitius, cum manus ad os apposult. 


{ A note on accuderint, fratres nostri Aedui, cum exercitu lustrato, non 


De 


vici instar, post Leuctricam pugnam, Piso noster, Deiotarus, Trebatius, Pom- 


ponia, Empedoclea, Tiro, Eupolis, Aesopus, Metellus Pius Scipio. 


5. Who were consuls in 59, 58, 57 B.C.? Write two or three lines on 


Cicero’s position during those years, 


CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
LATIN. 
Cicero, Tusculans, JJJ; Quintu1aAN X; Tacitus, Annals IL]. 
Tugepay, Apri. 3RD:—MornNING, 9 To 12. 


CICERO. 
1. Translate :— 

(a) Nec vero de hoc quisquam dubitare posset, nisi idem nobis acci- 
deret diligenter de animo cogitantibus, quod iis saepe usu venit, qui acriter 
oculis deficientem solem intuerentur, ut aspectum omnino amitterent; sic 
mentis acies se ipsa intuens nonnunquam hebescit, ob eamque causam 
contemplandi diligentiam amittimus. Itaque dubitans, circumspectans, 
haesitans, multa adversa reverens tamquam in rate in mari immenso nos- 
tra vehitur ratio. 

(b) Sed is quasi'dictata, nullo dilectu, nulla elegantia: Philo et pro- 
prio numero et lecta poemata et loco adiungebat, Itaque postquam 
adamavi hanc quasi senilem declamationem, studiose equidem utor nostris 
poetis: sed, sicubi illi defecerunt, verti etiam multa de Graecis, ne quo 
ornamento in hoc genere disputationis careret Latina oratio- 


9. Give the date of the Tusculans, and translate with a note where 
necessary the following :— 
(a) Ab optimis illis quidem viris sed non satis eruditis. 
(b) Acuti nec insulsi hominis, ut Siculi. Who is referred to? 
(c) Non sentientis autem nihil est, ullam in partem quod intersit. 
(d) Aspicite, 0 cives, senis Enni imaginis formam : 
hic vestrum pinxit maxima facta patrum. 
Add a note on the scansion and readng. 
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(¢) Rationem illi sententiae suae non fere reddebant. nisi quid erat 
numeris aut deseriptionibus explicandum. 


{rrantium stellarum cursus. praegressiones, institiones. 
(7) Contortulis quibusdam et minutis conclusiunculis nec a 1 sensum 
permanantibus 


QUINTILIAN, 
l. Translate: 


bed quemadmodum forensibus certaminibus exercitatos et 


‘ 


tantes reficit ac 


reparat haee velut Sagina dicendi. 31¢ aaolescentes non 
debent nimium in falsa rerum imagine détineri et inanibus ee simulacris 


usque adeo, ut difficilis ab his digressus sit, assuetacere. ne ab ill: 
prope consenuerinot, umbra vera discrimina velut quendam solem reformi- 
dent. (Juod accidisse etiam Porcio Latroni, qui primus elari nominis pro- 
fessor fuit, traditi 


litur, ut Cum @1 summam in scholis onini 


causa in foro esset oranda 


; 


nem obtinenti 


impense petierit, uti subsellia in basilicam 
transferrentur. Ita illi coelum novum fuit. ut Omnis eius eloquentia con- 
tineri tecto ac parietibus videretur. Wuare iuvenis. qui rationem inveniendi 
eloquendique a praeceptoribus diligenter acceperit (quod non est infiniti 
operis Si docere sciant et 


velint) exercitationem quoque modicam fuerit 


consecutus, oratorem sibi aliquem, quod apud maiores fieri solebat deligat, 
quem sequatur, quem imitetur; iudiciis intersit quam plurimis et sit cer- 
taminis, cul aestinatur. rreq iCnsS Spectator. 


Z ranslate and COMmment on: 
(] ) In leetions { ludicium, quod audienti freq uenter Lut SUUS CUI e 
4 rt ’ : Re } ‘ : } ; lsand . ‘ 
favor aut ille iaucdantium clamor extorquet. P idet enim cisgentire, et velut 
tacita quadam verecundia inhibemur plus nobis credere, Cum interim et 
Viltiosa pluribus piacent, 


‘ oT : . ] " t . ‘ 
©tl a COrrogatis laudantur etiam quae non 


| f imen nov Nn aigression Dus uti ve historico nonu quam nitore 
dum © Gulous erit quaestio, meminerimus. non athietarum toros sed 
*¥% 
militum LCI 


S$ esse; nec versicolorem illam, qua Demetrius Phalereus 


n bene ad forensem 
(3)Multum enimisupra prosam orationemetquam pedestrem Graeci 1 


ul mihi non hominis 


puiverem Tacere, 


rOCcant 
surgit, ingenlo sed quodam Delphico videatur oraculo 
instinetus, 


(4) C. vero Caesar si foro tantum vacasset, non alius ex nostris contra 


Ciceronem nominaretur. Tanta In eo vis est. id 


acumen, ea concitatio, ut 
illum eodem animo dixisse, quo bellavit. appareat ; exornat tamen haec 
omnia mira sermonis, cuius proprie studiosus fuit. elegantia. 


(5) [deo plerique, cum verba quaedam ex orationibus excer 


aliquos compositionis certos pedes, mire a se quae legerunt, effing 


trantur ; cum et verba intercidant invalescantque temporibus 


pserunt aut 


arbi- 


ut quorum 


GN 


os 





| 
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certissima sit regula in consuetudine, eaque non sua natura sint bona aut 
mala (nam per se soni tantum sunt) set prout opportune proprieque aut 


secus collocata sunt, et compositio cum rebus .accommodata sit tum ipsa 


varietate gratissima. 


(6) Sedutum maxime, cum facultas illa contigerit, resistamus et 
provideamus et ferentes equos frenis quibusdam coerceamus; quod non 
tam-moram faciet quam novos impetus dabit. Neque enim rursus eos, 
qui robur aliquod in stilo fecerint, ad infelicem calumniandi se poenam 
ulligandos puto. Nam quomodo sufficere officiis civilibus possit, qui singulis 


actlionum partibus insenescat f¢ 


TACITUS. 


Exim Dromptum quod multorum intimis questibus tegebatur. incedebat 
enim deterrimo cuique licentia impune probra et invidiam in bonos exci- 
tandi arrepta imagine Czsaris; libertique etiam ac servi patrono vel 
domino, cum voces, cum manus intentarent,ultro metuebantur. igitur C. 
Cestius senator disseruit principes.quidem instar deorum esse, sed neque a 
dis nisi iustas supplicum preces audiri, neque quemquam in Capitolium 
aliave urbis templa perfugere, ut eo subsidio ad flagitia utatur. abolitas 
leges et funditus versas, ubi in foro, in limine curiae ab Annia Rufilla, quam 
fraudis sub iudice damnauisset, probra sibi et minac intendantur, neque ipse 
audeat ius experiri ob effigiem imperatoris oppositam. haud dissimilig 
alii et quidam atrociora circumstrepebant, precabanturque Drusum daret 
ultionis exemplum, donec accitam convictamque attineri publica custodia 
iussit. 

II. Translate and comment on:— 


(1) Aberat quippe adulatio, gnaris omnibus laetam Tiberio Germanici 
mortem male dissimulari. 

(2) mihi, quanto plura recentium seu veterum revolvo, tanto magis 
ludibria rerum mortalium cunctis in negotiis observantur. quippe fama 
spe veneratione potius omnes destinabantur imperio quam quem futurum 
principem fortuna in occulto tenebat. 

(3) sexto demum consulatu Cesar Augustus, potentiae securus, quae 
triumviratu iusserat abolevit. 

(4) addito maiestatis crimine, quod tum omnium accusationum comple- 
mentum erat. 

(5) at hercule nemo refert, quod Italia externae opis indiget, quod vita 
populi Romani per incerta maris‘et tempestatum cotidie volvitur. ac nisi 
provinciarum copiae et dominis et servitiis et agris subvenerint, nostra 


nos scilicet nemora nostraeque villae tuebuntur. 
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(6) id summi fastigii vocabulum Augustus’ repperit, ne regis aut 
dictatoris nomen adsumeret ac tamen appellatione aliqua cetera imperia 
praemineret 

(7) praecipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtutessileantur, utque pravis 
dictis factisque ex posteritate et infamia metus sit. 





B.A, CLASSICAL HONOURS, 
LATIN. 
Cicero, pro Cluentio and Brutus. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 71TH:—MorwNING, 9 To 12. 


l. Translate :— 

Atque idem quanto in odio postea suis illis ipsis fuit, per quos in altio - 
rem locwn adscenderat! Neque iniuria, Facite enim ut non solum mores 
elus et arrogantiam, sed etiam vultum atque amictum, atque illam 
usque ad talos demissam purpuram recordemini. ls, quasi non esset 
ullo modo ferendum se ex iudicio discessisse victum, rem ab subselliis in 
rostra detulit. Etiam querimur saepe, hominibus novis non satis magnos 
in hac civitate esse fructus? Nego usquam umquam fuisse maiores: ubi- 
8i quis ignobili loco natus ita vivit ut nobilitatis digni tatem virtute 
tueri posse videatur, usque eo pervenit quoad cum _ industria 
eum, innocentia prosecuta est; si quis autem hoc uno nititur, quod 
sit ignobilis, procedit saepe longius quam si idem ille essét cum 
lisdem suis vitiis nobilissimus,- Ut Quintius (nibil enim dicam de ceteris) 
sj fuisset homo nobilis, quis eum cum illa superbia atque intolerantia 
ferre potuisset? Quod eo loco fuit, ita tulerunt, ut, si quid haberet a 
natura boni, prodesse ei putarent oportere, superbiam autem atque arro- 
gantiam eins deridendam magis arbitrarentur propter humilitatem 


hominis, quam pertimescendam, 


2. Translate and comment on :— 

(1) ex petulanti atque improbo scurra, in discordiis civitatis, ad eam 
columnam, ad quam multorum saepe conviciis perductus erat, tum suffra- 
giis populi pervenerat. 

(2) Tum vero illa iudicia senatoria, non falsa invidia, sed vera 
atque insigni turpitudine notata, atque operta dedecore et infamia, 
defensioni locum nullum reliquissent. 

(3) atque etiam ipse conditor totius negotii Guttam adspergit huic 


Bulbo. 
12 





» 
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(4) Adducti iudices sunt, non modo potuisse honeste ab eo.reum 
condemnari, qui non perpetuo sedisset ; sed, si aliud is iudex nihil scisset,. 
nisi quae praeiuducia de eo facta esse constarent, audire praeterea nihil 
debuisse. 

(5) maiestatis absoluti sunt permulti, quibus damnatis de pecuniis 
repetundis lites maiestatis essent aestimatae, 

(6) Si ideo, quia subscripserint, videte, quid agatis, ne * * * * 
censorium stilum, cuius mucronem multis remediis maiores nostri 
retuderunt, aeque posthac atque illum dictatorium gladium pertimes- 
camus, 

(7) Habitus ne hoc quidem unquam recusavit, quo minus vel ea 
lege rationem vitae suae redderet, qua non teneretur, 


3. Give the meaning of -—actio prima, rumusculos aucupari, in 
aerarios referre, supposita persona, praevaricari accusationi, nomen 
deferre, obsignatores, harenariae, heredes secundi, verbis conceptis 
peterare. 


4. Translate :~— 


Tum Brutus, ‘ Quid tu igitur,” inquit, *tribuis istis externis quasi 
ratoribus ?’ ‘ Quid censes,’ inquam, ‘nisi idem quod urbanis? praeter 
unum, quod non est eorum urbanitate quadam quasi colorata oratio. 
Et Brutus, ‘ Quiest,’ inquit, ‘iste tandem urbanitatis color ?? ¢ Nescio,” 
inquam ; ‘ tantum esse quendam scio, Id tu, Brute, iam intelleges cum 
in Galliam veneris. Audies tu quidem etiam verba quaedam non trita 
Romae, sed haec mutari dediscique possunt; illud est maius, quod in 
vocibus nostrorum oratorum retinnit quiddam et resonat urbanius ; 
nec hoc in oratoribus modo apparet, sed etiam in ceteris. Ego memini 
T, Tincam Placentinum hominem facetissimum cum familiari nostro Q. 
Granio praecone dicacitate certare.? ‘Hon,’ inquit Brutus, ‘de quo 
multa Lucilius?’? Isto ipso: sed Tincam non minus multa ridicule 
dicentem Granius obruebat nescio quo sapore vernaculo; ut ego iam 
non mirer illud Theophrasto accidisse, quod dicitur, cum percontaretur 
ex anicula quadam quanti aliquid venderet et respondisset illa atque 
addidisset ‘“hospes, non pote minoris,” tulisse eum moleste se non 
effugere hospitis speciem, cum aetatem ageret Athenis optimeque loque- 
retur. Omnino sic, ut opinor, in nostris est quidam urbanorum, sicut 
illic Atticorum sonus. 


5. Translate and comment on :— 


(1) Qua re quoniam tibi ita quadrat omnia fuisse Themistocli paria 
et Coriolano, pateram quoque a me sumas licet ; praebebo etiam hos- 
tiam, ut Coriolanus sit plane alter Themistocles, 
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(2) Kodemque in genére est habitus is, qui iniuria accepta fregit 
Ti. Gracchum patientia, civis in rebugs optimis constautissimus M. 
Octavius, 

(3) Quibus virtutibus oratoris horum quidqne efficiatur aut quibus 
vitlis orator aut non adsequatur haec aut etiam in his labatnr et cadat, 
artifex aliquis iudicabit; efficiatur autem ab oratore necne. ut ei qui 
audiunt ita adficiantur ut orator velit, volgi adsensu et populari appro- 


batione iudicari sole’. 


(4) EKodem tempore C, L.. Caepasii fratres fuerunt, qui multa opera, 


ignoti homines et repentini, quaectores celeriter facti sunt, oppidano 
quodam et incondito genere dicendi 

(5) doctus Hermagorae praeceptis, quibus etsi ornamenta non 
satis opima dicendi, tamen, ut hastae velitibus amentatae, sic apta 
quaedam et parata singulis causarum generibus argumenta tra- 


duntur, 


6. Give the meaning of leyem suadere, locuples auctor, flos deli- 
batus populi Suadaeque medulla, fabulam docere, veterator. YOga- 
tionem privilegii similem ferre, fidem implorare, lex tabellaria, 
guaestiones verpetuae, repulsam ferre, multam petere, vendibilis 
orator, mittere ad horas. 


te (1) Give a short sketch of the history of ancient oratory, 
(2) What are the five parts (1) of oratory, (2) of an oration. 


(3) [llustrate by references to examples the main sources of corrup 
tion in the MSS of the pro Cluentio. 


B. A. CLASSICAL HONOURS. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


~ 


SATURDAY, ApRIL 7TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5, 
[. 


[Aaknow that it has been asserted by the advocates of the right honour- 
able gentleman out of doors that that reply was complete; but sure I am 
that no man in this house who heard it ever thought it so, and least of all 
was it so thought by my right honourable friend himself, who delivered 
it. I admire the talents of my right honorouble friend as much as any 
man, yet, upon the occasion alluded to, I could not help observing the 
difficulty he had to struggle with; the embarrassed and staggering course 





». 
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he made; I was conscious that my right honourable friend felt that he had 
very little to say to the purpose; that he was sailing against wind and 
tide ; that, although the puff of a cheer from his friends sometimes pro- 
duced a slight swell in his sails, he could make but little progress ; 
that he raised his voice aloud, but produced no impression; that he 
dropped argument and produced a noise; that, in fact, he made a fine 
speech and plenty of noise, but did little mischief to his adversary at 
least. What mischief he may have done to the system he would support 


I cannot pretend to say. 
IT. 


Among the more obvious merits of Lysias were the purity of his diction 
and the simplicity of his composition. His Roman admirers, supposing 
that these were easily imitated, aimed exclusive y at these to the neglect 
of his other merits. Of his truth to character, his faithfulness to nature 
and his consummate skill in concealing his art, they were entirely un- 
conscious ; while his subtle and evanescent charm-could not be caught and 
reproduced by his rude Roman admirers. Those who found themselves 
repelled by the studiously rhythmical and elaborately Isocratean style of 
Cicero were probably attracted to Lysias, not merely by his apparent 
easiness, but also by his refraining from .any elaborate striving after 
periodic rhythm; but the cold and dry manner. of these inadequate 
imitators of imperfectly apprehended models failed to win the ear of Roman 
audiences which were still under the magic spell of the musical periods 


of Cicero. 


CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
LATIN. 
KLEGIAC POETS. 
Monpay, Arkin 16TH:—MorNInG, 9 To 12. 


1. Translate :— 
(az) Quam potius laudandus hic est, quem prole parata 

occupat in parva pigra senecta casa: 
ipse suas sectatur oves, at filius agnos, 
Et calidam fesso comparat uxor aquam. 
Sic ego sim, liceatque caput candescere canis, 
temporis et prisci facta referre senem. 
Interea Pax arva colat. !’ax candida primum 
duxit araturos sub iuga panda boves, 
pax aluit vites et sucos condidit uvue, 
funderet ut nato testa paterna merum: 
pace bidens vomerque vigent, at tristia duri 
militis in tenebris oecupat arma situs, 
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CO 


(6) Uvidulama fletu cedentem ad templa deum me 
sidus in antiquis diva novom posuit : 
Virginis et saevi contingens namque Leonis 
lumina, Callisto iuncta Ly caoniae, 
vertor in occasum, tardum dux ante Booten, 
qui vix sero alto mergitur Oceano. 
Sed quamquam me nocte premunt vestigia divom, 
lux autem canae Tethyi restituit, 
(pace tua fari hic liceat, Rhamnusia virgo, 
Namque ego non ullo vera timore tegam, 
nec si me infestis discerpent sidera dictis, 
condita quin veri pectoris evoluam) : 
non his tam laetor rebus, quam me afore semper, 
alore me a dominae vertice dis¢rucio~. 
quicum ego, dum virgo curis fuit omuibus expers, 
ungenti Surii milia multa bibj. 


(¢) Terra parum fuerat fatis, adiecimus undas: 
fortunae miseras auximus arte vias, 
Ancora te teneat, quem non tenuere Penates ? 
Quid merjtum dicas, cui sua terra parumst ? 
Ventorumst, quodcunque paras: haut ulla carina 
consenuit, fallit portus et ipse fidem. 
Natura insidians pontum substravit avaris : 
ut tibi succedat, vix semel esse potest, | 
Saxa triumphales fregere Capharea puppes, 
naufraga cum vasto Graecia tracta salost. 
Paulatim socium iacturam flevit Ulixes, 
in mare cui soliti non valuere doli, 
Quod si contentus patrio bove verteret APTOS, 
verbaque duxisset pondus habere mea, 
Viveret ante suos dulcis conviva Penateg, 
pauper, at in terra, nil ubi flare potest. 
2, Translate and comment on the allusion, or-—where necessary—on the 
reading or scansion of the following :— 
(a) The last line of extract (c) above: 
(6) Graia Canopeis incola litoribus : 
(c) lentaque sorore 
fiammati Phaethontis : 
(d) Caesio veniam obvius leoni - 


(¢) Odissem te odio Vatiniano 
(f Commode enim volo ad Sarapim deferri : 
(g) Insignis turba in Pharia : 
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hy In cava Lethaeas dolia portat aquas: 
(7) An te, Cydne, canam ? 
(i) Tam reor hoc ipsos edidicisse deos : 
(1) Dicitur occurrens erubuisse soror : 
(m) At tibi laeta trahant Samiae convivia testae : 
(n) Usque cano Nemesim, sine qua versus mihi nullus. 
(o) Fluminaque Haemonio comminus isse viro : 
(p) Tinguunt Gorgonio punica rostra lacu : 
(q) Et tu materno tacta dolore Theti : 
(r) Et cecinisse modis, Coe poeta, tuis : 
() Atridae magno cum stetit alter amor : 
(t) Aurora exoriente vagi sub lumina solis: 
(u) Nulla fugae ratio, nulla spes: omnia muta : 
(v) Prona cadit, late quast impetus obvia frangens ; 
(w) Cinge tempora floribus 
Suave olentis amaraci. 


3: Quote what you can of not more than three of the following : 


(2) Lines expressing Tibullus’ love of country life ; 

(b) Lines in which Tibullus pictures the world of spirits ; 
(c) Ariadna’s lament ; | 

(d) Lines beginning “ ut flos in saeptis secretus nascitur hortis.” 
(e) Lines beginning ‘‘ vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus.’’ 


(f, Lines in which Propertius alludes to celebrated Greek artists. 


B.A. HONOURS IN CLASSICS. 
LATIN. 


Piautus, Rudens. Horace, Odes J and ll. Vira, Aeneid X-XII. 


TurgspAy, APRIL 177 :—MoRNING, 9 To 12. 


I]. PLAUTUS. 


1. Translate :— 


Gr. Perii hercle ego miser: tu prius quam plane aspexisti ilico 
eum esse dixti. Pa. Faciam ego hance rem ex proclivi planam tibi, 
Cistellam isti inesse oportet caudeam in isto vidulo : 
ibi ego dicam quicquid inerit nominatim: tu mihi 
nullum ostenderis. - Si falsa dicam, frustra dixero: 
vos tamen istaec quicquid inerit vobis omne habebitis. 
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7 sl erunt vera, tum obsecro te. ut mea mi reddantur. 


Dae Placet, 


8 ius merum oras meo quidem animo. Gr 


At meo 
bercle inius merum. 

(Juid, si ista aut superstitiosa aut hariolast atque omnia 

quidquid inerit vera dicet? anne habebit hariola ? 


2. Scan the following lines and name the metres : 
(a) Lives 7 and 8 above. 
(6) Salute horiae quae in mari fluctuoso. 
(c) Jam ubi liber ero, igitur demum mi instruam 


agrum atque aedis, mancipia. 


(d) Post animi causa mihi navem faciam atque imitabor Stratonicum. 


(e) Ad hirundininum nidum visast simia. 
(f) Domum redimus clanculum dormimus incenati. 
(y) Nempe equo ligneo per vias caerulas. 
3. Emend the following :— 
(a) Ut quom exissem ex aqua arerem tamen. 


6) Postid sicilicula argenteola et duae conexae maniculae. 
po 


4. A note on the words, abitat, manduc ), enterduim, 


curriculo, praeposivt, lierecta, postid, CLIC AS, e 


Il. HORACE. 
1, Translate, with brief notes :— 


(a) O navis, referent in mare te novi 
fluetus. O quid agis? Fortiter occupa 
portum. Nonne vides, ut 

nudum remigio latus, 
et malus celeri saucius Africo 
antennaeque gemunt; ac sine funibus 
Vix durare carinae 

possunt imperiosius 
aequor? 


(b) Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
cantharis, Graeca quod ego ipse testa 
conditum levi, datus in theatro 

cum tibi plausus, 


care Maecenas eques, ut patérni 

fluminis ripae, simul et iocosa 

redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
montis imago. 





pervenal, clavator, 
s, hisce. adgre dimur, rudens. 
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(c) O saepe mecum tempus in ultimum 


deducte Bruto militiae duce, 
quis te redonavit Quiritem 
dis patriis Italoque caelo, 


Pompei, meorum prime sodalium, 
cum quo morantem saepe diem mero 
fregi coronatus nitentis 
malobathro Syrio capillos. 


(dq) Quid, qnod usque proximos 


revellis agri terminos, et ultra 
limites clientium 

salis avarus? Pellitur paternos 
in sinu ferens deos 

et uxor et vir sordidosque natos. 
Nulla certior tamen, 

rapacis Orci fine destinata 
aula divitem manet 

erum. 


Il. VIRGIL. 


1. Translate, explaining words or phrases in italics ; 


(a) Interea soror alma monet succurrere Lanso 


Turnum, qui volucri curru medium secat agmen. 
Ut vidit socios : ‘“‘ Tempus desistere pugnae ; 
Solus ego in Pellanta feror; soli mihi Pallas 
Debetur ; cuperem ipse parens spectator adesset.” 
Haec ait ; et socii cesserunt aequore iusso. 

At Rutulum abscessu, iuvenis tum iussa superba 
Miratus stupet in Turno, corpusque per ingens 
Lumina volvit, obitque truci procul omnia visu. 


(5) Tum Drances, idem infensus, quem gloria Turni 


Obliqua invidia stimulisque agitabat amaris, 
Largus opum et lingua melior, sed frigida dello 
Dextera, consiliis habitus hon fuwtzlzs auctor, 
Seditione potens—genus huis materna superbum 
Nobilitas dabat, incertum de patre ferebat— 
Surgit, et his onerat dictis atque aggerat tras : 
‘‘Rem nulli obscuram, nostrae nec vocis egentem, 
Consulis, o bone rex. Cuncti se scire fatentur, 
Quid fortuna ferat populi; sed dicere mussant. 


(c) Iunonem interea Rex omnipotentis Olympi 


Alloquitur, fulva pugnas de nube tuentem: 


~ 
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“Quae iam finis erit, coniux ? quid deniqne restat? 
Indigetem Aenean scis ipsa, et scire fateris, 

Deberi caelo, fatisque ad sidera tolli. 

Quid struis? aut qua spe gelidis in nubibus haeres 9 
Mortalin’ decuit violari vulnere divum ? 

Aut ensem—quid enim sine te luturna valeret 9— 
Kreptum reddi Turno, et vim crescere victis ? 
Desine iam tandem, precibusque inflectere nustrig ; 
Nec te tantus edat tacitam dolor ; et mihi eurae 
Saepe tuo dulci tristes ex ore recursent. 


B. A. HONOURS IN OLASSIU. 
LATIN SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18TH :— AFTERNOON, 2 To’ 5. 
i 


Neque hic tamen ulla umquam iniuria adducetur ut eum tali 
virtnte tantaque firmitate animi se in rem publicam fuisse paeniteat : 
sed qui haec vident adulescentes, quonam suas mentes conferent ? [lle, 
bui monumenta publica, qui aedes sacras, qui domos inimicorum suorum 
oppugnavit, exscidit, incendit, qui stipatus semper sicarlis, saeptus 
armatis, munitus indicibus fuit, quorum hodie copia redundat, qui et 
peregrinam manum facinorosorum concitavit et servos ad caedem idoneos 
emit etin tribunatu carcerem totum in forum effudit, volitat aedilis, 
accusat eum qui aliqua ex parte eius furorem exsultantem repressit : 
hic, quise est tutatus Sic, utin privata re deos penates suos, in re 
publica iura tribunatus atque auspicia defenderet, accusare eum mode. 
rate, a quo ipse nefarie accusatur, per senatus auctoritatem non est 
situs,—CIcERo. 


IT 


Ego, si me aliquando vestri et patriae compotem fortuna fecerit, 
certe efficiam ut maxime laetere unus ex omnibus amicis, meaque officia 
et studia, quae parum antea luxerunt—fatendum est enim—, sic exse. 
quar, ut me aeque tibi ac fratri et liberis nostris restitutum putes, Si 
quid in te peccavi, ae potius quoniam peccavi, ignosce ; in me enim 
ipsum peccavi vehementius. Neque-haec éo scribo, quo te non meo 
casu maximo dolore esse adfectum sciam, sed profecto, Sl, quantum me 
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amas et. amasti, tantum amare deberes ac debuisses, numquam esses 
passus me, quo tu abundabas, egere consilio, nec esses passus mihi 
persuaderi utile nobis esse legem de collegiis perferri. Sed tu tantum 
lacrimas pracbuisti dolori meo, quod erat amoris, tamquam ipse ego ; 
quod meritis meis perfectum oportuit, ut dies et noctes, quid mihi 
faciendum esset, cogitares, id abs te meo, non tuo scelere praeter- 
missum est, Quod si non modo tu, sed quisquam fuisset, qui me 
Pompeii minus liberali responso perterritum a turpissimo consilio revo. 
caret, quod unus tu facere maxime potuisti, aut occubuissem honeste 
aut victores hodie viveremus,—CICERO. 


Il 


Inde soporifero cesserunt languida somno 
Membra ducis, Diri tum plena horroris imago 
Visa caput moestum per hiantes Iulia terras 
l'ollere et accenso furialis stare sepulchro. 
‘Sedibus Elysiis, campoque expulsa piorum 
Ad Stygias, inquit, tenebras manesque nocentes 
Post bellum civile trahor. Vidi ipsa tenentes 
Eumenidas quaterent quas vestris lampadas armis: 
Praeparat innumeras puppes Acherontis adusti 
Portitor: in multas laxantur Tartara poenas. 
Vix operi iunctae dextra properante sorores 
Sufficiunt: lassant rumpentes stamina Parcas, 
Coniuge me laetos duxisti, Magne, triumphos; 
Fortuna est mutata toris: semperque potentes 
Detrahere in cladem fato damnata maritos, 

En nupsit tepido pellex Cornelia busto, 

Haereat illa tuis, per bella, per aequora signis, 
Dum non securos liceat mihi rumpere somnos, 
Et nullum vestro vacuum sit tempus amori, 

Sed teneate Caesarque dies, et Iulia noctes. 

e non Lethaeae, coniux, oblivia ripae 
Immemorem fecere tui, regesque silentum 
Permisere sequi. Veniam, te bella gerente, 

In medias acies. Numquam tibi, Magne, per umbras 
Perque meos manes genero non esse licebit, 
Abscidis frustra ferro tua pignora. Bellum 

Te faciet civile meum,’ Sic fata, refugit 


Umbra per amplexus trepidi dilapsa mariti. 
Luoan, 
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IV, 

Marcellusnon suam sententiam inpugnari, sed consulem designatum 
censuisse dicebat, secundum vetera exempla. quae sortem legationibus 
dosuissent, ne ambitioni aut inimicitiis locus foret., Nihil evenisse cur 
antiquitus instituta exolescerent aut principis honor in cuiusquam 
contumeliam verteretur ; sufficere omnes obsequio. Id magis vitandum, 
ne pervicacia quorundam inritaretur animus novo principatu suspensus 
et voltus quoque ac sermones omnium circumspectans, Se meminisse 
temporum quibus natus sit, quam civitatis formam patres avique 
instituerint; ulteriora mirari, praesentia sequi; bonos imperatores voto 
expetere, qualescumque tolerare. Non magis sua oratione Thraseam 
quam iudicio senatus adflictum; saevitiam Neronis per eiusmodi 
imagines inlusisse, nec minus sibi anxiam talem amicitiam quam aliis 
exsilium, Denique constantia fortitudine Catonibus et Brutis aequaretur 
Helvidius: se unum esse ex illo senatu qui simul servierit, Suadere 
etiam Prisco ne supra principem scanderet, ne Vespasianum senem 
triumphalem, iuvenum liberorum patrem, praeceptis coérceret, Quomodo 
pessimis imperatoribus sine fine dominationem, ita quamvis egregiis 


modum libertatis placere,—Tacitvus, 


CLASSICAL HONOURS.— THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
LATIN. 


SaTURDAY, APRIL 21st:—Morwnine, 9 ro 12. 
J. JUVENAL. 


1. Translate, with comments on leading points :— 


(a) Pone Tigellinum, taeda lucebis in Jilla, 
Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
Kt latum media sulcum deducit arena. 


(5) Si magna Asturici cecidit domus, horrida mater, 
Pullati proceres, differt vadimonia praetor ; 
Tunc gemimus.casus urbis, tunc odimus ignem. 

(c) Curandum imprimis, ne magna iniuria fiat est 
Fortibus et miseris: tollas licet omne, quol usquam est 
Auri atque argenti, scutum gladiumque relinques 
Kt iacula et galeam; spoliatis arma supersunt. 
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(ad) 


(e) 


(7) 
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Quid, si vidisset praetorem curribus alt 

Exstantem et medio sublimem in pulver; Circi, 

In tunica Iovis, et pictae Sarrana ferentm 

Ex humeris aulaea togae magnaeque coonae 

T “| anto cervix suffidt ulla? 
antum orbem, quanto cervix non sufhat ulla 


Chrysippus non dicet idem nec mite Thidetis 
Ingenium dulcique senex vicinus Hymeto, 
Qui partem acceptae saeva inter vincla dcutae 
Accusatori nollet dare. Plurima felix 
Paullatim vitia atque errores exuit omné6, 
Prima docet rectum Sapientia : quippe ninuti 
Semper et infirmi est animi exiguique vluptas 
Ultio. | 


“ Haec ego nuiquam 
Mandavi,” dices olim, ‘* nec talia suas!.’ 
Mentis causa malae tamen est et origo yenes te. 
Nam quisquis magni census praecepit anorem 
Et laevo monitu pueros producit avaros 
Et qui per fraudes patrimonia conduplicire 
Dat libertatem, et totas effundit habenas 
Curriculo : quem si revoces, subsistere ioscit, 
Et te contempto rapitur metisque relictr. 


IT. PEBSIUS. 


Translate, with explanatory notes on words o1 phrases in italics 


(a) 


‘*Fures” ait Pedio. Pedius quid? cimina rasis 

Librat in antithetis: doctas posuisse figiras 

Laudatur “ bellum hoc!” hoc bellum? an, Romule, ceves? 
Men moveat quippe, et, cantet si naufragus, assem 
Protulerim ? Cantas, cum fracta te in tribe piclum 

Kix umero portes? verum, nec nocte pamtum 

Plorabit, qui me volet incurvasse querela. 


(b Si tibi creterras argenti incusaque pingu 


Audona feram, sudes et pectore laevo 
Excutiat guttas laetari praetrepidum cor 
Hinc illud subiit, auro sacras quod ovat 
Perducis facies ; nam ‘ fratres inter aens 
Somnia pituita qui purgatissima mittunt 
Praecipni sunto sitque illis aurea barba. 








HONOUR LATIN, 


(c) Saepe oculos, memini, tingebam parvus olivo, 
Grandia si nollem morituri verba Catonjs ” 
Discere, non sano multum laudanda magistro, 
Quae pater adductis sudans andiret amicis. 

Ture: etenim id summum, quid dexter senis ferret, 
Scire erat in voto; damnosa canicula quantum 


Raderet ; angustae collo non fallier orcae ; 


sello 
gelio. 


Neu quis eallidior buxum torquere fla 

(d) Scis etenin inustum gemina suspendere lance 
Ancipitis librae, rectum discernis, ub:inter 
Curva subit, vel cum fallit peue regula varo, 

Kt potis es nigrurn vitio praefizere theta, 

(e) O bone, num ignoras? missa est a Caesare lawrus 
Insignem ob cladem Germanae pubis, et aris 
Frigidus excutitur cinis, ac iam postibus arma, 
Jam chlamydes regum, iam lutea gausapa captis 
Kssedaque ingentesque locat Caesonia Rhenos. 


ITT, 
I. Write briefly on 
(a) The Ancient Biographies of Juvenal, or 
(6) The Satura before Juvenal. 
2. Discuss the f llowing MS. readings, giving proposed 
dations : 
(2) Ergo ut miremur te, non tua, primum aliquid da 
(6) Quisquis adiue uno parcam colit asse Minervam 
(c) Rursus ad Aethiopum populos altosque elephantos. 
3. Give two or mcre interpretations of the following line: 
(a) Credimus altos 
Defecisse amnes epotaque flumnina Medo 
Prandente et madidis cantat quae Sostratus alis. 
(b) Plurima felix 
Paulatim vitia afque errores exuit omnes 
Prima doce; rectum Sapientia. 
(c) Quanti sua funera vendant, 


Quid refert i vendunt pnullo cogente Nerone, 
Nec dubitant celsi praetoris vendere ludis. 


~ 
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MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST YEAR SESSION AL EXAMINATION. 


PHYSICS 
TuRSDAY, APRIL 17TH :—MorniNneG, 9 To 12. 

1. A foree of 240 lbs; weight acts on a mass of 600 Ibs. for 5 seconds 
Find the velocity I iled. 

9 In a waterfall 5400 e1 f water descend 129 feet every minute. 
If a cubie foot of water weights 1000 ounces, what is the horse-power of the 
fall ? 

2 Define the Moment of a force about a point, and use the term to state 
the principle of the Lever. 

4. Explain the principle of Archimedes concerning floating bodies, and 
give a proof of it. An objeet weighs 2.34 ounces in air and its specific 
gravity is 11.2. What will it weigh in water ¢ 


he held over the mouth of « tube of a certain length 
Explain this and find the proper length of 


5. If a tuning fork 
its note is strongly re enforced. 
tube if the fork make 480 vibrations per second and the velocity of sound is 
1120 feet per second. 

6. On what do the pitch and quality of musical notes depend ? How are 


vowel sounds produced in ordinary speech ? 

7. Given a convex lens of 2 inches focal length. Where must an object 
be placed so as to form an image 10 inches from the lens, (1) on the same 
side, (2) on the other side of the lens ® 

8. How is a ‘spectrum formed ? What conclusions as to the nature of 
white light do you draw from it? Explain why a dark line is found in the 
orange of the solar spectrum where a sodium flame would give a bright line. 


9. Describe the construction and action of a Thermopile. 


10. 840ce of gas at 10° C and 29 inch pressure are raised to 84°C and 
87 inches pressure. What will be the new volume? 


ll. Briefly describe the chief experiments of Rumford and Joule on the 
nature of Heat. What conclusions do you draw from each ? 


12. What are the principal points to be-attended to in putting up light- 
ning-rods ? Give reasons. Can you account for the faillure of such arrange” 


ments to protect in every case? 








| 
| 
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13. Desecribea Daniell’s Cell, and point out what it was intended to avoid. 


The resistance Of a cell is 4 Olims and its K.M.F. 1.079 Volts. What eur~ 


rent will it send through a wire of 10.4 Ohms re-istunce ? 


l4. Describe Oerstedt’s experiment with a current and a macnet; mention 
the essential] parts of a modern electric motor, und point out its relation to 


Verstedt’s experiment, 


SESSIONAL EXAMINATI) N. 


THIRD YEAR a RTS, AND FIRST AND SECOND YEARS APPLIED 
SCIENCE. 


HXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. HEAT, SOUND AND LIGHT. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 5TH —Mornin@, 9 To 12. 


1. Upon what does the velocity of sound in air depend » Shew that 


itis not affected by a fall in the barometer. If the velocity at freezing. 
point is 1086 feet per second, find its value for 35° C, 


) 


2. Explain in detail ‘how you would find the vibration-number of a 
tuning-fork by means of a Sonometer. 


3, Give a brief general account of the production of (a) vowels, (b) 
Consonants in human speech. 


i. Quote the formula connecting the distances ofan object and its image 
from the lens forming it. Where must a convex lens of focal length .2 
inches be placed so as to form ¢ lL) a real image at 10 inches from the lens 
(2) @ virtual image at 10 inches from the lens? Draw a diagram for 
the latter case, tracing a peucil of rays from a point not on the axis to 
an eye behind the lens, and find the magnification of the object, 


5. Describe carefully the adjustments of a spectrometer. How would 
you use it to determine the index of refraction of a given prism for the; 
line D? Give the formula. 


» 


6. Explain Refraction (1) on the Corpuscular Theory, (2) on the Un. 
dulatory Theory. Whatis the importance of this point in a comparison 
of the theories ? 


7. How does Plane-polarized Light differ from Common Light? Ex. 
plain the action of a Nicol’s Prism, Describe the Saccharimeter, Stating 
clearly the property of sugar-on which it depends. 


8. Briefly describe (1) a thermopile, (2) a platinum resistance ther- 
mometer. 
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9. State Charles’ Law for the expansion of a gas with temperature. 
Describe the air thermometer at constant volume, and the method of 
using it to determine the coefficient of expansion of a gas. 


10. Give the Specific and Latent Heats of ice. How muciice at 10° C 
below zero will berequired to cool 25 lbs. of\water from 55° © to 18° 6? 


11. Describe some form of Hygrometer. Kxplain the terms, Dew-Point, 
Relative Humidity. The pressure of water vapour is 23.55 mm at 25° 
and 15.357 mm at 18°, What is the relative humidity at 25°, when the 
Dew-Point is found to be 18° 9 


12. What is an Indicator Diagram? ‘Explain how it isused to find 
the Horse-power of an engine. 


13, Compare the theoretically possible efficiency of an engine working 
between 20° © and minus 180° © with that of one work ng between 
800° F and 110° F, 


FOURTH YEAR ARTS AND THIRD YEAR APPLIED SCIENGE. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


Monpay, Aprit 2nD:—MornNinG, 9 To 12. 


1. What is meant by a “ magnetic line of force’? ? 

Show how the lines of fo-ce for a uniformiy magnetised bar magnet 
can be drawn from theory. Sketch the lines of furce fora uniformly 
magnetised bar magnet and also for an ordinary bar magnet. Give the 
relations between the pole strength, magnetic moment and intensity of 
magnetization of a magnet. 


2. A bar magnet 10 cms. long is placed in the meridian with its V 
pole pointing northwards. A small compass needle igs found to be in 
neutral equilibrium 20 cms. vertically above the centre of the bar. Find 
the magnetic moment and pole strength of the magnet. 


3. Contrast the magnetic properties of soft iron and steel. Define the 
terms permeability and total induction in iron. 
Why cannot a bar magnet be made out of soft iron? 


4. State the laws of heating by the electric current. 

A 100 volt lamp taking .6 amperes is placed inside a vessel holding a 
litre of water. Find the time required to raise the tempeiature of the 
water through 10°C assuming no loss of heat, by radiation, etc. 
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4j ‘ : > <* 77 ’ 
the construction and action of a Daniell’s cell. 


a Peete TS 1) ap Tt ae ae . say Ps : 
Vaniell’s cells, lo M ft I volt, internal resistance 5 oht 5, Send a 


current through 3 and 4 ohms arranged in parallel 


Find the current.in the circuit. 


w to compare the values of two low resistances by the fall of 


} 


If a copper bar 2 metres long, ‘3 cms. in diameter. has the samé resist- 


{ +S } 


ance as a Dar Of iron LoU cms. lon® and 1 em. in diameter. compare the 


w bie - Sg rae . 
(. State raraday’s Laws of induced currents, 


Lit 


An earth coil is rotated on a horizontal axis which is parallel to the 
meridian he number of turns on coil is 100, and the mean area 1000 sq, 
cms. If the vertical component of the earth’s magnetic field is .5 dynes, 
find the maximum and average “WF induced in the circuit when the 


LLAS 


coil makes 10 revol ItiOnNS per Sec. 


8. Explain the construction and action of an induction coil. What is 
che functio1 O1 the condenser attached ¢ W hy is the shock from a small 
induction ccil diminished by sliding a brass cylinder over the primary ? 

9. Define unit charge, potential at a vi ial surface, 


Draw the equipotential surfaces d tfering by unity round a small sphere 


charged with 10 units of electri: ity. Show from first principles that the 


rate Of working in a circuit conveying a current is equal to the pro- 


duct of the current strength and the potential difference of terminals of 


LO Hx plain the action of a water dropping accumulator. W hence ig 


the energy of the electrification derived 


(a) duplex method of signalling : 


(0) receiver of a telephone. 


12. Explain the different kinds of windings of a dynamo. Discuss 


what kind of winding is necessary in order to supply current to a 
number of arc lights in parallel. 
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6. rive a veneral dese on ¢ h Lppear re | 9 Comet. and ot tne 
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changes that sometim« ke place, State its natur 
| 
: 
3 Explain clea iV Lhe adifferene etwee} , real anda virtual image form- 
dbvr re ee aS | wi i . : ‘] w hw TAs : 
Cad vy reneci nat tn SI ice of any reneciting substauce, Show by means 
of diagrams i¢@ three different OS] ns which the image of an object, 
j we e ; ; - } 1; } hj is 
piacea in [ro ft @ concave mirror, may take according as the object 15 


i place ifarther away from the mirror than the length of th radius, between 


the centre and the prin +1) al focus O] b tween the 2 ‘incipad focus and the 


ain whatis meant | y the terms critical aa cle and total reflection. 
{ the critical angle for a given substance is 60°, find the refractive index 


of the substance. 


9. What is meant by the term, minimum deviation ? Deduce the form- 
ula for finding the refractive index of any refracting material made into the 


form of a prism, namely, 
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2. How is it known to a certainty that the sun is much farther away 
from us than the moon? State the general principle only; applicable 
also to the distances of the fixed stars. How is it known that the Sun 


is much larger than the Moon? 


3. Explain with the aid of a diagram the relative lengths of day and 
night throughout the year at Montreal. How would you find by means 
ef the celestial globe the times of sunrise and sunset on the 2]st June 


and 2lst December respectively, 


i 


4, Calculate the periodic time of Mercury, the interval between two 
inferior conjunctions being 115.88 days. Prove any formula employed, 


5. Calculate approximately the length of the earth’s shadow, What 
is the effect when the Moon gets into it,and why? What, when we get 


into it, and why? 


6. Define sidereal day, solar day and mean solar day. 


> 
B. 


7. State the laws of reflection of light and deduce the formula for 


reflection at the surface of a concave mirror, namely 


I l AT hh 

a) D ?" 
An object 5 cms. in length is placed 30 cms, in front of a concave 
mirror of 5 cms. focal length. Find where the image will be formed 


and also the size of the image. 


8. Define dispersive power of a substance, If the refractive index of 
red rays in fluor spar is ].429 and that of violet rays is 1.439, find the 


dispersive power of fluor spar, given mean refractive index is 1.434. 


9. Show by means of a diagram how it is that an object when placed 
below the surface of a liquid appears to be nearer the surface than it 
really is. 

A coin placed at the bottom of a vessel.filled with water appears to 
be 12 inches below the surface ; what is its true depth if the refractive 
index of water is 4? 

10. Show that the deviation of a ray of light produced by a thin lens 


is given by the equation, 


I l 
0 = (u—l) A ( 7 as il ) 


where = refractive index, A = semi-aperture of the lens and r and r’ 
are the radii of the two spherical surfaces enclosing the lens. 
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ey Describe fully x using a diagram, the simple microscope. 


f the focal length of the object glass is .3 inch and that of the eve- 


flass is 1.4 inch. and the obiect is placed in front of the object glass a, 


, find the magnifying power of the instrument sup - 


sed by 8% person w hos distance of distinct vision is LO inches 
. ‘ e 


~~ 
in 
=) 
ie} 
= 
Z 


" 


12. What is meant by an achromatic combination of |}: nses 


that in order that two lenses may achromatiz:: one another thei disper- 


sive powers must be proportional to their focal lengths. 


FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
GEOMETRY AND ARITHMETIC. 
MonpDAY, APRIL 9TH:—MoORNING, 9 To 12. 


A. 


l. The opposite angles of any quadrilateral inscribed in a circle are to 
gether equal to tworight angles. State and prove the converse 


2. Describe an isosceles triangle having each of the base angles double 


(a) Vivide a right angle into five equal parts. 


5 } ’ | + "Or ’ . : a1 , 
Find a mean PrOpOoruonal Detween two Piven straight lines 
, 
rt iInarigat angled ty angie, auy rectilineal heures escribed on the 


hyp )thenuse is equal to the sum of the two similar and similarly d scribed 


heures on the sides containing the richt angle 
o if the rood of | nersons for 13 we les COST ASOD } wl i W I cost 
‘ a A . : : 1? ] - ' : tae 
to feed oO persons for Ll weeks 5 days 
’ 7 * ; . ] : 
‘ Find the chano ninecome which would result from s y shares 
/ i) ’ ] rm Xt ’ ‘ ’ T)?Y : ) t a. 4 ». 
ol | per cent nw a is ind invest Bea ® proceeds 1n cen ICK 
at 108, the par value bein >i00 In each Gast 
B 
, 
re , ’ ; ‘ 7 4 4] Tt 72th 
In equal Circies, angles, W hether at the centres or a the ircumM 


is 


ferences, have the same ratio as the arcs 


8. On a given straight line describe a pentagon which shall be sim 


to a given pentagon. 
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9. If from a point with tv lint . drawn, one to cut the 


circle and the other to t contained by the whole line 


- 


w bit ‘uts ‘ircle and j rmentis equal to the square or the 


(a) Find the eus 1 rsection of equal tangents to 


NS v f ircu ‘ribed ¢ ire is double the square that can 


l. f nt worth of $25,000 due four years hence at 5 per 
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11. Solve the equations :— 





‘ 25 
ie at es QQ? — OF 
b oe | bi ] 
(2) Be iy 3 9 2 E , 
i yr—4 9 Y—3 
(3) 22° + DY 5 
2x2 + 3y l 
; CO} 1 (x — a) : Ti) (a—b i. 
12. Show that “——2 + Bars ) oe 
x—b L—a (2—da) (a—b) 


Rnd that 1.4 (* + 6?—¢c? HE (a+ b+e) (a+ b—c) (a + c—O) 
and the said pag eee Cae EB ee th FI: 


2 ab ‘Aa? b2 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY—ALGEBRA. 
Monpay, Apri, 9TH :—MorninG, 9 To 12. 


( Write the answers in separate books marked A and B_ respectively 
to correspond to the questions.) 


A. 


1, Define a spherical triangle. Prove that: 
(a) Two sides of a spherical triangle are greater than the third. 
(b) The three angles of a spherical triangle are togethsr greater than 


two right angles. 
2. In a spherical triangle prove cos a= cos A sin b sine + cos 6 cose. 
3. State Napier’s rules for the solution of right-angled triangles. 


4, Change the number 25 


789 to the scale of 8. 
5. Find the present value of an annuity of $400 a year for 25 years, reck- 


oning interest at 4 per cent. per annum. 


6. The sum of three numbers in geometrical progression is 63, and the 


third term is double the second, find the numbers. 
B. 


7, Prove that the arithmetic, geometric and harmonic mean between 


a, 6, and c are in geometrical progression. 


’ 


Insert 4 harmonic means between 3 and .?.. 
a Lo 
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} 
—<) 


8. Expand to four terms (4a — 82x) * 


Write down and simplify the 11 term of (1 — 2z.) 


Find the greatest term in the expansion of (3@ + 27): when 


9. Find the number of combinations of n things taken yr at a time. 
+1 +i . : OF : | 
In atown council there are 25 councillors and 10 aldermen : how manv 


committees cai He rorme d. each CONDSIsSting Ot 0 councillors and .> ald rmen ? 


LO. Ina right angled spherical triangle prove 
tan b 
cos A —> assuming C 96° 
tan ¢ © 
; sin @ 
Sin A 
Sin ¢ 
Ll. In any spherical] le prov‘ 
(1) co / sin 5 Sit C) 
7 \ a 
(2) 8In / sin | — f)s — (*) 
Z = Vy 
~¥ Siti ; Sil 
| [} » ] oht or] i S] i LPAI L¢ 
A iz. £0 
B Ly Ld 
Kind / 
VW 1teé iown i@ equatic © tn Wou | le iad. to the Ss lut ‘ 1) and 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 


CONIC SECTIONS—SOLID GEOMETRY—ELEMENTARY 
DYNAMICS. 


> “a ; : ’ I. eS ; " 7 ¥ ,* 
{ yi rite the answers in separate books ma ea 3 B “itd U I ¢ spectively 
4 e/ 


; 


Ae COTT eCSYOon / ta L/Lé QUESTIONS. ) 


Ll. Ln L parabola. I | ye the ordinate to the diameter PY, prove that 


— 
~ 
— 
— 
a 
— 
a 
; 
J 
— 
; 


ction of the 


diameter with the parabola. 


2. In an ellipse prove that the ratio of the distances of eyery point on the 
curve from a fixed point and a fixed straight line in its plane is constant. 
3. lf two straimht lines be ul by three parallel pl in 1iey wil De cut 


proportionally. 








Three planes meet in oint, thus forming an angle im each plane; 


prove that any two of the angles are together greater than the third. 


5. The angle whic ‘ale li makes with its projection on a plane 


| +1 ; ae. =n! - + | . ; ? ; — j-} } - a ade: 
than th vy hic rakes with uny other straightline that meets 1t in 


6. If ty raight lines 1e r O ; notner are respectively parallel to 


wo other straicht lines ing one another, they will include equal angles, 


la a lamet bisects all chords parallel to the tangent at 


Lp a 
[he area of a parabola cut off by any chord is two-thirds of the area of 
the triangle formed by the chord ani the tangents to the parabola at its 
. eu 
C.—DYNAMICS 
ONE Hout 
|; Find expressions for the time of flight and the horizontal range of 
a body projected with riven velocity in a riven direct n. 
Briefly describe Morin’s Machine, and explain how to determine 
accurately the position of the axis of the curve obtained, 
2. Two balls, of given masses and with given velocities, impinge 


directly. W rite down equations to determine their subsequent velocities, 
pointing out clearly whenee each equation is derived. 


4 feet per second meets a ball of mass 


=) i 


A ball of mass 2 Ibs. movin 
1 lb. moving 2 feet per second \frer impact the latter is f l to be 
ip. Movin reet per second, After impact the latter 1s foun O k 
moving 4 feet per second Find the coefficient of elasticity. 
> Wt « lain: tl x Pye Whi 7 j P ) re | : Y 7 Ry )erilla- 
©». BxXpLlain tne terms, S2m ple Hauivea ’Uil P nauULumM, Centre OF Useil a 


; y > 
L207. ( eniTre oF Fereussion. 


; ‘ “he ; = : : ’ - . © >: ; 
How is the value of g determined by Kater’s method? Point out the 


aavantages of this method over that of the simple pendulum. 


{. Shew that the energy of a body, whose moment of inertia is A, and 


angular velocity wis ; Aw 

A fly-wheel, whose mass of 3 tons may be regarded as entirely in the 
. . o.. : - , - . . ‘ oe P 
circumference, has a radius of 5 feet and is making one turn In 2 seconds. 
How far can it wind up a mass of 1 cwt. hanging by a rope coiled on 
the circumference before coming to rest 








ed 
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Given thata body falling freely passes through 176.99 feet in the 


sixth second, find the value of g. 


7. State the law of motion from which we derive our method of 
measuring force. What is the unit of force? Why isthe weight of 
one pound nota suitable unit ? 

A train runs from rest for l.mile down an ineline of 1 in 100. If 
the resistance due to friction be 8 lbs. per ton, how far will the train 


be carried along the horizontal level at the foot of the incline. 


8. A glass ball whose mass is ¢ lb. falls from a height of 25 feet 
and rebounds to a height of 16 feet. What is the average force exerted 
on the ballif the contact lasts for sec ? 


9. Explain-the action and theory of the hydrostatic press. 


10. Show that the upward pressure on‘a body immersed in a liquid 
18 equal to the weight of liquid displaced by the body. 


11. Describe briefly three ways of finding the specific gravity ofa 
solid body which will sink in water. 

A solid which will float in water weighs 4 lbs.; when the solid is 
attached toa heavy piece of meial, the whole weighs 6 I[bs. in water, 
the weight of the metal alone in water being 8 lbs. Find the specific 


gravity of the solid. 


B.A. ORDINARY. 


MECHANICS. 


Monpay, APRin 9TH:—MorNING, 9 To I2. 
t. The sum of two forces is 18 and the resultant whose direction is per- 
pendicular to the lesser of the two forces is 12; find the magnitude of the 


forces, 


2. Find the magnitude and position of the resultant of two parallel forces 


acting on a body, in the same direction. 


3. The axle of a capstan is 16 inches in diameter and there are 8 bars. 
At what distance from the axis must 8 men push, one at each bar and each 
exerting a force equal to the weight of 26: lbs., in order to raise the weigh 
of one ton. 

4. A rod A B, 2 feet in length and of weight 5 Ilbs., is trisected in the 
points C and D, and at the points A, C, D, B are placed particles of 1, 2, 3, 


4 lbs. weight respectively; find the centre of gravity of the system. 
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o. A body of weight 4 lbs. rests in limiting equilibrum on a rough plane 
the plane being raised to a slope of 60°, find the force 


; 


alous the plat f required LO support tne body. 


6. A yrs weight 1000 Ibs. wall na treadmill lined at an angle 
of 30° a rate / miles per hour [f 50 of the work done by the horse 
iS spent in ove ming the trictu of the mill, what efi ve irse powell 
. | ‘ ~ il 

in pe obtained l mM Iniil 

7, An Atlantic liner of mass 15,000 tons and travelling at the rate of 20 


quires to be brought to rest in a distance of 100 feet 


p o Oot the friction « the watel what 
; 17 ; 
iverage retarding cé in tons will ive to be exerted 
S [f a body be pro) ted a i ingie f{ with an ini ial vel ‘ity find 
the me of flight and the horizontal range 
| 7 1! ; : : . ~ ’ ’ 
4 Inve res iv ZONCAaALLY Witl i L¢ i¢ SiIPVUUS HNelng parallel ) 1e@ 
barrel, at a monkey hanging from a tree. The monkey lets go when he sees 
i na " i I} rikeé him ? Wi] y 
eB, n b perfectly rigid body. j pertect liquid, a pert er CAR. A 


On what does the action of the Bramah press depend? Would 


work if a gas instead of a liquid were used ? 


LO. A vy cone ot height # and radius « base r rests on a table with 
ts base horizonta ind 18 filled with t liquid Show that the total pressure 
‘tha lian ] " ha haca < hreaa timac tha roaioht nf ¢ . ima . tana 
oft the liquid o the pase 1s three time the weion of the liquid contained 


Volume of cone - tT 2 A. 
— 
ag iy! A ship of mass 1,000 tons goes irOm fresh water to salt w Lte] [f 
the area < the section of the ship at the water line be 15,000 square fee 


and her sides vertical where thev eut the water, find how much the shiy 


will rise takin o the Sspecine gray ity of sea water to be 1.026. 
12. Assuming the height of the water barometer to be 34 feet. find to 


what aepth an inverted tumbler must be submerged so that the volume 


of the uir inside n ay be reduced to one-third its original volume. 
PIRST YEAR (Apvanorep Secrioy). 
GEOMETRY (First Paper). 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18tTH:—MornincG, 9 To 12. 


A. 


l. If two opposite sides of a quadrilateral b> produced to meet in 
P, and if G, H, be the middle points of the diagonals of the quadri 
lateral, the triangle P G His equal to one-fourth of the quadrilateral 





E=\ 








‘ i : 3° } ] a SH } 1 , 
4. ‘71ven 7 TID S in mag ude and position, and the sum of 


41 : 4 is ont [> + +] — o 
Lhe areas of the n } f rort | ah ning any polut I to the ends 


Of these |ines as Dsses Vi a he OCUS O1 [ IS &@TIGHt line. 


yn J 
| ¢ [) 1) L/ (m+n) ¢ D?, 
s b > L, | 0 sx we thane 
oa f ; of the threesides of a triangle. 
=f 
i s ] 
; Of the four perpenaicuiars Let 
’ ] } - 
: er) quadrilateral Snalt e Ccoliinear’r. 
, | ‘ “ - 
ty i Ss CITE] OT a triangie al 1 pr y ¢ funda- 
ath) ‘ 
b. 
(. [her tangie contained Dy the perpenviculal from any point O 
. ; : swe te wn ta ; y »fY 4 al tc 
In tne E1Tcun erence ot a eircie On LWO tancents yg as BC. 1s eg ual tO 
: 1° ; : ; - ] ¥ ; 
the square Ol the perpenaicuiar from tne same polnt on tneir chord 


TT} +} : ] aap! eg ee a . ee 
R three times the sum ol the squares of the sides Of a triancle 18 


equal to four times the sum of the squares of the lines bisecting the 


sides of the triangle. 


9 The difference between the squares of the tangent,.from any 


point P to two circles, is equal to twice the rectangle contained by 

: : : ; . ~ . . , B52. 
the perpendicular from FP on the radical axis and the distance be- 
| 


Gs, 


tween the centres of the cire 

10. In ahy triangle, the rectangle contained by two sides is equal 
to the rectangle contained by the perpendicular on the third side and 
the diameter of the circumscribing circle. 

11. If four collinear points form a harmonic system, their four 
polars with respect to any circle form a barmonic pencil. 

FIRST YEAR (Apvancep Section). 
GEOMETRY (Second Paper.) 
Wepnespay, APRIL 18TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9. 
A. 

1. If two of the vertices of a variable triangle move on fixed right 

lines, and if the three sides pass through three fixed collinear points, 


the locus of the third vertex, is a right line. 





s 
A ’ 
' A 
j 
l 
, 
2 
; 
lA! 
i SS [' ," \ } TION) 
PHEORY OF EQUATIONS—ALGEBRA 
I} SDAY \ LOUTH MoRNING, 9 To Il. 
A. 
b Hxpand A} | —ztyfour terms by Lhe method of Indeterminate 


Coefhicients. 
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, 
~ . L004 = lla : . 1 . ae ? 
‘4 R 2SOlVe Into partiat fractions. 
(Za—1)(9— 2") 
ne Hxpand dy; In ascending powers of a. 


i. Find the equation whose roots are the squares of the roots of 


a . 
the equation 


62-11. a: b, Cc, etc., are the roots of the e uation Ff (x) = Q, prove 
py (a) : i Sr : f (a) 
f/ (2) > PI 7 aa bid etc. 
y  —— fF Mf es b H cape et 
Bb. 
i. Solve the equation 2° . pu sre= 0. 
8. Solve the equation x°—1 = 0. 


9, The positive root of the equation 
42° —13 2? — 31 x— 275 = 0, lies between 6 and 7; find it by 
Horner’s method. 


10. If in any equation each negative coefficient be taken positively 
and divided by the sum of all the positive coefficients which precede 
it, the greatest quotient thus formed, increased by Unity, is a superior 
limit of the positive roots. 


11, How many permutations can be made with the letters of the 
word triangle? How many of these begin with ¢ and end with @ 


yr &) nes 
- —) 
12. Expand ( et ing Ns ) , and 
| ~~ 7: 


oe seatie f On Oe 3. ay.) *° 
find the coefficient of x! m \ i a eee f . 
4 yiaars 7 


SECOND YEAR (Apvancep Srcrion). 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (First Paper). 
WEDNESDAY, Aprit 18tH:—Morwnine, 9 To 12. 
Ll. Show that the equation of the chord of a circle may be put into 
the form 
x cos $ (07 + ") +y sin & (07 + ”) =rcos4 (7 —# if 


where 6” and 6” are the angles which radii drawn to. the extremities 
of the chord make with the axis of 2, 
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2. I'hrough the intersection of two circles a right line is: drawn; 
find the locus of the middle point of the portion intercepted between 
the circles. 


3. Hind the equation of the circle through the origin and through 


f “ “ 


the points a’ y’ ; 2” y”. 


4, Find the condition that az +by+c = 0 should touch the circle 


(t— h)? + (y — kh)? = r?. 


5. Find the lines represented by the equations 
(a) w@? —Sayt+4y2*+a4 Zy—2= 0 
(0) x? — 2 xy tan 6 — y? = 0, 


6. Given. the angles of a triangle; one vertex is fixed, another 
moves along a fixed right line; find the locus of the third. 


7. Given the vertical angle of a triangle, find the locus of the point 
where the base is cut in a given ratio, if the area also is given, 


8. A line is drawn parallel to the base of a triangle, and its extrem- 
ities joined transversely to those of the base ; find the locus of the 


point of intersection of the joining limes, 
9. The three bisectors of the angles of a triangle meet in a point. 


L0. Find the equution of the line joining the origin to the point of 
intersection of the lines 2a + oy=10; 4a+y=4., 


ll. Find the equation of the right line passing through a given 
point and perpendicular to a given line. 


12. Prove thatif the middle point of the sides of a quadrilateral be 
joined in consecutive order, the figure thus made isa parallelogram, 


SECOND YEAR (Apyancep Section.) 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (Second Paper.) 
THurspay, APRIL 19tH :—Morwnine, 9 To 12. 


1. Through any point can be drawn two right lines, real, coinci- 
dent or imaginary, which will meet a given conic on only one point 
at a finite distance from the origin. 


14 


ZN 
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. Find the locus of the middle points of all chords of a conic, 
given by the general equation, parallel to y == ig: 


(a) Apply this to the curve xy = 16. 
3. For all conics, the squares of the ordinates of any diameter are 


proportional to the rect: angles under the segments which they make 
on the diameter. 


4. Defining a conic section geometrically with regard to the focus 
and directrix, deduce the simplest form of its equation referred to 
the centre as origin with rectangular axes when eis legs than 1. 


0. Show that there is an infinite number of systems of oblique axes 
for which the form of the equation will be the same as in 4. 


I'he perpendicular from the focus of an hyperbola on the asymp: 
totes is equal to the conjugate semi-axis b. 


7. The rectangle under the segments of the normal at any point of 
an ellipse is equal to the square of the conjugate semi-diameter. 


8. If any line cut an hyperbola, the portions intercepted between 
the curve and its asymptotes are equal. 


. The point where any tangent toa parabola cuts the axis and its 
Point of contact are equally distant from the focus, 


10. Given the base ofa triangle and the product of the tangents 
of the halves of the base angles, find the locus of the vertex 
Il, Find the equation of the circle touching the conie, 
ax* oto 2h cy + by? + Z2n= 0 


in three consecutive points at the Origin. 


2. The rectangle under the segments of a focal chord of an ellipse 
18 ier onal to the whole chord. 





SECOND YEAR (Apvancrp SECTION), 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
Fripay, Aprit 207TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 ro 5. 
1, State Denioivre’s theorem and prove it for a negative integer. 


Prove that 


Pole od Macy a m—n m-n\3 
lore — i 2 { oe tf : -) + etc, 
n mtn m E n 
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%. Calculate the value of = to three decimal places by the aid of 
Machin’s series, 

4,. Prove that the solid angle subten led at any point by an infinite 
plane is 2 zx. 
o. Show that the are drawn through the poles of two great circles 
cuts both at right angles. 

6. In any spherical triangle 


cot a sin b) = cot A sin C + vos } vos C 


7. In a spherical triangle 
A dL” 34’ 26", B = 30° 287 12”, ¢ = 70° 27 3”, fiad a. 
8. In a right-angled spherical trianele civen 


i os 62° 367'. B 19° 157, find e. 


SECOND YEAR (Apvancep SECTION). 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
Fripay, Aprit 21a :—Mornine, 9 vo 12. 

lL. Ify J (x) represent a curve, prove that f” (x) is the tricono- 
metrical tangent of the angle which the line touching the curve at 
the point (x, y) makes with the axis of z. 

(a) Find hence the equation of the tangent at the point (2, 1,) to 
the curve 2? Ly, 

2. Preve that if a function be equal to the algebraic sum of a num- 
ber of functions, its derived function is the sum of the derived func. 


tions of its several parts taken with their proper signs, 


3. Ifw= 21 where z= at b x, prove that 
du du dz 
<= x 
dx dz dx 


and apply this formula, 
4. Differentiate 


sin! (a); sin (sin a); 





V1 +24 V1 x*_; log V2 cos x — 6 sin x 
acosx+ 6 sin zx 
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5. ] : qd?" y ; Gerri» 
oO. 7 ie Mt 7 4 : ar <1 PE ee <a) 
fy In m x, fine dx?” ond Fone 
6. If y Site ci ad” y (x sin (2 + n A) 
> ¥Y¥ = © sin x. prove — ———______*, 
J >] da” sin” A 
] 
where tan A = — 


n 
7. Expand log (x + y) by Taylor’s Theorem. 


8. Prove MacLaurin’s Theorem, and apply it to the expansion of az 
in a series. 


9. Find by integration the area of a circle. 


10. Integrate the following 


: -. dx ' dx 
sn mx sinnadzx: sas ae RE aR Ree 
7 ; V 2°2—a? «& (at bx ) 
, dé 
ll. Integrate —____—__—__.., 
= a+b cos 
12. Classify the usual met} 


1ods of reduction of the integration of 
functions to one of the fun 


lamental formulae and give an example of 
each. 
-_eoOoro 
5 
4 
e° 


44 
4 
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LOSOPHY. 





THIRD YEAR HONOURS 
STATICS. 
. Fripay, Aprit 20TH :—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 


Deduce the parallelogram of forces from Newton’s Laws of Mo. 
tion. 


ABCD EF isa regular hexagon ; and at A forces act, bbe ins 
sented in magnitude and direction by AB, 2 AC, 3 AD, 4 AE, 5 AF. 
Shew that the length of the line representing their resultant is 
35] - AB. 


2. Shew how to reduce any system of forces in one plane toa single 
force and a couple; and deduce the conditions of equilibrium. 


Find the centre of gravity of a hemisphere. 

Two equal solid smooth hemispheres, placed so as to look like 
one sphere with the diametral plane vertical, rest on two pegs which 
are on the same horizontal line. Prove that the least distance apart 
of the pegs, so that the hemispheres may not fall asunder, is to the 
diameter of the sphere as 3 is to 773 

Explain the Principle of Virtual Work. Three equal uniform 
rods are freely jointed at their ends and rest over two smooth pegs, : in 
a horizontal line, at a distance apart equal to half the length of a rod, 
If the lowest side be horizontal, the reaction at the upper joint is 


- 


Koni 3 « @, where o is the aggregate weight of the rods. 


18 


5. State the Laws of Friction. 

A ‘Yight cotie, of w eight’ wand angle? a; is placed in a’ di¥cular hole, 
eut in a horizontal table, with its vértex’ déwnwards:” Shew that the 
least-couple, which, will, moveoit i8;4 @ mcosee a, wheres ig the radius 


of the holes: % OLA SRM LOLS Ge ta os Bt DERI FHSS TRS Se 








{ | Sy, 
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. £445 Pe 


6. The co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of an are of the catenary 


~ 
~ 


if | y = 


0 
9 


. from x = 0 to x = «, are 


c (y—c)  _ gos tie 
Pie Os eh AF PRD Pe 


7. Find the equation to the catenary. 

A uniform measuring chain of length Zis stretched across a river 
tightly, the middle point just touching the water, while each end has 
an elevation k above it. Shew that the difterence between the length 


k 


, ; rie 8 
of the measuring chain and the breadth of the river is nearly — 
i a 


8. A rough string without weight restson acurve. Find the 


differential equation for the tension. 

A light string passes over two sma!] rough pegs in the same horiz- 
ontal plane distant 2 6 from each other. ind the least weights, 
P, P, which hung to the ends of the string will support a weight © 
placed at the middle point at a depth b below the pegs. If3 7 m =2 


log 2, show that 2 P=. 


HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY: 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR HONOURS. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18TH:—MOEINNG, 9 TO 12. 
SURFACES. 


1. Find the surface of revolution generated by a right line turaing 
round a fixed axis which it does not intersect. 


2. When two surfaces have stationary contact they touch in two con- 
secutive points. ’ 


3. Find the partial differential equation of conical surfaces. 


4. The sum of the squares of the projections of three conjugate diameter 
of a quadric on any. fixed line is constant. | 


VaR 5. Find the radius of curvature of any normal section of a surface:meet- 
jng the tangent plane in a. line whose direction angles are given. 





e 
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ai 


6. The axes of any tangert cone to 


& quadric are the normals to the 
three 


con'ocals which can te drawn through the vertex of. the cone, 
’. Two confocal surfaces cut each other everywhere at right angles. 


8. Find the condition that ths general e 


quation of the second degree 
should represent a cone. 


4 
vu. 


Find the condition that the plane az + 


By + yz + dw should touch 
the surface given by the 


gmeral equation of the second degree. 
10. Find the condition shat 

; 9 4 

touch - 4. Y - 


a-* 2 ec? 


the plane ax + By + yz 


<0 = (0 should 


ey 3 


li. Fine the equation of a Plane drawn through a given line perpendi- 
cular to a given plane. 


12. Fine the equation of : plane through the two intersecting lines 








as =f ss) Y, e. 4-Z,, 
cos a me: Cos § Ly cos y 
A- Ay Aa AOR UEREY Z, 
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HONOURS IN M ATHEIMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. 


THIRDAND FOURTH YEARS. 
DYNAMICS. 
Fripay, Apri. 6TH :—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 


1. Find expressions for the accelerations of a particle along and per- 
pendicular to the radius vetor. 

A particle P describes a circle, on diameter AB, so that the an- 

gular velocity of AP about A is constant and equal to o. Find the 


acceleration towards A, and prove that the motion in AP is Simple 
Harmonic. What is its period ? 


2. The velocity of a stream varies as the distance from the nearest 
bank. Shew that a man atempting to swim directly across will de- 


scribe two semi-parabolas. (Shew that the Ssubnormal is constant.) 


3. If g:is the accelération due to the earth at distance FR from the 
centre, shew that a meteorte attracted from an infinite distance along 


XD 








ey 
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a straight path to the earth would reach it with velocity V, such 
that V2 = 29 R. 

4. Shew that the time of quickest descent down a focal chord of a 
l 


parabola whose axis is vertical is V3 4/3 . 
J 


where 7 is the latus rectum. 


5. Find expressions for the Range and Time of Flight of a Projec- 


tile. 
If the focus of the projectile’s path be as much below the horiz- 


ontal plane through the point of projection asthe vertex is above, 


l 3d 


shew that the angle of projection = 4 sec“! 3. 


6. Prove the formula v?= yu G — -) for a particle describing an 
r c 
ellipse about a focus. 

A body is describing a circle radius a under a force, varying in- 
versely as the square.of the distance towards’the centre. Suddenly 
the centre of force is shifted to the; middle point of the radius passing 
through the body at that instant. Find the axes of the neworbit, and 
shew that the eccentricity will be 3. 


7. A body is projected with a velocity of 100 feet per minute from 
a point whose distance from a centre of force (which varies inversely 
as the square of the distance) is 32 feet, the velocity in a circle at that 
distance being 80 feet per minute ; find the periodic time. 


8. A second’s pendulum is lengthened +; of an inch ; shew that 
if g = 32.19, it will lose 110.4 seconds a day. 


9. A ball for which e = 3 is to be thrown against a smooth vertical 
wall distant 10 feet, so as to return to the point of projection. | Find 
the least velocity that will suffice, and the direction of projection. 


HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
LIGHT. 


Monpay,:APrit 16TH? AFTERNOON,’ 2!TO 5. 


1. Aray of light falls dt-an angile,jof 60°:on ai ‘sphere ‘whose’ index of 


refraction, is ,73, and .emergesafter:one/internal reflection.’ Shot that: its 


direction on emergence is parallel to its original direction, 





oe 
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2. A luminous point is placed on the axis ofa hemispherical lens of 

radius #, at a distance d, in front of the plane surface. If the image 

formed by reflection at this surface coincides with that formed by refrac- 

tion at the plane and reflection at the spherical surface, shew that the 
R 


index of refraction of the glags is Ru3 a 
© uo 


3. Show that for minimum deviation a ray must pass through a prism 
symmetrically. 


4. Two lenses, of focal lengths Ji» Jo, are placed on the same axis at a 
distance a; find an expression for the focal length of the combination. 

Describe Ramsden’s and Huyghens’ eyepieces, and mention the advan- 
tages of each. 


5. A ray travels in a medium whose refractive index is proportional to 
its distance from a fixed plane. Obtain the differential equation to its 
path and integrate it, so as to find the nature of the curve. 


6. Explain a method for calculating the intensity of illumination pro- 
duced at any point ofa plane area by a bright surface of given form. 
A slit of height 2 and breadth 8, and intrinsic brightness ¢, illuminates 
a small area whose plane is perpendicular to the slit and passes through 
the foot of it. Find the brightness of the area, when it is distant d from 
the slit. 
(Yor Third Year only.) 


4, Calculate the formula for the aberration for the case of a pencil in- 
cident directly on a spherical refracting surface. 


8, Explain the formation of focal lines when a pencil falls obliqueiy on 
a spherical mirror. Determine the distance ‘of the Primary Foeal Line 
from the mirror. 


9. Find the breadth of the Field of View by half pencils in the Astrono- 
mical Telescope. 
10. Account for the formation of @ Primary Rainbow. 


(For Fourth Year only.) 


7. A particle is subject simultaneously to two vibrations of the same 
period in directions at right angies, of amplitudes a and 6 and difference 
of phase J. Find the resultant motion, and discuss the case when ¢ is on- 


quarter of a period. 


8. Show how to connect the amplitudes.of the reflected and refracted 
rays with that of the incident, ray, when the densities of .the two media 
are p and p!. What hypotheses were made by Fresnel and McCullagh, 
respectively ? 


e 
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9. State Gladstone and Dale’s law tor the variation of refractive index 
with density. Give a physical interpretation of it. What modification 
must be made for the emission theory ? 


. Describe in detail the method of de termining the wave- -length of so- 
ay light by means of the Optical Bench and Fresnel’s Biprism. Prove 
the formulae for the wave- length and for the distance between the two 


images of the slit. 


I. Give the theory of a Rowland Concave Grating, and describe the 
mounting. 


12. State clearly the assumptions made by Fresnel in his theory of 
double refraction, and obtain in any manner the equation to the wave 
Surface. 5 


B.A. HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 
KLECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
MonpDay, APRIL 2xp :—A FTERNOON, 2 ro 4.30. 


1. Describe the construction of a Thomson Absolute electrometer, 
Show how from ‘constants of the apparatus and the force on the 
attracted disc, the potential of a conductor can be determined in ab- 
solute measure. 


& 


Pee A point charge e is placed at P,a distance f, from the centre of a 
metal sphere radius @ kept at zero potential. Prove that the surface 
density of electrification’at a point S on the sphere is equal to 


ea (1 ane 
L « PSs a” 
3. If Mis the moment of an electric doublet and Q its centre, prove 
that the electric intensity at a point P is equal to 


sin @ 
gahesh perpendicular to O P 
On 
an 2 M cos 6 oe along O P, 


where is the angle the axis of the dontlet makes with O P. 
Deduce the distribution of electricity ¢ on the surface'of an insulated 
conducting sphere placed in @ uniform eleciric field. 





¢ 
eC 
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4. Explain Gauss’ proof that the force between two magnetic poles 
varies inversely as the Square of the distance between them. 


0. Prove that the work done in carrying unit magnetic pole round 
a circuit conveying a current 7 is equal to 4 7 74. 

Deduce the magnetic force at the centre of a solenoid length 7, » 
turns, for a current of 7 amperes, 


6. Prove that the current 7 at any time ¢tafteran EMF E has 
been applied to a circuit of resistance R and Self-inductance JZ is 


given by 
R oa. af) 
kK ( _ 


Prove that the energy stored up io the magnetie field is equal to 
oe ee 

‘A battery is placed in series with a solenoid 1 metre long, 10 turns 
per cm and diameter 4 cms. Find the time taken for the current to 
rise to half its value, the resistance of the circuit being. 10 ohms. 


4 = 


7. Find the value of the current flowing through a circuit contain- 
ing resistance and self inductance when an alternating EM F is 
applied to its terminals. Find the angle of lag. 

Show that for rapid oscillations the distribution of the current in 
multiple circuits is approximately independent of the resistances. 


TR, 


B.A. HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Turspay, Apri. 10TH ‘AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


l. Prove the formula for finding the latitude of a place by observa- 
tions of the Pole Star at any hour of the day, viz.: 
l= a—p cos h + 3 sin 1” (p sin h)? tan a 
where a = true altitude of the star 


p = apparent polar distance expressed in seconds of are. 
h = the hour angle of the star. 


2. If / be the astronomical latitude of a place on the Earth’s sur- 


face, and l* the geocentric latitude prove 
2 2 ets at 
oe a'— 0 sin 21 + 4 (S are e sin 4 J, etc. 
qa? + 5? a+ b+ 


~ 
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3. Assuming that 365.24222 mean solar days are equal to 366.24222 
sidereal days, prove that | 
one sidereal day = a mean solar day minus 3" 55°,.909 mean solar 
time. 


Express the sidereal interval 10” 8” 40° in mean time. 


4. Investigate a formula for finding when the Sun is due East on 


& given day at a given place. 


5. Investigate a method for determining the coefficient of refraction 
from observations of a circumpolar star. 


Find a formula for determining the aberration of a given star 
in ae Ascension. 


. Find when the equation of time caused by the unequal m tion 
in the ecliptic is additive or subtractive. 


8. Explain, with the aid of diagrams, the changes that would take 
place in the climate of Montreal on the following suppositions:— 


(a) If the axis of the Harth were perpendicular to the plane of 
the Ecliptic. 


(b) If the axis were in the plane of the Ketiptic. 


9, If the observed altitude of the Sun’s upper limb be 28° 217 24” 
find its true altitude, allowing for parallax and refraction. 


10. In latitude Eats 51” N., the Sun’s declination was 18° 30’ N., 
and its altitude 52° 35’, find its azimuth. * 


B.A. HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, 


s 
LUNAR THEORY—NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. 





WEDNESDAY, APRIL ‘TERNOON, 2 To 5. 


1. Find the differential equation of the Moon’s radius veotor 








P aa a) ee 
Suet 0 os ard a oie 
du2 h* u yen ah di 
nee a) BES ore tat 
db? L-- 2 
b 4433 . ve Te he? us 
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4. Give a geomettical construct’on for the disturbing ferce of the Sun 
on the Moon, 

When is the disturbing force altozether radial ? 

When altogether tangential ? 


3d. From the construction in question 2 find the values of P and 7 in 
question l. 


4. Prove that the mean central disturbing force is ablatitious. 
£ 


a 


2%. Show that the lunar months must be longer in winter than in summer 
On account of the disturbing force. 


6. In the expression for the Moon's longitude, find the physical mean- 
ing of theterm 


L] 


t 


m* sin (Z — 2m) pt — 28 \ 


7. From the expression 
s=k(gG—y) 


find approximately in days the period of revolution of the Moon’s nodes, 


assuming g = 1 + } m2, — sx mM? 
*TT 

8. In the expansion of ——*_ the term 
h? % 


ld 


— — m* e* gin | (2—2m—c)@—28+20} 
4 ( 
is retained, although of the fourth order ; explain why, 
9. Prove that the Moon’s orbit is everywhere concave to the Sun, 


10. A body moves in a parabola about a centre of force in the focus, 
the law of the force in Newton’s manner. 





B.A. HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILO. 
SOPHY. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
FRIDAY, Apri 207TH ‘—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 


l. Integrate the equations :— 
Cl) @’? +2 y”) dx + (a?-— yx) dy = 0, 
(2) (w@ + y)? dy = a? dx. 
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gig ; 7 Pp at so a 
a Py = 2, P and Q being functions of x, Show that 


y=cée +e” F Qe” dz, 
where v = f P dx. 
: 2) diy l 


Solve (1 T ZX) oo tan 2. 


» FS me a mat : a a hig tah Gace in . . 
3. Explin a method of integrating homogeneous equations of the 
first order and first degree, and apply it-to the equation 


x dy = (7 + ‘fx? ie yf?) dx. 


: dy RE Fe 
4, Solve the equatio / aL / ay 
4. Solve the « juation ¥ J Pag \ l oh (+ . 
: dy ) : _ dy 
; 5 4 > we Ee a. > is { 
5. Integrate ba a7, +6= 0. 


6. Explein the method of solving Clairant’s equation, 


dy 


y= pe +f(p),wherep = 7. 


Find th: primitive of y = pz + V1 + p?; also find the singular 
solution. 


7. Solvethe equat'ons :— 


d' y , dy 
Ue seg ee 1D yee, 
9 ay 9 dy 
(2) Gut ae TY 0; 


ay 
(3) a2 + ¥ = COS =. 


8. Determine the condition that the equation P dx + @Q dy + 
R dz = 0 may be derived from a single primitive. 
Show that the condition is satisfied by the equation 


(y + x)? dx + z dy-(y + a) dz = 0, 


and solve jor the primitive. 


9. Solvethe simuJtaneous equations :— 


dy ‘a dz 
Spee Bay te 6g" 


d x = 
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—_ 


10. Show that an equation of the second order can be depressed fo 


one of the first when either of the primitive variables is aosent from 
the equation. 


: dy \? 
Integrate (1 + x”) a 7. +1 = 0. 


ll. Prove that the curve in which the radius of curvature is equal 
and Opposite to the normal is the catenary. 


12. Prove that the orthogo: nal trajectory of a System cf confocal 
ellipse sisa system of hyperboles confocal with the ellipses, 





B.A. HONOURS IN M ATHEMATICS AND NATURA, PHILO.- 
SOPH Y 
CALCULUS. 


Mripay, Aprin 20TH :-—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
; | . ; ’ } > vee + 
l. Itz [(xt+at, y+ 8t), where x. Y, 4, P, are independent of % 
anid of each other, prove that 


du du ; du 
<= a + {3 = 
dt dx dy 
2. Prove that the » pedal of the curve r™ = @™ eos m 0 is 7" = a” cos 
mn 
no, where 7 EE 
t 9 


3. Bind the asymptotes of the following curves :— 
(l) «2t — yg? Y? + x? + YY? a2 


’ 


(2) (r — a) @? y, 


f. Prove that a double point (x, y) on a curve x 
cusp, or conjugate point, according as 
t+) 4: d2u d?u 


iS) (== Or = — 


dx dy BS ose ~ dx? dy? 


ec 18 @ node, 


Investigate one of the following expressions for the radius of 
Curvature atany point of a curve :— 


] (= 
+ 
Sod ae ds? ma ae i Sead: ad da <=) Re 


——$$——$< 


V(d#x)? + (d?y)® — (dis)? ° ye ee 
diz 
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62 Show that the co-ordinates of any point on a hypocycloid are 


Pp ATES 
x = (a— b) cos @ + b cos ( ¢ ‘Ys 


. . (a we b j 
y = (a — DB) sin 6 —bsin( ye 


where a and 6 are the radii of the fixed and moving circles, respect. 
ively. 
Investigate the cases in which (1) a = 26, (2) a = 40. 


7. Ifx=7 008 6, y =r sin 9, show that for any function J, 




















hk feat eae Skt 2 o> a er l a&V 
dx? dy? dr rf adr oF di? 
8. Show that:— 
1 dé avr 1 1? 
4) tS eS 2 tan) ee se ak pce car io ae hes 
Say are eee | $79. NA ) 2a cos « dx = rege: 
« £0 
: del ; Fes dz o 
(2) aE ] a eee (4) Eee oS ———— ee —~— 
(1 + vos #7)? Jo. 1 + 2% cos 9+ 27 ~ sing 
0 
9, If u = f ¢ (x, a) dx, and a be independent of x, prove that 
du r do 
te = cennie UZ. 
da ’ da 
4 aden: ene Zs 
ae 4 is 
Show that (1) DD. a Sta 
~*~ 0 ty a 
eo v2 = 
(2) e~ dx=tvz. 


10. What function is indicated by T (m) ? Show that T (m + lh=m 
I (m). 
11. Find an expression for the length of a curve whose equation. is 


given in polar co-ordinates. 
1 1 


Find the length of a loop of the curve r® = a * cos  @. 


12. A cycloid revolves about its base. Show that the volume and 


surface of the solid of revolution are 5 7? a° and ° = a’, respectively. 


13. A sphere of radius a is cut by a right cylinder of radius }a, one 
of whose edges passes through the centre of the sphere. Find the 


volume common to the two surfaces. 


14. Find the moment of inertia of an ellipsoid with regard to (1) a 


principal axis, (2) a principal plane. 
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FIRST YEAR SESSIONAT, EXAMINATION. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
THuRSpAY, 57H APRIL :—Mornina, 9 To 12, 


L Contrast the work of Bacon as an essayist with that of Burton. 
Account as far as possible for the characteristics of each. 


2. Write briefly on the life and character of one of the following: Sir 
Thomas Browne, Abraham Cowley, Jonathan Swift. 


3. Give, with dates, some account of the following: The Review. The 
Tatler, The Bee, The Idler. 


4. Characterize very briefly the essay writing of Karle, of Dryden, of 
Defoe, and of Johnsun. 


°o. Name the author and give a slight account of each of the following: 
Religio Medici, The Battle of the Books, Idea of a Patriot King, Citizen 
of the World. 


6. “ Nullum (genus) quod tetigit non ornavit” is Johnson’s epitaph on 
Goldsmith. -Show by reference to Goldsmith’s writings whether the 
eulogy is just, or not. 


?. What can you say in general of the criticism of Johnson ? 


8. Write a short account of either of the following :—(a) Coffee houseg 
in England in the 18th century ; (4) the rise of periodicals. 





FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXA MINATION. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
THURSDAY, “APRIL 5TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


1. Discuss and illustrate (preferably with original examples) want of 
precision in the right use of common nouns, adjectives of quality, and 
simple verbs. 


15 
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2. On what ground is Simplicity of Diction defensible ? By what 
selection of words is it most likely to be attained? Give three original 
examples. 
f 


2 
vo. 


Explain and illustrate :—A ffectation of Latinity, Vulgarism, Localism. 


4. ‘The emphatic positions in the sentence are the beginning and the 
end.’’ Discuss this fully, with examples of your own invention. 


5. What is a Balanced Sentence? Constrnet a sequence of at least 
three original sentences showing the effect of balancing. 


6. Note the chief points essential to the construction of a paragraph. 
7. Write an essay of at least three pages on any one of the followin 
subjects : 
A. Progress of Modern Photography. 
B. Affectation. 


©. Our Country’s Future. 


FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE [Spalding] [for Stanstead] 
THurspAY, Aprit 5TH :—MorNING, 9 To 12 
1. (a) Write briefly on the influences which shaped the literary history 
of England in the 16th Century. 


(6) For what special benefits ig English Literature indebted to 


) 


Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey ? 


2. (a) Explain the difference between a Morality, a Miracle anda 
Mystery play. 
(6) What do you mean by *‘ the Unities? ”’ 
3. Name the plays of Shakespere, showing in your list some regard for 


chronological order, 


4. Describe as fully as you can the motive, the form and the contents 
of “* The Faerie Queene.” 


5, Name Milton’s shorter poems, and give some idea of the character 
of each. 


6. Name one work by each of the following: Hugh Latimer, Roger 
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Ascham, Sir David Lindsay, Richard Hooker, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Abraham Cowley, 


7. Assign authors to the following works Utopia, The Mirror for 
Magistrates, Leviathan, Cooper’s Hill, Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy, Essay concerning Human Understanding, Samson 
A gonistes. 


Novum Organum, 


8. Name the authors of the following quotations and the piece in 
which each occurs: 


** Her angel’s face 
As the great eye of heaven shined bright 
And made a sunshine in the shady place,” 


** As good almost kill aman as kill a good book.” 


** Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright! ” 


‘Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits.” 


** Where the remote Bermudas ride 


In the ocean’s bosom unespy’d.” 


FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
HISTORY. 


Fripay, APRIL 6TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4,30. 


1. Name four great subdivisions of History, and justify the importance 
of each by historical examples. 


2. Explain the terms, ‘‘ancient,’’ mediaeval’ and « modern,” and 
show how, notwithstanding the continuity of history, they represent real 
differences. 


3. Connect : 
(a) the Mediterranean ; 
(6) the Alps, with the course of European History. 
4. What do you understand by the term, “ Revival of Learning”? 


Answer this question in detail, and give a list of the men whom you would 
connect with the movement in question. 


LEP 
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5. Describe the course of the French Revolution prior to the appearanc® 


of Napoleon. 


6 Make short notes on: Hohenstaufen ; Louis XI of French; Council 
of Constance; Wars of the League; Thirty Years War; Mazarin; “ The- 
Great Elector ;” Partition of Poland; “ The Hundred Days;” Cavour 


FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY (for Morrin College). 
Fripay, APRIL 6TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 4 
Answers to any six will count a full paper. 


1. Outline (a) the Political, (>) the Social, and (c) the Religious or- 
ganization of Homeric Greece. 


2. Show bow Roman territory was increased during the progress of the 
three Punic Wars. 


3. What causes led to the dissensions of the Gracchi? 
4, What were the leading characteristics of the Teutonic Barbarians ? 


5. Describe the civilization and religion of the Saracens, 


_ Outline the great movements of the Renaissance Era. 


for 


~J 


. Describe the growth of World Politics in the 19th Century. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
HLIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 
Fripay, Aprin 6TH:—MorNING, 9 To 12, 
[ McGill students take group A. Morrin students take group Bs 
and select two questions from gnoup A.-] 
A. 
1. Explain the structure of the sonnet, and give the names of the chief 
Elizabethan sonnet writers. 
2. Discuss the influence of [talian novels on Elizabethan literature 
mentioning some of the works which show signs of it. 
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3. Give an outline of “ Mother Hubberds Tale’”’ or “Colin Clouts 
Come Home Again”? 
4. Explain the following passages in Spenser’s poems, and say where 
they occur :— 
(a) The rugged forhead, that with grave foresight 
Weids kingdomes causes and affaires of state, 
doth sharply wite 
For praising love as 1 have done of late, 
And magnifying lovers deare debate. 
(6) Thou kenst not, Percie. 
UY! 


My looser rimes (| wote) 


howe the ryme should rage, 
if my temples were distaind with wine, 
And girtin girlonds of wild Yvie twine, 

How I could reare the Muse on Stately stage, 
And teache her tredd aloft in buskin fine, 

With queint Bellona in her equipage, 

(¢) The God of sheph« ards, Tityrus, is dead, 
Who taught me homely, as I can, to make. 


(a) Nathlesse doe ye still loud her prayses sing, 
That all the woods may answer, and your ecchoring. 
(e) For of the soule the bodie forme doth take ; 


’ 


For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make. 


> 


5. Set forth Marlowe’s contributions to the deve 
and mention some of Shakespere’s 
influence. 


lopment of the drama’ 
plays which give evidence of his 


6. Enumerate the chief tests employed in de 


termining the chronological 
order of Shakespere’s plays, 


and give examples of their application. Make 
a list of the comediesin the probatle order of composition. 


7. Mention the plays in which the following characters appear :—An- 


tonio, Bolingbroke, Caliban, Falstaff, Hotspur, Moth, Puck, Rosalind, 


8. 


State what appear to you to be the leading fe 


atures in the character 
of Hamlet. 


B. 


9. What are the various significations of The Faerie Queene ? 


10. Explain what is meantin the poem by Una, Archimago, Acrasia, 
Orgoglio, Florimel, Britomart. 
11. Sketch the growth of the drama in England. 
12. Compare the character of Hamlet with that of Romeo. 


13. Describe the character of Henty‘V. as drawn by Shakespere. 


14. Outline the plot of Th: Tempest or of Lear. 


AN 
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INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
f | ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Fripay, APRIL 67H :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4, 


[McGill students take Group A. Morrin students take Group B. 
and select two questions from Group A.] 


A. 


tr. ‘The Indo-European languages all spring from one common source.” 
How is this conclusion arrived at? 


2, Set forth the main differences between the oldest English and that of 
the present day in the accidence of nouns and verbs. 


3. What was the effect upon the language (a) of the Danish inroads; 
(b) of the Norman Conquest. 


4. Explain the relations between Latin and English at different 
periods. 


5. State the origin of the following words:—abide, almanac, alms, 
attorney, beleaguer, church, compatible, contralto, forest, gas, justice, 
legal, meerschaum, mosquito, pilgrim, ship, skirt, street, tobacco, yacat. 


6. Write out in modern English and comment upon the following, 
iving dates and authors’ names :—- 


(a) Thus com lo Engelond in to Normandies hond. 
& the Normans ne couthe speke tho bote hor owe speche, 
& speke french as hii dude at om & hor children dude also teche. 
So that heiemen of this lond that of hor blod come, 
Holdeth alle thulke speche that hii of hom nome. 
Vor bote a man Conne frenss, me telth of him lute, 


(b) Thys manere was moche y-used tofore the furste moreyn & ys 
- seththe somdel ychaunged, for John Cornwal, a maystere of gramere, 
chaungede the lore in gramere sco!e, & construccion of Freynsch into 

Englysch. 

(c) And that comyn englysshe that is spoken in one shyre varyeth 
from a nother. In so much that in my days happened that certayn mar. 
chauntes were in a shipe in tamyse, for to haue sayled ouer the sea into 
zelande, and for lacke of wynde thei taryed atte forlond, and wente to 
lande for to refreshe them. And one of theym named sheffelde, a mercer, 
cam into an hows and.axed for mete, and specyally he axyd after eggys. 

And the goode wyf answerde, that shecoude speke no frenshe. And 
the marchaunt was angry, for he also coudespeke no frenshe, but wolde 
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haue hadde €gges ; and she vaderstode hym not. 
Other sayd that he wolde haue eyren 
understod hym wel 


And thenne at laste a 
: then the good wyf sayd that she 


. 


B, 


7. In the growth of the English language, 


what-influences have led to 
the loss of inflections ? 


8. Explain what is meant b 


yY Mutation, Gradation, Analogy, with 
reference to chang 


es in language. 


9. Indicate some of the main sources from which the English Voca- 


and also the time or times when the reception 
words, from each source referred to, was most active. 


bulary has been enriched, 
of 


THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL KXAMINATION. 
ENGLISH AND RHETORIC (First Paper), 


CHAUOER, Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 


TaursDAY, APRIL 5TH :— AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 


i 


l. What can be inferred as to the education of Chaucer’s 


time, from his 
description of The Squyer, The Nonne, and A Clerk 


of Oxenjord ? 
Z. Quote, or refer definitely to passages in the P 


rologue which show 
Chaucer’s love for Nature. 


3. Describe the Knight and the Miller. 


4. Explain the italicised words in the following passages, and refer each 
passage to its context: 
(2) A Limitour, a full solempne man. 
(6) An anlas and a gipser al of silk. 
(¢) A solempne and greet fraternitee. 
(d) A trewe swinker, and a good was he. 
(e) His woning was full fair upon an heeth, 
(7) Full fetis was her cloak, as I was war. 


>. Explain the italicized portions of the following words: veyne: 
y-ronne; slepen (indicative) ; atte; and faire ryde; som-del; goode; 
tappestere ; for to delen ; Vitatlle, lond. 


6. Give the meanings (and nothing else) of thing, courtepy, tatlle, sawce- 
lem, hente, burdoun, vernicle, stoor, Gat-tothed; also of the line By water he 
gente hem:hoom to every lond, 
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THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
RHETORIC. 
THurspay, Aprit 5TH :—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 6, 
1. Discuss the various meanings attached to the word Style; and give 


original illustrations. 


2. Distinguish fully, with examples, between the explanatory and the 
aesthetic employment of: Simile, Antithesis, Climax. 


3. What is meant by Planin Description ? According to what con- 
ceptions are such plans framed? Illustrate your answer. 


4. Make notes on:—the movement of narration, the emphatic effect of 
repetition, the construction of a story, exposition by amplification. 


5. What general precepts may be given for the classification of argu- 
ments’ Apply such precepts to any one of the following themes :— 
A. A Plea for a Universal Language, 
B. The Necessity for Literary Criticism. 
C. Freedom of Opinions. 


6. Discuss, in a short composition, the function of the Novel in Modern 
Life from any one point of view. 


B.A. EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
POETS OF THE NINETKRENTH CENTURY (First Paper). 
THURSDAY, APRIL 5TH:—AFTKRNOON, 2 To 5. 


(Students of McGill College will answer the questions under A: Students 
of Morrin College those under B.) 


a 
sie 


1. State in what connection as regards Tennyson’s art or thought the 
following poems were alluded to: 
(a) Claribel, 
(6) Supposed Confessions of.a second-rate Sensitive Mind. 
(c) The Owl. 
(d) The Poet. 
(e) Love. and Death. 
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(7) To J. M..K, 

(9) The Lady of Shalott. 

(h) The Miller's Daughter. 

(8) The Palace of Art. 

(7) St. Agnes’ Eve. 

(4) Will Waterproofs Lyrical Monologue. 


2. Trace the course of thought in The Two Vorces. 
3. Sketch the characters of the chief figures in The Princess. 


4. (a) Write a page on the characteristics of famous English monodies 
referred to in connection with /n Memoriam. 


(6) Select and arrange in logical order six of the most important 
views in Jn Me mortam, accompanying them with brief quotations. 


5. Describe Arthur and life at his court as pictured in the general body 
of French romance. 


6. Notice (a) elevation and debasement of character inthe general course 
of Arthurian romance, (5) myth in Malory’s account of Gawain, 


7. Two Merlins or one? Answer clearly but briefly. 


8. Give in a page a picture of Tennyson’s Camelot. 
9. Refer the following lines to their place in Maud and state the com- 
ment to which they gave rise : 

(a) Nothing but idiot gabble. 


(5) Now to the scream of a madden’d beach drage’d down by the 
wave, 


(ec) Void of the little living will. 


(2) Last night when the sunset burn’d 
On the blossom’d gable-ends 


(e) Sighing for Lebanon, 
Dark cedar, 


(J) Knew that the death-white curtain meant but sleep. 
10. Name the chief source of Geraint and Enid, and contrast the poem 
with it. 
B. 


1. How was Wordsworth influenced by the French Revolution ? 


2. Watson speaks of the “ wizard twilight ” of Coleridge: How far 
do you regard that as an adequate characterization of Coleridge? Quote 
or refer to poems or passages in support of your answer. 


Zo 
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3. Shelley has been called a Pantheist ; explain why, and refer to poems 
or passages in this connection. 


4. “ Browning’s supreme interest is in character.’’ Show, by reference 
to at least two poems, that such is the case. 


5. Tennyson has more interest in institutions than Browning. Explain 
what is meant and illustrate. 


6. What is Tennyson’s attitude to Science? 


B.A. ORDINARY. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE (Second Paper). 
Fripay, APRIL 6TH:—AFTRRNOON, 2 To 5. 


1, Name the author of each of the following extracts, and name the 
particular poem from which each is taken ; 


(a) For words like nature half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 


(6) Ob ’twas an unimaginable sight, 
Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks, and emerald turf. 


(c) They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


(d) We mortals cross the ocean of this world 
Each in his average cabin of a life. 


(¢) With such content in every snuffie 
As the devil inside us loves to ruffle. 


(f) The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow. 


(g) And found a bright body surpasgsingly fair. 


(hk) The one red leaf, the last of its clan 
That dances as often as dance it can. 


(#) The tear that gathered in his eye 
He left the mountain breeze to dry. 


(9) And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


(k) With fire and sword the county round 
Was wasted far and wide. 


(7) I find it hard 
To be a Christian. 
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(m) There was a time when though my path was rough 
This joy within me dallied with distress. 


(n) The waves rush in on every side, 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 


(o) In listeniug mood she seemed to stand 
The guardian Naiad of the strand. 


(p) Forever wilt thou love and she be fair. 


(9) His wandering step, 
Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the days of old. 


(r) Then comes the statlier Eden back to man 


(3) ‘Tis a fearful light : 
No sus, no moon, no lights innumerable. 


(t) He isa portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely. 


(u) Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul. 


(v) Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s every word. 
(w) Again I revisit the hills where we sported. 
(z) The spirits I have raised abandon me. 
(y) The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration. 


2. Write a sketch of the story of “Andrea del Sarto,” or describe 
the three important place3 visited by the speaker in Christmas Hove. 


3. What is the moral lesson conveyed in the story of “ Hartleap 
Well?” In that of The Inch Cape Rock? 


4. Quote from three to ten lines from each of any six of the poems 
set for private reading, and not used in question 1. 


5. Give an outline of (a) Manfred, (4) Alastor. 





Avail iy 
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THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
Worpswortn, Prelude ; CAMPBELL, Pleasures,of Ilope. 
/ Fripay, Apri, 6TH :—MOoORNING, 9 To 12. 


(Answer A and B in separate books.) 
A: 


1. Ixplain the following allusions, and state briefly but pointedly in what 
eonne'tion each is found : 


v (a) the. name 
Of Wallace to be ‘found, like a wild flower 
(5) vanquished Mithridates 


(c) the vast city where I long had pined 


o 


(d) By a bequest sufficient for my needs 
Enabled me to pause for choice 
(¢) a shattered 
monument of feudal sway 
(7) It is the sacrificial altar, fed 
With living men 
(9) that single wren 
Which one day sang so sweetly in the nave 
(h) Three Gothic courts are his 
(t) Half-rural Sadler’s wells 
(J) ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander 
(k) Its dumb cataracts and’streams of ice 
(4) Ere Phebe sighed for the false Ganymede 
(m) ; but vows 
Were then made for me. 
(n) “Stay, stay your sacrilegious hands 


(0) “Tis against that 
That we are fighting ”’ 
(p) thy most eloquent tongue, 


Now mute, for ever mute 
(g) Gehol’s matchless gardens 


2. Gve an account of Wordsworth’s life at Hawkshead, 


3. Describe (a) the model boy. 
(6) the scene on which Wordsworth gazed when the news of Rohe-pierre’s 
fi 1 reched him. 
(c) the model preacher. 
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4. Trace the growth of the poet’s love of nature as indicated in the Pre. 
dude, 
B. 


1, Write a short critical review of The Pleasures of Llope. 
2. What can you say of Campbell’s feeling (a) for Liberty, (5) for domeatie 
life ’ Illustrate by reference and quotation. 
\ | 
3. Write short explanatory notes on :— 


(a) And such thy strength inspiring aid that bore 
The hardy Byron to his native shore. 
(B) his sapient eye 
The loved Athenian lifts to realms on high. 


c) Iona’s Saint, a giant form, 


Throned on her towers, conversing with the storm. 
4. Give some idea of the context of the following, quoting when it is pos- 
sible : 
(a) And aimless Hope delights her darkest dream. 


(Bb) Expression pour’d 


Her mingling spirit there—and Greece adored. 
(c) Spouse of the worm, and brother of the Clay. 
(dq) Oh! Star-eyed Science, hast Thou wandered there ? 
(¢) And hears thy stormy music in the drum 


(f) And holy men give Scripture for the deed. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN’ ENGLISH. 
SPENSER: The Shepheards Calendar: Faerie Queene, Bk. I. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 71TH :—MorninoG, 9 ro 12. 
1. (a) What development of pastoralism is not visible in The Shep- 
heards Calendar? What new elements are found ip Spenser’s poem ? 
(6) Notice characteristics of the pastoralism of 
(a) Theocritus 
(6) Petrarch, 
(c) Sannazaro, 
(dq) Marot. 
) 


2, Name the three divisions of Spenser’s pastorals, Notice pastoral 
constants and refer to Spenser’s poem in proof, 


aN 
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> 


3. Give some account (a) of Archbishop Grendal and prophesyings, 
(6) of Smerwick Bay, 


(b) Give an outline of the July A#glogue (Thomalin- Morrell). 


4. What fables are found in Spenser’s poem? Give an outline of 
them, 


5. Write on (a) the Spenserian Stanza, (6) St. George. 


6. Notice the main points in the preparatory letter to The Faerie 
Queene. 


7. Describe Arthur. 


8. Trace the Red Cross Knight through the first book and explain the 
allegory as you proceed. 


9. Give the meaning (and nothing else) of the following words: amis, 
avale, bowre, darrayne, faytor, gobbet, lin, parbreake, recreaunt, sam, 


10. Describe the children of Dame Ceelia, 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS [IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 
Sipney, Apologies; Mitton, Areopagitica. 
Monpay, Aprit 9TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 
( Write the answers to A. and B. in separate books 
A. 


1. What is Sidney’s definition of poetry ? To what extent do you 
: | J ) 


agree with him in it? 
2. Criticise Sidney’s style. 
, 3. Give the substance of Sidney’s description, (@) of moral 
philosophers, (6) of historians. 
4, Write on Sidney’s idea of poetry as a moral force. 
5. (a) What was Sidney's test of mediocre poetry ? 
(b) Quote or give the substance of his opinion of grammar. 
6. In what connection do the following occur ? 


. (a) Alas! Love, I would thou could’st as well defend Thyself 
as Thou canst offend others. 
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(0) indeed stony and beastly people. 
(c) See we not valiant Miitiades rot in his fetters ? 
(d) Though laughter may come with de light, yet cometh it not 


of delight. 


(€) Seven cities strove who should have him for their citizen. 
B. 


|. State what you know concerning the history of book licensing 
1 England, giving dates. 


Contrast Milton and Isokrates. 
3. Briefly refer the following extracts to the subjects or arguments 


with which they are connected : 


(a) three principal] things, without which all praising is but 
Courtship and flattery. (Name the three.) 


(6) Give her but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps. 
(c) I’ know they are as lively as those fabulous Dragons teeth. 


(2) who both for his life and for his death deserves, that what 
advice he left be not laid by without perusall, 


(e) the first that brought out of Ionia the scatter’d works of 
Homer, 


(f) some cutting, some squaring the marble. 


(g) and had the honour to be set forth the second time by 
Cicero. 
(h) preferr’d the natural! wits of Britain. 


(2) the first that excommunicated the reading of heretical] 
Books. 


(7) he shall bring together every joynt and member. 


(k) who thought it no defilement to insert into holy Scripture 
the sentences of three Greek poets, and one of them a Tragedian. 


(4) is at his Hercules pillars in a warm benefice. 


(m) more then might have well suffic’d the heartiest feeder 
thrice as many meals. 


(n) makes the very person of that man his religion. 
(o) a fugitive and cloister’d vertue. 
(p) licence it like our broad cloath and our wool] packs, 


(gq) he had bin else a meer artificiall Adam. 


(EN 
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4. Give the meaning of the words and explain the allusions. Refer 
the allusions to their place in the argument: him who went about to 
impaire your merits ; Dion Prusus; quadrigesimal; museless; Padre 
Paolo; encroachment ; Lambeth House; Lullius; the two Apollinarii; 
Morgante; our sage and serious poet Spencer; Monte Mayors 
Sensible; ferular; ding; enchiridion; Galileo; dividuall; the 
Hereynian wilderness; subdichotomies; the Chappell at West- 
minster. — 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY, 
Earty Enauish: Caaucer, Parlement of Foules. 
Wepnespay, Aprit 11TH:—Mornina, 9 To 12, 


1. Translate literally : 


Hii todraweth the sely bondemen. as hii wolde hom hulde, ywis; 
They me wepe & crie on hom. no mercy ther nis. 

Vnnethe was ther eni hous. in al Normandie 

Of religion, as abbey. other priorie, 

That king Willam ne feffede. here in Engelonde 

Mid londes, other mid rentes. that hii abbeth here an honde, 

As me may wide aboute. in moni contreye ise; 


Ware-thoru this lond nede mot. the pouerore be. 





He gal & hupte & droug age. & makede grislich bere, 

He nolde for al his bigete. that he hadde icome there, 

Mid his tonge he snytte hire nose. & tuengde hire sore, 

For hit was with-inne the nygte. he ne migte iseo nomore. 

The schrewe was glad & blithe ynoug. the he was out of his honde, 
He fleg & gradde bi the lifte. that me hurde in-to al the londe ; 
‘Out! what hath the calewe ido. what hath the calewe ido !’ 

In the contrai me hurde wide. hou the schrewe gradde so. 

As god the schrewe hadde ibeo. atom, ysnyt his nose, 

He ne higede no more thiderward. to hele him of the pose. 





God that giues wrekes me to, 

And vnders folk vnder me so, 

Mi leser artou, night and dai, 

Fra mi faes ben wrathful ai, 

And fra in me risand vpheue sal-tou me ; 
Fra wicke man outtake me to fle. 

For-thi in birthes sal I to the schryue, 
Lauerd, and to thi name salm sai mi liue. 
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Heles of his king mikeland 
And a wa merecv doand 
To hi Crist. thoat es Dauid, 
\; } } Ixy t ] 
1d to his sede til in werld thar wid 
his see mik ind roume til hende., 
har wormes, of whilk es nan ende 
Bestes smaller with t ma 
Thid = 
Hie! = l1LDvDeS SAI lertal 
his dragoun tha ul made biforn 
HO! O pia With him in korn 


The oppenand thi hand }with-al, 
hai, mare and lesse, 


; 


Be fulfilled with thi godenesse 


This worldes loue ys a wrecche. 
Whose hit bere, me ne recche 
Thah y spe ke heye ; 


For y se that on brother 


noth Hendvynge. 


The mone mandeth hire lyht, 

So doth the semly sonne bryht, 
When briddes singeth breme; 
Deawes donketh the dounes, 
Deores with huere derne rounes, 
Domes forte deme ; 

Wormes woweth vnder cloude, 
Wymmen waxeth wounder proude, 
So wel hit wol hem seme, 

gef me shal wonte wille of on 


This wunne weole y wole forgon, 


Ant wvht in wode be fleme. 


29. Give an outline of the tale of Pers the Usurer, 


16 
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3. Translate literally : 


Ac water is kendeliche cheld, 
Thag hit be warmd of fere ; 
Ther-fore me mey cristni ther-inne: 
In whaut time faltbe a gere 
Of yse ; 

do mey me naugt in ewe ardaunt, 
That neth no wateris wyse. 
Al-so me may inne sealte se 
Cristny wel mitte beste: 
And eke inne othere sealte watere, 
Bote me in to moche keste 

Of sealte ; 
For gef that water his kende lest. 
That cristning stant te-tealte. 
That on his cleped cristning of blode, 
Wanne suche bledeth for Criste ; 
That other of the Holi Gost, 
That moge mid none liste 

Be icristned ; 
And deyeth so, wanne hi beth deede, 
In heuene hi beth igistned. 
The children atte cherche dore 
So beth yprimisined ; 
And that bi beeth eke atte fount 
Mid oylle and creyme alyned, 
Al faylleth ; 

Higt wortheth cristnyng, 
And that child ther-to hit auailleth. 


4, Write on the spectacular element in Chaucer’s poem. 
5. Give 
(a) the substance of the inscriptions over'the gate. 
(+) an outline of Nature’s first address to the birds. 
(c) the substance of the three speeches of the tercels. 


6. Is The Parlement of Foules original? Enter into precise detail. 


7. Give the meaning of the following words and refer them to the text: 
sheter, thorpes, golee, soleyn, bourded. 


8. Write on those features of Zhe Parlement of Foules which have im. 
pressed you most, and connect them, when you can, with other poetry of 
Chaucer. 
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THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 


ADDISON :—Papers on the Imagination and Paradise Lost. 
DRYDEN :—Annus Mirabilis, Absolom and Achitoph l, 
Preface to Fables. 


WEDNESDAY, Apri 18TH :—Morwninec,. 9 ro 12. 
{ Write the GANSIDWETS to A and B in separate books.) 


A. 


i. State very brieflv how Addison treats the following matters : 
(a) Sir Francis Bacon in bis Essay upon Health 
(6) the Fancy is capable of receiving a new satisfaction by the 
assistance of another sense 
(c) the Final cause of our délight in what is (a) great, (6) new 
(Cc) beautiful 
(@) rocks and grottos 
(e) a statue of Alexander 
(f) the two requisites for forming a right judgment of a descrip- 
tion 
(g) a contrast between Homer, Virgil and Ovid (one particular 
will be sufficient) 
(A) pleasure in reading melancholy descriptions 
(7) an admirable talent in Spenser 
(7) Mr. Dryden 
(k) the polite mastersof morality, criticism and other specula- 
tions abstracted from matter 
4. Klucidate briefly, 
(a) Aristotle’s similitude regarding the Greatness of the action 
(6) the characters of Adam and Eve 
(c) acomparison between Aineas and the principal actors in 
Paradise Lost 
(d) one instance of impropriety in Virgil and Milton 
(¢) Milton’s treatment of the letter y 
(7) digressions in Paradise Lost 
(g) the part of Moloch 
(h) the visit of Satan to the sun 


Gin 
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(7) Raphael’s behaviour 
(7) the golden compasses 
(k) a comparison between Paradise Lost and Prometheus Bound. 


) 


3. Give in tabular form the various kinds of essayists prior to 


Addison, with the titles of typical works. 
B. 


1. (a) Write a brief outline of Annis Mirabilis. 
(6) Criticise the poem. 
2. Make notes explanatory and critical on the following passages, 
and refer each to its proper setting in the poems :— 
(a) And this may prove our seccnd Punic war. 
(6) So hear the scaly herd when Proteus blows. 
(c) Thus as an offering for the Grecian state, 
He first was killed who first to battle went. 
(d) And some by aromatic splinters die. 
(e) Then we upon the world’s last verge shall go 
And view the ocean leaning m the sky. 
(7) Find him disowning of a Bourbon foe 
And him detecting a Batavian fleet. 
(g) The ghosts of traitors from tke Bridge descend. 
(h) Meantime he sadly suffers intheir grief, 
OQutweeps a hermit and outpriys a saint. 
(i) The thrifty Sanhedrin shall keep him poor. 


(jy They who, when Saul was deid> without a blow 
Made foolish Ishbosheth the «rown forego. 


(k) ‘Lo compass this the triple bond he broke. 
3. Describe the characters of Achitophel, Zimri, Barzillai and 


Corah, and show, by reference to the characters disguised under 
these names, whether the satire is just 


4. (a) Give the substance of Dryden’s comparison of Homer and 
Virgil. 
(6) Of Ovid and Chaucer. , 
(c) How does his estimate of Chaucer compare with that of a 
representative modern critic? 


¢ 
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HIRD YEAR HONOTRS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 
Miron: shorter Poems and Life. 


THurspDay, APHL 19TH :—MorwnInc. 9 To 12. 


|. Justify. with istratims, the statement that Milton is the last 
ot the | ibethans 
2. state from w hat poem the fol owing lines are taken: 
L Vib, ¢] 
(a) Next her much lik: thee in story 
(b) ‘The horned moon 6b shine by nie cit 
, 7 
(ce) Ch aovour OT an aise n piled stones 
(d) Yet can I not persiade me thou art dead 
(e) Her thirty arms aling the indented meads 
~ 1a the char) 9 i ] _ } , tL aaol 
(7) see, See the Charid anu those rushing wheels 
Give as precisely as youzan the context of (c), (e), (7), and ex. 


plain the reference 1n (@). 


3. Give the meaning of ‘he following woris in Z Allegro and Il 
’ ~ > ° - * ’ | . 7 ’ 
Penseroso, write the line In VNICHN each IS founda and reter the line to 


the division of the poem towhichit belongs: virtuous: crain: Cy- 


| l- 17 > ne . , : le 
nosure;: repveckKs: secure 5 Nansion ; store : plat. 


4. Quote a passage of notmore than ten lines in the body of LD’ Al 


legro and thi correspond! 9 passage ip I] Pense rosso, 


5. (Qa) Name the earliest English masque and the last before the 
Restoration ; also the writes of the libretto. 
b) Name the two mostproductive writers of Euglish masques. 
cc) Briefly show the inention of the Anti-masque and give an 
illustration. 
(d Make a note on The Triumph of Peace. 
(e) Who was the writerof Histriomastix ? W hat was its effect ? 


’ 


6. In regard to Arcades, state (a) who the Countess Dowager of 
Derby was ; (0) the referenes to classical mythology or locality made 
regarding her in the songs ¢ the piece and explain them ; (¢c) where 
the entertainment was preserted. Name a poem of Spenser dedicated 


to her. 


7. (a) State precisely were Comus was presented. (6) State 


who took the following part: : Thyrsis, The Lady. (¢) What reference 


~ 
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is made to the wanderings of Comus? (d) What is the effect of 


the potion? ce) How and where does Comus: allude to his mother? 


8. Give an outline of the first speech of the Lady [** This way the 
| 


noise was if mine ear be true.”’] 
9. Refer the following lines to their speakers and say wnere each 
occurs : 
(a) She that has that, is clad in complete steel 
(6) Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves 
(c) An old and haughty nation, proud in arms 
(ad) For who would rob a hermit of his weeds? 
(€) like a neglected rose 
It withers on the stalk 
(/) Three fair branches of your own 


10. Give an outline of Comus from the descent of Sabrina to the 
end. 
ll. Write briefly on: 


(a) the head master of St. Paul’s in Milton’s day. 
(6) the studies of the upper forms at St. Paul’s when Milton 


was there. 
(c) Milton’s position regarding divorce. 
(dq) Milton’s views concerning the study of poetry. 
(e) Milton’s views concerning physical exercise. 
(f) Milton’s views concerning the right form of church govern- 


ment. 
(g) Milton’s contribution to the Smectymuuan controversy. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 
BURKE AND LESLIE STEPHEN. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 20TH :—MORNING, 9 To 12. 
(Write your answers to A and B in separate books.) 
A. 


1. What are Burke’s views as to 
(a) The right of succession to the British Crown, 
(6) The authority of peoples over their monarchs, 
(c) The composition of the Tiers Etat in the National 


Assembly. 
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2. Write cn Burke’s attitude towards Democracy, noting especially 


the tendency which he saw in the new democracy in France. 


3. How does Burke speak of the writings (a) of Bolingbroke, (6) 


of Roussean ? 


4. Write on the views expressed in **‘ The Reflections” on 
(a) The nses of an Hstablished Church. 
(6) The French Clergy. 


(c) The metnod of raising a revenue adopted by the National 


Pet lo make a revolution 1S a measure which prima fronte requires 
: ‘ 
an apology.” 


Develop this idea on the lines of Burke’s arguments. 
B 
d« 


1. What has Leslie Stephen to say on 


(a) The Letters of Junius. 

(b) Power arising from popularity. 

(c) Johnson’s Political Theory. 

(d) Ferguson’s Essay on the History of Civil Society. 


(e) The Federalist 


2. Write on Burke as a politieiin, making specific reference to 
speeches and writings. 

pa - a. Sas 7 1g tae} 

3. Give briefly the Opinions Of Montesq ieus work held respect- 


ively by Burke and Leslie Stephen. 


. Amplify and explain: 
1, Amplif i 
xt Had Kngland suffered a revolution (yo Lwin mnight have heen 


its Condoreet as Paine might have been its Marat.’’ 


5. Discuss Go lwin’s doctrine Ot Individualism. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 
ANGLO-SAXON (First Paper.) 
Monpay, APRIL 23RD :—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 
1. Translate :— 


Se hweel bith micle lzessa thonne othre hwalas; ne bith he len- 


cra thonne syfan elna lang; ac on his agnum lande is se betsta 


a 
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j hweelhuntath: tha beoth eahta and feowertiges elna lane, and tha 
meestan, fiftiges elna lange; thara he sede thet ayxa sum ofsloge 
. / syxtig on twam dagum. 
. : ofsloge : conjugate the past tense indicative. 
. (b) Ac hyra ar is mest on them gafole the tha Finnas bim gyl- 
dath. Thet gafo! bith on deora fellum, and on fugela fetherum, and 
| hwales bane, and on them sciprapum, the beoth of hweles hyde 
veworht, and of seoles. A®ghwile gylt be hys gebyrdum. Se byra- 
ra esta sceall gyldan fiftyne mearthes fell, and fif hranes, and an beren 
fell, and tyn am bra fethra, and berenne kyrtel oththe yterenne, and 
. twecen Sclprapas ; weginer sy syxtig elna lang, other Sy of bwles 
hyde geworht, other of sioles. 
decline fe ll (n) and lweqgen. 
a 2. Tha foron hie to, ond gefliemdon thone here, ond thet geweore 


abreecon, 


wifum, ge eac on bearnum, ond brohten eall inn to Lundenbyrig ; 


amon eald thet ther binnan wees, ge on feo, ge on 
ond 


O! d SET) 


Q 


tha scipu eall oththe tobraecon, oththe forbserndon, oththe to Lund 


enbyrig brohton, oththe to Hrofesceastre ; 
suna twegen 


Z : - 
for them the 


ond Hiestenes wif ond his 


mon brohte to theem cyninge, ond he hi him eft ageaf, 


) Re 
Lio} 


a wes other his godsunu, other Attheredes ealdor- 


monnes. 





Give the principal parts of the Strong verbs. 


Gyf tha thet geredest, the her cost e€art, 


thet thu thine leoda lysan wille. 


syJlan semannum on lyra sylfra dom 


feoh with freode, and niman frith wt us, 
: ’ , _ 


we willath mid tham sceattum 


us lO 8cype gangan, 
on flot feran, and eow frithes healdan. 


Bvyrbtnoth mathelode, bord hafenode, 


wand wacne ses¢c, wordum meelde, 


yrre and anreed, ageaf him andsware: 


Gehyrst thu, salida, lhwet this fole seyeth ? 


hi 


cettrene ord 


willath eow to gatole garas syllan, 
and ealde swerd, 


tha Aeregeatu the eow set Ailde ne deah. 


‘Hweet thu, 4 fwine, 
thegenas to thearfe : 


hafast ealle gem inode, 
uu ure theoden lith, 
eorl on eorthan, us is eallum thearf 
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thet ure @wghwyle otherne bylde 
wigan lo wie, tha 11 W ile (he ne wee pen mege 


habdoan and healdan, fearine mece, 

gar and god swurd. Us Godric hefth. 

arh Oddan bearn, ealle beswicene 

le thes for moni mann, tha he on meare rad, 
1 Wiancan tham wiecve, thet hit ure hlaford: 
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THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 
ANGLO-SA YON (Seeond Pauper.) 


Monpay, APRIL 23RD :—AlITERNOON, 2: To 4. 


’ 


Tha sxfter Oswoldes slege feng Oswig his brothor to Nortbymbra 
rice, and rad mid werode to ther his brothor heafold stod on stacan 
tnod, and genam thet heafod and bis swithran hand, and mid 
arwurthnysse ferode to Lindisfarnea cyrcan Tha wearth gefylled, 
swa we her foressedon, theet his swithre hand wunath hal mid tham 
fluesce butan zeleere “brosnunve, swa se bisceop gecweath, Se earm 
wearth geled arwurthlice on scrine, of seo fre asmithod, on Sancte 
Petres mynstre binnan Bebban-byrig be there se strande, and lith 


tha rswa anuSund swa he of-aslagen Wees. 


: 


Un sunnan mergen he gewat tha tha he wes on yide 


an and hund eahtatig wintre and xfter cristes throwunge 


feower hund wintre and twelf on vetele ; 


an i ela manna tha OF ¢ hyrdon on his furth-sithe 
Singen lra engla swithe hlude stembpa 
upon heanysse geond tha heofenas swegende, 


swa hit on becum seeth the be him synd awritene. 
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His lie wearth gesewen Sona on wuldre 
beorhtre thonne gles, hwittre tuonne meole 
and his andwlita scean swithor thonne leoht. 


re 


AiuFrico, Life of St. Martin. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 
l. Make notes on the italisized portions of the fo'lowing words :— 
other, ges, leran, weron, thegen, here, ciesth, wunderlice, to- 


tweman; abrecan. 


2. Make notes on Orosius. What was said concerning Extract LV ? 
(Ohthere and Wulfstan),. 


* 


3. Decline (a) sunu 
(5) eage 
(e) til 
(d) ic 


4. (a) Conjugate any strong verb in full. 
(6) Give the classes of the strong and also of the weak verbs with 


an example.of each not to be found in this paper. 


=) 


POST GRADUATE COURSE. 
ICELANDIC. 
ripay, APRIL 61H:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4 


1, Translate : 

(a) Thorr er asanna framastr, 3. er kallathr er Asa-thorr etha Oku 
thorr ; hann er sterkastr allra guthanna ok manna. Hann @ thar riki re 
Thruth-vangar heita, en holl hans heitir Bilskirnir ; i theim sal eru fimm 
hundruth golfa ok fjorir tigir ; thater hus mest, sva at menn hasa gort. 

Parse the italicized words in the above extract. 


(4) Tha var tekit trog eitt, ok borit ina hallar-golfit, ok fylt of slatri ; 
settiss Loki at othrum enda, on Logi at othrum, ok at hvarr-tveggja sem 
tithast, ok moettusk i mithju treginu; hafthi tha Loki etit slatr alt af 
beinum en Logi hafthi ok etit slatr alt ok beinum meth, ok sva trogit ; 


ok syndisk nu ollum sem Loki hefthi latit leikinn. 


(c) En er thu drakkt af horninu, ok thotti ther seint litha—en that 
veit trua min, at tha varth that undr, er ek munda eigi truaat vera metti; 
annarr endir hornsins var ut i haf, en that sattu eigi ; en nu, er thu komr- 
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til SeeVarins, tha mun-tu sya mera, hvern thurth thu hefir drukkit a senum. 
That eru nu fjorur kallathar. Ok enn melti hann: eigi thotti mer hbitt 
minna vera vert, er thu lyplir upp kettinum, ok ther satt at segja, tha 
hreddusk allir their er sa, er thu lyptir af jorthu einum foetinum ; en sa 
kottr va eigi sem ther syndisk; that var Mithgarths—ormr, et liggr um 
lond oll, ok vannsk honum varliga lenethin til. at jorthina teeki sporthr 
ok hofuth; ok sva langt seildisk thu upp at skamt var tha til himins. 
(2) OK tha er konungr sjalfr hafthi a kaf hlaupit, vildu their taka hann 
hondum, ok foera Hiriki jarli- En Olafr konungr bra vfir sik skildinum, ok 
steypthisk i kaf; en Kolbjorn stallari skaut undir sik skildinum, 


ok hlifthi ser sva vith vapnum er lagt var af skipum theimer undir lagu, 


r 


ok fell hannsva a sinn at skjoldrinn varth undir bonum, ok komsk hann 
thvi eigi i haf sva skjott, ok varth hann hand-tekinn ok dreginn upp i 
skutuna, ok hugthu their at thar verikonungrinn. Var hann tha leiddr 
fyrir jarl. En err thess varth jarl varr at thar var Kolbjorn, en 
eigi Olafr konungr, tha varu Kolbirni grith gefin. Enithessisvipan hljopu 
allir fyrir borth af Orminum, their er tha varu a lifi. Olafs konungs 
menn ; ok segir Hallfrethr vandretha—skald. at Thorkell nefia. konungs 


brothir, hjlop sithast allra manna fyrir borth. 


2. Give an outline of the story of Authun. 


5 


3. Translate : 

Vreithr var tha Ving-thorr, her hann vaknathi. 
ok sins hamars of saknath 

skegg nam at hrista, skor nam at dyja, 


reth Jarthar burr um at threifask. 


“ Ok hann that ortha alls fyrst of kvat 
beyr thu nu, Loki, hvatek nu meii, 
er engi veit jarthar hvergi 


Its 


ne upp-himins; ass er stolinn hamri! 
Gengu their fagra Freyju tuna, 
‘ok bann that ortha alls fyrst of kvath: 
muntu mer, Freyja fjathr-hams ja, 
ef ek minn hamar metta-k hitta ? 
4. Give some account of the Scandinavian group of languages and notice 


its earliest remains. 


5. Notice Icelandic umlaut. 








VE A 


Translate, 


Fripsay, Marcu 301TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TOD. 


Beowulf and the Fight in Finnsburg. 


with notes on the form or meaning of the words in italics : 


Nalas £1 lacum teodan., 


theod-cestreonum, 


hine lzssan 


toa aydaon, 


; 


thonue 


the hine wt frumseceafte forth ousendon 


gzenne ofer ythe umbor wesende : 


tha gyt hie him asetton segen gyldenne 


heah ofer heafod leton holm beran, 


geafon on gar-secg: him wes geomor sefa, 


murnende mod. Men ne cunnon 


} 
SELE Tet lenne. 


secgan to sothe 


heleth under heofenum, hwa them hileste onfeng. 


‘“ Hefdon swurd nacod, tha wit on sund reon, 


‘ heard on handa, wit unc with hron-fixas 


‘‘ werjan thohton. No he wiht fram me 


‘‘flod-ythum feor fleotan meahte, 


“hrathor on holme, noic fram him wolde. 


‘(Tha wit atsomne . On sx Wveron 


‘“fif nihta fyrst, oth that une flod todraf, 


‘* wado weallende, wedera cealdost, 
“nipende niht and northan wind 


‘‘heatho-grim andhwearf; hreo weron ytha. 


Make notes on the above episodes, and scan, naming types, the first 


five lines of the first extract. 





flitende fealwe strate 


mearum meton. 


Hwilam 
tha wes morgen-leoht 
scofen and scynded. Eode sceale monig 
swith-hicgende tosele tham hean, 
searo-wundor seon, swylee self cyning, 
of bryd-bure beah-horda weard, 
tryddode tir-feest getrume micle, 
cystum gecythed, and his cwen mid him 


medo-stig gemet megtha hose. 





e 
a 
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Wa tneaw hnyra 

Theet hie oft weron an wWic cearwe 

Ff ri | Linh Oo on nerve, or orf Iwiet " thnara 

efne swvice mela wylce hira man-drvhtne 


‘<'Thonne bith on hrethre under helm dr pen 
biteran streele : him bebeorgan he con 


‘wom wundor-bebodum  wergun gastes: 


thinceth him to lytel, thet he to lange heold, 
xrtaa tl] . lx . 1] aol l~+] 
‘gytsath grom-hydig, nallas on gylp seleth 
““feette beavcas and he tha forth oesceaft 
‘forgyteth and forgymeth, thes the him wr god sealde. 


‘“wuldres waldend, weorth-mynda deel. 


forthon he er fela 


nearo nethende nitha gedigde. 

| “7 4 ’ 1] __ FRR 14) é " ee +} : : : 

iide-hiemma. Sytnthan he mrotocares., 
sigor-eadig seco, sele felsode 

and «#t guthe forgrap Grendeles megum. 
| ’ — 

lathnan cynnes. 


} 


‘Sona him se froda feeder Ohtheres. 
‘eald and eges-ful] ond-slyht aceaf. 
‘abreot brim-wisan, bryd aheorde. 
gomela io-meowlan’ golde berofene. 
QOnelan modor and Ohtheres. 

‘and tha folgode feorh-genithlan 
‘oth thet hi otheodon earfothlice 
‘in Hrefnes-holt hlaford-lease. 

‘* Beszet tha sin-herge sweorda lafe 


‘“wundum werge, wean oft gehet 


o~ 


earmre teohhe andlonge niht 

cweth he on mergenne meces ecoum 
‘‘ovetan wolde, sume on galo-treowum 
‘fuglum to gamene. Frofor eft gelamp 
“sarig-modum somod wr-da ge, 

‘ sythth: n hie Hy gvelaces horn and byman 
gealdor ongeaton. Tha se voda com 


‘leoda dugothe on last laran. 


Tha git Garulf Gruthere styrode, 

thet hie swa freolic feorh forman sithe 
to theere healle durum hyrsta ne beeran. 
nu hyt nitha heard anynam wolde: 

ac he fregen ofer eal undearninga, 


deor-mod heleth, hwa tha duru heolde. 


aa \ 
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Translate and write explanatory notes on: eilen fremedon (3); feond 
on helle (101); ereneas (112); geatolic (215); wr he on weg hwurfe (264) ; 
he on heothe gestod (404); ymb brontne ford (568); ealu-scerwen (770) ; 
horn-geap (984); walan (1032). 


. 
Translate -—Swat «drum sprong; zrran melum; strela storm stren- 
coum gebeded; gold unrime grimme geceapod ; tha hyne sio thrag 


beewom ; feorh-bennum seoc; wilna gad. 
D. 


Make notes on Deghrefn; Offa; Heetheyn; Finn. 


B.A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
Sueniey, Adonais ; Muto, Lycidas; Martaew ARNOLD, T'hyrass. 
Monpay, Aprit 2Np:—MorNIN@, 9 To 12. 


1. State in what portion of Adonais each of the following extracts is 
found, and give its immediate connection in your own or the poet’s lan- 
guage : 

(a) He came the last, neglected and apart. 

(6) The shadow of white Death. 

cc) ‘* The Pythian of the age.” 

(a) 1am borne darkly fearfully afar. 

(¢) Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise. 

(4 “Thou art become as one of us.” 

(g) pierced by the shaft which flies 
In darkness. 

(A) “JT would give 
All that I am to be as thou now art.” 

(7) its wrecks like shattered mountains rise 

(7) Death rose and smiled and met her vain caress. 

2. Give the substance of the stanza in which the following are spoken 


of (a) Byron and Moore, () Chatterton, Siduey and Lucan, (c) Morning, 
(d) Echo. 


3. Give the date of the publication of Adonais, and make a few notes on 
the title of the poem. In about a page describe with illustrations from 
Adonais, the characteristics of Shelley as a poet. 
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4. Make a few notes on the title Lycidas, } 


Display, with precision, the 


biographical element in the poem. 


5. (a) Show in what Way Milton mentions Dameetas. Deva, Mincius 


Bellenes, Hebrus, two-handed engine. Write explanatory notes. 


(6) Give fiv examples of words or phrases illustrative o| Milton’s 


‘* classical ’’ use of English and write the linea in which they occur 


6. “ Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more.’’ Give an outline 


of the poem to the end. 


7, Connect as regards their inner spirit, Dover Beach. Th 


Ne h o£; (T= 
Gipsy and Thyrsis, and quote from Z’hyrsis as you do go. 


8. Indicate references in Thyrsts to (a) the season of the year when ‘the 


poet takes his walk, (b) Oxford, (¢) the cuckoo, (d) the Cumner cowslips 
(e) the throne of Truth. 


9. Write with terse but exact illustration on the assumed pastoral 


element in Thyrsis. 


a6. A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH ANUJ: HISTORY, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 47TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5 


TENNYSON: In Memoriam. Browntne : Christmas Eye 
and Kaster- Day. 


L. Connect (a) In Memoriam and Christmas Live, (b) In Memoriam 
and Haster Day. { Limit your answer toa page in either Case. 


5 
/ 


‘ 
} 


2. Show, with precise details, reasons for regarding the poet of In 
Memoriam as the poetical son of Wordsworth, 


3. Show briefly how, and state the point in the development of Jn 


Memoriam at which, illustrative use is made of the life of lovers or 


married persons, 


4, Tracking Tennyson’s thought and answering mainly in your own 
words, deal with three of the following matters: 

(a) Is loss common? 

(b) And was the day of my delight 

As pure and perfect ag | Say ? 

(c) The power of teaching by parable, 

(d) “So careful of the type?” 

(e) Corruption of the body after death. 

(f) The last walk in the garden at Somersby, 


BN 
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5. Give an outline of the allegory in CIII. 
; 
: f 6. Mention the landmarks, chronological or otherwise, in In Memo: 
ie riam, and give ina word or two a thought or statement in the first 
verse of each. 
". Refer the following extracts to their places in Browning’s poems 
and briefly indicate the relation of (b), (d), (¢)s (7), (g), (4) to the inner 


1 question : 


thought of the poem in 
1 f (a) Led himself in by some inner light 
(6) in vouth I looked to these very skies 
As if God’s trusting finger grazed him 


let me strive 


a 


: (c) 
(d, 
To find it, and when found, contrive 
My fellows also take their share 
(é) Nor seeks to have it LO 
Foldless and flat along the wall 
(f) Killed not in bed but on the floor 
(q) ce My box a trifle I confess = 


(h) What pomp in Buonarroti’s brow. 
8, Answer from Easter-Day : 

(a) Faith plays a part in social life 

(b) [The Believer to the Sceptic regarding renunciation of the 

world | 
How do you counsel in the case? 

(c) The attitude of the Believer to the world when he “ felt begin 

The Judgment; (‘* J resolved to say 7) 


<¢ He stood there. Like the smoke 


Piillared o’er Sodom. 


Complete the picture. 


B.A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH -AND HISTORY. 
ANGLO-SAXON. (Second Paper). Unseen translation. 
Tuurspay, Aprit 5TH :—MorNING; 9 TO Ld 
A. 
Translate : 
Tha of there stowe steam up aras 


Swythe ree under radorum : ther arered wearth 
beornes breostsefa. He mid bem handum 
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eadig ond «egleaw upweard plegade. 
lydos mathelode gleaw in gethance : 
‘Nu ic thurh soth hafu seolf gecnawen 
on heardum hige thet thu helend eart 
middangeardes, Sie the, megena god, 
thrymsittendum thane butan ende, 
thet thu me swa methum ond swa manweorcum 
thurh thin wuldor inwrige wyrda geryno. 
Hlene 802-812, 


Swa he his weorc weortheth, bi thon se witga cweth, 

thet ahefen weren halge gimmas 

hedre heofontungol healice upp, 

sunne ond mona. Hwet sindan tha 

gimmas swascyne buton god sylfa? 

He is se sothfiesta sunnan leoma, 

englum ond eorthwaram ethele scima ! 

Ofer middangeard mona lixeth, 

geestlic tungol, swa seo godes circe 

thurh gesomninga sothes ond ryhtes 

beorhte bliceth, swa hit on bocum ewith, 

siththan of grundum godbearn astag, 

cyning clenra yehwes : tha seo circe her 

ceefyllendra eahtnesse bad 

under hethenra hyrda gewealdum, 

ther tha synsceatban sothes ne ciemdon, 

geestes thearfe, ac hi godes tempel 

breecan ond beerndon, blodgyte worhtan, 

feodan ond fyldon: hweethre forth bicwom 

thurh geestes giefe godes thegna bled 

efter upstige ecan dryhtnes, 

bi thon Salamon song, sunu Dauides, 

giedda gearosnottor gestgerynum 

waldend wertheoda, ond thet word acweth. 

Pt (Crist, 691-714). 
Tha tha Emilius Orestes wees consul, Ethna fyr afleow up swa brad ond 

swa micel thette feawe men thara monna mehten beon eardfzste, the 
on Lipare weeron them iglande, the ther nihst wes, for there hete ond 
for them stence ; ge ealle tha clifu the neah them se weron forburnan to 
ascan; ond ealle tha scipu formulton the neah them sx fwrende weron, 
ge ealle tha tiscas the on them sz weron acwelan for there hete, (Orosius, 


v. 4). 
17 
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Tha tha Marcus Flaccus wes consul, comon gerstapanon Affrice, ond 
cele wuht forscurfon thes the on them lande wes weaxerdes ond grow- 
f endes. Ajifter them com an wind, ond forbleow hie utonse. AMfter 
them the hie adruncne wzron, hie wearp seo s® up, ond siththan mest 
eall forwearth thet on them lande wes, ge monna ge nietena, ge wil- 
deora tor them stence. (Orosius, v. 4). 

Hio tha Cleopatra het adelfan hiere byrgenne, ond thzroinnan eode. 
Tha heo theron gelegen wes, tha het hio niman ipnalis tha nedran, ond 
don to hiere earme, thet hio hie abite; for thon the hiere thuhte thet hit 

v on them lime unsarast were, for thon the there nedran gecynd is thet 
zele uht thes the hio abitt scel his lifon slepe geendian. Ond hio thet for 
them dyde the hio nolde thet hie mon drife beforan them triumphan with 
Rome weard. Tha Antonius geseah that hio hie to deathe gerede tha of- 
sticade he hiene selfne, ond bebead thet hiene mon on tha ilcan byrgenne 
to hiere swa somcucre alegde. Tha Octavianus thider com, tha het he 
niman othres cynnes néedran, vissillusis haten, sio meg ateon elces 
eynnes ator ut of men, gif hie mon tidlice to bringth. Ac hie wes gefaren 
zr he hider come. (Orosius, v. 13), 


B.A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 
EARLY ENGLISH. 
THurspay, APRIL 5TH :—MorninG, 10.30 To 12. 


1. Translate :— 

(a) That hym mas strength & fayrnes tyne, 

Als grete stormes dose a flour to dwyne. 

(b) For God ordayns here, als es his wille, 
Sere variaunce, for certayn skille, 
Of the tyms, and wedirs, and sesons, 
The world here who-so wille 
Vn-to four thinges may liken by skill. (Mention the four.) 


> . 


f (dq) And thare he made his moné playne. 

(e) The King als of Nauerne, 
War faire feld in the ferene, 
Thaire heuiddes forto hide. 

(4, Mekill pride was thare in prese, 
Both on pencell and on plate, 
When the bare rade with-outin rese 
Vnto Cane the graythest gate. 

(g) The child than darked in his den.dernly him one, 
& was a big bold barn. & breme of his age, 
For spakly speke it couthe tho. & spedeliche to-wawe. 
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He 


(A) With perry & pellure, pertelyche to the rizttes 
(2) he wold, zif he mizt, 
Wayte hire sum wicked torn. what bitidde after, 
® as bliue, boute bod. he braydes to the quene. 
()) Those wern men methelez, & mazty on yrthe, 
That for her lodlych laykez. alosed thay were. 
He watz famed for fre, that fezt loued best, 
& ay the bigest in bale, the best watz halden. 
(k) Wyrk wonez therinne, for wylde & for tame, 
« thenne cleme hit with clay. comly with inne, 
W alle the endentur dryuen. daube with-outen. 
(¢) The are houen watz on hyze, with hurlande gotez, 
Kest to kythez vncouthe. the clowdez ful nere, 
Hit waltered on the wylde flod. went as hit lyste, 
Drof ypon the depe dam. in daunger hit semed, 
With-outen mast, other myke, other myry bawelyne, 
Kable, other capstan. to clyppe to her ankrez, 
Hurrok, other hande-heime. hasped on rother, 
Other any sweande sayl. toseche after hauen, 
Bot flote forthe with the flyt. of the felle wyndez ; 
Wheder-warde so the water. waft e, hit rebounde. 
(m) Then vche a segge sez wel. that synk hym byhoued:; 
Frendez fellen in-fere & fathmed togeder, 
Lo dryz her delful deystyné. & dyzen alle samen, 
(n) That watz the syngne of sauyté. that sende hem oure lorde, 
& the saztlyng of hym-self, with tho sely bestez, 
Then watz ther loy in that gyn. where [umpred er dryzed, 
& much comfort in that cofer. that watz Clay-daubed, 
(0) If any schalke to be schent, wer schowued ther inne, 
Thaz he bode in that bothem. brotheiy a monyth, 
He most ay lyue in that loze, in losyng euer-more. 
(p) Whon alle tresour is I-trized. ‘Treuthe is the Beste ; 
L do hit on Deus Caritas. to deeme the sothe, 
Hit is as derworthe a drurie. as deore god him-selven 
For hose is trewe of his tonge. telleth not elles, 
(q) For the same Mesure that ze Meten. Amis other elles, 
(7) And Concience to the Kyng. Carpede hit aftur. 
(s) Thenne lauzten thei leue, this lordynges, at Meede, 
(4) And recheth thorw Regratorie. & Rentes hem buggeth. 
(u) For sum tyme I Seruede. Simme atte noke, 
(vw) I Bouhte hire Barly. heo breuh hit to sulle ;: 
Peni-Ale and piriuhit, heo pourede togedere 
For laborers and louh folk, that liuen be hem-seluen, 
The Beste in the Bed-chaumbre. lay bi the wowe, 
Hose Bummede therof, Bouzte hit ther-after, 


EN 
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(w) H> menyt thame quhen he thaim saw, 
And said, eftir a litill thraw, 
That he suld wenge in hy thar blude 
Bot othir wayis the gammyn zude, 
(x) That he arest rycht thair vald ma 
(7) quhill that thai Saw 
Thar tym, and bryng hym than of daw 
(z) cunmynge down as a culuere 
(a) zifays yfroted & yhat, a holdeth what hym neyzheth. 
2. Giveabrief outline of the extract from which (d) is taken. 
&o. Give an outline of, 
(2) The Man of Lawes Tale, 
(6) The first tale in the extracts from Gower. 
(Yo not exceed a page in either cate.) 
i, Name the dialects in which the extracts you have read are written, 
and mention szx fundamental differences between the Northern and Southern 


iialects, 


(V.B.—i = older c, g, h or s, as the case may be.) 





B.A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 
MCESO-GOTHIC. 
Tugspay, APRIL 10TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 
A. 


i. Mention the stems of the strong nouns in Moeso-Gothic. Give the 
genitive siigular of one noun of each stem. 

2. Decline (a) midjis in all genders (strong forms only) ; (6) blinds in 
all gender: (weak forms only) ; (c) atnshun;.(d) h warjizuh. 

3. Declixe (a) the present and past participles of giban (all forms;) (d) 
thu (all forms). 


4. Conjtgate (a) the present and past subjunctive of wisan; (0) the 
present sudjunctive of fryon ; (c) the past subjunctive of afdumbnan. 


5. (a) G.ve the equivalents of the Indo-European vowels and diph- 
thongs in feutonic. 


(b) IVustrate Moeso-Gothic ablaut (verbs only) from (a). 


6. State in tabular form, with an illustration of each, leading 
phenomen in English (Anglo-Saxon) which are explained by Mosso- 
Gothic. 
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l. Translate literally : 
(@) dage fidwor tiguns fraisans. 
(4) thahai, jah usgagy ut us thamma.,. 
(c) hwo go laiseino so ninjo. 
(@) ei jah jainar merjau unte duthe kwam, 
(¢) jab atbair tram gahraineinai theinai thatei anabauth Moses. 
(f) hafanana fram f lworim. 
(7) tnsatl, ledun that badi jah fralailotun. 
(A) ibai ofnimai fullon af thamma sa ninja thamma lairnjin. 
(2) thiuth taujan aiththau unthinth taujau. 
(7) allata aflet ida thata frawaurhte sunum manne, 
(4) sunnin than urrinnan lin, 
(4) bi thata anthar lustjus. 
(™) biswara thuk bi gutha ni balwjais mis ! 
(7) rann so hairda and driason in marein. 
(0) thiswaduh thel gage¢aith in 


ard. 


‘au 
Give the principal parts of the verbs in italies 
3. Translate :-— 


Jah galaith in gard this synagocafadis. jah gasahw a thjodu jah gretau- 


dans jah waifairhwjandans filu. 


Jah inn atgaggands kwath du im: hwa auhjoth jah gretith? thata 
barn ni gadauthn da, ak slepith. 


Jah bihlohun in i. Ith is uswairpands allaim ganimith attin this barnis 
jah aithein jah thans mith sis, jah galaith inn tharei was thata barn 
ligando. 


Jah fairgraip bi handau thata bara kwathuh du izai: taleitha kumel 


thatei ist gaskeirith - mawilo, du thus kwitha: urreis. 


Jah suns urrais so mawi jah iddja ; was auk jere twalibe: ab usgeisno- 
dedun faurhtein mikilai. 


Jah anabauth im flu ei manna ni funthi thata; jah haibait izai griban 
matjan. 
B.A HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 


Mork, Utopia: Marrurw ARNOLD, Essays in Uriticism 


(Second series). 
WEDNESDAY, Aprit llrH:- MORNING, 9 To 12. 


l. Of what special knowledge either of literature or of life was More 


° 


possessed which would fit him for writing such a satire a3 1 opia ‘ 


ieee, 








| 
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2. What writers since More’s time have written of Ideal Common- 
wealths? Give titles of books and approximate dates of appearance. 


3. Explain briefly the Utopian position with regard to hunting, the use 
of gold, travel, slavery, war, education, religion. Note any points of weak- 


ness in the ideas involved. 


4, Make short etymological and explanatory notes on the following : 


“Mythra, Hythlodaye, Anyder, Anemolians, Amaurote. 


5. Robinson, the first translator of Utopia, speaks of it as ‘‘ A fruteful 
and pleasaunt worke.’’ Justify or controvert his opinion ina brief criticism. 


6. Make a brief categorical outline of the essay on The Study of Poetry. 


7. (a) In what rank as a poet does Arnold place Gray? (6) Give the 
explanations offered by Bonstetten, by Sainte-Beuve and by Arnold him- 
self for the scantiness of Gray’s production. 


8. Give the substance of Arnold’s remarks on Tolstoi’s religion, and 
where it is set forth. 


. : * AT = 

9. In what, to Arnold, consists the greatest value of Milton, of W ords- 

worth, of Shelley and of Amiel ? State in each case his points of disa- 
greement with earlier critics where these are mentioned. 


10. To whom do the following apply ?— 

(a) The moment he reflects he is a child, says Goethe. 

(b) He is the scantiest and palest of classics in our poetry, but he is 
a classic. 

(c) In one important point he was like neither a Pythagorean nor an 
angel. 

(d) When the year 1900 is turned and onr nation comes to recount 
our poetic glories in the century which has then just ended, the 
first names with her will be these. 


11. “Magic of style is creative.’? Develop the idea and illustrate by 


reference to Arnold himself. 
#4 weeks 





3.A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY. 


ENGLisH LitrrRATore: Pope. 
Wepyespay, APRin 18TH:—Mornine@, 9 To 12. 


1. Give some idea of Pope’s indebtedness to Horace, to Boileau, and to 
Roscommon, as manifested in An Essay on Criticism. 
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2. Make notes on: Pope’s use of the word wit, the free couplet, the 
pointed couplet, Pope’s conception of ‘ Nature,’’ the dregs of bold Soci- 
nus, the alleged correctness of Pope. 


3. In how far may An Essay on Criticism be considered original ? 


4. M. Lanson declares that “la raison directrice et dominatrice de lame 
humaine” determined the character of literary work in both England and 
France, during the last thirty years of the seventeenth century. Explain 
fully the meaning of this, and quote in support of your answer. 

5. Discuss the principal positions taken up by Pope in support of Deism : 
and explain the causes of incoherence in his argument. 

6. (xive the designation of each of the divisions of An Essay On Man ° 
state and discuss the steps by which Pope seeks to prove that “ self-love 
and social are the same ’’; and examine the statement, “ Reason the card, 


but Passion is the gale.” 


7. Give, from the poems studied, examples of each of the following :— 
False rhymes, false antitheses or comparisons, confusion of thought brought 
about by confusion of terms, faulty constructions, precision in epithet. 


, 


8. State the context ofeach of the following verses, and comment on 
the meaning : 


(a) And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 

(6) For works may have more wit than does ’em good, 
(c) With sure returns of still expected rhymes. 

(d) We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

(e) Th’ enormous faith of many made for one. 


(f) And heav’n beholds its image in his breast. 


B.A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY, 


SHAKESPERE: Love’s Labour’s Lost; A Misdummer Night's 
Dream ; Hamlet ; The Tempest. 


FRipAY, APRiL 20TH :—MorRNING, 9 To 12. 


1. Draw an outline map of Shakspere’s London, and mark on it 
the position of (a) the Theatre, (6) Paris Garden, (¢) Baynard’s 
Castle, (d) Alsatia. What bear dves shakespere name? Make a 
brief note on Shottery, the Weir Brake, Charlecote and Mary Arden. 


a 
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2. What court office did Guevara hold? Name the one chief 
characteristic of his writing with regard to (a) manner, (6) matter. 
Name the work of his which is said to have particularly influenced 
English. 


3. (a) State the conditions of the edict of the King of Navarre. 
(6) State where and by whom the following are mentioned : 
Queen Guinever of Britain, Samson, Zeaelophon, Mantnan, Saint 
Denis to Saint Cupid ! 


4, Give an outline of the scene in which the Princess sends Boyet 
to the King of Navarre, and end with his return. 


o. (a) On what grounds is the Dream regarded as having been 
written to celebrate the wedding of William Stanley, Barl of Derby ? 
aN FI So : ek ashes : nr : j 
(6) Treat contem poraneously in Oberen’s vision (a) a mermaid 
on a dolphin’s back, (5) certain stars, (¢) the cold moon and the 
earth, (d) Cupid, (e) a little western flower. Connect (© and (e) with 
Lyly’s Endymion. 
6. Give an outline of that porticn of Greene’s History of James 
IV., slain at Flodden, which bears upon the Dream. Mention one 
circumstance affecting Oberon in Huon of Bordeauz. 


7. State by whom and to whom the following lines are spoken: 
(a) Briefas the lightning in the collied night 
(6) O me! you juggler! you cauker-blossom 
(c) Tama spirit of no common rate 
(ad) * Ninus’ tomb,” man 
(¢) Such tricks hath strong imagination 
8, Write pointedly and within the limit of a page, on elves in 
Teutonic folklore, and apply to Shakspere. 


9. (a) How have Hamlet, Claudius and the young Hamlet been 
viewed with regard to the strife between Catholicism and the 
Reformation ? 

(b) Make a brief note on the German Hamlet, and state briefly 
four of the most important matters to which you would draw atten- 
tion when speaking of Quarto of 1603. 


10. Classify Hamlet’s monologues, and give the substance of 
the monologue beginning with: 
How all occasions do inform against me. 
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Il. Give the meaning of escoted, mazzard., partisan, scrimers, 


sliver, and state where they occur, naming the speaker when you 


can. 
M :randa, 


lay who correspond to 
he island. 


12. (a) In Jacob Ayrer’s play 
Ferdinand, Alonso? (6) Make a note on the locality of t 
(c) on two interpretations of the name Caliban. 

13. Write a page on Caliban as revealed in the play. 


«). 


14. Give the meanings of the following words, and state where 


they occur, naming the speaker when you can: gaberdine, ling, 


forth rights, trash, stover. 

15. Give an outline of any important scene in any of the four plays, 
07 confining yourself to one play, discuss critically or esthetically 
any features which are clearly of moment. [Limit your answer to a 
page if possible. ] 


B.A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 


Tennyson: Idylls of the King. 


we 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21st:—AFTBRNOON, 2 TO 


l. (a) State and explain the two aspects in which, according to 


Bedivere, Arthur is regarded. 
(b) How does Tennyson differ from his sources with regard to 


the giving of Guinivere and the sending for her? 


2. (a) 


9 


red and the blue knight were given 7 


What details of Malory’s account of the combat with the 


(b) Briefly show that Teanyson’s list of occurrences at 
Arthur’s court is original. Huw does kis version of the combat with 
Lancelot differ from Malory’s ? 

(c) What features of Tennyson’s poetry do the following lines 


illustrate ? 


(a) Tumbled it ¢ oilily bubbled up the mere 

(b) Her own true Gareth was too princely-proud 
(c) Round as the red eye of an Hagle-owl. 

Refer to their places in the poem. 


(ad) What was seen in the * narrow comb” ? 


ci 









cy 
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3. (a) Name the chief source of Geraint and Enid; also another 
which Tennyson may have used, with a possible proof thereof. 
; (6) Briefly state what is peculiar to Tennyson’s treatment of 


(a) the cause of departure from the court 
| (6) the ruin of Yuiol’s house 
(c) the personality of the nephew 
(d) the insult done Geraint 
(e) the combat of Geraint with the th ee knights. 
(c) Refer the following lines to their places in the poem: 
(a) And never yet, since high in Paradise 
O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 
Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 
(b) “‘ Your sweet faces make good fellows fools” 
(c) O, purblind race of miserable men 
(d) In silver tissue talking things of state 
(e) For man is man and master of his fate 
4. (a) Balin and Balan. Describe the garden-scene between 
Guinivere and Lancelot. 

(6) State very briefly what was said regarding the following 
matters in Malory: Balin and the Lady of the Lake; the combat 
with Garlon; the dolorous stroke. 

5. (a) What do you know concerning the magic fountain in Merlin 
and Vivian ? 

(6) Refer the following lines to their places in the poem : 

(a) All fighting fora woman on the sea 
(6) My father died in battle against the King 
(c) Moaning and calling out of other lands 
; (d) And like a silver shadow slipt away 
(e) Turn’d to her: ‘* Here are snakes within the grass.”’ 
6. (a) What fact in the early history of the Grail does Tennyson 
omit? Give the name of the Grail castle in Wolfram and of the sick 
King, and state the parentage of the hero of Wolfram’s poem. Why 
was his quest so prolonged ? 
(6) Describe the experience of Sir Bors. 
7. Give the substance of the dialogue between Pelleas and Gawain 
when Gawain looses Pelleas from his bonds. 





¢ 
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8. (a) Of what does Tristram appear as the champion in Tenny- 


son? Quote a line or two to the point. 


(b) How does Dagonet describe the fountain and what is [ris 
tram’s reply ? 


9. Quote the Arthurian creed as set forth in Guinivere or any piece 
of about the same length in that poem. 


HONOURS IN HISTORY. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS.—( First Puper.) 


SATURDAY, Marcu 3lst:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO O. 


“a 


1. Draw up as strong 


: 


y an indictment of the Middle Ages as you can, 
looking at that period from the standpoint (a) of the Italian Humanists 
and (b) of the Northern Reformers. Support your points, wherever 
possible, by illustrations. 
2. Describe :— 
(a) the spiritual development of St, Augustine ; 
(5) his principal controversies ; 
(ec) his influence on theological thought in the 16th century. 


» 


3. Was there a twelfth century Renascence ? 


4. (a) Divide mediaeval towns into categories according to origin. 


(6) What general conditions combined to produce the communa 
movement of northern France? 


(c) Examine the constitutional history of Cambrai or St. Quentin. 
5. Through what stages did the political life of Florence pass between 
1248 and the reforms of Gian della Bella’? 
6. (a) Connect the Divina Commedia with the Vita Nuova. 
(b) Give a topographical account of the Inferno, and follow the 


progress of the two poets through it, 


7. Write short, clear comments on: Pelayo; dominz canes ; Casentino ; 
Monte Alverno; Gerald of Wales and Walter Map; Villani’s visit to 
Zome ; Sordello; Buondelmonti; Can Grande della Scala; Hermandad. 








— 
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HONOURS IN HISTORY. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS.—( Second Paper.) 
THURSDAY, APRIL 12TH :— AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


1. (a) What tendencies are revealed by the contest between Philip: 
the Fair and the Papacy? 
(6) With what weapons was the duel waged by the French 
eourt ? 


4. (a4) How did the Avignonese residence of the Papacy tend to 
produce the Lollard movement ” 


(6) Explain Wyclif’s attitude as a religious politician, 


3. To what causes did Petrarch owe his European reputation ? 


4 


4. Show fully the closeness of the relations which existed between 
Constantinople and Italy, 1396-1453. Establish this connection through 
private individuals and official intercourse, 


5. Indicate the place of the following masters in the history of 
art :— 
(a) Giotto; 
(6) Brunellesehi 
(c) Donatello ; 
(d@) Luca della Robbia; 
(e) Masaccio, 


6. Enumerate the great incidents of the Hundred Years’? War and 
divide them into periods. Give that struggle its perspective in the 


rivalries of France and England. 


= Ty bd . ** 3° =. > ~~ ~. % m 
(. Write short, clear comments on Machiavelli’s divisions of Flor- 
entine history ; Celestine V.; Fraticelli; Jacques du Molay ; St Cathe. 
rine of Sienna; Leontius Pilatus; Sforziad; Defensor Pacis ; the com- 


petition for the doors of S. Giovanni; Ghiberti’s chronology. 


HONOURS IN HISTORY. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS.—( Third Paper.) 
MonpaAy, ApriL 16TH :—MorninG, 9 To 12. 


1. What main differences of tone do you observe between the Italian 
and the Northern Renascence? Give examples of contrasted types 


where you can. 
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Ze How was the course of the [tali in R nascence affected by politi al 
conditions 


3, Explain the nature of the part which Italians took in geograph 


ical discovery during the Renascence. 


i, What distinct phases of the Renascence papacy are represented 
by Nicholas \ a Sixtus LV and Alexander Vi. ? 


5, Estimate the importance, and describe the fortunes of the Duchy 
of Milan during the Renascence, 


6. Follow Luther’s development as a revolutionist from 1517 to 1521 


3 


dwelling on the main features of his career during the same period. 


7. Write short, clear comments on: John Wessel: ecredentes ef per- 
fecti; the Laus Stultitiae ; Lucas Cranach; Djem; Pius II 


‘ , and his 
crusade ; Speculum hujus vitae; the battle of Fornove; the territorial 


extent of the papacy under Julius II. 


HONOURS IN HISTORY. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS.—( Fourth Paper). 
FRIDAY, APRIL 13TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 
|. How does Poggio describe the death of Jerome of Prague? 
2. How was the value of Cellini’s ** Perseus ” fixed ? 


3. What advice did Lorenzo de’ Medici give his son Giovanni when 


the latter was made a cardinal ? 


4 State Machiavelli’s views concerning the binding force of a prince’s 
promise. 


5. What does Wimpheling say concerning : 
(a) the study of Greek; 
(6) the aim of grammatical instruction ? 
6. Outline any one of the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum. 


7. Write an epitome of what Butzbach says regarding Deventer 
its school. 


‘and 








MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 





FORMAL LOGIC. 
TurspAy, APRIL 177TH :—MorNinG, 9 To 12. 
(N.B.— Write answers to A and B in separate books. ) 
A. 


1, Distinguish Logic from Psychology. Can Logic be correctly de- 
scribed as (a) The Science of Sciences, 
(6) An Art ? 


2. Write notes on the following, giving examples : 
The Relation between Denotation (Extension) and Connotation (In- 
tension). 
Collective Use of Terms. 
Equivocation of Terms arising from Logical Transfer of Meaning. 
Specific Difference. 
Cross Division. 
Constructive Dilemma 


3. (a) If Proposition I be true, what can be known as to the truth or 
falsity of A, E, and 0, respectively ? 
(6) Convert the following, and give the contradictory of the converse ; 
All good citizens are in favor of the war. 


4. Define “Syllogism” per genus et difterentiam, and show that in 
your definition no rule of definition is broken. 


5. For what kinds of reasoning are the Second and Third Figures best 
adapted ? State any other characteristics of these Figures known to you, 
[Illustrate your answer. 


B. 


6. Construct a syllogism (with terms, not with symbols) in any mood 
of the Fourth Figure, and reduce it. 
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7. Write notes on: Modus Tollens, Fallacy of Division, Post hoe ergo 
propter hoc, Argumentum ad Hominem. Give an ilustration (preferably 
original) of each. 


8. Test the following examples: 


(a) Soc. Do you mean to say that the art of the rhapsode and of the 
general is the same ? 


lon. Yes, one and the same. ; 


Soo. Then he who is a good rhapsode is also a good general ? 
lon. Certainly, Socrates. 


soc. And he who is a good general is also a good rhapsode ? 


Ion. No; I Gon’t say that. 


Plato. 

5) That which is not just is not law; and that which is not law ought 
not to be obeyed. 

Algernon Sidney. 

(c) Such as causes are, such must be their effects. And therefore as 
natural Affection or social Love is perfect or imperfect ; so must be the 
Content or Happiness depending on it. 

Shaftesbury. 

(dq) The cost of labour depends on the efficiency of labour : 

The rate of profits depends on the cost of labour ; 

The investment of capital depends on the rate of profits ; 
Wages depend on the investment of capital ; 

Therefore, wages depend on the efficiency of labour. 


Carveth Kead’s Summary of J. S. Mill. 





THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY, BOOK II., PART I 


Wepnespay, APRIL 1ltH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 
Answer only eight questions. 


l. Define the terms—Perception, Abstraction, Generalization, De- 
nomination, Conception, Judgment, Reasoning, Idealisation. 


2, Compare the intellectual value of tastes with that of odours. 


3, Give an account of the principal perceptions either of touch or of 
hearing, 
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4. Describe the defects of visual perception experienced by persons 
born blind when restored to sight. 
5, Explain the illusion referred to in the following couplet :— 
‘¢ At times the small black fly upon the pane 


May seem the black ox on the distant plain.’’ 


6° What is attention? When is it voluntary; when involuntary ? 


”. Show that knowledge does not begin either with individualisation 


or with generalisation, but that it advances towards both, 
8, Explain the interdependence of thought and language. 
9 Describe fully the different ideals of intelligence. 


10. Distinguish hallucinations, illusions and fallacies ; and explain 


briefilv the distinctive characteristics of dreaming. 


11. Distinguish Empiricism and Idealism. 


12. What is meant by the relativity of knowledge ? 





B.A. ORDINARY. 
MURRAY’S INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS, BOOK IT. 
TurESDAY, APRIL 3rp :—MorninG, 9 TO 12. 
Answer only eight questions. 


1. Explain fully the general problem of Ethics Proper, as distinguished 
from the Psychology of Ethics. 


bt 


. Give an outline of Utilitarianism. 


3. ‘<The attempt to establish an absolute coincidence between virtue 
and happiness is in ethics what the attempting to square the circle or to 
discover perpetual motion are in Geometry and Mechanics. I think it 
better frankly to abandon the hopeless endeavour.” (Leslie Stephen.) 
Discuss the legitimacy of such a comparison asa defence of Utilitarianism. 


4. Give an account of ancient Stoicism or of any modern ethical system 
of the Stoical type. 


5. How far does the uncertainty of speculative moral theories affect the 
practical problems of morals ? 


6. Distinguish (a) Legal and Moral, () Personal and Social, (c) Deter- 
minate and Indeterminate, Obligations. 
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(. Explain the right of freedom, and show that. so far from being 
Opposed to, it is really identical with, social order. 

8. H is the labourer attained in reality that freedom of contract. 
which in the theory of our laws he is assumed to possess ? 

5 Dise 1S the q lestions which nave been raised iD recard LO the ot liga- 
Lion nes 

10. Distinguish (a) Virtue from Duty, (4) the three aspects of Virtue. 

ll. Explain Virtue as an emotional] habit, e¢ther in its negative ov in 


12. Lescribe the special disciplines required for training the will. 


LHIRD YEAR HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 147TH :—Mornin@, 9 Tro 12. 


Answer fir questions from A. and three from B. Write answers to 


A.and B. in separate books. 
A. 
ell what you Know of one of the Ionic pbilosophers., 
2. Give a sketch of the Pythagorean philosophy. 


3. Compare the doctrines of Empedokles, of Demokritos and of Anax 
agoras With regard to the elements of things. 

i. Give a brief account of the life of Sokrates. describing his method 
of teaching. 

5. Explain the general character of the Cyrenaic School, and note the 
Special features in the teaching of Annikeris, Hegesias and Theodoros 
respectively 


6. Give an outline of the Stoical or of the Epicurean Ethics. 


7. Write a note on any two of the following :—Pyrrho, Timon, Arkesi- 
luos, Karneades, Sextus Empiricus. 


13 
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l. “Aristotle codified Plato.”’ ‘‘ The obstrusive difference in manner 
should not make us blind to the essential agreement in the thought of Plato 
and Aristotle.’’ Discuss these statements. 

2. What is the main significance of the mythical element in Plato’s 
philosophy’ Illustrate from the Myth of Reminiscence and the Allegory of 
the Cave-dwellers. 

3. Examine the relation between Ethies and Politics as shown in the 
Republic of Plato. Is this relation maintained by Aristotle ? 


4, In what sense is it true that the scientific spirit and method origi- 


nated with Aristotle ? 


5. (a) “In Aristotle véuce is the diaic of man.’ Consider Aristotle’s 
conception of the state in reference to this view. 
or 


(6) Show how the idea of performance of function influenced the 
moral philosophy of Plato and Aristotle 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
LOGIC, 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE WITH PLATO’S THEATETUS. 
Fripay, Apri. 20TH :—Mornin@, 9 To 12. 
Answer five Questions out of A and three out of B. 
A. 


1. ‘Thought is a relational activity.” Explain this, and show what 
kind of relation is at the basis of syllogistic reasoning. 


2. ‘The syllogism is a Procrustean bed.” Is this a fair criticism ? What, 
in the attitude of formal logicians, has given rise to it ? 


3. How is the postulate of knowledge that the world is rational brought 


olutin the theories of Plato and Aristotle? 
4, Comment on any four of the following : 


(a) Aristotle’s saying that “ In a certain sense mind is the objects 


oS 


known.’’ 
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( )) The ‘“Inconceivability of the Opposite ” as a Lest of truth 
(vy) The UOategories of Aristotle. 


(co) Aristotle’s distinction between the Matter and the Form of 


(ce) Kant’s distinction between the Receptivity and the Spontane ty of 
Inte lligence. 
(7) Lotze’s distinction between the Coincident and the Coherent 


(#/) The Law of Inverse Ratio between Extension and Intension. 


5. Discuss the view that Thought isa Unity in all its processes, showing 


the form it takes in Plato and Kant. 


6. What are the essential characteristics of thought ? Are these present 
in the concept ? 


7. Write notes on the mental acts involved in the formation of the con- 


cept. 


; 


8 What is the relation of the judgment to a fully expressed inference 
B. 


l. W hat is the main problem of the Theory of Knowledge t What shape 


does it assume in the Thestetns ? 


2. Comment on the following 


(a) The Image of the Cage of Birds. 


Al 


(5) ‘‘ Knowledge is not in the impressions of sense, but only in our 


reasonings about them.” 


(c) “ We see not with, but through the senses.” 


Compare Plato’s treatment of the Problem of Knowledge in the 
Thestetus with that of the Ideal Theorv 

t. What light is thrown on the question of the requisites of Knowledge 
by the discussions of the definitions : 
(1) Knowledge is sensible perception. 


(2) Knowledge is true opinion with right reason. 


5. Does the doctrine “ Man is the Measure” inevitably lead to philoso- 


phical scepticism ? 
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| | THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
ae JAMES’ PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND 
. FRASER’S SELECTIONS FROM BERKELEY, 


WEDNESDAY. APRIL 18TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12, 
Answer jive questions from A., and three from B. 


¥ 
A. 


|. What is a man’s Selfin its widest possi ble sense, and what are its 


2 


constituents 
2. Deseribe either the different kinds of attention or the effects of atten- 
tien on reaction time. 


3. Explain James’ Conceptualism. 


4, Explain the causes by which discrimination is improved. 


5, Explain the Law of Redintegration. 
6. Show that we have no sense for empty time, and that our estimate of 
times varies. 


7. Wherein does all improvement of memory consist ? 


1. Show how Berkeley’s theory of abstract ideas is logically connected 


with his theory of the material world. 


2. State any two of the objections to his doctrine that are discussed in 
‘The Principles of Human Knowledge,” and give Berkeley’s replies. 


3. Explain Berkeley’s doctrine, that God speaks to us as truly as we speak 


to one another. 


4. Write a note on ‘Siris.’’ 
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B.A. HONOURS (N MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ZELLER’S STOICS, EPICUREANS AND SOEPTICGS. 
Fripay, MArca 30TH :—AFTERNOON. 2 TO 


A 2SWET ON ] yy 822 g uestions : 


; 


| : “rat , | ; 7 at . s* wee $e ~ 
l. Describs Lhne tendencies of post Aristotelian Philosophy and tne 


influences to which they were due. 


2. Tell what you know about the history etlher of the Stoics or of the 


Hpicureans. 


3. Sketch the Stoical Ethics both in its theoretical] and in its practical 


aspects. 
t. Give an outline of the Stoical Theology 


5 Sketch ether the Stoical Theory of Knowledge or the Eyicurean 


Canonic. 
6. Explain the Atomigsm of the Epicureans. 


Give an outline of the Epicurean i thies. 


8. Describe the Scepticism of Pyrrho or Of Timon. 


c 


9. Give a sketch of the New \cademy. 


B.A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
SPENCER, First Principles : Mint, Logie, Bk. VI. 


THURSDAY, 57H APRIL : —MOoRNING, 9 To 12 


l. State clearly Spencer’s conception of 7h, Absolute. and criticise his 


application of that conception to any one ultimate postulate of thought 


Ze A recent philosophical critic holds that Spencer’s ce Transhi JULT ¢ 1 
fiealism 1s mere phenomenalism under a palpable disguise.’’ Discuss ‘this 
statement. 


7 
Ui 


Explain fully : Dissolution as the correlate of evolution, the rhyth- 


mical law of motion, the persistence of* force. Use original illustrations. 


t. How does Spencer apply the Law of Evolution to the growth and 


2) 


development of Language ¢ 


5. Summarize Mill’s position regarding the question of Moral Liberty. 


ZN 
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’ 6. Criticise carefully the conception of “ Mental Chemistry ’’ as 
explanatory of psychic processes and facts. 
y f 7, Discuss fully, with original illustrations, the value of verification in 
: the study of sociology, 
Sicitibaidac del 
B.A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
MAINE’S ANCIENT LAW. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 10TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 
oa 


(Answer only seven questions ) 


1. Write notes on Legal Fictions, Equity and Legislation, and distin- 
guish between Themis and Themistes. 


2. What is a Law of Nature, and how is it related to Modern [nternation- 
al Law ? 
3. Discuss the legal status of women in primitive society. 


4. Mention the modes of acquiring property in early times. 


5. Develop the idea of contract. 


6. Distinguish between Agnates and Cognates, and state the effect of 
agnatic and cognatic relationship upon testamentary successior 


) 
hie 


7. Write on the significance of Wills in Roman Law. 


8. What effect had the fact that the family, not the individual, was the 
unit of ancient society upon early jurisprudence ; and what was its ethical 
import ? 


9. Contrast the ancient and modern conceptions of crime, 





: B.A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
THURSDAY, 127TH APRIL :—Mornrna. 9 To 12. 
(N.L.— Write answers to A. and B. in separate books.) 
A. 


(Answer only five questions.) 


1. (a) State your conception of the science of Sociology. 
(6) What work that. is distinctively new has been undertaken by 
investigators in this department of knowledge ? 





, 
ye! 
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h’s classification of Sociologists. 


is the fundamental idea of Comte’s philosophy, and how did 
he evolve from that his system of Social Phvsics 


|. What is the significance of Ward’s doctrine of Social Teleology 


». Explain what is meant by the “ Organic Concept of Society,”’ and 
istinguish ‘learlyv bet 


ween the views of Spencer and Small. 


ize VeGreef’s Schedule, and compare it with any other that 
to youa better one. 


. 


ry ‘ ‘ j B ‘ eA ; . . = . Ks 4 s+ 
“Stimate the value of Spencer’s contribution to Social Philosophy. 
8. What is the purpose of Sociology according to (a) Giddings, (/) 
Ward ‘ 
ys 
fg ’ _ > +1} ‘ 
— r James says of Hartley [ believe that he was, in many 
Sau pects, on the Pot track Discuss this fully and full 
ota K SeAau LO rin or tn Y Adi ( y trac r.< 
Origin Lng 3 influence on any English political w ter of the last 
cen q O } Ot Pa res ce True e@ Crit ism OT If 
L luin’ } ; ; ; ix | +a 
lake On Godwin’s radicalism in social matters, the mercan- 
tile theo! [ the origin of wealth, Bentham’s theory of legal punish- 
ment, the dea) sTT Ol (Soler | o 
G . UU Ol © los 1 law | lss 2041207 lS rece@lve } 
Ln i] } ’ i rn 3 ~ noo if Hn Niri¢ ts 
L) Puisn between the Utilitarianism of Paley and of Bentham 
rea . 


B.A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


JAMES’ PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, VOL. IL. 


Monpay, Arprrt 16tTa#:—Morninc. 9 ro 12. 


inswer only eight questions. 


. 


l, (rive an account of James 


explanation of the Relativity of 
Human Knowledee. 


*) 


2. Describe varieties of Imagination, o discuss the question of the 
neural process in imagination. 


EON 
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3. Explain the perception of things,” and distinguish two kinds 


of illusion. 


4, State and discuss either James’ theory of the perception of space 


or the theory of ‘‘ local signs.’ 


5, Explain the nature of belief and its opposites. 


6. Explain the essential characteristic of genius, and distinguish its 


LWoO Ly pes. 


7. Describe and illustrate two principles that interfere with the uni- 


formity of instincts. 


8. Point out the difficulty of testing James’ theory of the emotions, 


and some of the objections to the theory. 


9, What is the indispensable prerequisite of voluntary action, and 


what is the essential feature of willing? 
10. Write a note on the controversy about freedom of the will. 


Ll. State and discuss Spencer’s theory of the effect of ancestral 


experience. 


12. What evidence is there for the hereditary transmission of 
acquired habits ? 


B.A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
WATSON’S OUTLINE OF PHILOSOPHY. 
WepnNgspay, APRIL 18TH :—MORNING, 9 To 12. 

Answer only six questions. 


1, Explain (a) the problem of philosophy, as distinguished from science, 


(d) the three divisions of philosphy. 


2. Explain (a) Comte’s relation to Rousseau and St. Simon, (4) his the- 


ory of the three stages of intellectual development, (¢) his Agnosticism. 
3. Discuss Mill’s theory of Geometry. 
4. Compare Watson’s with Mill’s theory of Cause. 


5. How far is Darwinism compatible with a teleological explanation of 


the world ? 





1d 4 
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6. Show that neither the so-called ‘selfish’ nor the so-called ‘* social 


impulses are in reality either selfish or unselfish. 


’. How dues Speculative Idealism explain the distinction of subject 


8. Discuss Kant’s opposition of inclination and duty, 


Y Write a note on the problem of freedom, or on Kant’s postulate f 


practical reason. 


ul 


10, Explain Kant’s analysis of aesthe ic judgmen 


B.A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 20TH - MORNING. 9 TO 1 


Lids 


: nSsiwer Seven q WUESTZONS. 


l, State with explanations the chief points of contrast jbetween the 


] “t} 
i 


general attitude of Aristotle’s Ethies and that of modern moral philoso- 


phy. 
2. Examine the methods of Ethies discussed and employed by Aristotle. 
3. “ The end of the investieration is not knowledge but action.”” Show 


the infiuence of this conception of the subject on the spirit of the EK thies,. 


t~ Discuss Kant’s Oriticism thatin the * Dostrine of the Mean’? Ari 


‘ iSs@ 


totle gives only a quantitative test of virtue How is this doctrine re- 


lated to the history of Greek thought? 


5. “The discussion of the will in the Ethics is! not metaphysical and 
rarely psychological.’’ Examine this statement. and give some account o! 
Aristotle’s investigation into the nature.of the voluntary and the involune- 


tary. 


. 


6. How does Aristotle classify the forms of ‘Particular Just 


What elements does hi supply towards thoories of : 


(1) A division of Property. 


(2) Punishment. 


(3) Political iconomy. 
7. Give an account of 
(1) Equity (é7cécxera). 
(2) ihe Practical Syllogism, 


stating your opinion as to the value of the latter in mora] theory. 


Zao 





( ; 
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grounds of Aristotle’s classification of the Virtues into 


Moral and Intellectual, and the reasons he gives for a treatment of the 


‘ ‘ a Per Si 
8. Consider the 


Intellectual Virtues. 
9. Discuss the treatment of Practical Wisdom (@pévyaic). 


4 


the Platonic doctrine of Pleasure. Is 


‘ 
LIL 


10. Compare the Aristotelian with 
criticism that Aristotle is a Hedonist ? 


Wa 


there any ground for the 


ll. Mention the elements of sociological and political theory furnished 
dship. How does Aristotle apply the doctrine of 


Speen 1 in these books { 
12. What are the different conceptions of the ideal life presented in the 


L 


Ethics? Which of them do you consider most in harmony with modern 


) 


moral ideas ‘ 


B.A. HONVURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Dad a 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 


, 


Monxpay, APRIL 23rd :—MokninG, 9 To 12. 
Answer only eight questions. 

1. Explain the drift of each of Kant’s three Critiques. 
2. How does Kant answer the probiem of pure reason in the l'rans- 
cendenta! Aes‘het ¥ ? 

ye Distinguish the two parts or tne lrans¢ endenta LLOgIC. 

4. How does Kant explain the threefold division running through 
the table of the Categories ? 

5. State the Analogies of Kxperience, and show their connection 


' 


with the Categories from which they are derived. 


6. Distinguish Phenomenon and Noumenuon. 
7. Explain the process by which each of the Ideas of pure reason 
is formed. 

8. Give the system of Cosmological Ideas, and state the Antinomles 
to which they give rise. 

9. Give Kant’s classification and criticism of the arguments for the 


existence of God. 





NN 
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iY. Givea brief outline of the Analytic of Pure Practical Reason. 


Ll. Wheréin do the postulates of practical] reasou supplement the 


conclusions of Spt culative reason ? 


‘) ‘ 4 ; " . n ‘ 
12, State and discuss Kant’s sol ition of the antinomy involved in 
the teleolovical judeme nt. 


SANSKRIT. 
FripaAy, Marcu 23rp:~Morwnina. 9 tro 12. 


a ‘| ranslate into Hovlish 


ACR AANA SAHA | PM 1 AeA WrHracaeya4- 
IT Pawar TA PAA | TAT WATS WAT 
Ata We Ta Gla A wars fa ulate: | vaya 
ma eta z aout cere | | ANAT: aA gaa 
iereanrfal ca Sara | wes aes waa ser wale 
THTATS UU FAS FTA AAA WA aleat AS 
it Wad wenfafay etfaar a aaah: mT at- 
Ui? | VT WaT aaa aT: PTAA AT RT 
at at a aeata: menfad: | sat sé aatfe 
io quena Heat fate: daraa at 
ui Maes sala WAT: BAA 


2. Give Genitive Sing.: Nom. Dual.: Instrumental Plural: and 


meaning of pitr vac Icvara giri vadhu madhu jagat etad kartr tvad. 


3. Give imperative passive of / 1 da: optative active causative 


of 4/ stha. _ Parse ubhyate. 


TaN 
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4. Give rule for formation of Past Active Participle, with example 
from 4/ muc. When is the —ya gerund employed instead of the 


—tva gerund? What is the syntactical value of a gerund ? 
5. What are the rules of samdhi governing —as? 


6. Translate into Sanskrit :— 

An old horse met a bird in a forest In the neighbourhood of a 
city and said to him: ** where dost thou live?” The bird showed 
him. Then to the horse, being down-cast, the king of the birds gave 
wings. ‘Then the horse flew up and visited among the gods, and they 
gave him nectar. That is nectar which dies not, but mixed with 
water it perishes. Then a poet mounted the horse. He gave him 
fodder but the horse did not take it. Then he gave him water to 
drink. The horse died. Therefore [ say :-— 


Who drinks water he does not fly 


By water even the immortal horse of the poet died. 





PY RENCH. 
KXAMENS DE FIN D’ANNEE. 


PREMIERE ANNEBE, 
LETTRES. 
SECTION IT, 
MERCREDI, 11 Avr :—Dp 9 Hres. A Mipr, 
Vecrire les origines. le développement et l’extinction de la féodalité 


Ou 


Raconter la lutte entre les Armacnacs et les Bourguignons. (500 mots 


Définir les termes : Syllabe atone. Cesure. Consonne Vappui 


Rime Riche. Rondel. Sonnet. 
%. Indiquer les grandes différences entre le latin littéraire et le latin 


vulgaire en montrant comment ce dernier se retrouve dans le francais 


moderne. 


t. Expliquer les tendances générales du Romantisme par le nom que 


porte ce Mouvement littéraire. 


5. Le Gendre deM. Poirier. Résumer |e s idées sur la noblesse que M. 
Poirier exprime. Scéne II, Acte IIT. 
Ou 


Raconter l’intrigue de la piece. 


6. A. Dumas (Impressions de Voyage). Raconter une piece caractéris- 
tigae des mceurs russes. 
ou 
Décrire sous forme de lettre & un ami les événements quise sent pas. 
ses 4 Montréal quand on a annoncé la levée du siége de Ladysmith. 


N.B.—Répondre en francais exclusivement. 


e 
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PREMIERE ANNEE. 
FRANCAIS. 
GRAMMAIRE, COMPOSITION ET TRADUGTION. 
Mercrepi, 11 Avrit :—Trois Heurss. 
l. Traduisez: 

(¢) I have never seen anything’more beautiful than these rose-bushes. 
Some of them will die; more than one. however, will live and turn out 
well. I have already sent the most of the roses to the hospital, but these 
few will appear on our table this evening. 

(6) We ought to have dined at our usual time. half past one; then we 
should not have been obliged to burry.—I like dining early as much as 
you do, but [ think it was better to wait than to leave before A. had 
arrived. Even if it had not been fine, I should rather have left jater and 
been a little late, than be impolite. 

(¢) [am not astonished that you doubt whether he will come. Indeed 
he may even refuse to recocnize that he owes me anything. [ can under- 
stand his absenting himself, but I confess that I am surprised that he has 
not replied to my letter. 

(d) I shall not leave until you mention the hour when you are to 
announce the decision. It is not that ] absolutely need to know, nor do | 
remain in order to show that I cannot be persuaded to yieid; but as I 
have stayed so long, I will stay, as I told you before, until I hear some- 
thing positive. I think I am old enough for patience to be expected of 
me. 

(e) In case he resists, we will use force, but, in spite of all the harm he 
bas done me, I will not ill-treat him. It is true that, if he had been my 
own friend, I could not havé done more for him. 


2. Donnez les équivalents en anglais de: 


(a) Convenir de, convenir 4. 
(6) Penser de, penser 3. 

(c) Répondre de, répondre 3. 
(d) Manquer de, manquer 3. 
(e) Echapper de, échapper A. 


(f) Imposer (v. trans.), en imposer. 


) 3. Tous les participes passés dans les phrases suivantes sont au masculin 
Singulier; corrigez, s’il y a lieu, et donnez les regles qui se rapportent a 
chaque exemple: 

Les arbres les plus élevé sont les plus exposé aux coups de la tempéte. 
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De tout temps les conquérants ont causé la ruine des nations qu’ils ont 
vaincuw et de celles qu’ils ont fazt vaincre. Combien de personnes se sont 
repenti d’avoir mal employé les années quelles ont vécu! Ne pas écrire 
correctement, cest dévoiler le peu d instruction qu’on a Tec. Démos- 
théne, lache dans les combats. s’est donn. la mort, et Alexandre l’a vz 
arriver avec frayeur, lui qui avait tant de fois affronté avec témérité sur 


le champ de bataille. 


4. Donnez cing exe mples raisonnés. representant chacun un cas différent 


de l’emploi du subjonctif. 


5. M lle de la Sseig lic re : 

Traduisez : 

Destournelles. O candeur!...O naiveté des ouerriers !... Monsieur Ber- 
nard, je veux croire avec vous Ala droiture du marquis, 2 la sincérité de 
Vatfection qu'il vous t moigne. Vous. Vamusez: ec’est tout ce qu il lui 
faut, Je parieraisméme qu’il ne sait déja plus ce que vous étes venu faire 


ici. Deson coté, monsieur de Vaubert. absorbé par l’etude des trois régnes 


de la nature, ne se doute méme pas de ce qui se passe autour de lui: c'est 
le privilége de lascience. Mais la baronne. mon jeune ami? Vous sou- 
vient-il de Vapologue du lion am ireux ? 

Bernard. Kh! Monsieur, laissons 14 la baronne; ec’est bien de cette 


femme qu'il s’agit! Que Mademoiselle de la Seigliére soit heureuse: 
qu’elle lenore cl jamais leg intrig les qu'elle a servies Sans sen douter : 
qu’elle continue de vivre calme, sereine, sans défiance, au milieu du luxe 
de ses ancétres: voild ce que ye veux (Juant i Madame de Vaubert, elle 
T 


peut triompher tout 4 son aise, cela m’est vraiment bien éo: 


6. Faites (a) une ex quisse biographiqne de Bernard et (4) un résumé de 


la situation politique et sociale en Krance A l’époque de la piece. 


7. Traduisez 

(a) Je lui serrai la main; Mme Simons et sa fille se détournérent avec 
dégott. Eiles s’obstinaient A voir en lui un complice des brigands. Le 
pauvre bonhomme n’avait pas tant de malice. Il ne savait que chanter 
ses prieres, solgner ses petites bétes, vendre sa récolte, encaisser les reve- 
nus du couvent et vivre en paix avec tout le monde. Son intelligence 
était bornée, sa science nulle, sa conduite innocente comme celle d’une 
machine bien reglee. Je ne crois pas qu’il sit distinguer clairement le 
bien du mal, et qu’il mit une grande différence entre un voleur et un hon- 
néte homme. 5a sagesse consistait 4 faire quatre repas tous les jours et a 
se tenir prudemment entre deux vins, comme le poisson entre deux eaux. 

(6) J’avais done enfin trouvé la corde sensible! Le vieux Pallicare 
était touché au coeur. Je savais que mon compte était ban, je n’espérais 
point de grace, et pourtant j’éprouvais une amére joie & bouleverser ce 
masque impassible et cette figure de pierre. J’aimais A’suivre dans les 


fee 
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sillons-de son visage le mouvement vonvulsif de la passion comme le 


naufragé perdu sur une mer furieuse admire au loin la vague qui doit len- 


gloutir. J’étais comme le roseau pensant, que l'univers brutal écrase de 


Sa& masse, el qui se console en mourant par la conscience hautaine de sa 


‘upériorité. Je me disais avec orgueil: ‘Je périrai dans les tortures; 


mais je suis le maitre de mon maitre et le bourreau de mon bourresau.” 


. fey Ee 5 i 
Oo. £PaCuiseZ: 


\ 


(a2) The following story is told of the boyhood of the late Duke of 
Clarence. Being in want of pocket-money, he took it into his head to 
write boldly to the Queen, his grandmother, to beg her to send him some 
money. Not a penny did she send, but she wrote her grandson a long 
letter full of good advice. The young prince immediately saw what he 
could do with the royal autograph, and sold it on the spot for thirty shil- 
lings. The person who bought it did not make a bad bargain, for a few 
weeks ago, at a sale of autographs, this letter was sold forsixteen pounds, 

(5) It is said that the letters Napoleon wrote to Josephine from Ger- 
many were at first taken for rough maps of the war. Perhaps the most 
amusing incident that ever bappened occurred to Rufus Choate. He had 
promised to send a model for a mantelpiece, but, not being able to send 
what he wanted, he wrote to the workman to that effect. The carpenter 
eyed the missive from all sides, and finally decided that it must be tke 
promised plan, and then and ‘there fashioned what must have been the 
most curious mantelpiece ever made, 





DEUXIEME ANNEE. 
LETIRES. 
SECTION 2. 
MERcREDI, 11 Avrit 1900:—DE 9 HEURES A MIDI. 
1. Raconter les guerres de Pépin le Bref. (500 mots environ.) 
2. Ecrire une biographie sommaire de Jeanne d’ Are. 


3. Lesage. Les Aventures de Beauchéne. 
ou 


"h. Gautier. Histoire de Militona. (500 mots environ.) 

4. Apprécier l’euvre de Victor Hugo, (a) comme poéte, (6) comme 
prosateur, 

5, Faire une critique du style de Georges Sand. 


6. De tous les écrivaias frang iis quel est celui que vous préférez? Dites 
pourquoi et critiquez (@ que vous connaissez de son cuvre. 


7. Donnez} vos idées sur l’avenir de l’Empire Britannique. (500 mots 
environ.) 
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DEUXIEME ANNEE. 
FRANCAIS. 
TRADUCTION, SYNTAXE, LITTERATURE. 
Merorepi, 11 Avrit:—Trors Heurgs. 


lL. Traduisez 
During a war between Austria and Tyrkey, a baker kneading bread 


sd a slight noise as of a thing rising and falling at 


in his cellar notic 
intervals, which seemed to come from a distant corner of the cellar. He 
stopped his work, and, tracing the sounds, discovered that they -were 
caused by afew marbles dancing up and down on the head of a little drum 
his child had left there, Most people W suld have been satisfied to attribute 


the motion of the marbles to the rumbling of the vehicles in the street or 


to the occasional firing of guns; but this man was an observer. Surprised 
at the perfect regularity with which the marbles jumped from the drum- 
head, he put his ear to the ground and noticed a distant tapping. He 
led how, as a boy, he had heard from one end of a long log a 
companion scratehing with a pin upon the other end; and he judged that 
the earth was just such a conductor of sound as the log had been. 
Suddenly it flashed upon him that what he had heard was the sound of a 


lurks were doing what had so long been feared—under- 


pick, and that the 

mine cit The news was carried to the Austrian general, wl fte 
mining the city. 1e@ news wa arried to the Austrian general, who, aiter 
examination, prepared a countermine, which was exploded, and: the Turks 


fled. 


2. Donnez les équivalents en anglais des expressions suivantes prises 


des Misérables: 
(a) Coucher A la belle étoile. (4) A cxeur sec oil sec. (c) Une facon 


de gargote qui n’existe plus aujourd’hui. (d) Cette industrie avait toujours 


végété, & cause de la cherté des matiéres premiéres qui réagissait sur la 
main-d’ceuvre. (e) Premiére esquisse de deux figures louches, (7) Tireuse 
de cartes. (yg) L’avocat général l’envoya par un exprés a franc. étrier, 
(h) A bout portant. (4) Ventre a terre. ) Est-ce que je vais avoir la 
berlue? (xk) Repris de justice qui rompt son ban. (/) Sit vous me faites 


arréter, mon camarade donnera le coup de pouce & |’ Alouette. Voila. 


(m) Le signal du branle-bas dans un équipage. (m) A la brume, elle 


descendit au jardin. 


3. Traduisez :— 
Si Napoléon était souvent trompé, il usait souvent aussi de ruse pour 
faire réussir ses projets, ainsi que le prouve la comédie diplomatico- 
militaire que je vais raconter, et dans laquelle je jouai mon réle. Pour 


bien comprendre eeci, qui vous donnera la clef des intrigues, causes, l’année 
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uivante. de la guerre entre Napoléon et le roi de Prusse, it faut nous 
reporter 4 deux mois en arriére, au moment ou les troupes frangaises, 
parties des rives de l’Océan, se dirigeaient 4 marches foreées sur le Danube. 
Pour se rendre du Hanovre sur le haut Danube, le premier corps d’armée 
commandé par Bernadotte, n’avait pas de chemin plus court que de passer 
par Anspach-. Ce petit pays appartenait & la Prusse; mais il était assez 
éloigné de son territoire, dont plusieurs principautés de troisiéme ordre le 
séparaient ; on l’avait toujours considéré dans les anciennes guerres comme 
un territoire neutre, sur lequel chaque parti pouvait passer, en payant ce 


qu’il prenait et en s’abstenant de toute hostilité. 


4, Appliquez dans des exempleg les régles de Vemploi ou de la suppres- 
sion de Varticle avee les noms propres, (a) de villes, (6) d’iles, (C) de 
rividres ou de fleuves, (D) de pays avec ou sans préposition. 

5, Indlquez la différence entre: (a) lun et autre et l’un autre, (4) 
chaque et chacun, (c) plus et davantage, (d) plus tot et plutét, (e) le jour 
méme et le méme jour, (f) navez-vous pas de l’argent? et n’avez-vous pas 
dargent ? 


Pour tES ETrupIANTs Du CoLteGe MCGILL. 


6, (a) Racontez la découverte de Richard Coeur de Lion par Blondel. 
(b) A quelle classe de poétes l’un et l'autre appartiennent-ils ? 
(c) Quelle langue parlaient-ils ¢ Dites-en quelque chose. 
” Faites connaitre la réforme littéraire du XVIe siécle en France, én 
disant quelque chose de : (a, celui qui en donna le signal —par quel écrit ? 


(}). son fondateur ou organisateur, (¢) son ‘double but, (d) son grand 
défaut. 


8 *Parlez briévement du caractére et des représentants, (a) de I’histoire 


et (b) de la poésie dramatique en France au XVIe siécle. 
Pour LES ETUDIANTS DES COLLEGES AFFILIE£S. 


6. (a) Denner un apergu de la vie de Souvestre. 


(b) Apprécier son ceuvre Un Philosophe sous les touts. 


is Esquisser ia vie de Pierre Loti; décrire ses ceuvres et faire une 
description de l’équipage, dans Les Pécheurs d’ Lslande. 


8 DPonner les principes de l’école romantique, 


9. (a) Donner une esquisse de la vie de Victor Hugo. 


(») Apprécier son ceuyre Les Misérables. 


(c) Donner un portrait de l’évéque Bienvenu. 
: 
10. Donner un apergu de la vie de Th, Gauthier. 
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TROISIEME ANNES. 
FRANCAIS. 


Le Marpt 17 Avr|in, pe 9 Heures A Mipy1, 


’ 
; 


Priére de répondre en francais exclusivement et de vouloir bien ge 

rervir d’un cahier separe pour chacune des sections A et b. 
A. 

Ll. Knumérer les causes et jes conséyuences-de la Révocation de lEdit 


de Nantes. 


2. Exposer.l’origine, la marche et le résultat de la yuerre de Trente ans. 


3. Faire une composition de 800 41,000 mots sur les Expositions Uni 


Ait 


versélles. 
Exposer avec quelque développement les canses | 
| | . 


pement les causes qui expliquent le 
grand concours d’hommes éminents au XVile siécle. 


5. Donner un apereu de lajvie et de l’ceuvre de Vaugelas et de Malherbe, 
6. Faire une esquisse du Discours sur l’ Histoire | niverselle. 
Qu 
Lig Lutrin. 


i. (2) Faire une analyse s»mmaire de Cinna ; (6) écrire une courte bio- 


Comparer le XVIle et le X VI Ile siécle au point de vue littéraire. 
9. Traduire en francais 

(2) A fisherman, to whom this boat belonged, picked up the plate and 
brought it back to the governor. He, amazed. asked the fisherman ; 
‘Have you read what is written on this plate, and has any one seen it in 
your hands?” “I do not know how to read.» replied the fisherman : ‘ ] 
have just found it; nobody has seen it.” This peasant was kept until 
the governor was Weli sssured that he had never read, and that the plate 
had not been seen byany one. ‘‘ Go!’’ he said to him; “ you. are very 
lucky not to know how to read.’ Among the persons who have had an 
immediate knowledge of this fact, there is one quite worthy of faith who 
is still living. 

(4) A man may be a good minister and be vindictive: it is sad that 
he could not be as generous as he was vigilant. One of the most implac 
able of Fouquet’s persecutors was Michel le Tellier, then state secretary 
and his rival in favor ; it was the Same man who was afterwards chancel- 
lor. . When we read his funeral oration and compare it with his conduct 
what can we think; except that a funeral oration ig Only a declamation ? 
But Chancellor Seguier, the president of the commission, was the one of 
Fouquet’s judges who sought his death with most | ersistency, and who 
treated him with most harshness. 


LaIN 
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BACCALAUREAT ES-LETTRES. 
Marpi, Le 17 Avrit, DE 9 Heures A Mint. 


Priére de répondre en frangais exclusivement et de vouloir bien 
se servir d’un cahier séparé pour chacune des sections A. et B. 


A. . 


1. Reproduire en francais moderne les passages sulvants :— 

(a) Voyant que la fureur daucuns iniques s*étoit tant eslevee 
en vostre Royaume, qu’elle n’avait laigssé lieu aucun @ toute saine 
doctrine, i] m’a semblé estre expedient de faire servir ce present 
livre, tant d'instruction @ ceux que premierement j’avoye delibereé 
d@enseigner qu’aussi de confession de foy envers vous: dont vous 
cognoissiez quelle est la doctriae contre layuelle d’une telJe rage 
furieusement sont enflambez ceux qui par feu et par glaive troublent 
aujourd’huy vostre Royaume...... C’est force et violence, que cruelles 
sentences sont prononcées a l’encontre d’icelle devant qu'elle ait e=té 
desfendue...... Xt neantmoins encores vous n’en oyez que la moindre 
portion. 

(b) A CASSANDRE. 

Mignonne, allons voir si la rose 
Qui ce matin avait desclose 

Sa robe de pourpre au soleil, 

A point perda, ceste vesprée, 
Les plis de sa robe pourprée, 
Et son teint au vostre pareil. 

Las! voyez comme en peu d’espace, 
Mignonne, elle a dessus 1a place, 
Las! las! ses beautez laissé cheoir! 
OQ vrayment marastre Nature, 
Puisqu’une telle fleur ne dure 
Que du matin jusques au soir ! 


9. Commenter Jes formes aucuns, devant que, oyez, desclose, 


— 


cheoir, dessus, icelle, par rapport a l’usage actuel. 


2 Parler de la Pléiade, (a) de son origine, (b) de son influence 


sur la langue et (c) sur la littérature. 


4. De qui sont les ceuvres suivantes, et quelle est leur importance 
littéraire :—Cléopatre, V Institution de la relig on chrétienne, Vies 
des hommes illustres, la Franciade? 
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B. 


9. Indiquer (a) les diverses époques et évolutions de la littérature 
lrancaise du XIXe siécle, et (5) les genres qui ont disparu et les 


_ G ee *@ . 7 
nouveautes qui ont surgi pendant ce siécle. 


6. (a) A quol tient la supériorité des prod ictions historiques de 


le , . € - - 
la Restauration ? (D) Quelles sont les diverses ecoles aux juelles se 


rattachent ces productions historiques? COaractériser ces écoles, 


(c) Qui en sont les chefs ? 


7. (1) Qnels. sont Jes caractéres des divers groupes d écrivains 
romantiques désionés par appellation (a) de violents, (5) de 


realistes, (c) de lyriques, (/) de fantaidistes ? 
(2) Indiquer les principanx representants de ces groupes et 


quelques -unes de leurs ceuvres. 


8. Faire connaitre les principes, les chefs et les productions (a) de 


l’ecole parnassienne et (b) de Pécole décadente. 


Il] ANNEEK. 
HONNEURS, 
Traiter quatre des sujets suivants; 
l. Les Fabliaux: Origine. Esprit. Intention. Style, 
2, Amyot: Son ceuvre et sa langue. 
3. L’Art poétique de Boileau. 
4. La Fontaine et ses fables. 
5. Le genre epistolaire et Mme de Sévigné. 


Bossuet et Fénelon. 


Etat de la littérature francaise en 830. 


~] 


OO 


Balzac. 
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HONNEURS II ET IV ANNEES, 
f PHILOLOGIE ROMANE. 
: YVenprepi, 20 Avrit:—De 9 HEURES A MIDI. 


(a Traduisez en francais moderne : 
Chanson de Roland. 


Franceis se drecent, si se metent sour piez : 
3ien sont assols, quite de lor pechiez ; 
E larcevesques de Dieu les at seigniez ; 
Puis sont montét sour lor coranz destriers : 
Adobét sont a lei de chevaliers 
E de bataille sont tuit apareilliét. 
Li cons Rodlanz apelet Olivier ; 
** Sire compaing, molt bien Jo disiiez : 
Par Guenelon somes a mort jugiét ; 
| Pris en at or ed aveir e deniers. 
Li emperedre nos devreit bien vengier. 
Li reis Marsilies de nos at fait marchiét ; 
Mais as espedes l’estovrat eslegier. ” 


(6) Viede Saint Alexis 


Mult lungamant ai od lui converset ; 
De nule cose certes ne] sa: blasmer, 
Co mei est vis que co est li hum deu. 
Tut suls s’en est Eufemiens turnez, 
Vint a sun fil ou gist suz lu degret. 


(c) Saint Alexis out bone volentet, 
Pur oec est oi en cest jurn onurez. 
Li cors an gist an Rome la citet, 
KH ’anemaen est enz el paradis deu. 
Bien poet liez estra chi si est aluez. 


Donner les etyma de tous les mots de 1 (0). 


" 3. Commenter, discuter, en citant d’autres exemples semblables 
| orn, guardet, kiers, feiz et tev, or (adverke), or (substaatif), pedre, 
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parfait, me et mez, huit, main, aujourd’ hui, Civ(z)tatem, certés (] b) 
aneina (1c), paradis (1c), léez (1 ¢), dew (1 c), vint (1 b), converse? 


7 


(1 b), bone (1 c), vist (1 b), turnez et aluez (Lb &c), bien (1 c), Pur 
(1 c), medium, lit, eo’ lubra et pari etem, rationem et platea, racenum 
et placere. plaire et faire, craindre et sembler et voudrai et tendre, 
loyal et royal. 
3 
4 Donner tous les dérivés des différents cas de senior. imperator, 
comes, melior. 


° De quelle nature sont les frontiéres linguistiques ? 


6. Discuter action de ’analogie dans les verbes. 
7. Discuter, l unification des présents de lindicatif qui modifiaient 
anciennement leur radical (Stammabstufung). 


QUATRIEME ANNER. 
HONNEURS. 

Traiter quatre des sujets suivants : 
1. Les essais de Montaigne, en particulier ses 1dees peda gogiques, 
2. Scarron et les grotesques francais. 
5. Vie, humeur, art, style et ceuvre de Pascal. 
1. Rivarol. 
5. P. L. Courier. 
©. Vert-Vert de Gresset. 


7. Salammbo. (Flaubert) ou le Défilé des Dieux dans la Tentation de 
Saint-Antoine. 


8. La Poesie Contemporaine. 








GERMAN 


—_————— 


SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


FIRST YHAR. 


GRAMMAR AND TRANSLATION OF PRESCRIBED TEXTS. 


THurspay, April 127TH :—Morninea, 9 To 12, 


1. Translate into English: — 


(a) 


(b) 


Sin peinlich langer Mtonat ijt voritber, 
Seitdem die vierzig Kommiflaries 

Sn Diejem Sehlop mich iberfaller, Schranfen 
Srridtet, fehnell, mit-manjtandger Cile, 
Mich unbereitet, ohne YAniwalts Silfe, 

Vor ein nod nie erhort Gericht geftellt, 

Wuf fchlaugefabte fehwere Klagepuntfte 

Mich, die Betiubte, Uberrajdyte, flugs 

Mus Dem Gedachtuis Mede fteben lajjen— 
Wie Geijter famen fie und fehrcuden wieder. 
Seit diefem Tage fehweigt mir poder Yeund, 
Sch judy unjonft in Envem BleF Zu Lejen, 
Ob meine Unjchuld, meiner Frevnde Cifer, 
OH meiner Feinde bodjer Mat gefegt. 

Brecht endlich Cuer Schiveigen — Last mich wiffen, 
Was ic) zu fitredhten, was zu Hofien Habe. 


Die Richter! Wie, Meylady? Gind es etiva 
Vom Pobel aufgegriffene Werworfne, 
Schamlofe Zungendrefder, dena Mecht 

Und Wabhrheit feil it, die fich gum Organ 

Der Unterdriiéung willig dingen lajjen ? 
Sind’s nicht die erften Meanner diejes Landes, 
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ii a guug, int wahrbhart fein gu oditrfen, 
Um ber Furftenfincht und nicdrige 
Vejtecdhung weit erbiben pic zu febu ? 
Sind’s nicht diejelba, die cin edles Volf 
Frei und ge nee t reqeren, deren Iamen 
Wean nur zu nemner braucht, win jeden Biveifel, 
Um jeden Arawohn fehleunia itunim zu machen 2 


(c) Du gabjt dem Ciferein. gebithrend Lob, 
Der Burlei ighs trem Brujt bejeclt — YXueh mir, 
Stromt es mir gleid nicht fo beredt vom Meunde, 
Schlagt in der Bruf fein minder treues Herr. 
Wlogit du uve) lang (eben, beta 
Die Freude deines Solfs das Gli 
Hes riedens Diejen Weide a catheter 
So jchoue Sage hatdies Eifand nie 
Sejehn, jet eigne gFiriten es regieren. 


(d) Hort du das Hifthon 2? Horjt du’s flingen, 
Wlachtigen Mufes, dire Feld und Hain ? 
Weh, auf das mutige Mop mid) 2u ia UAC, 
Yn Den frobliden Sig nich zu reibn 
Mock mehr! DO diebefanute St “nie 
Shimerslich fuper Cinnerung voll. 

Oyt vernahnt fie men Obr mit Freuden 
Muf des Hochlands rergichten Heiden, 
Wenn die tobende Lagd erjeholl. 


(e) Wber die Drobenden Sehrecfuijfe einer flanger datternden 
KRelagerung und das dDannls jehon mit hober Wabhridyeintichfeit 
boranszujehende Cude wara dod) nur twenigen erfernbar. Wan 
geivann felbyt diejen ees einen Die Citelfeit wid den Oiinfel 
befriedigenden Meiz ab. HDererfinderifehe Verjuch, dure) Brieftauben 
nnd Luftballons cineri Berthe mit der YWuperwelt zu beiwerftell- 
igen, trug viel zu Der eriwartuigsvollen Spanning der Genritter bei, 
befonders aber unterbicit Dag unaufyorliche Bombardement von den 
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Forts auf die Linien der Belagerer und die fic) wiederholenden 
Musfille, anfanglic) guerft in fidlicher Richtung unternommen, 
eine rithelofe Aufrequig. Wan hielt e3 fiir unmoglich, dap 
Pari’ fallen forne; man Yoffte auf einen Cntjab von der Loirear- 
mice oder bon einem Durdhbrude Bazaines ? 


(7) ,,&rither war es geiejen, als wenn an der Stelle, two der 
Suge jap, ein Kobold jape, und er hatte ber die ganze Klajfe 
weg gefrabt — jebt wares, als wenn an der Stelle ein Loc) ware— 
ganz {till und blab fab er an feinem Plab...... 

yp rlber das Wiles,” fuhr es fort, ,hatte fic) im Lanfe der Zeit 
vielleicht noch ausgewachjen und wiedergegeben — aber die Nten- 
fdjett!”.... 

SS giebt Mlenfchen,” fagte er grollend, die find wie dag 
Giftfraut auf Dem Felde, an Dem jich die Tiere Den Tod in den 
Qcil freffen. Wir folchen Wlenjdjen vergiften jich die itbrigen !” 


(g) Die Stunden nabhmen ihren gewodbhulicdhen Yerlauf. Gaon 
jcylug die Gloe elf Ubr, fehon hatte Herr Eefart den fleinen Schulz 
gugetlappt und Mtar atmete berubiqt auf; da naberte fich ihm de- 
Doftor mit ciner plopliden Wendung und fagte mit diabolifcer 
reundlichfeit 

Sea aah: forme Doc). mit mir nach Sanfe, ich habe dit 
ettpas 31 fagen.” 

ya Wohl, Herv Doktor,” antivortete Mar devot und gefast, ev 
stvang jich fogar zu cinem Lachelu, aber in feinem Snnern frachte 
Der Mabe Schuldvewuptyein: , Ou bit Sein 

iirdterlide Gedanfen durchfreugten das Gebirn des Schopfers 
Der Siegenbartpoejie, als er, qefolgt von Den mitleidigen und fdja- 
Denfrohen Blicfen feiner Rameraden auf der linferr Seite des Dok- 
tors Eart durch die Stragen feblich, und wahrend diefer bon ganz 
harmlofen Dingen fprach, waren die Gedanfen de8 jungen Unglid- 
lichen bei Dem Konig Wftyages, der den Knaben de$ Harpagus in 
jein Haus locfte. 


. Give the principal parts of all the strong verbs in 1 (a), (¢) and 


fas 





* 
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Distinguish between um’gehen and umgeh’en, ti/berlegen and 
ih erle’ gen, and state the underlying principle. 


4. How would you avoid the ambiguity of the phrase; sie lieben 
sich ? 

5. State the chief rules which affect the order of words in sentences. 
W hat is the relative position of pronoun objects and noun objects ?— 


of noun objects to one another? 


6. Distinguish between the superlative form with am and that with 


auf. Give well-constructed sentences illustrating their use. 


7. Show that the English Present Participle may be rendered into 


German by a great variety of subordinate adverbial constructions. 


8. What is the broadest possible statement concerning the use of 
the subjunctive mood in German? Give certain subordinate rules 
which enable us to apply the general principle to special difficult 


Case. 


J. Compose a few simple sentences illustrating the various 


uses, meanings and shades of meaning (a) of doch, (b) of mag? 


FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 
GERMAN. 


TRANSLATION (MAINLY AT SIGHT). 


TuHurspay, Aprit 127TH :—ArFrrTERNOoON, 2 To 5. 


1. Traoslate (at sight) :— 


(a) Die Federn ciner Gans befchamten den neugebornen Sdnee. 
Stolz auf diefes blendende Gejchenf der Natur, glaubte fie eher gu 
einicnt Schivane, alg gu Dent, was fie war, qeboren zu fein. Sie 
jouderte fic) von ihres Gleichen ab und fehwamm cinjam und ma- 
jejtatijd) auf dem Teiche herum. Bald dehnte fie ihren Hal, deffert 
berraterijder Kitrze fie mit aller Macht abbhelfen wollte; bald 
juchte fie ibm Die prachtiqe Biegung au aeben, iit iwelcher der 
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Schwan das witrdiqe Wnf ns eines SMogels des Yyollo hat. 
; berqebeng, ev war ant ie i, ud mit aller ihrer Bemithung ven 
| fle eS nicht weiter, als Dap fie cine lacherlide Gans ward, ohne ein 


SEchiwan 3u werden. 


(5) Mein, fagen folly 


Ou, was Du gefungen Haft!” feprie 


Veter beinahe auper fic) und pacte ihn noch fefter ant; t 
. A ~* : - oa . - ~* 
andern aber, als fie Dies jahen, Zogerten nicht lange, fondern fielen 
mit Derben Faujten iber den armen Peter her und walften ihn 
Dervb, bis ev vor Schmerzen das Gewand des dritten - ae 


oN 


eryd) Opft tr die Knie eat ,sebt bat eee Dein Teil,” 


int 
fie lachend, und meré Dir, sales Kirche, dab Ou Leute, a ol 


ind. ninimter anfalljt anf offencm Weae.” 
Ha erqrinunte der Miefe und rip die Kammerthitr anf. 


Herein und lies Dic Scttel alle, und jenes DdDort, fchau, das ijt Peter 


Weunfs Here ; Nebit 2 Ou, wie es zuct? Kann man das auch aug 


Wacdhs machen ?’ 
Und dod) ijt ec aus Wadhs, 


4} 


autivortete Peter. So fchlagt 


ein rechies Herz nicht; ic) Hab’ das meinige noch in der Bruft. 


Nein, zaubern fannyt Ou nicht 


vilt’ ich ihn toten ? Ronnt? ich’8, da ich ihn 
Sus XWuge jah? Bhn toten! Cher hatt’ ich 
Den Welordjtabl auf die eigne Brijt geziret | 
Lind bin ich ftrafbar, weil ich menfehlich war ? 
. Sit Meitleid Siinde ? — Mritleid! Horteft du 
Des Ntitleids Stimme und der Venjehlichfeit 
Mrich bei den andern, die dei Schwert geoprert ? 
Warum verjtummee fie, als der Wallijer dich, 
Der zarte Ditngling, wm fein Leben flehte ? 
UArglijtig Herz! Du Liigit dem ew’ gen Licht, 
Dich trieh des Htitleids fromme Stinrme nicht! 
Warum mupt’ ich ior in die Wrgen fehu! 
Die Ziige fehaun des edeln WAngejichts |! 


(¢) 


tne GS 


O= 
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Mit Deinem Wick vig Dein YWerbreehen an, 
Ungitiredlicde! Cin blitdes Werfgeugq fordert Gott, 
Mlit blinden Wugen muptejt du’s vollbringen ! 


Schiller. 


(2) Wer recht in Freuden wandern rill, 
Her qeh’ der Sonne’ entgeqen ; 
Da it der Wald fo firchenjtill, 
Kein Liftchen mag fic) reaen; 
Noch find nicdt die Lerchen tvach, 
Mur im hohen Gras der Bach 
Singt leije den Mlorgenfeqen. 
2. Translate into German :-- 
(a) Can you describe Dr. Eckart ? 
He was a Hizh School teacher, about twenty-five years of age, tall, 
well built, had a clear complexion, and stooped a little, 
Had he been a teacher long? 
Not very long, but long enough to get very much annoyed at the 
scholars. 
Why, what had the boys done to him ? 
Oh, they teased him a good deal and called him Billy -goat. 
Well, he was very foolish to get angry at that. Whv didn’t his 
father talk to him about it? 
He did when he knew of it. He told him what he bad done when 
he was a young man, and what his master had said. 
[ suppose the father thrashed the fellow who had made fun of him ? 


(b) One evening, as they were talking together, he told him con- 
fidentially what a sly plan he hal adopted to keep his money, and 
asked him whether he would advise him to bury a second sum in the 
same place. The neighbor, greedy to get a still larger sum, told 


him he could do nothing better with it. 


(c) I never should have thought that you could learn German in 
so short time. I am convinced that you could not have done as well 
in Leipzig, where there are so many English and Americans. I only 
hope that you may continue to make as rapid progress as in the past. 
You may say now that you know German. I should like my daugh- 
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ter to take the same course, and if my son were not obliged to leave 
the town, I should reco:nmend it to him. 

(d) Afver we had reached the shore by means of a ,boat, we went 
to an inn in order to dry our clothes. 

Ihe more diligently I study the German language, the more clearly 
I'see that it is very much like the English. 

The apprentice has received permission to send his work to the 


exhibition. 

The conversation of my companion concerned the vanity of human 
wishes and the immortality of the human soul. 

The war is unhappily not yet over; but at last we can foresee the 
end of it. 

(e) Asa Christian you can not forget so clear a proof of the love 
and goodness of God. 

[t will be conducive to your health to take a walk every day. 

Those on whose help we most relied were the first to forsake us. 
While I was considering the matter, [ received a letter which 


relieved me of all further doubt. 
The physician gave us hope that the patient would recover. 
England (you say) hal received her hospitably ! 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS, 
GERMAN, 
THurspAY, Aprit 12TH :— Mornina, 9 To 12. 


1. Translate the following extracts and indicate briefly their 
places in the dramas from which they are taken: also explain 


references matked (*). 


(a) Dag ijt es, was miv nicht gefallen mill! 

Fie flieht der Sehiwejtern frobliche Gemeinjdaft, 
Die Sden Berge fucht jie auf, verlajfet 
Shr nachtlic) Lager vor dem Hahnenruy, 
Wud in Der Sehrecfensjtunde, wo der Drenfdy 
Sich gern vertraulich an den Meenfchen fehliept, 
Sehleicht fie, gleicy dem cinfiedlerifehen Vogel, 


“~~ 
\~ 
ee 
~ 
~ 
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Heraus ins qraulich oijtre Geijterreicdh 
Her Macht, tritt auf den Krengzweg hin wnd pfleqt 
SGeheine Siveijprad) mit der Luft des Berges 


ag ijt eit Seherz, cin heitres Spiel, eit Feit, 

Yas er* piel pelbyf und feinemt Herzen giebt, 
icy) eine jehuldlos reine Welt 2 grimpden 

Su diefver rauh barbar’ jeden Wirflichfeit. 


wil Die alten Seiten wieder bringen, 

0 zarte Wrinne Hervjdte, wo die Liebe 
 Mitter qrope Heldenherzen hob, 

Und edle Frauen gu Gerichte japen, 

Writ gartem Sinne alles gFeine jehlichtend. 


9) 

oe 

ae ) was er Groges, Konigliches will — 
(Sy 

ys 

Her 


Sei immer menfehlich, Herr, im Glick, wie dws 
Sit Unglicd warjt— und anf der Gripe Gipfel 
Wergip wmteht, was et erewund wicat wn der Mot 
Ou Hayt’s in der Crniedriquig erfapren. 
eriverqre nicht Gerechtiafeit und Gnade 

cit Lebten Deimnes Yolfs; denn von Der Herde 
r Dir Gott die 

er Hocdmrut nur fann fie zum Valle tithren, 

iD VON Dem wiedDern Hittten, wo dir jest 

er Metter ausaina, drobt acheimnisgvoll 

en pebuldbe fledtteat Sufelu das Berderben* ! 


< 
—_ 
F a 


<2 P 
Fe FD 


ro 
— 
- 


— 


QAISO? 


dae to Bernunft, licthelle Tochter 

e8 gottlicdjen Sauptes, weije Griimderitt 

c$ Weltqebaudes, Fithrerin der Sterne, 

er bijt Du Denn, wenn Du, dem tollen Mos 
8 Uberiwibes an den Sehiweif qebunden, 
nmachtiq rufend mit Dem Trunfenen 

ic) jehend in Den Whgrund ftiirzen must ! 
Verflucht fei, wer fein Leben an das Grose 
Und Wiird’ge wendet und bedacdhte Plane 
Wit weijem Geift entwvirft! Dem Narvenfonig 
Gehort die Welt — 
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(e) Crjt zeimte es fic) nicht; nun wollen Sie nidjt? Sa, das ift 
was anderes.. (Ctivas argerlich.) Sie wollen mein Sehuldner 
nidjt fein? Wenn Sie e8 denn aber jchon waren? Oder lind Sie 
dem Yeanne nichts fehuldig, dev einmal dem Hieb auffing, de 
Shuen den Kopf fpalten follte, und ei andermal den Xm bom 
Jumpfe Hie, der eben losdviiden und Ihnen die Rigel Ourd) die 
Bruft jagen wollte? Was fornen Sie diejem Manne mehr jchuldig 
werden ? Oder hat e8 mit meinem Halje tweniger zu jagen als mit 
meinem Beutel? — Wenn das vornehm gedacht ijt, bet meiney 
armen Seele, fo ijt e8 auch jehr abgejdhmadt gedadt ! 


(7) Franzisfa. Sie fonnen unméglich jatt fein, Gnadiges 
ayraulein. 

Das Fraulein. Meinft du, Frangisfa? Mielleidt, dab 
id) mich nicht hungrig niederjeste. 

Hrangisfa, Wir hatten ansgemadht, feiner wabhrender 
Wlahlzeit nicht zuerwahnen. Wber wir hatten wis auch vornehmen 
jollen, an ifn nicht zu denfen. ) 

Das Fraulein. Wirklich, ich habe an nichts al8 an ihn 
gedadht. 

Fran3z,i8 fa. as merft’ ic) wohl. Sch fing von Hundert 
Dingen an gu fprechen, und Sie antworteten mir auf jedes verfelrt. » 
ler fommet eine Nahrung, bei der man eber Grillen machen fan. 
ev liebe, melancholijche Kaffee! 

Bas Fraulcin. Grillen? Bch mache feine. Sch dene 
blop Der LeFtion* nach, Die ich ihm geben will. Saft du mid redyt 
begrijfen, Franzisfa ? 

Stanzisfa. O ja; am beften aber war’ eg, er erfparte fie 
Uns. 

Das Kraulein. Du wirit fehen, dab ich ibn von Grund 
aug fennte. Der Mann, der mich jest mit allen Meidhtiimern ver 
lncigert, wird mich Der ganzen Welt ftrcitia madden, fobald er hort, 
Dap ich unalitelich und verlavfen bin. 


D 


do 
Ss 
) 


2. State at some lenzth the points in which Schiller departs 
from historic facts in his | Sungfrau” and comment upon the 


this 


; mya eey 
merits of the drama. When was the play written : 
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Discuss the character of Sel{hcim. What is the importance 


of Lessing’s / inna von Barnhelm” in German literature ? 


— 


4. Comment on the forms :—)ir (ec. 1. 7), erhaben, Wherwig, 


$ . - , > ; 
‘onlimt ; and give the principal parts of fob, hich, Ivlegt. 


®. Give the meaning of and construction required by the follow- 
ing adjectives, forming short sentences to illustrate the same _— 


: SNiterées +4 54° S47 . . s374 7 +4 «° yA j War +0 
OcOULT tg, Uberlegen, eingedenf ‘weidifch, qewachien, voll, banae. 


». Translate :—Die Athener verurteilten Sofrates zum Code, 
weil er die Sugend berdarn. Would the sense be difterent if the 
jast word were berderbe ? Hixplain clearly. 


4. Would you say :—Zd) mache cin Lod) in 
Mand ? Why ? Distinguish between :—(Sr ‘fete Hd) ans Ufe- 


and r jebte fich am U1 fer. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS. 
GERMAN. 
Tuurspay, Apri, 12TH :—A FTERNOON, 2 To 5. 
1. Translate (at sight) :— 


(a) Sm GSehatten eines madhtigen Felfen jak Wilhelm an einer 
Stelle, wo fich der jteile Gebirsweg um eine Gee herum jchnell nach 
Der Liefe twendete. Die Sonne ftand nod) hoch und erlenchtete die 
Sipfel Dev Bichten in den Felfengqriinden au feinem Viipen. Er 
bemerfte eben etivas in feine Cejreibtafel, als eliz, Der umberge- 
(lettert war, mit einent Stein in der Sand gu ihm fam. 
Mat Diejen Stein?” fagte der Knabe. 

, ch tveib nidjt,” verjeste Wilhelm. 

yvtt das wohl Gold, was darin fo glanat2” jagte jener. 

88 ijt Fins !” verfepte Dicer: | 1nd ich erinnere mich, dap es 
Die Vente Kagbengqold nennen.” 


Wie nennt 


4 
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wrabengold !” fagte der Knabe lachelnd: und warum 27 

v O08 will id) mir merfer,” fagte der Sohn und ftectte den Steir 
‘i Die [ederne Meifetaydye. 

NAM war Diefes gejprodjen, fo geigte fich den fehroffen Weg her- 
ab cine fonderbare Erfcheinung. Siwei Kuaben, [dou wie der Tag, 
in farbigen Sadchen, fprangen ciner uach dem andern Deriunter, 
md Wilhelm faud Gelegenheit fie udher 31 betrachten, als fie por 
ihm jtubten und einen Wugenblic® ftill bielten. Wm des alteiten 


Haupt bewegten fic) reiche blonde Locken, auf tweldhe man zuerft 
blicfen munpte, tenn man ifn fab, und dann s0gen jeine flar-blauen 
Augen den Blic an fich, der fic) mit Gefallen iiber jeine chine 
Sejtalt verlor. Der gweite, mehr einen Freund als cinen Bruder 
borjtellend, war mit braunen Saaren qezlert, die ihm itber die 
Sdhultern Herabhingen, und wovon der Widerfchein fic) in feinen 
Wugen zu fpieqeln fehien. 

Wilhelm hatte nicdjt Zeit, diefe beiden fouderbaren und in der 
Wildnis ganz unerivarteten Wejen naber au betrachten, indem er 
eine mannlide Stimme vernahm, welde um die elsece herum 
ernjt, aber freuudlic) herabrief : , Warum ftebt br ftille? verjperrt 
Uns Deu Weg micht.” : 

Wilhelm fah aufivarts, und hatten ihn die Kinder in Verwunder- 
Ung gejebt, jo erfiillte ibn das, was ihm jebt 3u QWnogen fam, mit 
Critaunen. Cin titdhtiger, nicht allzugroger jnger Mann, von 
brauner Haut und fehwarzen Saaren, tratfraptig wud forgfaltig den 
Selsiweg Herab, indem ev bhiriter fich einen Ojel flihrte, dev evft fein 
woblgenahrtes und woblgepustes Saupt scigte, Dann aber die fine 
Vajt, Die er trug, feben lich. Gin lauftes, Lliebenswwiirdiges Weib 
Jap auf einent qropen, wobh{befdylagencit Sattel ; in einent blanen 
Mantel, der fie umgab, hielt fie cin Nid, das fie an ihre Brut 
briudte und nuit wanrbefcreiblider Licblichfeit betrachtete. Dem: 
Hiihrer ging’s, wie Den Kindern: ex jiuste cinen Wugenblicl, als er 
Wilhelnt erblicte. Das Fier berzogerte feinen Sehritt, aber der 
UAbjtieg war gu jah, die Boritberzichenden fornten nicht anbhalten, 
und Wilhelm jah fie mit Verwwundernag binter der vorjtehenden 
HelStvand verfehwinden.—(Goethe. ) 





GERMAN, . 809 
(b) Das Madchen von Orleans. 
c. 


Yas cdle Bild der Meenjehheit au verhibnen 
Sit tief{ten Stabe walzte jid) der Spott; 
Kricg fihrt dev Wik auf ewig mit dem Shi Olen, 
Sr glanbt nicht an den Engel und an Gott; 
Hem Herzen will ev feine Schage rauben. 
Den Wahu befriegt er und verlest den Glauber. 


og 


Doch wie du felbjt, ans findlichem Sejdlecdhte, 


Selbjt eine fromme Edhaferin, wie du, 
Heidt Dir Die Dichtfunst ihre Gotterrechte, 
Schivingt fic) mit dir den ewigen Sterner 21%, 
~ einer Gloric ij ile Dic) umaeben ; 

dy {uf Das Herg, Dit wirit wmnjterblich leben. 


S$ licht die Welt, das Straljlende an ae ai 
Ind Das Crhabne in den Etrwd ul zich 

Doc fitrdjte nicht! Cs giebt noch jane ‘Sena 

ie Ti Hobe, Herrliche eragliihn. 

en lanten Marft mag Momus unterhalten -: 

Sin edler Sinn fiebt edfere Sejtalten .—( Schiller.) 


2. Translate into German :— 


1) W hen Lessing was secretary of (;eneral Tauenzien. he had a 


fine opportunity (die Gelegenleit) to study military life W hile he;was 
at Breslau he became ac qué alnted with many officers, and after the peace 
in 1763 he often saw itecbhiwcd (entlafjen) officers in nearly the same 


SLtuUaTION Aas his Tellheim, All the characters of his comedy, except 
Riccaut. are Germans, and belongs to the time of the seven Years’ 
War, at the close (das Cnde) of which the plot (die Naudiung) is*laid, 
Lessing also learned of the generous Cedelinutiq) deed of Major Mar. 
schall von Bieberstein, who had saved the small town of Liibben from 
burning by advancing (vorjdiefen) the money demanded of it. The 
poet makes use of this incident (da$ Sreignuis) in his play. The un- 


justifiable (unberedjtiqt) dismissal of good 


and brave officers was no 
uncommon occurrence at the close of the Seven Years’ War. Many 
volunteer battalions (das Fretbataillon) were discharged, and men-and 


officers were sent home without reward for their faithful services. 
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(b) There was once upon a time a poor woman who had two child- 
ren. The voungest had to go every day into the forest and fetch wood, 


f One day a beautiful boy met her, helped her to gather (lejen) wood and 


(die Lait) home; then he vanished One day the 


f carried the load 


child brought a rosebud (die Hojen 
her the rose and had promised her that 


~ \l 


fiojpe) home with her and told her 


. mother that the boy had given 
when the bud was open (aufyeblipft) he would come again, The mother 
put the flower in water. One morning the mother found the child dead 


in her little bed; in the night the rose had opened. 


s 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS—HONOURS IN GERMAN, 
HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
SaTuRDAY, APRIL 7TH :—MorNING, 9 TO 12. 
1. Eine ausfiihrliche Besprechung der folgenden finf Fragen wird 
verlangt : 
(a) Die Sprachgestlischaften des 17ten Jahrhunderts, 


(6) Gotisched’s Reform des deutschen Theaters. 


(c) Lessings Verhdltnis zum franzésischen klassischen Theater. 
(d) Die Goethe—Schiller’sche Freundschaft. 
(e) Schiller als Historiker. 

2. Geben Sie den Inhalt der lphigente an. 

3. Was ist eine Robinsonade ? 


4. Nennen Sie deutsche Romane des 17ten Jahrhunderts. 


5. Nennen Sie die bedeutendsten kritischen Werke fiber dic deutsche 
Dichtkunst. 


6. Geben Sie eine kurze Lebensbeschreibung Klopstocks. 


HONOURS IN GERMAN—THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
Monpay, ApriL 9tTH:—TareE Hours. 
1. Translate into English :— 


Die Braut von Messina, Ein Zimmer im Innern des Palastes, 


Nun endlich ................ lachelnd ein. 
9. Charakterisiren Sie das Antike in der Fabel der Braut von 


Messina. 
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3. Krlaiutern Sie die Rolle des Chors (a). in der griechischen Trago- 
die, (6) in der Braut von Messina. 


4. Emilia Galotti. “Schildern Sie den Charakter des Prinzen. 


J- (a) Wie steht es mit den Kinheiten in Emilia Galotti ? 
(6) Nennen Sie Lessing’s cleichzeitiges kritisches Werk. 


(c) Wie versucht Lessing das unverdiente trazische Ende der 
Emilia zu motiviren ? 


» Geben sie den Inhalt der Grillparzer’schen Sappho an. 


Erlantern Sie Herder’s Anschauungen tiber das Wesen der Poe- 


~~ 


sie, besonders der Volkspoesie, und sein Verhiltnis zu dem jungen 
Goethe, 
HONOURS IN GERMAN—THIRD AND FOURTH YRARS. 
FAUST. 
WEDNESDAY, APRit 1]1TH:—MornING, 9 To 12. 
N.B.—Questions expressed in German are to be answered in German. 
l. Translate into English the fir-t two stanzas of the Aueignung : 


‘ 


2. Geben Sie den Inhalt des Marlowe’schen Bihnenspiels oder 
eines von den Faustbiichern. 


3. Besprechen Sie Lessing’s Beitrag zu der Faustlitteratur. 
oder 
Was ist Faustiscb in Goethe’s Straszburger Periode ? 


4. Erlautern Sie: die folgenden 1788 im italienischen Tagebuch 
geschriebenen Worte: ‘* Das Manuscript ist noch das erste, ja in den 
Hauptscenen gleich so ohne Concept hingeschrieben.” 


5. Was ist das Thema des Prologs im Himmel? 


6. Citeren Sie einige den Erdgeist betreffende, nicht miteinander in 
Kinklang zu bringende Stellen. Wie lést Kuno Fischer diesen 
Konflikt ? 

7. Geben Sie die Bezeichnungen der Hauptscenen, der Reihe nach. 

8. Erlautern Sie die folgenden Stellen: 


(a) Dv, Geist der Erde, bist mir niher, (6) Zwar euer Bart ist 
kraus, doch hebt ibr nicht die Riegel, (c) Erwarte nicht das dreima] 


a 
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gliihende Licht, (d) Dies sind die kleinen von den Meinen, (e) Mir 

{ widerstelit das tolle Ziuberwesen, (/) wie ihr aus Dunst und Nebel 
f um mich steigt,(g) Vom Himmel durch die Welt zur Holle, (4) 
Und beide dann mit offuem Flammenfeuer aus einem Brautgemach 


‘ns andere gequilt. 
9, Charakterisiren Sie die Sphiuren der dre} Erzengel. 


10. Citiren Sie so viele Zeilen wie mozlich aus dem Gesprach 
v zwischen Mephist pheles und dem Scitiler. 


B:A. ORDINARY AND THIRD YHAR 
GERMAN. 
TurspAy, Apri, 17TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


1, Translate the following passages and explain (in English) 
where and in what connection they occur:— 


(a) Sc) fehe dic), im wilden Cisgebirg’ 
Verirrt, bon einer Klippe gu der andern 
Den Fehliprung thun, jeh’, wie die Gemje did 
Muckipringend mit fich in den Wbhgqrund reipt, 
Wie eine Windlawine did verfciittet, 

Wie unter dir der triigerijfde Firn 
Cinbridf, und du Hinabfinkft, ein lebendig 
Begrabuer, in die fhauerlide Gruft — 

Ach, den verweguen Alpenjager hajeht 

Der Tod in Hundert weedjeluden Geftalten ! 
Das iftein ungliicheliges Gerwerb’, 

Das Halsgefahrlich fihrt am Abgrund hin. 


(6) Cuch zu verteid’gen, enre hofde Unfduld 
Su jdiigen vor der Rache des Tyraunen, 
Will er gum Morde jest den Bogen fpanuen. 

Sd) laure auf ein edles Wik — Lapt fich’s 

Der Sager nicht verdriepen, Tage lang 
Umber gu ftreifen in des Winters Strenge, 
Von Fels gu Fels den Wagefprung zu thun, 
Hiran gu Flimmen an den glatten Wanden, 
Wo er fic) anieimt mit dem eignen Blut, 
—llm ein armfelig Grattier 31 erjagen. 
Hier gilt e8 einen fdjtiicheren Preis, 

Das Herz des Todfeinds, der mid) twill verderben. 
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(¢) Ich bin so krank,so schwach. Alle meine Gebeine sind 
nohl. Kin elendes Fieber hat das Mark ausgefressen. Keine Rah 
und Rast, weder Tag noch Nacht. Im _ halben Schlummer giftige 
Triume. Die vorige Nacht begegnete ich Gdtzenim Wald. Er Z0g 
sein Schwert und forderte mich heraus. Ich faszte nach meinem, 
die Hand versagte mir. Da stiesz er’s in die Scheide, sah mich ver- 
achtlich an und ging hinter mich. —— Er ist gefangen und ich 
zittre vor ihm. Elender Menschi Dein Wort hat ihn zum Tode 
Verurtheilt, und du bebst vor seiner lraumgestait wie ein Missethi- 
ter '— Und soll er sterben ? — Gotz ! Gotz! —Wir Menschen fiibren 
uns nicht selbst, bésen Geistern ist Macht iiber uns gelassen, dasz 
sie ihren hélliechen Mutwillen an unserm Verderben tiben. (setzt 
sich.) 

Matt! Matt! Wie sind meine Niigel so blau! — Ein kalter, kalter, 
verzehrender Schweisz lihmt mir! jedes Glied. Es dreht mir alles 
vorm Gesicht. Kénnt’ ich schlafen. 

d) Sie schrieb darin ganz kurz: /Es ist alles wieder gut, alle 
Hindernisse sind beseitigt. Ich benutzte heimlich diese Gelegenheit, 
um die erste zu sein, die Ihnen diese freudige Botschaft schreibt. 
Kommen, eilen Sie zuriick. Es ist so de hier und ich kann kaum. 
mehr leben, seit Sie von uns fort sind. Aurelie. 


2. Translate (at sight) :— 


Unter den Creigniffen des dreigehuten Sahrhunderts wird die gropte That 
des Deuticdhen Volfes noc) gu wenig gewiirdigt: Die wunderbar. fecbnelle Ger: 
manifierung der Slavenlinder im Often der Elbe. Cine AWuswanderung 
Deutider Herren und Arbeiter hat in etwa hundert Sahren ein weites Landers 
gebiet mit bielen Hunderten deuticher Stadte und Tanjenden deuticer Dorfer 
bejest und zum gropem Teil felt an Deuticdland gefettet. alt der ganze Bit 
lice Veil des preupijchen Staates liegt auf dem Boden der RKolontfation des 
dreigeHuten Sahrhunderts. 

Wir vermogen nicht mehr nachyuveifen, wie oamals in der Seele des 
Deutiden BVolfes die Wuswanderungsluyt zu einer machtigen Leidenfdhaft 
erivachjen ijt. Wllerdings hatten die Romerslige der Hohenftaufen und nod) 
mehr die Kreuzfahrten die Maffe in ihren Tiefen aufgewiihlt und unrubig, 
wanderluftig, nach Fremdem begierig gemadyt ; ailerdings war Damals das 
Yeben im innern Deutjehland fiir den friedlichen Arbeiter gefahrooll, oft 
unettraglic) geworden. Und nocd) bermogen wir gutveilen die Geftalt dea 
frommen Monches zu erfennen, eitien unternehmenden Gdelmann oder eine 
junge Girftenbraut, welche an die Bauernhiitten ibrer Deimat podten und 
die jungen Feldarbeiter mit qutem Verjpreden unter das polnifde Nol 
Tiefen. Wber doch ijt uns vieles von der grofen Ausivanderung wnverftind 
iid) geworden. 


a 
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3. Translate freely into German (at sight) :— 

I was always fond of visiting new scenes, and observing strange 
characters and manners.. Kven when amere child I began my travels, 
and made many tours of. discovery into foreign parts and unknown 
regions of my native city, to the frequent alarm of my parents. As 
I-grew into boyhood, I extended the range of my observations. My 
holiday afternoons were spent in rambles about the surrounding 
country. I made myself familiar with all its places famous in his- 
ory or fable. _I visited the neighbouring villages, and added greatly 

r tomy stock of knowledge by noting their habits and customs, and 
with their sages and great men. I even journeyed one 


~~ 


conversing 


long summer’s day to the summit of the most distant hill, whence I 
stretched my eyeover many a mile of country, and was astonished 
to find how vast a globe I inhabited. 

4. Explain the terins der Landfrieden, Ihro, Urfehde fdhworen, el 
funfzig Man, 

or 

Give a sketch of the Nibelungenlied. 

5. Write extract (d) in oratio obliqua. 

6. Write not less than 250 words (in German) on one of the follow- 
ing subjects :— 

(a) Teil’s motives for shooting Gessler. 

(b) Is the fifth Act of Tell necessary ? 

(c) Sickingen’s part in Goes. 

(@) Anything connected with the last named play. 

(e) Johann Gottfried von Herder. 

(7) Gottfried Augusi Burger. 





B.A. HONOURS IN GERMAN. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9, 

1. (a) Der Inhalt des Goethe’schen Egmont. (0) Schiller’s Razeasion 
desselben. 

2. Ub Sie ins Englische: Laokoon (marked passage). 
3. In welchem Werk bespricht Herder den Laokoon Lessings ? 

Vergleichen Sie die kritischen Methoden und die Asthetischen Ansich- 

ten der beiden Dichter. 

4, Kine Lebensbeschreibung Freytags. 
_ 5, (a) Der Inhalt der Sudermann’schen Mare. (6) Andere Werke des- 
selben Verfassers, 

6. Heine’s Verhiltnis zu der iltesten Tochter seines Onkels, und die 


daraus ontsprungene Lyrik. Die ersten Zeilen seiner populirsten Lieder. 


HEBREW. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS, 


Monpav, Apri, 2np:—Morvnine, 9 To 12. 


Translate litera] ly into English :— 


33 TONS TM OINA TF onDN TIA HON 


pala 
YYo 02 APA I MoV apy yy sw AyD 
STS TT IAAP! DBP? oo) FIN) Onn 

;OU NP? WR AOINATAN TY YD 


a) Meaning of "> and 2371. 


( b) Name and state the use of the mally acvelts 1n the Hirst Sene- 


tence, 
(c) Parse the verbs in the same. 
(dy Account for the plural in OO, 
(e) What are the peculiarities of Mp? } 
(f) Explain the _ in r] VD 
(g) Inflect the Kal imperfect of 3) 
(4) Describe mar 
2. Translate into English :— 


Moma AVI PINOT OY wea iwa-oD yi 


SIND 93) MINTY pe peToan ain 
























—— 
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Maa We Od YoNI OMT OnNIw Awe 95 

MOINT e"oy WN To ~ODcnN AD FNP 

We Drown SY) wo] “AY AAI OND 

MAM) 17203 INS TWN) MIN INU PINTS 
‘DY AND) DIVAN PINT OY DDT 

(a) Inflect fully “\y5) in the singular. 

(b) What is the force of the article in wry i 

(c) Parse (1) Wi @ ADN (3) AD". 


(dq) Number of the nouns with the numerals. 


(e) Inflect “VHD in the plural. 
oe 
3. Transliterate into Hebrew :—Way-yar’ ’elo—him ’eth + Kol + 
> sher ‘a-sa, w°hin-ne + tobh m*odh ; * Wa-ychi + °é-rebh wa- 


y°hi + bho-qer yom hash—shish-shi. 
4, Point and translate :— 


POTN OTP AA Uw ANN yo INT) 
YRSTAN 777 9D) SATAN YN OF) TWN) 
STDIN TY AT Pd INS AY 93070" IIA AN 
5, Translate into Hebrew :—(1) God created them. (2) This 
great place. (3) God will sanctify fthe seventh day. (4) This is 
the day in which God rested. (5) Who formed every fowl of the 
heaven ? 
6. Translate with notes :—75yyF “TD UNIT np?. 
7. Synopsis of all the Imperfects of (73, 
- What is the FPN ? 


9. Reading. 


10 2) 





— 
~I 


HEBREW, 
B. A. ORDINARY. 
HEBREW. 
Monpay, Aprit 2np :—Mornine, 9 ro 12 
l. Translate into English Isaiah I, 4 to 7 inclusive. 
(a) State the kind of parallelism found in that section. 


(6) Name the main accents and point out their use in verse 4. 


(c) Write the plural of all the singular nouns, and the singular 
of all the plural words in verse 4. 


(7) Parse, with special reference to the nature of the vowels: 
GQ) INI @ WM (3) IDA (4 ISDA) %Sp, 

(e) Inflect YN (singular and plural). 

(f) Inflect the Kal imperfect of SSN, 

(g) Translate into Hebrew :—Ye have heard the word of the Lord, 
but your heart has been hardened. 

2. Translate Isaiah LITII, 8 to 10. 

(a) Explain the Masoretic note in verse &. 

(6) What is the subject of ir") i 

(c) Parse the nouns in verse 9. 

(d) Account for the pointing FJ, 

(e) Inflect the Kal imperfect of FIN, 

(f) Give the Greek word for Ts: and its precise meaning. 

(yg) Translate into Hebrew:—They have all gone astray like 
sheep —Ye have sought the Lord, while he may be found. 

3. Translate Psalm LXVIII, 1, 2, 14. 

(a) Make a note on verse 14. 

(6) Parse the verbs in the verse 2. 

(c) Comment on this Psalm. 


4, State briefly the work of the Massoreths. 


5. What is the general contents of the following treatises of the 


Talmud: MNIII—NDY—Dwirs—hSN > 1s—dy 59 é, 


fe 








NATURAL SCIENCE. 


me et meee 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 



















CHEMISTRY. 
Monpay, APRIL 2nD:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


Norr.—Equations must be given wherever possible. 


|. Give a brief account of the chemistry of chlorine. What substances 
are produced when it acts upon the alkalies, and what are the uses of the 
various products ? 


2. Describe the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Why is the formula 


H153SO;z given to it? Give some instances of its commercial application. 


3. What are the sources of the element phosphorus ? How is it isolated? 


Compare its acids and their salts with those of nitrogen. 


4. Describe the different forms of carbon: and give a short account of 
the various compounds of carbon you have made use of. 


5. What reactions take place when 
(a) potash is added to solutions of sulphuric acid, ammonium sulphate, 
zinc sulphate, ferric chloride ; 
(4) hydrochloric acid is added to sodium carbonate. copper sul. 


phide, ferrous sulphide, and lead nitrate ? 


6. Ozone is an allotropic form of oxygen, its molecule being revresented 
by the formula O,. Give the experimental evidence upon which this 
statement is based. 


7. Enunciate aud explain the Periodic Law. 


8. Describe one of the commercial methods for the manufacture of 
sodium carbonate. 


9. Give the general properties of the elements of the calcium group 
(calcium, strontium and barium); and describe the preparation and uses 
of quick-lime. 


10. Tell what you know with respect to the metallurgy and properties 
of silver or copper. i 
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THIRD YEAR. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY (i IURSE. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


TUESDAY, 27TH MARCH :—APTE NOON, 2 To 5. 


Describe the operations of evaporation and distillation as carried on 
in industrial chetnical works, giving sketches of the apparatus employed. 
2. Mention the more important kinds of fuels. and describe the produc- 


tion of * producer gas.’’ 
Give a brief outline of the manufacture of sulphuric acid: and de. 
one Of the principal pieces of ap 


4 


scribe in detail the structure and use of . 


paratus employed 


i. What are the two principal processes employed for the manuf cture 
of soda ; and what are the advantages Of each ? 


Describe one of the progesses for the recovery of the manganese in 
the chlorine industry. 


6. What is the. chief source of the ammonia of commerce, and how is it 
obtained from this source ? 


7. Enumerate the sources of commercial potash, and describe the pre- 


: 
paration of potassium carbonate from one of them. 


8. What is the chemical composition of glass? Describe the preparas= 


tion of ordinary glass for tumblers. bottles, ete., and tel] how these objects 


are produced from the molten glass. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR ARTS AND APPLIED SCIENGR. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


?V 
L : 


SATURDAY, APRIL Try ‘-—MorNIN@, 9 ro 19 


|, Kxplain fully what is meant by empirical, constitutional and graphic 
formule, Give examples. The percentage composition of a monobasic 
fatty acid is C = 39.95. #7 6.69, O = 53.36. and 0.2969 of the silver 
salt gave on ignition 0.1629 of silver. What is the 


molecular formula of 
the acid ? 


2. Describe a method for the 


quantitative estimation of chlorine in an 
organic substance. 


3. How may pure ethane be prepared ? 


Discuss briefly the genera] 
properties of the paraffins. 


EN 
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4. What are the alkylhalides? Describe the preparation of any member 
of this group and indicate by examples their use in organic synthesis. 


5. Write a short account of the commercial preparation of methyl alcohol 
and tell how its constitutional structure bas been established. 


6, State how you would prepar2 the following substances from ethyl 
alcohol : (a) lodoform, (4) Acetaldehyde, (c) Normal propyl alcohol, (7) 


Isopropyl alcohol, 


7. Define clearly the terms saponification, hydrolysis, condensation 
polymerisation. [llustrate your answers by examples. 


8. What are sulphonic acids? How are the fatty sulphonie acids obt 
tained? What changes do these undergo on treatment with (a) Nascen= 


, 


hydrogen (6) Caustic potash’ 





THIRD YEAR. 
BOTANY. 
THREE HoorRs. 


1. Give as full an account as you can of the various forms of; plastids 


as to 
(a) their distinctive features, 


(6) occurrence, 
(c) principal reactions whereby they may be differentiated from, 


other cell bodies. 


2. Give R full account of Inulin as to its 
(a) occurrence, 
(b) chemical nature and relation to other plant products, 


(c) distinctive reactions, 


"4 


 Collenchyma. Give a full account of its 
(a) occurrence in plants, 
(d) structural peculiarities, 
(c) behavior towards 
(1) chlor-iod-of-zine, 
(2) potassium hydrate. 
(d) functional importance. 
4. Show how (1) pure cellulose, (2) lignified tissues, and (3) suberised or 
cutinised tissues differ 





NATURAL SCIENCE. a2} 


(a) chemically, 
(4) in their physical properties, 
(c) relative durability, 
and discuss the purpose of these modifications jp relation to the plant 


economy. 


5. Give a concise account of the Gymnospermous type of stem with 


respect to 
(4) general structure and mode of increase. 


(6) special nature of the xylem elements and their distribution. 


(ce) occurrence and distribution of resin. 


(dq) Carefully point out the essential] respects in which the Dicotyle- 


Gonons type or stem (arborescent) differs from the Gymnospermous type. 


6. Give a concise account of the composition, occurrence and essential 


characteristics of the vascular bundle of the closed collateral] type. 


i. Present as carefully and fully as yon can, a discussion of the relative 
phylogeny of the Gymnosperms and Angiosperms (Monocots. and Dicots.. 
based upon structural data. 


8. Explain the method of determining the amplification of a micro- 
scope by direct measurement: also theoretically when the focal values of 


the oo ectLve and eye-piece are known. a5 ob}. 1.6 In., @, ae 


i 


in., tube 
length 10 inches, 


» aA. ORDINARY, 
POTANY. 


Tarke Hoors. 


Discuss the properties of cytoplasm as illus rated by the plasmodium 


of Badhamia. 


Give an outline of the Classification of the Schizophyces. and note 
tne distinguishing characteristics of each group. 
3. Describe the structure and reproductive processes of Volvox. Trace 


the transitions from Isogamy to OOZamy in the Volvocines. 


4. Write a description of a typical member of the Confervoider and 


discuss the relationships of the group, 


5. Give an account of sexual reproduction and _ its variations in the 
Rhodophycee. 
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6 Describe the structure and the reproductive process of >a typical 
( member of the Ascomycetes. 
Discuss the origin of the ascus. 


7. Give a full account of the life-history of Anthoceros, and compare it 


with other members of the Hepatice. 
8 Discuss the occurrence of heterospory in its bearing upon develop- 

meut. . Describe a heterosporous member of the Lycopodinee. 

9 Give an outline of the steps in the evolution of the higher green 

y in the main line of descent, 


¥ ; ek ae 
. plants, showing which forms are probab! 
uding number nine, 


The candidate will answer eight questions only, incl 


ZOOLOGY. 
TaurspaYy, APRIL 12TH:—MorNiING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Give an account of the process known as ‘‘ conjugation ” in the 
case of Paramoecinm, and compare it with the process of fertilization 
as seen in Hydra. 

9. Define the term “ nervous system,” explaining what are its funda- 
mental constituents, Describe and compare the nervous systems of (q@) 
an Anthomedusan, ()) Aurelia, (¢) Lumbricus, (d@) the Crayfish, 


3 What is meant by the term “ gnathite ?” Describe the gnathites of 
the Cockroach, and compare them with those of the Crayfish. 


4, Describe carefully the structure and mode of action of the water- 
vascular system of Asteroidea. What modifications have taken place 


) 


in this system in the Ophiuroidea % 

5. Describe the skull and vertebral column of the Dogfish, comparing 
them with corresponding structures in the Frog. 

6. Describe the typical Reptilian skull as exemplified by Hatteria, 
and show the leading modifications which it has undergone in the living 
orders of Reptiles. 

7. Describe and compare the heart and arterial system of the Frog 


and those of the Rabbit. 





a 
ae 
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I'HIRD YEAR. 
ZOOLOGY. 
PRACTICAL EXAMINATION, 
2 mo 5, 


lHurspay, Apri. 121TH :—AFTERNOOoN., 2 6 
y | 


l. Dissect the Dogfish provided so 


as to display as complete! 
possible the kidney and the 


generative organs. 
Mark with flag labels, 

(a) the mesonephros. 

(0) the ducts leading from the metanephros to the ureter, 

(c) the sperm sac, 
2. Make a permanent preparation of specimen A and identify it ; 
Sketch your preparation, naming the parts. 


Identify the specimen B 


», and make a sketch showing the principal 
parts, 


t. Sketch and identify the specimen (. 


B.A. ORDINARY. 
LIOLOGY., 


WEDNESDAY, AprRiL 181TH :—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 


l. Give a short account of the anatomy ani physiology of a simple 
sponge. 
What are the principal factors in the 


mo lification which the higher 
Sponges have undergone 


as compared with the simple type you hare 
described ? 
+. Describe the anatomy of a Turbellarian. 


Indicate the factors which have lk d.to the complication of the genital 


How far can different Stayes in 
this evolution be found represented amongst the differe 
Turbellaria ? 


organs within the group Turbellaria. 


nt living orders of 


3. Describe carefully the principal types of Crustacean larvae 
ing in each case the groups in which they appear, 
evidence justifies us in regarding them as ] 


2] 


» indicat 
and how far the 
ossessing ancestral characters 


rE 



































— 
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4. Describe the anatomy of the coelom and its derivatives (kidneys 


and genital organs) in Nautilus and Sepia. Compare the structures you 
describe with the arrangements existing in other Mollusca, and show how 


far they are to be regarded as primitive. 


5. Describe the anatomy of a Sea-cucumber (Holothurid) and compare 


it with that of the common Sea-urchin, showing the probable relation 


between the two. 


6. Give an outline classification of the group Pisces, giving the 
diagnostic characters of each division you mention. 

To which divisions are the oldest Amphibia related ? 

Give reasons for your answer. 


7. Give an acccount of the various types of limb-bones met with 
amongst the Ungulata, and give any evidence from fossils with which 
you may be acquainted bearing on the evolution of the feet in this order. 


? 


8. What is meant by the term “ gastrulation’’ ‘ 
Give an account of the gastrulation of the Vertebrata, tracing it from 


Amphioxus up to the chick. 


B.A. ORDINARY. 
ZOOLOGY. 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATION. 


Wepnespay, APRIL 18TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9. 
1. Dissect the specimen A so as to expose as ‘much as possible of the 


blood system. Mark the most important parts with flag- labels. 


ct the specimen B so as to display as much as possible of the 


2, Disse 
Indicate by means of flag labels the nerve-ganglion, the 


Anatomy. 
ovary and the opening of the vas deferens, 


2 Mount microscopically the specimens found in the watch-glass CO. 


Identify and sketch your preparations. 


4. Refer to its proper Order the skeleton D, giving reasons for your 


answer. 
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2A. ORDINARY AND THIRD Y KAR APPLIED SCIENCE. 
GEOLOGY. 


WEbpNESDAY, Apri. 1ITR :-——-Mornina, 9 To 12 AND AFTERNOON, 2 To 5, 


Describe the various classes of deposits accumulating on the ocean 
{toms at the present time, and state their distribution in general terms 


+. State what you know concerning the origin of soil. Give illustra- 


tions drawn from the Dominion of Canada. 
Draw up a scheme. showing the classification of the Volcanic Rocks. 


4. Of what minerals are the following rocks composed :—G@ranite, 
Syeniie, Theralite? What are the volcanic equivalents of the two first ? 

Give a sketch of the views of Werner and Hutton respectively. Where 
l they live and what schools did they found ? 


6. Distribution and sub-division of the Upper Silurian System in 
Canada. Name and describe a few of its characteristic fossils. 


Draw out a scheme. showing the sub-division of the geological 
column into Periods and Systems. Show where the earliest hshes and the 


. 
ariy 


ariicst mammals appear. 
8. Draw a geological section, showing the age, succession and relation 
Of the strata from the Rocky Mountains to Lake Winnipeg. 

VV 


(a) The Laurentian system. Its distribution in Canada. [ts origin. 


What are the chief minerals of economic importance which it contains 9? 


(6) State what you know concerning the distribution and sub-divi- 


sions of the Jurassic in various parts of the world and of the inverte 
brate life of that system. 


l0 State the zoological or botanical relations and the geological range 
f lrigonia, Olenellus, Belemnites. Hozoon, Spirifer, Stigmaria, Ortho- 
ceras, lehthyosaurus, Nummilites. Pstlophyton. 


2 O’OLOCK P.M. 


11. Name the fossils exhibited, and state the geological formations to 


which they belong. 
12. Name and describe the rock specimens. 


N. B.—Students in Arts wil] answer 9 (By, but will not answer 9 (a). 
Students in Applied Science will substitute 9 (a) for 9 (8) 


EN 
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B.A. HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
(SECOND PAPER.) MICROSCOPICAL PETROGRAPHY., 
WeEDNESDAY, Marcu 28TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
1. Describe in detail the sections lettered A, Band C. 


9 Give the name and structure of rock in sections 1 to 8. 


B.A. HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
(THIRD PAPER) PETROGAPHY. 
Monpay, APRIL 2ND:—MoRNING, 9 To l. 
1. Define the term Petrography. 


2. To what group of rocks does that constituting Trembling Mountatn 
in the Province of Quebec belong? Describe in detail its microscopical 
characters and illustrate your descriptions by sketches. 


2. Name and describe the structure characteristic of the Plutonic rocks 
as a class and also that characteristic of the Voicanic rocks. 


4. Describe briefly the following: Syenite, Obsidian, Trachyte, Arkose, 
Diabase. 


5. Enumerate all the constituents commonly found in an Olivine Gabbro 
in the order in which they crystallize out. State the law which governs 
this order of succession. 


6. Describe the progressive changes which take place in clay slate as the 
contact of a mass of intrusive granite is approached. 


7. Describe the appearance under the microscope of a thin section of 
Baveno granite. 


8. What do you understand by the term Inclined Extinction ? Illustrate 
your auswer by sketches. 


9. Name the fifteen hand specimens. What structures are exhibited by 
Nos. 13, 14 and 15? 


10. Explain the various factors which determine the brilliancy of the 
colours shown by a thin section of a doubly refracting mineral when ex- 
amined between crossed nicols, 


11. Descrite the microscopical characters of Microcline and of Micro- 
perthite. 
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12, Describe the usual course of alteration in the case of the fuliowing 
minerals as seen under the microscope: Olivine, Angite, Pyrite, Biotite, 
I]}menite. 


13. Examine the five thin sections under the microscope. State ineach 
case what minerals are present, as well as the name and structure of the 


rock. 


—_— 


N.B.—Students in Arts will omit question 13. Students in Applied 
Science will substitute question 13 for questions 10, 11 and 12. 


B.A. HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY, 
(FOURTH PAPER) PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND ORE 
DEPOSITS. 

Monpay, APRIL ITH :—MOorRNING, 9 To 12.30. 
|. Explain the terms —Synelinal, Creep, Float, Isoclinal. Overlap. 


2. Define the terms Dip Fault and Strike Fault, and illustrate your 


definitions by sketches. 


3, State what you know concerning the influence of geological 


structure on water supply. 


4, Describe the structure represented by the mode] exhibited, and 
mention any well-known district in which this structure is seen on a 


large scale. 


5. Explain the mode of constructing a detailed horizontal section 


along any line of country from one point to another, 
6. Explain the structure of the district represented in the map (No. I), 


7. Describe in detail the attitude and relations of the strata along the 


o 


line of section (No, II). 


8. Define the terms—Gussan, lron Hat, Hanging Wall. Country 
Rock, Horse. 


9, Describe the geological relations and mode of occurrence of the 
gold deposits of Nova Scotia. 


lO, Give a brief description of the character and mode of occurrence 


of the argentiferous lead depo _ s of the Slocan district, 
sit 


1h, Outline briefly the geological history of a placer deposit contain- 
ing Stream Tin. 


ae 
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BA. HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
(FIFTH PAPER) ADVANCED GEOLOGY. 
Saturpay, Apri, 14ra :—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12. 
1. Trace out the evolution of the modern horse, and state what you 
know concerning its ancestors. 
2. State what you know concerning the following :—Lozomma, Doli- 
chosoma, Teleosaurus, Hadrosaurus, Coryphodon. 
3. Show how geological influences have affected the course of British 
History. 
4. Give a sketch of the life of Leopold Von Buch and of his services 
to geological science. 
5. Outline the arguments presented by Lyell in refutation of the view 
that the aqueous forces had acted with much greater intensity at former 


periods of the earth’s history than at present. 


What do you understand by the expression Cycles of Deposition ? 


6. 
What is the cause of this pheno- 


Give examples from North America. 
menon ? 

7. Describe the Maldiva Archipelago, and explain Darwin’s theory 
concerning its origin. 

8. State what you know of the lava fields of North Western Europe, 
and compare them with similar occurrences elsewhere. 


9. Give an account of the contributions made by Agassiz to glacial 


geology. 
10. Explain the influence of regelation on glacier motion. 
11. State what you know concerning the evidence afforded by the Cave 
Mammalia as to the climate of Hurope during the Pleistocene. 





3 A. HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
(SIXTH PAPER) CANADIAN GEOLOGY AND ADVANCED 
GEOLOGY. 

TurnsDAY, APRIL 17TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 

1. Describe briefly the following formations, giving geographical distri- 

bution and stratigraphical position :-—Banff, Utica, Potsdam, Horton, Van- 
couver. 

2- What evidences are there of pre-Tertiary volcanic activity in Hastern 


Canada ? 
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Describe the Upper Silurian as developed in Outario. 


4. Give the stratigraphical position and ] 
the following formations. and 
economic value— 


etrographical characters of 
state whether they yield any products of 


Laramie, Gre nville, Hamilton, Trenton, Upper Carhoni- 
ferous. 


o. Name the minerals of economic importance in the Huronian. Des- 
cribe their mode of occurrence. 


6. Refer the three collections of fossils exhibited to their proper forma- 
tions. Name the fossils. 


1. Describe Niagara Falls, and state what you know concerning their 


geological history. How has the attempt been made to employ them as 
a “ Geological Chronometer ”? 


8. State what you know concerning the origin of dolomite. 


9. State what you know concerning the origin and nature of goils. 
he ae TREE) 
lO. Describe briefly the chief physiographical divisions of the United 


States, and explain their origin. 





B.A. HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY, 
(SEVENTH PAPER) PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
THurspay, APRIL l9tH :—Mornine, 9 ro 12.30. 


|. Describe brietly Prevailing Westerlies, Monsoons, Doldrums, 
Chinook, Cyclonic Area. 


2. State what you know concerning the origin of Lake Basins. 


3. Describe the structure of a high grade delta and the conditions 
under which it is formed. 


~- 


4. Classify the Land Forms on Maps A and B. What do you 
know concerning their origin and age ? 


0, Describe the physical features shown on the model, 


6. Make notes descriptive of Monadnock, Drumlin, Mesa 
cedent River, Penerlain. Tllustrate by sketches. 


» Ante. 


7. Define climate. What factors should be considered 
tion with the climate of Montreal] ? 


in connec- 


8. What work of geographical importance waz done by Humbolt, 
Strabo, Hratosthenes, Varennius, Ritter. 


CEN 
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FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
ENGLISH. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 3RpD -—MorNING, 9 To 12 


A. 
l. Indicate and illustrate your method of treatment 
ject. 


of any given sube 
4. Show, briefly, the importance of punctuation, and 
sider to be guiding principles in the subject. 


give what you con- 
Oo, 


Write, briefly, upon the value of clearness. Indicate some of the most 
frequent violations of this principle. 


4, (4) What is a paragraph and what are the essentials of a good para- 
graph? (4) Write very briefly on style, 


». Mention the different sub-divisions of style, and state 
give to a Sentence the quality of “ Force. 


how you would 
6. 


Make brief notes on 
(a\ Periodic and loose sentences. 
(6) Synonyms. 


(c) Unity in the sentence. 
(dy Good Use. 
5. 
Write a short essay on any one of the following topics 
Canadians in the Transvaal. 


McGill as an Educational Centre. 
Canadian Winter Sports. 


The Island of Montreal. 





THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 


GEOLOGY. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11TH :—MorRNING, 9 TO 12 2 To 5. 


1. Describe the various classes of deposits accumulating on the ocean 
bottoms at the present time, and state their distri 


AND AFTERNOON, 


bution in general terms. 


FN 
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we 


2. State what you know concerning the origin of soil. Give illustra- 


ad 


tions drawn from the Dominion of Canada. 


3. Draw up a scheme, showing the classification of the Volcanic Rocks. 


4. Of what minerals are the following rocks composed :—G@ranite, 
Syenitv, Theralite? What are the voleunic equivalents of the two first ? 
of the views of Werner and Hutton’ respectively, 


5. Give a sketch 
and what schools did they found ? 


Where did they live 
and sub-division of the Upper Silurian System in 


§. Distribution 
and describe a few of its characteristic fossils. 


Canada. Name 
scheme, showing the sub-division of the geological 


7. Draw out a 
Show where the earliest fishes and 


column ipto Periods and Systems. 
the earliest mammals appear. 

8, Draw a geological section, showing the age, succession and relation 
of the strata from the Rocky Mountains to Lake Winnipeg. 
Its distribution in Canada. Its origir 


9. (a) The Laurentian system. 
importance which it contains? 


What are the chief minerals of economic 


(L)) State what you know concerning the distribution and sub-divi- 


sions of the Jurassic in various parts of the world and of the invertebrate 


life of that system. 

10. State the zooiogical or botanical relations and the geological range 
of :—Trigonia, Olenellus, Belemnites, Eozoon, Spirifer, Stigmaria, Ortho- 
ceras, Ichthyosaurus, Nummilites, Psilophyton, 

2 o'CLOCK P.M. 

11 Name the fossils exhibited, and state the geological furmations to 

which they belong. 


12. Name and describe the rock specimens. 


N. B.—Students in Arts will answer 9 (4), but will not answer 9 (a). 
Students in Applied Science will substitute 9 (a) for 9 (6). 





Hor 


PETROGAPHY, VOI 


B.So. EXAMINATION. GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
(THIRD PAPER) PETROGRAPHY. 
MonbDay, APRIL ZND:—MOoRNING. 9 To 1. 


l. Define the term Petrography. 


2. To what group of rocks does that constituting Trembling Mountain 
in the Province of (Juebec belong? Describe in detail] its microscopical 
characters and illustrate your descriptions by sketches. 


3. Name and describe the Structure characteristic of the Plutonic rocks 
asa class and also that characteristic of the Voleanie rocks. 


4. Deseribe briefly the following : Syenite, Obsidian, Trachyte, Arkose, 


Diabuase 


o. Enumerate all the constituents commonly found in an Olivine 


Gabbro in the order in which they crystallize out. State the law which 


governs this order of succession. 


6. Describe the progressive changes which take place in Clay slate a 


the contact of a mass of intrusive granite is approached. 


T. Describe the appearance under the microscope of a thin section of 


Baveno granite, 


8. What do you understand by the term Inclined Extinction? Tllustrate 


your answer by sketches. 


9. Name the fifteen hand Specimens. What structures are exhibited by 
Nos. 13, 14 and 15? 


10. Explain the various factors which determine the brilliancy of the 
colours shown by a thin section of a doubly refracting mineral when ex- 


amined between crossed nicols. 


ll. Deseribe the microscopical characters of Microcline and of Micro 


perthite. 


12. Describe the usual course of alteration in the case of the following 
minerals as seen under the microscope : Olivine, Angite, Pyrite. Biotite. 


[lmenite. 


13. Examine the five thin sections under the microscope. State in each 
case what minerals are present, as well a3 the name and Structure of the 
rock. 

N.B.—Students in Arts will omit question 13. Students in Applied 
Science will substitute question 13 fur questions 10, ll and 12, 


SN 
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BSc. EXAMINATION, 
GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


FOURTH PAPER) PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND ORE 
DEPOSITS. 


Monpay, ApRiL 9TH :—MoryiN@, 9 To 12.30. 
1, Explain the terms—Synelinal, Creep, Float, Isoclinal, Overlap, 


3 Define the terms Dip Fault and Strike Fuult, and illustrate your 
definitions by sketches. 


3. State what you know concerning the influence of geological 
structure on water supply. 


4. Describe the structure represented by the model exhibited, and 
mention any well-known district in which this structure is seen on & 


large scale. 
5. Explain the mode of constructing a detailed horizontal section 
along any line of country from one point to another. 


6. Explain the structure of the district represented in the map (No. ]), 


7. Describe in detail the attitude and relations of the strata along the 
line of section (No. ID). 


8 Define the terms—Gossan, Jron Hut, Hanging Wall, Country 
Rock, lorse. 


9. Describe the geological relations and mode of occurrence of the 
gold deposits of Nova Scotia 


10. Give a brief description of the character and mode of occurrenc® 
of the argentiferous lead deposits of the Slocan district. 


11. Outline briefly the geological history of a placer deposit containing 
Stream Tin. 


B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


(FIFTH PAPER) CANADIAN GEOLOGY AND ADVANCED 
GEOLOGY. 


Turspiy, Apri 17rH#:—Mornine 9 ro 12.30. 


1. Describe briefly the following formations, giving geographical distri- 
bution and stratigraphical position :—Banff, Utica, Potsdam, Horton, Van 
couver, 
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~. What evidences are there of pre-Tertiary volcanic activity in Eastern 


Canada 


3. Deser he 


the Upper Silurian as developed in Ontario. 


1. Give the stratigraphical position and petrographical characters of 
the following formations. and state whether they vield any products of 
©Conomic value- Laramie. Grenville. Hamilton. Tre nition. Upper Carboni- 
Ter: US 


>. Name the minerals of economic importance in the Huronian. De- 


Scribe their mode of occurrence 


%. heter the three collections of fossils exhibited to their proper forma- 
tions. Name the fussil 


is 


be scribe Niagara Falls, and State what you know concerning their 


reological history. How has the attempt been made to employ them as 
a ‘* Geological Chronometer ?”’ 


tate what you know concerning the origin of dolomite. 


State what you know concerning the origin and nature of soils. 
10, Describe briefly the chief physiographical divisions of the United 


States, and explain their origin. 


[HIRD YEAR HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 
(CHEMISTRY AND MINING COURSES). 


MINERALOGY. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 19TH :—MorniNnG. 9 To 12. 


l. Discuss the classification of mineral species and give a classification 
based upon chemical composition. 


2. How are the positions of crystal faces determined mathematically ? 


3. Give the characteristics of the Monoclinic System of Crystallogra- 
phy, explaining carefully the notation of the faces. 


t. Name and briefly characterize the principal imitative shapes found 
among minerals. 


. Explain the distinction between uniaxial and biaxial crystals. 


6: What are pseudomorphs, and in what ways are they produced ? 









— 
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7. Name some of the principal Sulphantimonites, and describe on of 
them. 


8. State what you know with regard to the chemical composition and 
crystalline form of the following species : Marcasite, Molybdenite, Prous- 
tite, Manganite, Rutile, Pyroxene. 

9, Explain the relationship of Metasilicates, Orthosilicates and Poly- 
silicates. 

10. Describe two of the crystal models shown, giving symbols for the 


faces. Name also and describe any five of the mineral specimens. 


B.Sc. HONOURS IN NATULAL SCIENCE, CHEMISTRY AND 
MINING COURSES. 


FIRST PAPER—MINERALOGY. 
Wepnespay, December 20TH :—Mornine, 9 TO 12. 
1. Give any striking illustrations of the intimate relationship between 
chemical composition and physical properties in minerals. 
2. A mineral was found on analysis to have the following percentage 


composition :—Silica 36.16, Alumina 20.12, Ferric Oxide 0.30, Ferrous 

Oxide 10.44, Manganous Oxide 32.18, Magnesia 0.22, Lime 0.58. Calculate 

its quantivalent ratioand formula. ‘To what species does the mineral be 
» 

long ¢ 

2 Give the characters of the Tetragonal System of Crystallography 
including symbols or indices of planes. 

4, Explain avy five of the following terms :—Dimorphism, Pseudomor- 
phism, Oscillatory Combination, Axial ligure, Percussion Figure, Poly- 
silicate. 

5. State what you know with regard to the crystallization of the fol- 
lowing species :—Leucite, Zircon, Topaz, Pyroxene, Apatite. 

6. Explain twinning as it oceurs (a) in Staurolite, (6) in Titanite, (¢) in 
Orthoclase. 

7. How would you distinguish Arsenopyrite from Pyrite, Chalcocite 
from Tetrahedrite, Cuprite from Zincite, Menaccanite from Franklinite ? 

8. Give the general characters (a) of the Feldspars and (b) of the Scapo- 


lites. 
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9. Give brief descriptions of each of the following. species :—Bornite, 
Pyrolusite, Stilbite, Pyromorphite, Malachite. 


10. Give an account of the mode of occurrence in nature of the Native 
Metals :—-Gold, Platinum, Silver, Copper. 


Specimens :—A FTERNOON, 2 To 4. 


Name the minerals exhibited, and give their characters as seen in the 
specimens. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 


MINING COURSE AND PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY COURSE 
DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2Zlst :—MorwineG, 9 ro ll. 


l. How are the oxidising and reducing flames produced by means 
of the ordinary mouth-blowpipe? Describe these flames and tell 
upon what facts their pe¢uliarities depend. 


2. What is meant by the term * roasting,” as applied in blowpipe 
analysis?’ Describe minutely how the operation is best performed, 


and pointout the chemical changes involved. 


3. Mention the principal] reactions employed in determinative min- 
eralogy of any six of the following elements ; antimony, boron, cop- 


per, fluorine, manganese, phosphorus, sulphur, titanium. 


4. Describe the operation of ‘‘ heating in.the Open tube,” and men- 
tion the more important reactions obtained in this way, and what 
tney indicate. 

5. Describe carefully how the specific gravity of a mineral is de- 
termined. 

6. Make notes upon any three of the. following terms, as employed 
in. determinative mineralogy: cleavage, hardness, lustre, streak, fu- 
sibility. 

7. Give the most important determinative characters of the follow- 
ing minerals: analcite, brucite, franklinite, halite, niccolite, pyrrho- 
tite, zircon. 

Pructical determination of minerals in the Mineralogical Labor- 


atory. 
y 99 


FIN 
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THIRD YEAR (CHEMISTRY COURSE). 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Monpay, Aprit 16TH :—Morwnine, 9 To 12, 


1. Describe briefly the Iodine method for the valuation of Man- 
ganese Ores. What weight of Potassium lTodide would be just 
sufficient to absorb the Chlorine evolved when 0.50 grm. of Pyro- 
lusite (containing 85 percent. MnO.) is dissolved in Hydrochloric 
Acid ? 


2. Classify the methods employed -for the estimation of Carbon in 
Iron and Steel. Describe the colorometric method, calling attention 
to possible sources of error. 


3. Describe the estimation of Manganese in Steel by the Ford- 
Williams method. How would you modify the method in the case 
of Pig Iron? 


4. How would you determine the Silica and Lime in a blast 
furnace Slag ? 


5. How may Lead be estimated (a) gravimetrically, or (0) volu- 
metrically ? 


6. How many c.c. of a solution of Potassium Permanganate 
containing 5 grams to a litre of Water would be required to oxydise 
the Oxalic Acid in 0.50 grm. of Calcium Oxalate ? 


7. One gram of Limestone was dissolved in 25 ¢.c. of normal 
Hydrochloric Acid, and 6.2 ¢.c, of normal Alkali solution were 
required to neutralise the remaining free acid. What was the per- 
centage of Lime in the Limestone? 


8. Describe the Cyanide method for the estimation of Coprer, 
pointing out any sources of error. 


9, How would you determine the amount of Hydrogen Sulphide 
in a Spring Water containing that gas? 


10. What do you understand by the Bas‘e Acetate process for the 
separation of Iron from Manganese, etc.? Describe it briefly. 
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B.Sc. (CHEMISTRY COURSE). 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


He 


Tuurspay, Aprit 5TH:—Mornine, 9 To 12 


1. Discuss the interpretation of the results obtained in the sanitary an 
alysis of Water. 


2. Describe Pearce’s method for the determination of Arsenic. 

In the estimation of Arsenic in an ore by this method, one gram of the 
ore was employed. 1 c.c. of the Ammonium Sulphocyanate solution corre- 
sponded to 0.008 grm. of Silver, and for the titration of the Silver Arsenate 
45 c.c. were required. What was the percentage of Arsenic in the ore ? 


3. Describe the volumetric estimation of Phosphorus in Steel, carefully 
explaining the theory of the method. 


4. Explain the use of the electric current in the oxydation of Chrome 
[ron Ore. 


5. Describe the estimation of Copper by the Iodide process, explaining 
the reactions that take place by means of equations. 


6, How would you determine the proportions of graphitic and combined 
Carbon in Pig Iron ? 
7. How may Lead be estimated electrolytically ? Point out any defects 


in the method. 


8. 0.213 gram of an organic compound containing Carbon, Hydrogen 
and Oxygen yielded on combustion 0.566 grm. of COs and 0,265 grm. of 
Hs5O0. Calculate the empirical formula of the compound, 


9. Describe the preparation of pure Aniline from commercial Benzene, 
and of pure Benzene from the Aniline. 


10. What is Sulphanilic Acid ? How is it prepared and what are its 
properties 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR APPLIED SCIENCE. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 7TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


1. Explain fully what is meant by empirical, constitutional and graplic 
ormule. Give examples. The percentage composition of a. monobasic 
atty acid is C = 39.95, H = 6.69, O = 53,36. and 0.2969 of the silver 
salt gave on ignition 0.162g of silver. Whatis the molecular formula of 
the acid ? 


~ 
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2. Describe a method for the quantitative estimation of chlorine in an 
organic substance. 


3. How may pure ethane be prepared? Discuss briefly the general 
properties of the paraffins. 


4. What are the alkylhalides? Describe the preparation of any, member 
of this group and indicate by examples their use in organic synthesis. 


5. Write a short account of the copmercial preparation of methyl alcohol 
and tell how its constitutional structure has been established. 


> 


6, State how you would prepar2 the following substances from ethyl 
alcohol : (ay lodoform, (b) Acetaldehyde, (c) Normal propyl alcohol, (d) 
Isopropyl alcohol. 


7. Define clearly the terms saponification, hydrolysis, condensation, 
polymerisation. Illustrate your answers by examples. 


8. What are sulphonic acids? How are the fatty sulphonic acids ob- 
tained? What changes do these undergo on treatment with (a) Nascent 
hydrogen (b) Caustic potash ? 


B.Sc. EXAMINATION (CHEMISTRY COURSE) 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Monpay, APRIL 16TH: —MoRNING, 9 To 12. 


1. Give the preparation and properties of (a) Hydriodic Acid, (4) Disul- 
phurie Acid, (¢c) Orthoboric Acid. 


2. Discuss the constitution:of the compounds of Nitrogen with Oxygen 
and Hydrogen. 


3. Explain the constitution of acid and basic salts, giving examples. 


4, Illustrate by means of equations the chemical changes that take place 
in the manufacture of Phosphorus from Calcium Phosphate. 


5. Describe the preparation and properties of Hydrogen Dioxide, giving 
illustrations of its action (a) asan oxydising, and () asa reducing agent. 


6. Explain the constitution and relationship of the different Phosphorus 
Acids. Point out also any analogies existing between these and the mem- 
bers of other series of acids. 


7. Describe the preparation and properties of Potassium Ferrocyanide. 
How is this salt converted into the corresponding’ Ferricyanide? “What 
are the properties of the latter ? hte 


ae 
ieee 
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8. What volume of Carbon Dioxide at 152° ©. and 750 mm. ‘can be ob- 
tained from a cubic decimetre of marble (sp. gr, 2.70) 


9. What do.you understand by Aluminates, Chloraluminates and Fluo- 


aluminates ? 
10. Give the formule and preparation of the different Oxides of Lead 


ll. How would you prepare (a) the Chlorides and (») the Nitrates of 
Mercury ? 


ECOND YEAR 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


MonbDay, APRIL 2ND :-- AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. What are the principal methods of examining substances in the dry 
way? Mention the more important reactions obtained by any one of 


these methods, and point out their significance. 


2. An alloy is submitted for examination: how is it brought into solu- 


? 


tion in order to submit it to the ordinary course of analysis ‘ 


—v. 
arsenic groups by means of sulphuretted hydrogen, mentioning the prin- 
cipal difficulties that are liable to be met with in effecting a complete 
separation, and the precautions to be observed in overcoming these 


difficulties. 


3. Describe carefully the precipitation of metals of the copper and 


4. Describe carefully the separation of the sulphides of arsenic, anti- 
mony and tin from those of the metals of the copper group when all have 
been precipitated together, giving reasons for each step. 

5. Point out very carefully the reasous why the short method fur the 


separation of iron, manganese, zinc and aluminium cannot be adopted 
when chromium and phosphoric acid are present in the solution. 


6. How may the presence or absence of chromium and phosphoric acid 
be determined with certainty in the filtrate from the precipitate produced 
by sulpburetted hydrogen in the ordinary course of analysis ? 

7”. A mixture of barium, strontium and’calcium carbonates is obtained 
by precipitation with ammonium carbonate; describe carefully the separ- 
ation of the metals. 

8, Into what groups are the ordinary inorganic acids divided for pur- 

D5 | . 5 
poses of analysis ; upon what reaction is the division based; and what 


are the members of each group? 








—— 
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9. What are the most important reactions of the following acids: Sul- 
vhuric, chromic, hydrofluoric, hydrochloric, hydriodic, nitric 


10. A mixture of the sodium salts of the following acids is submitted fo 
analysis for acids : carbonic, hydrochloric, phosphoric, nitric. Describ 
carefully the course of its analysis and what results will be obtained 
during the work. 


11. What do you consider to be the commonest causes of errors in 
qualitative analysis, and how may they be avoided ? 


THIRD YEAR 
MINING COURSE. 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
SATURDAY, 7TH APRIL :—MOoRNING, 9 To 12. 


1. Describe carefully the separation of a precipitate from the liquid from 
which it has separated, pointing out the precautions necessary to make the 
separation as complete as possible. 


2. What precautions are necessary in the ignition and weighing of preci- 
pitates, as carried out in ordinary gravimetric analysis ? 


3. What do you consider to be the commonest causes of error in grayi- 
metric analysis, and how may they be avoided ? 


4. How may the percentage ofiron in ferrous ammonium sulphate be de- 
termined ? 


5. Describe the quantitative separation of the more important constitu- 
ents of a dolomite. 


6. Describe the determination of the ammonium ina sample of sal-ammo- 
niac or of the antimony in a sample of tartar emetic- 


7. State accurateiy what is meant by a normal solution, and describe the 
preparation of normal sodium carbonate. 


8. Given a solution of + normal sodium carbonate, how may a semi-nor- 
mal solution of sulphuric acid be prepared ? 
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3.50. EXAMINATION (MINING COURSB). 
ASSAYING. 
SaturRDAY, Apri 14tH:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


1. In the examination of asample of Chrome Iron Ore by the 
Sodium Peroxide method, 0.25 grm. of the ore was used and the 
solution made up to 50 c.c. 58.5 ¢.c. of this solution were required 
to oxydise the Ferrous Iron in 0.20 grm. of Ferrous Ammonium 
Sulphate. What percentage of Chromium Sesquioxide would the 
ore yield ? 


2. Compare the Permanganate anil Dichromate methols for the 
volumetric estimation of Iron in ores, pointing out the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each. 


3. How would youestimate the Ferrous Iron in an Iron Ore ? 
If the ore were insoluble in Hydrochloric Acid, how would you 
modify the process ? 


4. Describe the volumetric estimation of Zine with Potassium 
Ferrocyanide, explaining the theoretical points involved in the pro- 
cess. 


5. How would you estimate the amount of Copper in an ore by the 
Iodide process? [Explain the chemical changes by means of equa- 
tions. 


6. Describe either the estimation of Phosphorus in Steel or the 
estimation of Manganese in a Bog [ron Ore. 


7. Give method, amounts of ore aad amounts of fluxes you would 
use in assaying the following for Silver :-— 
(a) Fe Sy + Cus. (6) Limestone. 
(c) Pb S oe Fe S3 os Zn S. (d) SiO —_ Sb5S¢ a Aszqi a° 


8. Compare methods in which Nitre and Iron are used respectively. 
W hat ores are adapted to each ? 


9. Give a concise description of the Lead fire-assay, and causes of 
error in the assaye What amounts of ore.and fluxes would you use 
to assay (a) PbS 4+ FeSy. (6) PbCO; + CaCOs. (ec) PbO. 


10. A sample of ore weighing 2,3; kilos. was received for assay. 
The whole was put through a 100-mesh sieve and gave in pellets 
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0.0506 grm. of gold. The ore weighed 2,57; kilos.~ after passing 


through the 100-mesh sieve. 
0.0635 orm. Silver. 
1 q yavea ch > 
ro A. T. gave 4 9.9912 * Gold. 


What was assay of ore in ounces per ton of both Gold and Silver? 


B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 
Monpay, APRIL 2ND:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5 


1. By what means can the osmotic pressure of an aqueous solution be 
measured? What is the cause of osmotic pressure ? 


2. Describe two methods by which the osmotic pressures of solutions 


can be indirectly compared with each other, and the molecular weights 
of the dissolved substances determined. 


3. What class of substances give an abnormal value for the osmotic 
pressure, and in what way is this connected with electrolytic phenomena ? 

4. What reasons have we for concluding that the passage of ‘electricity 
through a solution is attended with the transport of material particles in 
opposite directions ? 

5. What are the various substances obtainable from common salt by 
its electrolytic decomposition? How can some of them be quantitatively 
estimated and the efficiency of the process determined ? 

6. Describe a process for the electrolytic separation of antimony from 

7. Describe the preparation of calcium carbide and of carborundum. 


What are their properties and their technical application ? 


8.. What is the electro-chemical theory of the action which takes place 
in charging and discharging an accumulator ? 


9. Describe in detail the preparation of any standard cell. 


2 —_—~ 


FIRST YEAR, 





MATHEMATICS L. 
TuESDAY, DeceMBxR 197TH :—MoRrnInG, 9 To I. 


1. Divide a straight line into two parts, so that (a) the sum, (0) the dif: 
ference of the squares on the two parts may be equal to a given area. 
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2. Three times the sum of the squares on the sides of a triangle equals 


four times the sum of the squares on the médians. 


3. If from a point without a circle a secant and a tangent be drawn, the 
rectangle contained by the secant and its external segment shall be equal 
to the square on the tangent. 

Hence show that if two circles intersect, their common chord produced 


bisects their common tangent, 


4. Two circles touch a given straight line at two given points and also 


touch one another; find the locus of their point of contact. 


5. Find the radii of the inscribed and escribed circles of a triangle in 
terms of the sides. 
Prove that the square root of their product is equal to the area of the 


triangle. 

6. Prove by two independent methods that the bisector of the vertical 
angle of a triangle cuts the base, so that the segments have the same ratio 
to each other that the sides have. 

7. Every plane passing through a perpendicular to a [plane is also per- 
pendicular to that plane, 

8. Find the common perpendicular to two straight lines not in the same 
plane. 


9. In how many ways may a solid angle be formed (a) with equilateral 


triangles, (4) with squares ? 


10. Find the volume : 
(a) Of an oblique triangular prism. 


(b) Of a right circular cone. 
Where must a plane parallel to the base of the latter be taken so as to 


divide it into two equal parts ? 


11. In a parabola : 
(a) Tangents at the extremities of a focal chord intersect at right 
angles in the directrix. 
(b) The rectangle contained by the ordinates at the extremities of a 
focal chord equals the square on half the latus rectum. 


(c) The subnormal is constant. 


(a) The sum or the difference of the distanves of any point on the 
curve to the fecus and to a chord cutting the axis at right angles is con- 


stant. 
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12, What is meant by the eccentricity of, an ellipse ?. Show by a figure 
whether it is greater or less than 1. 


13, Find the locus of the centres.of cireles which touch a given circle and 
a given straight line. 


FIRST YEAR, 
MATHEMATICS, II. 


i Monpay, Aprit 2nD :—Mornine, 9 To 12.30. 
. l, Fastor (1) 2® — 18 ayz — 8y3 — 2723 
1 (2) a + 62? — 18x — 42 
\ (3) (a — 6)? + (6 — cc)? + (e — a)’. 
2, Solve 

(1) w* + 1 = 9y 
/ | xv? + « = 6y 

NURS ARE SO as ae sea 

z+ 1 x+2 x iS 


(3) Ve — Vi—2@ = V4—32 


3. Find the square root of 15 + 5yz". 


; : 1 
4, Find a mean}proportional between 2? — — and y?.— why 
y* x 
v ; 2 
2 —_.~ . rs — ZZ 
rs x? — 4 &/y-2 ¥ 
Show thaé ugh ANE oo : 
Va? +4¢+ 44-3 gt m9 


6. If a and £ are the roots of 
pxr-+getr= 0 show that 


iol US SAE 
a p T 


. Find the sum of 8 terms of the following series 
(1) (a+ b)? + (a2 +B2) + (@—B)2 4 ceceel ee, 
IS ag Se Se Me aga ea lee abet 
(3) 3 + Tk & 1 + cece cece 





ee Ett eres ob ot of ot i ce be ae 
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8. If the sum of a Geometrical Progression to infinity is times 
: an l 
the first term, show that the common ratio is 1 — =i 


te 


3: ‘Find 2 from. (1) “P,. = 12. x. "Ph, 
(2) OL IF ier A 


10. Out of 8 consonants and 5 vowels how many words can be 
made, each containing 4 consonants and 3 vowels ? 


11. Deduce a formula for finding the greatest term in (x + a)”. 
Which is it and what is its value when x = 5, a = 3 and n = 16? 


12. Find by means of the Binomial Theorem the value of V130 to 
4 places of decimals. 


13. Show that the r + 1” term of 


(1 — 2) “fy TE+i9 bee (3+ 7) sa 








FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, ITI. 
Tuespay, Apri 10TH :—Mornine, 9 To 1. 
1. Show that (1) tan 26 — sin 26 = sin 46 sec 26 
(2) sec 72° — sec 36° = 2 
(3) cot 6 — tan 6 = 2 cot 24 
(4) sin 24 = 2 sin 6 cos @ 
(5) sin3 = 3sin6—4 sin %6 
(6) sin5 = 5sin 6 — 20 sin 34416 sin 54 
2. Solve (1) tan 6 + sec@ = 2 
(2) sin 26 — cos 20 = cos 6 — sin 4 


-1 el “1 wate 
3, Show that sin ? + sin = saa g (tan 1 + tan ~ 1) 
5 5 4 3 


4. Show that in any plane triangle 


(1). a? = 6? +.c?.— 2 be cos A 
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(2) (6 —c) cos e = a sin ae 


(3) sin 2A +sin 2B — sin 2C—4 sin Ccos A cos B 

5, In any right-angled spherical triangle show that 
(1) cos ¢ = cos @ cus b 
(2) cos 2A 4+sin 2A sin 2b=sin 2B 
(3) The hypotenuse is greater than 90° whe .he sides 

are of differen t species. 
. In any spherical triangle show that 
(1) cos a= cos 6 cas c+ sin bsine cos A 
(2)S— A < 90° 
ry 2 


(3) Area = (spherical excess). x err 


7. In the plane triangle in which 
a = 562, 6 = 320, c = 800 
show that A= 33° 35’, B =18° 21’, C= 128° 4/ 


8. In the spherical triangle in which 

A = 95° 38’ 4”, B = 65° 33’ 10’, a = 99° 40% 48” 
Show that 

b= 64° 237 15”, ¢ = 100° 49” 30’,C = 97° 267 29” 


FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, IV. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 14TH :—MoRNING, 9 To 12. 
1. Find the resultant of velocities 7 and 15 at an angle of 120°, 


2. From a gun weighing & lbs. is fired a one-ounce bullet with a velocity 
of 1000 feet per second. What.is the velocity of the gun’s recoil? 


3. Show that the kinetic energies of the gun and bullet of question 2 are 
7.63 and 976,57 foot-pounds, respectively. 


4. A body is thrown directly upwards with avelocity V; how long before 
it will return to the starting point, and how far will it have travelled ? 


ws) 
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5. A string is tied to a body of mass 8 lbs, lying on a rough horizontal 
table (coefficient of friction 4) ; the string passes over @ smooth pulley at 
the edge of the table and supports a mass of 12 lbs. hanging vertically. 
Show that the velocity at the end of one second will be 2 g, nd that the 


tension of the string is equal to a force of 6 pounds. 


6. Two strings, one of which is horizontal and the other inclined to the 
vertical at an angle of 30°, support a weight of 10 lbs. Find the tension of 


each string. 


7. A body of given weight Wis supported on a plane of inclination 9 by 
a force acting up the plane. Show that the force is W sin 0, and the 


reaction of the plane W cos @. 


8. Find the force which, acting up an inclined plane, will keep a weight 
of 10 Ibs. in equilibrium ; it being given that the force, the pressure on the 


plane, and the weight are in arithmetical progression. 


9. A cylindrical jar is immersed mouth downward in water. How far 
below the surface is the top of the water in the jar when the jar is three 
quarters full of water ? 


10. If the specific gravity of ice is "925 and that of sea-water 1:025, what 


action of the volume of an iceberg is above the water ? 


11. Ten litres of a liquid of specific gravity 4 is mixed with 6 litres of a 
liquid of specific gravity 11; what is the specific gravity of the mixture, 
assuming that there is no change of volume ? 

If the specific gravity of the mixture is 1'1, what is the change of volume ? 


12. Each foot-length of the barrel of a suction pump will hold a gallon of 
water. Find the tension of the piston-rod when the water has risen five 


feet above the well. 





SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, I. 
Wepyespay, December 201TH :—Morvyine, 9 To 12.30. 


1. The angular points of a triangle are (4, — 2), (—2, 4), (6, 2) :— 
(1) Find the co-ordinates of the orthocentre. 
(2) Find those of the centre of the circumscribed circle. 


(3) Show that the length of the line joining these points is //i0. 


9. Given the circles 
og? + y? + ba — 3y +4 = Qanda?ty — 4a — by — 3 = 0, find :— 
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(1) The equation of the common chord. 
(2) The ratio of the areas. 
(3) The length of the tangent from the origin to the first circle. 


(4) The equation of the circle passing through the origin and 
the points common to the given circles. 


3. For what two points on the parabola y’ = 4 p x is the normal 
equal to the Jatus rectum ? 


4. The rectangle contained by the ordinates at the extremities of a 
focal chord of a parabola is constant. 


5. Give the definition of an ellipse, and from it deduce the equation ° 
of the curve. 


6. Find the equation of a tangent to the ellipse 2? + 6y? = 6, which 


9 


is parallel to the line 2a — y = 3. 


7. The perpendicular distance of: ocus of a hyperbola from an 
asymptote is equal to half the conjugate diameter. 


8. The locus of the foot of the perpendicular from the centre of 
the equilateral hyperbola «?—y? = a’ on the tangent is the curve 


(22 + y’?)? = a? (2? — y’). 


. 2 a’ 2 ‘ 
9. Turn the axes of the curve (2+ y?)? = a? (a — y*) through — 
45°, then change to polar-co-ordinates, getting r? = a? sin 24, and 


hence sketch the curve. 


10. Find a new origin so that the curve 4a’ + 15 ay —4 y’? + 8x + 
15y = 0, when referred to parallel axes, shall contain no terms of the 


first degree. 





SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, II. 


Tuespay, ApriL 10tTH:—MorninG, 9 To 12.30. 


1. Show that: 
1 ¢@ 2adzx 


ax = a 
. + tan “) re Wire ie 01 
C ony ” » 
ar (5 + 2 a (a2 + x")? 


T dx 
(2) a [x 4 log eos (= _ hls “ptanm” 
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(3) d cos (=) — Adz 
1 + 2’ 1 +2? 


2. Show that: 


- Als 
(1) | (4 2 +1) dx = 10.333, (4) ha sin 6d 6 =,293 


1 


b 


2 dx tia | 
(2) | I NG Ai .109, (5) | sin? @d6= .143, 
1 = 0 
‘ dx Bir gt 
(3) | Vaaia l = .326, (6) ‘ sin? 6d@= .077. 
1 xv” 4 0 


3. Also that: 


(1) [= cos 2 dx = (x*—2) sin x + 2 x cos 2, 
s 








9 (2 +1) da 3 x—2 l = 
eee, ) MR Soe | LCE meee Ut, aa oe a 
(4) x°—2 x? 4 x—2 5 8 Vx? + 1 +) Sab 


4, Find the equations of the tangent and normal at the point (2, 2 
on the curve x? 4 y* = a, 


5. Find the three asymptotes of the curve xy2—ay? = x 
What kind of a double point is the origin ? 


6. The height of the greatest cone which can be cut out of a given 
sphere is % of the diameter of the sphere. 


7. Sketch the curve y? (a? + x2”) = a* and show that: 


a 
(1) At the points of inflexion x =+ —: 


~ V2 
(2) 2? 4+ y? =a’ is a circle of curvature. 
(3) The area between curve and « = + ais 4 q* log (1 t+ V7). 
(4) The volume formed by revolving the whole area about the 
asymptote is x? a’, 


(5) The moment of inertia of the whole area with regard to the 
4 
asymptote = = m a*, where m is the mass per unit area, 
o 


8, The moment of inertia of a circular annulus about a normal axis 


through the centre is m eo. where # and r are the greatest and 


least radii, respectively, and m is the mass of the annulus, 
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SECOND YEAR. 


MATHEMATICS, III. 
SaTuRDAY, ApRriL 14TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12.30 


1. Define the hodograph of a moving particle. Prove that the velocity iy 
the hodograph is equal to the acceleration of the moving particle. 
When the hodograph is a straight line described with uniform speed, 


what do you infer as to the force acting. on the particle ? 


2. A rifle bullet loses .).th of its velocity in passing through a plank ; 


and how many such uniform planks it would pass through before coming to 


rest, assuming the resistance of the planks to be uniform. 


3. A steam hammer of mass 2 tons falls through 5 feet, being also pressed 
down by a steam pressure equal to the weight of 3 tons. What velocity 
will it acquire and how many foot-pounds of work will it do before coming 


to rest ? 


4. Obtain the equation of the path of a projectile. 
How do you find the angle of elevation when the velocity of projection 
and horizontal range are: given? 


Show that the problem admits of two solutions. 

5, Find the time of one revolution of a conical pendulum, Show that it 
is approximately equal to “ 5h. 

What simple pendulum will oscillate in the same time? 


6. A 60 ton locomotive is running at 15 miles per hour on a level track 
round a curve of 3300 feet radius. Find the lateral pressure on tke rails- 
How much should the outer rail be elevated in order that there may be 

no lateral pressure ? 


7. Show graphically that the sum of the moments of any two forces about 
a pointin their plane is equal to the moment of the resultant about the same 
point. 


8. At the vertices of a triangle are applied three parallel forces propor- 
tional to the opposite sides, Show that the centre of parallel forces is at 
the centre of the inscribed circle. 


9. Asquare lamina whose weight is 10 lbs. has attached to its angular 


points particles whose weights taken in order are 3, 6, 5 and 1 Ibs. res. 
pectively. 
Find the centre of gravity of the system if the side of. the lamina is 25 


inches. 


Z 
5 ot 
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10. In the accompanying figure find by two independent methods 
(1) The stress in the tie AY. 
(2 The Reaction at O. 
(3) The counter weight at YX, 

Also find the nature and amount of the stress in YZ. 


THIRD YAER. 
MATHEMATICS, I. 


) DP 


WEDNESDAY. DECEMBER 20TH:—MorNING, To 12.30. 
> 


1. The squares of a pair of conjugate semi-diameters of an ellipse 
are a? — e? a* and b2 4+ e* x?. 
2. Find the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of a tetrahedron 
whose angular points are (@15 Yi 21) (Ha5 Yor 22), ete. 
3. Given the conic 8 «7 —5 xy—4 y? + 1 = 9, find:— 
(1) The angle which the principal diameters make with the co- 
ordinate axes. 


(2) The equation referred to these diameters. 


4. Reduce the parabola 7? —4 ay + 4y?—22e—y+5=0 





2 Se : ] . — ‘ 4 = | our 
toy? =—. (4-1/5), and sketch the curve. 


V5 


5. By the substitution tan # = z show that 


a (i . 
q = —F cot? 6 —2 cot 6+ tan ©. 
gin*@ cos? 4 
+ a > dx far 
6, Show that SFC | sin> @ d @, and hence 


0 Vv a2 — 2x°- oe 0 
write dowa the value of the integral. 


] 

a . nn | 70 " 1 —_— 7 J 1 
7. Show that ———— |’. = ‘“—, and 2 2 
a — ] , e 


it 


8. Prove that e seca —ltatar>+sart.... 


9, The moment of inertia of a right circular cone of adius 7 about 
° 
o 


) 
v2 
° 





its geometrical axis is m 7p— 
23 
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10. Given the curve y? (a — a) = x, or r=a sin? @andy =a 
sin? @ tan 6, find ;— 
ca 
(1) The tangent at the vertex. 
(2) The asymptote. 
Also, show that : 
9 
ry Sid : 2 -- 2 
(3) Lhe area between the curve and asymptote — Sule te 
; ; ry! e 7 2 3 
. (4) The volume of this about the asymptote = ee rs 
cy 
e i tog a 33 
il, The maximum value of —~ 1S 
\ & é 
9 , ; d? Y 4 2 () 
12. Ify= acosn x +t 6b sin n z, then re Wi eet 
/ ( oh jb 


THIRD YEAR. 


MATHEMATICS IL. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 14TH :—MOoORNING, 9 To 12. 


Ss 


A body is held in equilibrium on a rough inclined plane by a force 
acting up the slope. Find the limits of this force. 


2. A train moving at the rate of 40 miles per hour on a level track is 
brought to rest by friction in half a minute. Show that the coefficient 
of friction is ;/J 


Ls 0° 


3. What is meant by the efficiency of a machine? Find the efficiency 
of a screw in terms of the pitch angle and the friction angle. 


4, A traction engine weighing 5 tons can haul 15 tons on a level, the 
coefficient of friction being 0.02. Show that it can haul only 8} tons up 
( a one per cent grade. 


5. A train of 100 tons is running at 30 miles per hour up a two per 
cent. grade. Find the horse power required, the resistance on the level 
(axle-friction, etc.) being 10 pounds per ton, 


6. A body has two component rotations of 7 and 15 radians per second 
avout axes containing an angle of 120°. Show that the resultant 
rotation is 13 radians per second. 
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‘. A sphere oscillates about a horizontal tangent. Show that the 


length of the simple equivalent pendulum is 7. of the diameter. 


) ye . : a ; ; 

8. Find the kinetic energy of a body rotating about an axis with 
angular velocity w, the moment of inertia of te body with regard to 
the axis being I. 


9. A sphere rolls down from the top of another sphere. Show that 
the contact between the spheres will cease when the line joining the 
centres makes an angle cos -' 19 with the vertical. 


10. A body strikes a smooth plane at an angle 4 with the normal, and 


- Q : : : ‘ 6 
rebounds. Show that the angle of reflection is tan ~1 Gee ) 
> , 


FIRST AND SECOND YEAR APPLIED SCIENCE. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. HEAT, SOUND AND LIGHT. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5TH —MorNING, 9 To 12. 
1, Upon what does the velocity of sound in air depend ? Shew that 
itis not affected by a fall in the barometer. If the velocity at freezing 
point is 1086 feet per second, findits value for 35° (©, 


2. Explain in detail how you would find the vibration-number of a 
tuning-fork by means of a Sonometer. 


3. Give a brief general account of the production of (a) vowels, (/' 
3. Give a brief general account of the production of wel i 
consonants in human speech. 


4. Quote the formula connecting the distances ofan object and its image 
from the lens forming it. Where must a convex lens of focal length 2 
inches be placed so as to form (1) a real image at 10 inches from the lens, 
(2) a virtual image at 10 inches from the lens? Draw a diagram for 
the latter case, tracing a pencil of rays from a point not on the axis to 
an eye behind the lens, and find the magnification of the object. 


5. Describe carefully the adjustments of a spectrometer. How would 
you use it to determine the index of refraction of a given prism for the 
line D? Give the formula. 


6. Explain Refraction (1) on the Corpuscular Theory, (2) on the Un- 
dulatory Theory. Whatis the importance of this point in a comparison 
of the theories 


7. How does Plane-polarized Light differ from Common Light? Ex 
plain the action of a Nicol’s Prism, Describe the Saccharimeter, stating 
clearly the property of sugar on which it depends. 
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8. Briefly describe (1) a thermopile, (2) a platinum resistance ther- 
mometer. 


9. State Charles’ Law for the expansion of a gas with temperature. 
Describe the air thermometer at constant volume, and the method of 
using it to determine the coefficient of expansion of a gas. 


10. Give the Specitic and Latent Heats of ice. How much ice at 10° C 
below zero will berequired to cool 25 lbs. of water from 55° C to 18° OC? 


11. Describe some form of Hygrometer. Explain the terms, Dew-Point, 
Relative Humidity. The pressureof water vapour is 23.55 mm at 25° 
and 15.357 mm at 18°, What is the relative humidity at 25°, when the 
Dew-Point is found to be 18°? 


12. What is an Indicator Diagram? Explain how it is used to find 
the Horse-power of an engine. 


13. Compare the theoretically possible efficiency of an engine working 
between 20° © and minus 180° C with that of one working between 
300° F and 110° F. 


THIRD YEAR APPLIED SCIENCE. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS, ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
MonpDAY, Aprit 2ND :—MorNING, 9 To 12. 


1. What is meant by a “ magnetic line of force”? 

Show how the lines of force for a uniformiy magnetised bar magnet 
can be drawn from theory. Sketch the lines of force for a uniformly 
magnetised bar magnet and also for an ordinary bar magnet. Give the 
relations between the pole strength, magnetic moment and intensity of 
magnetization of a magnet. 


2. A bar magnet 10 ems. long is placed in the meridian with its V 
pole pointing northwards. A small compass needle is found to be in 
neutral equilibrium 20 cms. vertically above the centre of the bar. Find 
the magnetic moment and pole strength of the magnet. 


3. Contrast the magnetic properties of soft iron and steel. Define the 
terms permeability and total induction in iron. 
Why cannot a bar magnet be made out of soft iron? 


4, State the laws of heating by the electric current, 

A 100 volt lamp taking .6 amperes is placed inside a vessel holding a | 
litre of water. Find the time required to raise the temperature of the 
water through 10°C assuming no loss of heat by radiation, ete. 


raj 


eo heas 


ob Ss) 
Or 
co 
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5. Explain the construction and action of a Daniell’s cell. 


3 Danieli’s cells, “MF 1 volt, internal resistance 5 ohms, send a 
current through 3 and 4 ohms arranged in parallel. 


Find the current in the circuit. 
(a) with cells in series. 
(6) with cells in parallel. 


6. What is meant by Ohm’s Law? 
Show how to compare the values of two low resistances by the fall of 


potential method. 

If a copper bar 2 metres long, *3 cms. in diameter, has the same resist- 
ance as a bar of iron 150 cms. long and 1 cm. in diameter, compare the 
specific resistance of iron and copper. 


7. State Faraday’s Laws of induced currents. 

An earth coil is rotated on a horizontal axis which is parallel to the 
meridian. The number of turns on coil is 100, and the mean area 1000 sq_ 
ems. If the vertical component of the earth’s magnetic field is .5 dynes, 
find the maximum and average #MF induced in fhe circuit when the 
coil makes 10 revolutions per sec. 


8. Explain the construction and action of an induction coil. What is 
the function of the condenser attached? Why is the shock from a small 
induction coil diminished by sliding a brass cylinder over the primary ? 


9. Define unit charge, potential at a point, equipotential surface. 


Draw the equipotential surfaces differing by unity round a smail sphere 
charged with 10 units of electricity. Show from first principles that the 
rate of working in a circuit conveying a current is equal to the pro- 
duct of the current strength and the potential difference of terminals of 


circuit. 


10. Explain the action of a water dropping accumulator. Whence is 
the energy of the electrification derived ? 


11, Explain the action of :— 
(a) duplex method of signalling ; 
(b) receiver of a telephone. 


12. Explain the different kinds of windings of a dynamo. Discuss 
what kind of winding is necessary in order to supply current to a 


number of arc lights in parallel. 








© 
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THIRD YEAR. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
PHYSICAL LABORATORY WORK. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 3RD :—MorNING, 9 To 12. 


1. A magnet 6 cms. long is placed in the énd on position at right 
angles to the meridian with its middle point 30 ems. distant from the 
centre of a small maguetic needle suspended in the meridian. The 
magnetic needle is deflected 15°. Find the ratio of Mto H where M is 


lh | the magnetic moment of deflecting magnet and # the horizontal com- 
} ponent of the earth’s field. Tang. 15° = .268. 
| If the above deflecting magnet be suspended horizontally and allowed 
i to escillate under the influence of #, find the value of H. 
\ given MH = 72 n?2 K 
where m = (transits per sec) = ‘25 
K = (moment of inertia) = 100, 


2. Define unit current. From this definition deduce the expression for 
the strength of the field at the centre of the coil of a tangent galvano- 
meter of rv cms. mean radius and mn turns of wire for a 
C CGS units. 
/ Describe how this instrument can be used to measure 


current of 


an electric 
current if H be known. Given r = 15,n = 30, 6 = 60°, H/ = .15, find 


current in amperes. 


3. Describe a method of finding the mechanieal equivalent of heat by 
an electrical method. 


4. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the copper voltameter 
\ method of measuring electric current. If a copper voltameter had been 
placed in series with the tangent galvanometer described in LV, 
(2), how much copper would have been deposited on the cathoc 
minutes ? 


question 
le in 30 


Electrochemical equivalent of eopper = ‘000328 grammes. 


5. Describe how a D’Arsonval galvanometer can be made to measure 
volts or current. In a commercial instrument of this type what condi- 


tions must be satisfied in order to obtain a seale of equal parts. 


[f a voltmeter on the above principle read from 0 to 100, how can it be 
made to read from 0 to 1000. If the seale of an ampere-meter read from 
0 to 100, describe two ways of changing its 


scale to read from 0 to 
1000. 


6. Describe a simple form of ampere meter to be 


used to measure 
alternating currents. 
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. Deseribe the Carey-Foster method of comparing two nearly equal 
resistances. How would you obtain the resistance of the bridge wire 
per unit of length. 

Describe the making, adjusting and marking of a one obm standard 
resistance coil. 


8. Describe an accurate method of calibrating a voltmeter of the 
D’Arsonval type. Suppose the range of the instrument to be 2 volts, 
resistance 200 ohms, give details of apparatus required. 


How would you express your results for convenience of reference. 


9. Describe a method of measuring temperature by the use of an 
electrical resistance thermometer. If the thermometer were made of 
platinum wire having a temperature coefficient of .00380 per 19°C and 
a resistance of 5.25 ohms at 0°U, what would the necessary resistance 
per inch of the bridge wire be to give a scale of 190°C to 10”, 

How would you find the temperature coefficient of the platinum © 


What arrangement might be made so that the platinum thermometer 
could read from 0 to 100, 20 to 120, 40 to 140, ete. < 


10. What is an electrolyte? How can the electrical resistance of an 
electrolyte be measured? What is the effect of density of the solution 
and temperature on the specific resistance of a solution of common salt ? 

Design a salt water rheostat to absorb the output of a 1000 A.W. 
500 volt generator. Given the specific resistance of the salt solution 
to be 3.5 ohms at the temperature and density to be used, the distance 
between electrodes 10 feet. 


B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
PHYSICAL LABORATORY WORK. 
TuESDAY, APRIL 3rp:—Mornin@, 9 To 12. 
(Not more than seven questions to be attempted.) 


1. Explain the theory of Gauss’ method of determination of the hori- 
zontal component of the earth’s magnetic field. Describe in detail the 
oscillation experiment and the corrections to be applied. 


9 Describe the method of determining the & M F’ of a Clark cell in 
absolute measure by means of a current balance, explaining how the con- 
stants of the coils are determined. 
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3. Explain the effect of chemical constitution, mechanical state and 
temperature on the magnetic properties of iron. Describe-a method for 
the determination of the hysteresis curve for a specimen of soft iron, and 
explain how to deduce the hysteresis loss, 


4, Explain the steps in the calibration of a Siemen’s Electrodynamo- 
meter of 15 amperes’ range. What is the effect of a stray magnetic 
field on the readings, and how is it corrected for? 


5. Describe the construction and action of a Kelvin current balance. 
Explain how to determine accurately the constant of the balance. 


6. Describe the construction and method of use of a low resistance 
standard. Show how a low resistance may be measured with accu- 
racy. 


7. Explain the construction of a Olark cell and the method of deter 
mination of its temperature co-efficient. 


8. Show how to find 
(a) insulation resistance per metre of a twin wire. 


(6) insulation resistance of a condenser. 


9. Describe a method of determination of the self inductance of a coil of 
wire by means of an alternating current. How is the angle of lag of the 
current determined ? 


10, Describe the chief points in the charging and discharging of astorage 
cell. Show how to find the efficiency of a storage battery. 


SECOND YEAR. 
ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE :—THE ORDERS. 
DESIGN. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 7 :—9 A.M. TO 1 P.M. 


Over a drinking fountain in a public garden is to be erected a small 
pavilion of the Roman Dorie Order, square in plan, presenting in each 
elevation an open arcade flanked by coupled, engaged columns, the arch 
itself being carried by smaller Doric columns (as in the well-known 
“Palladian motive’’ at the Basilica of Vicenza). 

A rough sketch plan (to no scale) is annexed; from centre to centre of 
inner main columns (as shown) is 9 feet 4 inches; columns are to be 18 
inches diameter; the whole will stand on 2 or 3 steps; the roof will be 


concealed by a balustrade or ornamental blocking-course. 
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The design should tend rather to slenderness; ordinary proportions 
may accordingly be slightly dep arted from; the arch may be three- 
centred, if desired. 

Required :—Elevation to half inch scale; plan (one quarter only) to 
quarter inch seale. 

Drawings are expected to be in pencil, but must be accurately and 
neatly rendered. 





SECOND YEAR. 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE (First Paper). 
Monpay, Aprit 9tH:—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 
N. B.—Six questions only to be attempted. 
1, What.are the special characteristics of Greek architecture, con- 


. > c , . 
structional and aesthetic? Add to your answer an architectural 
occount of any One Greek building. 

2. What are the principal points of contrast between Greek and 
Roman architecture? Add either (a) a description of any typical 
Roman building, or (6) a note on the applicability of Greek and 
Roman architectural features to modern work. 

3. Describe Santa. Sophia, Constantinople, and compare it with 
ther domed buildings. 

4. Sketch a typical Byzantine capital; also a Norman capital ; 
adding a note upon their derivation, and connection with classical 
examples. 

5. Give a brief account of any one branch of Romanesgite architec- 
ture. . 

6. What are the special constructive principles exemplified in 
Gothic architecture ? 

7. Write a note, descriptive and critical, of any building, architec- 
turally important, not otherwise includeld in your auswers. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
HISTORY AND ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Wepnespay, Apri. 1ltH :—Mornine, 9 To 12, 


N.B.— Candidates will not answer more than six questions in all ; 
the questions to be omitted are:—either No. 1 or No. 2 (not both), 
and either No. 4 or No.5 (not both). 


1. Draw a sketch plan of the Parthenon ; and compare it with ezther a 
more ordinary Greek hexastyle temple o7 a typical Egyptian temple. 


2. (Alternatively to Question 1.) 
Draw a sketch plan of the Erechtheum, discussing its peculiarities. 


3. Compare the mouldings of Greek architecture with those of Roman, 
more especially in the Dorie Order. 


4. Trace the development of vaulting from Romanesque to late Gotbic 
architecture in England. 


5. (Alternatively to Question 4.) 


Give an account of the development of window tracery in English 
Gothic architecture after the ‘‘ Lancet’”’ period. 


6. Draw in longitudinal section one bay of the nave of a typical Gothic 
cathedral, naming the subdivisions; and draw two sketch sections of the 
pier-arch mouldings, one early (‘‘ Lancet,’’) and one later (** Decorated ’’). 
These sections to be about 3” across in the drawing. 


7. Draw in section a Greek and a Renaissance Attic base; also two 
sections of Gothic bases derived from the same type. (Sections to be 
about 24” in depth in the drawing. ) 


8. Write a note on the transference to stone of forms originally be- 
longing to wooden architecture. 





THIRD YEAR. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE—THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 
AND SPAIN. 


Monpay, APRIL 2ND:—MornNineG, 9 To 12 


ae 


N.B.—Sketches in illustration of answers need not be elaborated, 
but must be clear ; they may be in either pencil or ink. 


1, Give an account of the work carried out in the 15th century in 


ie “eT 
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completion of the Duomo at Florence; estimate the importance historic- 
ally of this work and of other work of its architect in the evolution o 
the architecture of the Renaissance. 


2. Mention (with brief notes, descriptive and critical) some of the more 
important works in civil (not ecclesiastical) architecture of any two of 
the following :—(1) Perugzi; (2) Michael Angelo; (3) Sanmicheli; (4) 
Palladio. 


3. Discuss the judgment that “ Renaissance architecture is a purely 
imitative revival of the antique,”’ 
Or (as an alternative), 
Give some account of the conditions leading to the rise of Renais- 
sance architecture in Italy. 


4, Sketch in geometrical elevation any two well-known Italian palazzt, 
one Venetian and one Roman, adding in each case brief notes and a 
critical estimate of the design. 


5 Give some account of the specially characteristic features of Renais- 
sance architecture in Spain, with sketches in illustration, 





THIRD YEAR. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE—THE RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 


Monpay, APRIL 2ND :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


(N. B.—Five questions only to be attempted ; sketches in illustr t- 
tion of answers need not be elaborated and may be in pencil or ink.) 


1, Mention, with brief descriptions, one or two typical examples of the 
early French Renaissance Chateau, analyzing the features characteristic 
of the style, and discussing the extent of Italian influence upon French 
architecture at this period. 


2 Enumerate the chief differences between the architecture of the 
reign of Lonis XIV in France and early French Renaissance, pointing 
out in what ways the latter work would seem to its designers to be an 


advance upon the earlier. 


2 Trace the course of architectural progress in Kngland from the be- 


o tothe end of the sixteenth century, comparing it briefly with 


ginning 
contemporary work in Italy. How far can any of this English work 


properly be considered ** Italian” ? 
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4, Discuss the principal features characteristic of the ‘* Elizabethan 
Mansion,” analyzing their origin and source (so far as may be). In what 
respects do you consider this architecture to be rightly classed as 
*« Renaissance’ ? 


5, Write a short essay on Sir Christopher Wren’s designs for churches 


other than St, Paul’s (London). 


6. Give some account of architecture in France and England in the 
latter part of last century, with notes on the ‘‘ Colonial ” work of 


America as related to Huropean work. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE—DESIGNING. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 7TH :—9 A.M. TO 1 P.M. 


N.B.—Figures give proportional marks. Drawings to be sketch- 
plans only to 1-16 scale, such as an architect might ‘‘ rough 
out” as preliminary sketches, in pencil and on tracing paper, 
if preferred. 

1. Draw out a plan for the public rooms of a country house in which a 
modern employment of the //al/ is to be an important feature. Besides 
main entrance, hall and staircase, there are to be included :—drawing 
dining-room, library or billiard room, and 


room, ante-drawing room, 
The direction of the compass should be in 


any other rooms desired, 
dicated. (35) 


2. Design the principal floor of a large house, in which the symmetrical 
arrangements of the so-called ‘‘ Palladian’’ type are to be generally (but 
not slavishly) adhered to. The rooms required will be much as in Question 
1 (above), namely, hall, principal staircase, one or more drawing rooms, 
dining room (with service room and service stair), library ; but to these 
ethers may be added, such as billiard room, conservatory, morning room. 
Kitchen and offices are presumed to be in basement (or separate wing) 


and need not be included. (50) 


3. Sketch out an arrangement of a complete bedroom suite, forming the 
principal guest-rooms of a large house, comprising boudoir, bedroom, 
dressing-room, bathroom and w.c. (15) 
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THIRD YEAR. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
TuurspAy, ApRiL 12TH :—MOoRNING, 9 TO 11.30. 


(N.B.—Any questions may be attempted up to a total of 60 marks. 
Figures in brackets give values of questions.) 


l. Discuss the general architectural considerations that properly influ- 
ence the design of buildings comprised in (a) State architecture ; (5) 
Municipal architecture ; contrasting both with (c) Domestic architec- 
ture. (20) 


2. Write a note upon the architectural character you would aim at 
giving to the design of buildings for Schools. (15) 


3. Contrast the general conception embodied in the design of a so-called 
“ Palladian” house with the more modern type of irregular domestic 
architecture. Add a (historical) note upon the introduction of the 
“ Palladian” type into English domestic work. (15) 


4, Sketch the ground plan of a typicai Pompeian house of some import- 
ance, the site being assumed to be rectangular. (10) 
5. Discuss the suitability of the “ Elizabethan mansion’ as a type for 
modern domestic work, (15) 
6. How far do the characteristic features of the Italian Renaissance 
palazzo appear to you to survive as suitable to modern requirements? (10) 
7. Write a note upon “aspect” and “prospect” as factors important in 
designing domestic work. (10) 


8. Give some account (historically) of the “hall” in domestic archi- 
tecture from the 12th to the 14th centuries (inclusive,) (15) 





THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
ART HISTORY, ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 
Tuurspay, ApriL 5tH:—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


N.B. Figures give proportional marks ; six questions only to be 
attempted. 


1. Write a short essay upon archaic sculpture as compared with later, 
fully matured, art, pointing out the merits and defects of each as _ these 
appeal to,you. Illustrate your answer by reference to such well-known 
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Statues as the Dying Warrior from Aegina and the so-called ‘‘ Dying 
Gladiator. ” (20) 


2. Mention some of the more important examples of Egyptian sculp- 
ture in the round with which you are acquainted, and discuss briefly 
the conventions accepted by the Egyptians, and the funerary origin 
of Egyptian sculpture. (20) 


3. Give a briefaccount of any four important Greek sculptors (exclud- 
ing Pheidias and Scopas) of the 5th and 4th centuries B.C.; mentioning 
such of their works as are known to us. (20 ) 


4. Trace rapidly the progress of Greek sculpture from primitive work up 
to the culmination in the Athens of Pheidias ; adding a note upon the pol 
tical causes that led to this supreme art-epoch in the 5th century. (20) 


5. Describe and criticize the ‘‘ Venus of Melos,’ now in the Louvre 
(Paris), with a note upon the circumstances attending the discovery of 
the statue and the inscribed base. (15) 


6. Give some account of Scopas and guch works of his as are known, and 
trace his influence upon his direct and more remote successors. (15) 


7. Describe briefly the sculptured decorations of the Parthenon: and 
more in detail, any particular portion of them that you prefer to select 
(20) 

8. How would you proceed, if called upon to make the award in a com. 
petition for an important modern commemorative statue ? Upon what con- 
siderations would you found your criticisms of the sculpture, and on- 
what principles would you base your judgment ? (25) 


SECOND AND THIRD YEARS. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND HYGIENE. 


Turspay, 3rp Apri :—9 a.m. 


e 


N.B.—Second Year Students will answer not more than four ques- 
tions in Section A, and not more than four questions in Section B, 
. Le. eight questions in all. 


Time aLLowep, 23 Hours:—9 ro 11.30 A.M. 


Third Year Students (A rchitectural) will answer not more than 


three questions in Section A, and four questions in Seetion B, toge- 
ther with the whole of Section C. 


a 
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TIME ALLCWED, 34 Hours :—9 A.M. To 12.30 P.M. 


Sketches in illustration are expected to be left rough, but must 


be clearly drawn either in pencil or ink; drawing instruments may be 


used, but are not necessary. 


Section A. 
he bearing power of the ordinary soils in 


& State approximately t 
describe briefly the methods by which 


their natural condition ; and 
this may be artificially increased. 
2. According to Rankine’s formula, how deep should a foundation 
pit be excavated fora load of 4 tons per sq. ft., if the angle of repose 
of the materials is 30 degrees? 

2 Deseribe with sketches the means you would take to determine 
the character and bearing power of the material upon which a heavy 
and important structure is to be built. 


4. Write a specification for a timber pile foundation where hard 


driving is likely to be encountered. 


5. Describe the construction of a footing of concrete and steel. 


Section B. 
6. What are the special precautions to 


work? How far do the same principles apply to stone work? De- 
1, and draw plans of two successive 


be taken in bonding brick- 


scribe any two kinds of brick bon 


courses in either of them for a wall two bricks thick. 


~ To what causes is decay in timber chiefly due? What precau 


tions would you take to obviate such decay in (a) flooring beams 


and (b) interior supporting posts ? 

arpentry what rules have to be observed ? 

h of the following :— (a) a purlin bear- 

ing on @& principal rafter; (b) a rafter bearing (obliquely) on @ tie- 
a crossbeam (‘ trimmer-joist ’’) bearing on a girder 

(the two being of the same depth) ; 


8. In designing joints in ¢ 
Sketch a joint suitable for eac 


beam ; (¢) 
(«trimming-joist ”) for flooring 
in each case give reasons for the form of joint adopted. 

line, roughly to seale, the truss of a king post roof 


9, Draw in out 
the parts and giving sketches 


(span, 20 ft.; rise, } span), naming 
illustrating any two of the principal joints. 


10, Describe any one system of fire-proof flooring, giving section 


and (if needed) other sketches in illustration. 
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11. Draw roughly to scale diagram elevations of two wooden parti- 
tions (span, 20 ft.; storey, 12 ft. high):—(a) with a wide door in the 
centre; (6) with two narrow doors, one near either end. In both 
cases the partitions are to be carried without bearing on the floor and 
are to be designed to support the floor above. 


Section C. (Third Year Architectural Students only.) 


12. In a terrace-house provision has to be made for a lavatory and 
W.C. on ground floor, and, directly over these, a bath-room and W. 
C. on the floor above. These are all situated to the back of the house ; 


} drainage, however, has to be taken to a sewer running along the front 
i. 
of the terrace. 
, Describe the drainage arrangements you would specify. 
13. What tests would you use during construction and at comple- 


tion to ascertain if the drains of a house were properly jointed ? 
14. Under what circumstances may water traps become ineffectual ? 
How do you guard against such failure? 


15. Give sections of two types of water-closet,\ noting the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. 


THIRD YEAR. 
GRAPHICAL STATICS. 
DECEMBER. 


Norn.— The stresses need not be tabulated ; compression stresses should 
be marked by thick lines in frame and stress diagram, 


1. Six forces act in directions shown by reference toa rectangle (Fig. 1). 
Determine the magnitude, direction and line of action of the resultant. 


2. Determine the stresses in the bridge truss loaded in the manner 
shown by Fig: 2. 


t 3. Determine the stresses in the roof truss shown by Fig. 3. The main 
rafters are equally divided by the members perpendicular theretc. 


4, A beam of 30 feet span is loaded in the manner shown by Fig. 4, 
. | Draw the Shearing Force and Bending Moment diagrams. Construct a 
scale for the Bending Moment diagram, and mark upon your figure the 


value of the Bending Moment at 4, 4 and } span. 
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5. Determine the stresses in the roof truss (Fig. 5) under the given 
normal wind load. 


6. A crane, shown by Fig. 6, has a vertical post A&, and is loaded with 
a weight of 5 tons. If the reaction at A is horizontal, determine the 
direction and magnitude of the reaction at 4 and the stresses in the 
members of the frame. 


7. A frame (Fig. 7) is hung from a pin X,and carries a load of 5 tons 
at the joint Y. Determine the stresses in the frame. 


8. Determine the stresses in the Fink truss loaded in the manner shown 
by Fig. 8. 

9. Determine by the method of sections the stresses in the bars of the 
frame (Fig. 9) cut by the section plane AB. 


10. A plate of uniform thickness is cut in the manner shown by Fig 10: 
Determine its centré of gravity. 





THIRD YEAR AND B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES (Paper I.) 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4TH:—9 A.M. 


(At least five questions must be attempted in Part I. and 3 in 
Part I1.) 


PART I. 


1. A portable hand crane has the dimensions shown in Fig. 1. 
Determine the weight of the counterbalance at D, and the nature 
and amounts of the stresses in all the members. (Disregard tension 
of chain.) 


2. Explain the method of sections as applied to determine the 
stresses in the members of a loaded frame. 

Determine the stresses in the bars AB, CD and AD of the frame 
shown by Fig. 2. 


3 A 42 inch car wheel is found to be out of balance to an amount 
€quivalent to a weight of } pounds at a radius of 18 inches. What 


will be the amount of hammer blow on-the rails when the car: is 
running at 50 miles per hour? 


4, What is meant by the “ resilience ” of abar? A bar, l-square 


24 











ui 
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inch sectional area and 32 inches long, is subjected to a tensile 
pull of ten tons. Calculate the work stored up in the bar. 
(E = 30,000,000 lbs. and inches.) 


5. Explain the effect of repeated stresses upon materials of con- 


struction, and quote formulae:.representing the results of, experi- 
ment. 


6. Draw to scale the shearing force and bending moment diagrams 
in the case of a beam, 12 ft. long, supported at its ends and loaded 
with two weights of 3 and 5 tons at distances 3 and 7 feet from one 
end. Also draw the curves of shearing force and bending moment 
when a further load of 1 ton per foot run covers the bridge. 


7. Find the width of belt necessary to transmit 10 H. P. 
pulley 12 inches in diameter, so that the greatest: tension may no 
exceed 40 lbs. per inch of the width when the pulley makes 1,500 
revolutions per minute ; the weight of the belt is 2.0 lbs. per sqr. ft. 
and the co-efficient of friction is 0.25, angle of wrapping 180°, 


toa 


8. Deduce the formule p M FE for a transversely loaded 


eas Beep °5 
beam, stating all the assumptions made. 


9. Determine the position of the neutral axis and the moment of 
resistance of the given section fora working stress of 5 


tons per 
square inch. 


10. The section of a cast-iron girder, and the maximum safe 
and compressive stresses being given, 
sistance to bending. 

ry . ~ 4 . PES Pt : 

The dimensions of the section of a cast-iron girder are shown by 

Fig. 4. Determine the moment of resistance, the gre 


atest permissible 
tensile and compressive stresses being 14 and 3 tons per sq. inch, 
respectively. 


tensile 
explain how to determine its re- 


If the girder be 20 ft. long and is Supported at the two ends, find 


the greatest safe load which it will carry when uniformly loaded. 


PART II. 


11, A bar of steel, 24 ins. by Zin. in 


section, is subjected to 4 
pull of 15 tons. 


The mean line of the load passes 4 inch from the 
centre of gravity of the section in the direction of the width of the 
bar. Find the greatest and least stress on the bar. 


ay 
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12. Prove Gordon’s formula for the strength of a column in the 
form 


P= — hi 
l+a5 
+ r2 
Explain why the constant ‘‘a ” differs according as the column has 
rounded or squared ends. 


13. Deduce expressions for the twisting moments which can be 
transmitted by solid and hollow shafts. 

The shafting of the turbines at Niagara Falls consists of a steel tube 
38 inches in diameter and 3 inches thick. Find what horse power 
can be transmitted at 250 revolutions per minute when the working 
stress is limited to 9,000 Ibs. per syuare inch. Also find the diameter 
of a solid shaft which will be equivalent to the above. 


14, Ata point within a solid there is on some one plane a thrust of 
200 Ibs. per square inch and of obliqnity 15°, aud on another a thrust 
of 80 lbs. per square inch and of obliquity 30°. Find the principal 
stresses at that point, the position of the axis of greater principal 
stress relative to the first plane, and the inclination of the two planes 
to each other. 


15. A circular shaft is subjected to a bending moment of amount 
M and atwisting moment of amount T. Show that the greatest in- 
tensity of stress in the shaft will be the same as if it were subjected 


to a twisting moment 7¢ = M+ Me + T+ 


16. The section of a retaining wall is a parallelogram, the upper 
and lower faces being horizontal and one of the diagonals being verti- 
cal. The wall retains water level with the top. If the thickness of 
the wall is 6 feet, find the height (1) so that the stress may nowhere 
exceed 12,000 lbs. per square foot, (2) so that q —+. Weight: of 
masonry 125 Ibs. per cubic ft. : 


17. Find the deflection at the f.ee end of acantilever of length 
1 and of rectangular section, loaded witha uniform load of W lbs. 
per foot run and also with a concentrated load W at the free end. 


18. A continuous beam having spans of 100 and 80 feet respec- 
tively is loaded on the smaller span only with a load of 1 ton per foot 
run. Determine the holding down pressure necessary to keep the 
outer unloaded end upon its support. “Also determine the other 
reactions andthe bending moment over the centre pier. 
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B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES. (Paper II.) 
Tourspay, APRIL 17TH :—9 A.M. 


1. Write out a specification for the compression members of a steel 
bridge. A chord compression member is 80 ft. long and is subjected 
to a total stress of 500,000 Ibs. Designa suitable section. 


2. A steel railway trestle,-10I ft. high, is to be designed to resist 
) the wind pressures indicated on the accompanying drawings, Figs. 1 
: and 2. Vetermine the character and magnitude of the corresponding 
stresses in all the members. 
Find the uplift at 4. 


; 3. The upper ends of the verticals of an 8 panel truss (Fig. 3) lie 
in the arc of a parabola, whose perimeter is 128 ft. With panel dead 
and live loads of 4. and 6 tons respectively, determine the maximum 
stresses in all the members. Will counterbraces be required ? 

Take dead loads marked on Fig. in tons. 


4. Fig. 4 is a skeleton diagram for the 440 ft. draw span of a high- 
way bridge, its total dead weight being 750,000 Ibs. The diameter of 
the drum is 22 ft. The exp »sed area of the floor and truss is 22 sq. 
ft. per lineal foot of span. Determine the overturning effect of the 
unbalancel wind pressure of 5 lbs. per square foot on one arm. What 
is the factor of safety ? 


The length of the centre panel is 22 fé. and the remainder of the 
span is divided into 18 equal panels. The depth ofthe truss at the 
outer hips is 26 ft.; at the inner hips 46 ft; and at the tower 60 feet. 
The live and dead loads per lineal foot of span per truss are 600 and 
750 lbs. respectively. It is assumed that 5,000 Ibs. of the panel dead 
loads are concentrated at the top chord panel points. The assumed 
uplift at each end of each truss is 25,000 lbs. Determine (a) the dead 
]oad stresses, with the span open, in dA.11; A.19; A.21; 10.11; 
19,22 ; M.23; 11:13; 19.20; 1415; -Z.7. 


. (b) the live load stresses in A.1; G13; K.17; A.11; A.19; 
7.9; 10.11; 6:7; 16.18, assuming that one arm only is loaded and 
that it acts as a simple span on two supports. 


(c) the stresses in B.1; H,14; L.20; 10.11 ; A.19, due to an as- 


; sumed uplift at end of span of 25,000 Ibs. at end of each truss, each 
arm acting as a cantilever resisting said uplift. 
¢ 
y 
A - 
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5. Fig. 5 represents the two main riveted trusses of a 10 panel 
bridge of 210 ft. span. The depth of the trusses is 28 ft. and the dis- 
tance c. toc. 17 ft.. Take the live and dead loads per lineal foot of 
span per truss to be 2,000 and 1,000 Ibs, respectively ; the wind loads 
on the upper lateral system (Fig. 6) to be 200 Ibs. per lineal foot and 
on the lower lateral system (Fig. 7) to be 500 Ibs. when loaded and 
250 lbs. when the span is empty. Dis-uss the tendency to reversal 
in the chord members of the second panel. 


6. Fig. 8 is the skeleton diagram for the main trusses for a bridge 
of 120 ft. span. The trusses are pivotted at the ends and centre, the 
depth at the ends being 20 ft. and at the centre 5 ft. Find where a load 
may be placed between A and B,so that it may not produce any stress 
in X. Find the maximum stresses in all the members cut by the ver- 
tical plane in the second panel from the end, the panel dead and live 
loads being 2 and 4 tons respectively. 


7. Fig..9 shows the magnitude anl direction of the stresses con- 
centrated at a pin connected joint. Figs. 10 and 11 show how these 
stresses are distribuved along the pin in vertical and horizontal planes 
Wind the the resultant maximum B.M. to which the pin is subjected. 
What should its diameter be with a fibre stress of 134 tons per sq. in.? 


8. A market roof (Fig. 12) of 128 ft span is supported -on trusse 
placed 20 ft. apart, which rest upon brick piers of the dimensions 
shown. The total weight of the roof per truss is 21,000 Ibs. With a 
wind pressure of 40 lbs. per square foot on one side, determine the 
stresses in the truss members and also whether the piers are st able 
the weight of the brickwork being 110 lbs. per cubic foot. 


9. A beam is loaded in the manner indicated in the diagram (Fig. 
13). Determine, graphically, the bending moment and shearing 
force curves, 





B.Sc. EXAMINATION, 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES (Paper I11). 
Tuurspay, APRIL l9TH, A.M. 


1. Determine the moment of resistance of a given rail section, the 
maximum allowable stress being 4 tons per square inch. 


9. Prove the Theorem of Three Moments in the form 


8 My (2, 442) 44 My 1,44 Ms y+ W, 1.34 Wy i? = 0 
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where the supports are all on the same level and the leads are con - 
tinuous over each span. 

A continuous girder of two spans 60 ft. and 90 ft. respectively, is 
loaded with a uniformly distributed load of 2 tons per foot run. 
Determine the reactions at the piers and the B. M, over the centre 
support, (a) when the ends rest upon the supports; (6) when one 
end is fixed horizontally. 


3. Show how to design the section of a brick wall, 25 ft. in height 
and weighing 110 Ibs. per cub. ft., which is to retain earth weighing 
100 lbs. per cub. ft., level with the top of the wall. The angle of 
repose of the earth = 30°. Resistance of brickwork to crushing 
= 40 tons/M!. Factor of safety = 8. Pressure of earth below wal] 
not to exceed 14 tons /O ft. All other data may be assumed. 


4. Show that the intensities of the radial and tangential stresses 
(q) in a thick cylinder subjected to internal fluid pressure are given 
by (p+ B) r? = A = (q—B) r? where A and B are constants. 

Obtain a formula for proportioning the walls of thick cylinders in 
terms of the fluid pressure and the maximum allowable stress. 


5, Explain what is meant Ly a linear arch. 


6. State the conditions governing the equilibrium of a masonry 
arch. The arch represented in the Fig. is constructed of masonry 
weighing 150 lbs. cf. The span is 40 ft., the rise 8 ft., the depth of 
masonry above the centre 3 ft., the thickness of the abutments 6 ft. 
The centre of resistance at the middle point of upper key is 1 ft. 
below the crown surface. Deduce (a) the resultant pressure in the 
vertical joint at the key, (b) the resultant pressure in the horizontal 
joint at the: springing, (c) the.maximum stress in the vertical line 
coinciding with the side of the abutment. 


7. Deduce the conditions of invartability of span in an arch with 
hinged ends. | 

If a flat pirabolic arched rib, of 60 ft. span and 164 ft. rise, is 
loaded at 10 ft. from the centre, measured horizontally, with 650 lbs., 
draw the linear arch and find the B. M. and shear at the point at 
which the weight is concentrated. 

What weight\at the centre of-the rib will give the same horizontal 
thrust! 


8. Show how to determine the tension at any point of a cable of 
uniform section and density, hanging freely from two points.of sup- 
port. 
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A copper telegraph wire, weighing } Ib. per lineal yard, is suspend- 
ed between poles. on level ground so that the greatest dip of the wire 


is 2 ft. The tension on the lowest point of the wire is 200 Ibs. Find 
the distance between the poles. 


9. What is meant by an “ auxiliary” truss? Draw the B. M. and 
5. . curves for an auxiliary truss under a live load of uniform inten- 


sity, (2) when hinged at the centre, (6) when there is no hinge at the 
centre, 


10. A suspension bridge has a dip of 30 ft. and the span is 900 ft. 
If the co-efficient of expansion is .000007 per 1°F. and if 75000 tons 
per sq. inch is the coefficient of elasticity, find (a) the change in dip 
corresponding to a fluctuation of 50° from the mean temperature, 
(6) the corresponding flange stress in an auxiliary truss 25 ft. deep. 


11. Deduce Euler’s Formula for the strength of a column with 
both ends fixed or free. 





THIRD YEAR. 
STRENGTH OF MATERIALS (LABORATORY WORK.) 
Turespay, Apri 17tH:—9 A.M. 
(All the questions may be attempted.) 


1. Describe the behaviour of a piece of mild steel or wrought iron 
when subjected to tension up to the breaking point. 

Draw a probable stress strain diagram roughly to scale for a bar 
10 inches long between the gauge points and one square inch in 
section. | 

Also mark upon the diagram the load and extension at both yield 
point and breaking point. 


2. Calculate Young’s Modulus (E) from the following data of a 
test of a wrought iron bar 20 inches long between the measuring 
points and # inch in diameter: 


Load Extension 
(pounds). (inches). 
0 0.0000 
1000. - 0.0019 
2000 0.0039 
3000 0.0056 
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11. A stream of water, 2 square inches in sectional area, delivers 1 cub. 
foot per second against the concave side of a hemispherical cup, which 
moves with a velocity of 20 feet per second in the direction of the jet. 

Find the impulse, the work done, and the efficiency. 


12. A cast iron hydraulic main of 4 inches in diameter conveys water of 
“a pressure of 750 lbs. per square inch. Calculate the thickness for a work- 
ing stress of 1 ton per square inch. 


13. State the fundamental principles governing the design of water motors, 
and describe the action of a Borda turbine. 

Find the angle of blade at entry and the efficiency of a 10 H,P. Borda 
turbine from the following data:—the jet at entrance makes an angle of 
60° with the horizontal; the depth of the turbine is 3 ft., the total fall to 
the point of discharge is 19 feet; the mean diameter of the turbine is 4 feet ; 
the quantity of water passing through the turbine is 4 cubic feet per second; 
angle of blade at exit 30°. 


B.Sc. EXAMINATION, 
HYDRAULICS (Paper J1.). 
MonpDaAy, APRIL 2ND :—9 A.M. 


1, A stream of water of 4 sq. ft. sectional area delivers 16 cf/s nor- 
mally against a flat vane. Find the pressure on the vane. 

If the vane moves in the same direction as the impinging jet, with a 
velocity of 32 f/s, find (a) the pressure on the vane, (4) the useful work 
done, (c) the efficiency. 

How would the results be affected if the vane were inclined at 45° to 
the jet, and moved in the direction of .its normal with a velocity of 
24 f/s ? 


2. A surface of revolution is driven in the direction of its axis with a 
velocity of 16 f/s by means of a jet of water of 18 sq. ins. sectional area, 
which moves in the direction of the axis with a velocity of 80 f/s, and im- 
pinges upon the convex side of the surface. The tangent at the edge of 
the surface makes an angle of 30° with the vertical. Find the pressure 
On the surface and the efficiency. 


3. An undershot wheel works in a rectangular channel 4 ft. wide, in 
which the water on the up-stream side is 2 ft. deep and flows with a velo- 
city of 12 f/s ; the water on the down stream, side is 3ft. deep. Find the 
useful work done and the efficiency. 


4. Describe a Poncelet undershot wheel and point out its advantages 
Over one with radial floats, 
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5. Deduce an expression for the useful work of an outward flow tan- 
gential turbine. 


Find @ and the total loss of head from the following data :— 
y = 30°; 2r, = 7,3 hk ='30 ft.3 dy = d,3 Uy =Vas fo = 2f, = A120. 


6. Show how to determine the mechanical efficiency of a breast wheel. 


7. In alow breast wheel of 20 ft. diameter, the water enters the bucket 
with a velocity of 16 f/s in a direction making angles of 45° with the ho- 
rizontal and 15° with the wheel’s periphery. The wheel makes 7 revolu- 
tions per minute and receives 5 cf/s of water. Find the mechanical effect 
of the wheel and the position of the sluice, which is placed where the 
stream lines are parallel. 


8. In an overshot wheel, show that 
r, w cos (0 + ¢) = g sin ¢ 
R eos (8 —y;) = 7; COs 7, 
An overshot wheel of 32 ft. diameter, makes 1° revolutions per min- 
ute. Find the inclination to the horizontal of the water surface in a buck 


et at 90° from the summit. If the wheel has 90 buckets and the arms 
make an angle of 223° with the periphery, find the depth of the crown. 


9. Write down the principal equations governing the general theory of 
the reaction turbine and neglecting loss of head due to friction, shock, 
etc., show how to deduce the conditions of greatest efficiency. 

How are these equations modified for turbines of the impulse type? 


10. In an inward flow reaction turbine of 4.924 H.B., the radial velocity 
of flow is constant from inlet to outlet and is 8f/s. The water, with a 
velocity of 60 f/s enters at 10° with the wheel’s periphery, whick has a 
linear speed of 50 f/s. The diameters of the outlet and inlet surfaces are 1 
and 2 ft. respectively. Find the tip angles, the head, the efficiency and 
the quantity of water passing through the turbine per second. 


11. A downward flow turbine of 3 ° ft. mean diameter and of the im- 
pulse type is supplied with 53 cub. ft. of water per second under a head 


of 400 ft. and makes 500 revolutions per minute. The water enters the 
wheel at an angle of sin"'.6 with the horizontal and the depth of the wheel 
is 1 ft. The water leaves the turbine with avelocity of 60 f/s, Determine 
the whirling velocity at outlet, the direction in which the water leaves the 


turbine, the efficiency and the horse-power. 


12. A centrifugal pump has a 36 in. wheel of a uniform breadth of 53 
sng. The wheel makes 225 revolutions per minute and delivers 20 cubic 
ft. of water per second intoa discharge pipe of 20 ins. diameter. The angle 
(8) of the blades. at the outer periphery is 42° 20’. Assuming the velo- 
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city of discharge to be the same as the mean velocity of flow in the volute 
and disregarding vane thickness, find (a) the peripheral speed, (4) the velo- 
city of whirl and radial velocity of flow, (c) the gain of head available 
for useful work on entering the volute, and (d) the efficiency. 

If there are six 5/8-in. blades, what will be the radial velocity of flow ? 


13. What is the object of a whirlpool chamber? If a 62 in. whirlpool 
chamber is added to pump in previous example, find the gain of head 
available for useful work, (a) due to chamber, (4) on entering volute. 

Also find the efficiency. 


B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY AND LABORATORY WORK, 
Saturpay, ApriL 14tTH:—9 a.m. 


(Note—Civil and mechanical students are to attempt 6 questions 
in the Hydraulic Machinery Section and 3 questions on Laboratory 
Work. Mining and electrical students, 8 questions in the Hydraulic 
Machinery Section.) 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. » 

1. Describe, by aid of a sketch, the construction and action of a 
differential accumulator. 

The upper diameter of the ram of a differential accumulator is 4 
ins. and the ram is loaded with a weight of 4 tons. Determine the 
lower diameter of the ram to give a pressure of 1500 lb:. per square 
inch and the length of stroke in order that the accumulator may 
contain energy equivalent to 44,000 foot pounds. 


2. Calculate the thickness of a cast iron hydraulic pipe of 6 ins, 
internal diameter, working under a pressure of 900 lbs. per square 
Inch. The allowable working stress may be taken as 3,000 lbs. per 
square inch. 


3. Design a joint for the pipe of question 2, and note on your draw- 
ing any features which you regard as important in the construction. 


4, Describe any form of three-cylinder rotary engine with which 
you are acquainted. 

A three-cylinder engine, making 45 revolutions per minute, has a 
stroke of 9 inches. Each cylinder is 5 ins. in diameter and single 
acting, and the pressure of water is 700 lbs. per square inch. Cal- 
culate the HP. for an efficiency of 65 p.c. 
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5. Describe, by aid of sketches, one form of hydraulic riveter, 
Show how the pressure in the acting cylinder varies during the 
stroke, and account for the loss of energy. 


6. Show what conditions are favourable for using a Pelton wheel 
motor. Describe fully the action of the water upon the vanes. 


7. State what conditions a governor for a turbine should satisfy, 
and describe, by aid of a sketch, a form of governor in which an 
epi-cyclic train of bevel gearing forms an essential feature. 


8, Give a concise account of the development of the present forms 
of turbines from the simple jet reaction wheel. 


9. Design the wheel and shaft of an inward flow turbine of the 
Thomson type from the following data : 


Supply of water, | 1200 cubic feet per minute. 

ffective head, 30 feet. He 
Revolutions, 210 per minute, 

Efficiency of wheel, 75 per cent. 


10. Describe the main features of the Hydraulic Power Station at 


Glasgow. 


HYDRAULIC LABORATORY. 


1. Show how you would proceed t> determine the coefficient of 
velocity (c) of a jet issuing from an orifice. 

In atest of an } in. orifice under a head of 18 ft., the following 
readings were obtained : 
Horizontal distance 

from orifice (feet), 
Vertical distance of 

centre of jet below 
centre of orifice (in- 
ches), 9457 '$.02" 3.82" 604% 6517. 8a 

Calculate three values of (c). 


1/ 9/ 2/ Ar 5/ 6/ 


9. Describe, by aid of sketches, how the coefficient of discharge of 
a weir may be determined, and note any point of importance. Gia 
In a test of a weir of breadth 48.02 inches, the following data were 


obtained. 
Discharge = 1205.1 gallons. | 
Time — 10 mins. 16.8 sec. bal 


Vernier Readings (inches). 
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Time [ IT Ill 
0 14’ 260" 147 255" 14’, 251” 
2 147.260” 147.260” 147,245” 
4 147.300” 14’-260” 147,232” 
6 147271" 14” .250” 147.240” 
8 147 265” 147.250” 147,240" 
10 14’,271” 14” 255” 14”.242” 

Zero readings of verniers. 
15.230" 15.211” 15.209” 
7D Determine the coefficient of discharge. 


3. Describe the centrifugal pump in the hydraulic’ laboratory, and 
show, by sketches and a short description, how you would proceed 
to test its efficiency. 

\ Determine the efficiency of the pump from the following data of a 
| run when the pump was driven direct by a Crocker Wheeler motor 
developing 13.12 H.P. 


Mean height of suction to centre of pump = 5 ft. 4% ine. 
Lift measured from centre of pump = 18 ft. 103 ins. 
Quantity of water per second by weir mea- 
surement = 1:89 enb: ft. 
Length of piping = 62 ft. 
, Diameter of piping = 8 ins. 
; Coefficient of friction of water against cast 
| iron = .0075 


4. Describe, by aid of sketches, the arrangement of the whee! and 
guide blades of the new American turbine in the laboratory, and in 
particular show the arrangements for varying the supply of water in 
the guide passages. 

Calculate the efficiency of the turbine from the following exper- 
imental data. Run at } gate. 

Load on brake 
Total quantity of water = 4477.5 gallons. 
Time by chronograph = 310.2 seconds. 
Mean pressure of water in supply pipe = 11 lbs. per sq. in, 
Diameter of brake wheel. 18 inches. 

; Total revolutions = 4010 


= 38 lbs. 


| 
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SECOND YEAR. 
SURVEYING. 
SarurDAY, AprIL 7TH :—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Calculate the bearing and distance omitted in the notes of the fol- 


lowing survey : 


N 52 & —_- 
S 292 EB 410 
S 312 W 769 

713 





92. Mention all the tests necessary to prove that a surveyor’s compass 
will do accurate work. State whether the compass in the room requires 
any adjustment. Correct the following notes for local attraction. 


Station, Backsight. Foresight, 

l S§ 41.15 E N 66.15 E 
2 5 64. W S 48.45 E 
. 3 N 45 W N 79.15 BH 
4 S 77.30 W S 4.45 E 
5 N 6 W S 86.30 W 
6 N 86.45 E N 42 30 W 


3. Explain clearly the adjustment of a dumpy level, giving a reason 


for each movement made. 

4, Explain the purpose of the object glass, the crosshairs and the eye- 
piece in the telescope of a surveying instrument, What is parallax? 
How can it be removed? The lens of a small transit has a principal 
focal length of 8”. How far would the crosshairs be from the object 
glass if.the picket were 100 ft. away? How far if 10 ft. ? 


: 5. Deduce a formula for the Foster Double Image Micrometer, 
Determine by observation the error of the zero point and the constant of 


the instrument, 


6. A 3° 30’ curve has acentral angle of 29° 30’ and commences at 
Sta. 215 +60 and hubs are taken at 218 +10 and 220 + 70 and at the EK. 
CG. Calculate the notes for running this curve, and plot it just as it 
would be run in. Scale 50 ft, = 1 in, 


7. Construct a sheet of logarithmic cross section paper showing the 
lines for every unit from 1 to10. What peculiar property of this paper 
makes it of great practical use ? Is there any limit to the size of the 
numbers that it can be taken to represent? Give the reason for this, 
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8. Give the general formula for the polar planimeter, and explain how 
it can be made to measure areas in differents units. What is the zero 
circle? What precaution must be taken with regard to the position of 
the pole when measuring an area? Give the reason for this. 


9, State clearly three methods that may be employed to carry a sur- 
vey line down very steep shafts, 


10. Describe briefly the principal features of the system used in laying 


out the Dominion Lands. 


; N.B.—Candidates may omit 

either 3 or 4 

either 7 or 8 

either 9 or 10. 

Questions 1, 2,5, 6, will be given twice the number of marks given 


for the other questions. 





THIRD YEAR. 
SURVEYING. 
Turspay, Aprit 10rH :—Morwnine, 9 To 12. 


1. Write out the field notes for a 5° degree curve with transition ends, 
the central angle being 20° 00’, the transit being set up at the beginnings 
and ends of the transition ends and at 0 + 90 from the beginning of the 
first transition and at 1 + 00 ftom the end of the second transition. Cal- 
culate the tangents to the curve, and plotit as it would be run in the field 


to a scale of 50 ft. to theinch. , 


2. Describe clearly all the operations necessary to determine tbe dis- 
charge of a large river. . 


3. Describe the apparatus used for deep sea soundings and also that used 
to determine the direction of deep sea currents. 


4. Report on the adjustment of the sextant and determine its index 
error. Under what circumstances is the three point method of determin- 
ing the position of an object valueless. How far must the observed points 
be distant from the given sextant in order that the error in the measure- 
ment of the angle arising from their nearness may be inappreciable. 


5. State what movements are necessary to put the transit in perfect 
adjustment. The instrument being designed to measure horizontal and 
vertical angles correctly; explain why,each adjustment you find to be 
required is necessary in order that the instrument shall fulfil its purpose. 
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6. The level is out of adjustment. Calculate how much a reading taken 
with it on a rod 250 ft. distant would be in error. 
7. Calculate the length bearing and inclination of the line I-III in the 


following survey : 


I Plumb Bob 301° 137 — 13° 427 17.73 
Down Plumb Bob 30.11 
Plumb Bob Il 121° ‘I3% 4238" 367 19.52 
[i—II]I 269° 297 + 16° 237 20.15 


Draw a plan and elevation of the points on scale of 50 ft. to the inch 


THIRD YEAR. 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
Monpay, ApriIL 91TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Calculate the sidereal time in long. 10° E when itis 11.15 A, 


Standard mean time in Montreal to-day. 


9 The sun was observed this morning in Montreal at an altitude of 


20°. Calculate the local mean time of observation, 


Equa] altitudes of the sun were observed to-day in Montreal at 


3. 
Sh 50™ 20% and 34 10” 00% local mean time. Calculate the watch error. 

4. The double altitude of the sun’s centre when:on the meridian was 
observed to day to be 100° 00 and the index error 57 20”, 

Calculate the latitude of the place. 

5. (a) Bootes (R.A. 14% 11) was observed to-day at 42° altitude 
having an eastern azimuth of 110°. Find the latitude of the place of 
observation, 

6. Correct the times of the following meridian transits tor level 
azimuth and collimation, 6 being 0.7s, a 0,1s, and ¢ 0.2s (L.W.) 


Lamp East. 
Declination 9° 39/ 65° 507 


Observed time of passage 16h 53" 37 174 09" 23 
Lamp West. 
Declination 59° 997 
Observed time of passage L174 28™ 57 
20 
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BSc. EXAMINATION. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Fripay, JANUARY 26TH. 


1. Describe briefly two methods of measuring the magnifying power 
of a small telescope. 


2. Show how to put a transit instrument in the prime vertical. 
Show how to reduce the observations with such an instrument to 
obtain latitude. Obtain the necessary formulae and corrections. 


) 


3. Prove that the mean of twoor more equally spaced Verniers 
gives results free from error of eccentricity. Show how to measure 
the error of eccentricity and the relative positions of the centre of the 
circle and the Alidade. 


4, Show how to measure the collimation error and also the inclina- 


tion of the horizontal axis of a transit instrument by nadir (reflec- 
tion from mercury) observations. 


B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
GEODESY. 
TugsDAY, APRIL 10TH :—9 A M. 


1. Give a brief outline of the system on which a large triangulation 
survey is conducted. 


2. State what conditions are to be observed and describe precisely the 
method of procedure in the measurement of a base line with a steel tape 
and subsequent reductions,in order to obtain the highest accuracy in the 
result. 

3. Give a method of adjusting the measured angles of a quadrilateral 
deriving all necessary formulae. 


4. When the angles-of a system have been adjusted, how are the com- 
putations for difference of latitude made ”? 


5. What do you understand by the sation correction to the computed 
value of a point in latitude and longitude? To what is it due? 
6. How is gravity determined by the use of the reversible pendulum 9 


(a) Prove that the centres of suspension and oscillation are inter- 
changeable. 
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(, Obtain an expression for the area between two meridians and two 
parallels. 


8. If you were in the wilderness and without any knowledge whatever 


Of position or time, state in proper sequence how you would determine 


your geogra hical position; your only instrumental equipment being a 


Sextantanda watel). 


FIRST YEAR-DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


FRIDAY, APRIL GTH :—MoRNING, 9 To 12 


“* 


] 


l. Show the plan and elevation of two lines which meet on the V.P 
24 in, above XY, and rest on the H-P One line is at 45° to H.P. and 
25° to V.P.; the other is at 30° to H.P. and 55° to V-P. Rabat these. 
lines on to the H.P. aud thus show the anole contained between 


them, 


2. A rectangle 1d in. by 2% in. has one ofits longer edges in the 


V.P.at 45° to XY. The plane of the figure is at 35° to the V.P. Show 


the plan and elevation of the figure, 


A. B and C are the angles Or Corners of an equilateral I ‘jangle 
and are respectively 4 in., * in, and 2 in, abuve the H,P. The side of 


the triangle is 2 in. This trinngle is the base of a tetrahedron. Show 


the plan and elevation of the solid, 


4, A right circular cone, generator 34 in., diameter of base 24 in., is 
placed so that its apex is inthe H,P. Its axis is at 45°to the H P. and 
30° to the V.P, Show its plan andelevation. Also show the shape of 
the section of the cone, while in this position, by a plane parallel to the 


V.P. and cutting the axis of the cone in a point whose distance from the 


i 


apex is one third the length of the axis, 


5, A square prism 24 in, diagonal of end, length 3 in., stands ver- 
tically on the H P. with one diagonal of end parallel to V.P. A regular 
pentagonal prism, edge of end ld ins has its axis parallel to V.P. and 
bisecting that of the square prism, while the nearest rectangular face 
of the pentagonal prism to the VP. is parallel to the V.P. Shew the 
plan and e’evation of the solids with the interpenetration lines clearly 
marked. Show also the development of the surface of the pentagonal] 


prism, whose length may be made 3 in, 


6. A right circular cylinder of 14 in, diameter penetrates another 
cylinder 1? in. diameter whose axisis vertical. Their axes are parallel 
to the V.P., but intersect at an angle of 60°, Find the penetration lines 


and their development, 
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SECOND YEAR—DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Fripay, Aprit 61H :—MorninG, 9 To 12. 


1. The horizontal and vertical traces of an oblique plane make angles 
of 40° and 60° respectively with XY; (a) find a point in the plane 
13 in. from the H.P.and 1 in, from the V.P. (b) drawaline 2 in. long, 
passing through the point and lying in the oblique plane, and inclined at 
30° to the H.P. 


2, The plane of a circle of 2 in. diameter is inclined at 70° to the H.P,. 
and 45° to the V.P. The centre of the circle is 14 in. above the H.P. 
and 2” in front of the V.P. Let this circle be the base of a right cone 


whose axis is 3 in. long. Show the plan and elevation of the solid. 


3. One diagonal of an octahedron of 2 in. edge is inclined at 35° to 
H.P., and an adjacent edge is also inclined at 45° to H.P. . Draw its 


plan, and an elevation on a plane not parallel to any edge of the solid. 


4, Draw the plan of a cube 24 in. edge when its 


adjacent faces are 
70° and 30° respectively with the H.P. 

5. A cylindrical shaft 13 in. diameter stands centrally and vertically 
on a square pediment } in. deep and horizontal edges 23 in. The axis 
of the cylinder is 2 in. from the V.P. Show the shadow cast by the 
aolids on the vertical and horizontal planes of projection when the plan 
of a ray makes 45° to XY, and the elevation of aray 30° toXY. The 
cylinder is 4 in, long and the nearest face of the square base is at 25° to 
the V.P. 


6. Find the axometric projection of a right square pyramid, edge of 
base 1} in., length of axis 3} in,, when the- scales along two of the 
axes are respectively two-thirds and four-fifths, 


PERSPECTIVE AND MAP CONSTRUCTION. 
Fripay, April 6TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


1. Draw the perspective ofa masonry pier whose dimensions are given 
to you. The pier is standing with its side lines at 60° and 30° to the 
picture plane and with i s nearest corner in the picture plane and 20 ft. to 
the left. The eye is 60 feet rrom the picture plane and 60 feet above the 
ground plane. Use the 60 scale. 
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2. With the projections of theshadow rays making augles of 30° and 
45° with line zy, draw the shadow cast by the object in question (1) 
either in perspective or in orthographic projection. 


3. a Bootes was observed in Lat. 48°56” to have an azimuth of 110° 


59”. Determine graphically its declination 
and its hourangle at the time of observation. 


and a corrected altitude of 41 


4. Draw carefully an outline of L’Orgna’s and of Mercator’s projec- 
tion. Explain how the dimensions are calculated and the principle upon 
which the calculations are based. State where the projection is most in 
error and for what work it is best suited. 


5. The eye being 3 ins above the ground plane and 6 ins. distant from 
the picture plane, draw the perspective of a line. 3 ins. long inclined at 
45° to the horizontal and 30° {0 the vertical and commencing a point 
in the picture plane 2 ins. to the right and 1 in. above the ground plane, 
using the M. P. Method. 


THIRD YEAR, 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
DIRECT CURRENT DYNAMO MACHINERY, 
Monpay, APRIL 9TH:—MORNING, 9 To 12. 
(Not more than eight questions to be attempted.) 


1, Discuss fully the principles of design to secure sparkless commu- 


tation, 


2. Derive an expression for armature torque in terms of induction, 
number of conductors and current, 


3. How may the requisite number of series turns to produce a desired 
degree of compounding be pre-determined ? 


4, In what parts of adynamo do f'oucault losses occur? How may 
they be minimized? How may Foucault and hysteresis losses be separ- 
ated experimentally ? 

5. Compare the electrical efficiency of the same machine #5 4 dynamo 
and as a motor. 

6, What experiments would you make on adynamo for the purpose Of 


rating it? How would you determine the regulation of a dynamo from 
its constructive data ? 
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7. Calculate the leakage co-efficient of the machine shown in figurel. 
Indi-ate a satisfactory method for experimentally determining the Jeak- 


age co-efficient in machines of large size. 


8 To dete-mine beforehand whetber two compound wound dynamos 
will operate properly in parallel, what curves from each machine must 
be obtained, and why ? 

9. A shunt wound motor is to be operated on a 125 volt line, With 
100 amperes in the armature it develops a torque of 1,200 inch pounds. 
At what speed will it run when developing this torque ¢ Armature re- 


sistance = .15 obms, 


10, Knowing the radiating surface of an armature and the armature 
losses, what formula would you use in estimating the rise in tempera- 
; g 2 ¥ 
ture? 


ow 


FOURTH YHAR. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS. AND ALTERNATING 
CURRENT MACHINERY, 


Tuurspay, Aprit 197TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 
( Not more than six questions to be atiempted.) 


1. In a circuit of inductance L and res'stance R, required the cur- 
rent at a time t after the application of an .M-F., KE. At the same 
time what is the energy stored in joules if EK = 10.0, L= 0.1 and 


Ro Lat 


9. Given three inductive resistances in series ; for the first resistance 
R, — 0.1 ohms, L, = 0.002 henrys ; for the second resistance R, — 
0.2 ohms, L, = 0-001 henrys; for the third resistance R, = 0.4 
ohms and L, = 0.004 henrys ; also the frequency of the applied har- 
monic B.M.F. = 60 :—to maintain a current of 20 amperes (mean 
effective) through the three coils in series, what E.M.F. must be 
applied, and what is the power absorbed in the whole circuit and in 
each coil? 

3. Derive the equation for current flow ina circuit possessing resis- 


tance, inductance and capacity, in series when an harmonic E.M.F. 


is applied. 
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|. Derive the fundamental equation of an alternator and discuss the 
relative merits of distributed and concentrated winding. W hat rela- 
tion does wave form bear to the successful parallel operation of alter- 


nators ? The proper operation of induction motors ? 


5. Construct a polar diagram showing the phase relation of 
).M.Fs. currents, and induction in an ordinary transformer. Out- 


line the design of a transformer without magnetic leakage. 


€ 


6. Derive the power equations for two alternators operating, one 
as a generator and one as a motor, involving the E.M.Fs. of each, 
the phase differences of the K.M.Fs, their resistances and reactances 
and the angle of lag or lead between the current and the resultant 


Ki. M.F. 


". Find the D.C. and A.C. E.M.F. and current relations in. two 


and three phase synchronous converter. 


8. The voltage-at the receiving end of a three phase 33.3 cycle 
transmission line ot 14 milesshall be 5,500 volts between lines. The 
lines consist of three wires No. 0 (B. & S.) (d 82 cm.) 45cm. apart, 
of specific resistance p = 1.8 x 10-8. What is the resistance, react- 
ance und impedance per line and the voltage consumed thereby at 
44 amperes flowing over the line? What is the generator voltage 
between lines at 44 amperes flowing into a non-inductive circuit ? 





FOURTH YEAR. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 
Monpay, Aprrit 9TH :—MornineG, 9 To 12. 

1. A street railway system is sectioned for 30 cars per section. Each 
car takes an average maximum current of 30 amperes. Station pres- 
sure. 550 volts, The centre of a particular section is 10,000 feet from 
nower house. What must be the total section of copper in feeders for a 


maximum average loss of 10 p.c. 
If the load factor of this section is 6, what is the K.W. loss per day 
in the feeders ? 


me 


2. Discuss the design of a street railway switchboard, 


Discuss fully the use of storage batteries in street railway systems. 
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4. Discuss the several approved methods of bettering the return CIt- 
cuit, What troubles occur through imperfect returns ? 


5. What conditions should control in the use of substations in distant 
sections of a street railway system ? Discuss the machines and appli- 
ances that would be required for same, 


~ 


6. A car weighing 20 tons is driven by two motors, each capable of 
exerting a torque of 2750 inch pounds, with 50 amperes in their arma- 


tures. Given the co efficient of traction = 20 pounds; grade level, and 
| assuming that the current Is maintained at 50 amperes in each motor, 
* required the time to reach a speed of 8 miles per hour. 
iy é 


7, A train weighing 30 tonsis drawn by an electric locomotive weigh- 
\ ing 20 tons. Ata speed of 30 miles per hour, brakes are applied on 
two pairs of drivers; diameters of drivers 60 inches. What brake shoe 

v, pressure must be applied to bring the car to rest in 500 feet, 
8 Predetermine the size of the motors required to drive an ordinary 


single truck cer weighing 10 tons up a 6 p.c. grade at 8 miles per hour, 
coefficient of traction being 20 pounds per ton. 





B. Sc. EXAMINATIONS, 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY WORK, 
Tuurspay, APRIL 5rH:—MOoRNING, 9 To 12. 
(Figures give proportional marks. Seven questions may be attempted). 


1. Describe the methods adopted in conducting the trial of either (a) a 
hot air engine, or (6) a gas engine, Draw up a trial sheet giving the 
various observations to be made and results obtained. (No numerical values 
need be inserted.) (20) 


2.71 certain test of an oil-engine 0.694 lb. of kerosene (thermal value 
21,490 B.T.U. per lb.) was used per I. H. P. per hour, and 0.842 Ib. was con- 
sumed per B. H. P. per hour. What was the thermal efficiency, and what 
was the mechanical efficiency of the engine? ; (15) 


3. In working out results of a steam engine trial, suppose that the mean 


effective pressure as shown by the indicator is correct within + 2 %, the 
— © — oO} ¥) 


error in weighing the feed may be as much as + 0.5 %, and the error in 
reading the counter may be + 1 revolution in 5000. What is the greatest 

: . ° > iS « 2b 
possible error in estimating the feed water per I.H.P. per hour? The error 


. in keeping the time is supposed to be negligible. (20) 
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4. A quadruple expansion engine on trial indicated 712 H.P, and used 
8850 lbs. of steam perhour. The steam pipe pressure was 214 lbs. per square 
inch absolute, and the feed water temperature 311° F. The steam used was 
98% dry. 

Find the B.T.U- expended per I.H. P. per minute, and the lbs. of dry 
steam per I. H. P. per hour. Which of these two numbers gives the better 
indication of the excellence or otherwise of the performance of an engine, 
and why ? 

h at 311° F = 280.6 
h ** 214 Ibs, = 360.6 
b= = 839.5 (20) 


5. An engine uses 2000 lbs. of steam per hour, which all passes through a 


large separator. A throttling calorimeter is fitted between the separator 
and the-ergine. Find the dryness of the steam supplied by the boiler, having 


given :— 
17 lbs. per hour 


Drip from separator.......--+ bighia: ahd OSA cpemeeesatee> 
Pressure insteam pipe (aDS.) ..cccceee sever seers 110.7 lbs. per sq. inch 
“ in calorimeter (@bS.)....1 ces veeveesenee 28.7 ¢ . 
Temperature —erereene Gen oR etd = 268° I 
L at 110.7 Ibs. 878.4 
WH oa 1184.1 
ts Se 5 Cae 1154-2 
Temperature “ a Ohare 237° 
Explain clearly how you obtain any formulae you employ. (25) 


6. The following are data of a test of a small duplex feed pump. 
Nett area of each steam cylinder 15.56 sq. in 
a 6.72 


<é 6c it pump ‘e 
Mean length of stroke 3.95 ins. 
Duration of trial 
No. of single strokes made by each piston 
Mean effective pressure (steam) 

§ te “ (water) 109.5 
4205 lbs. 
61.38  ‘ 


129 lbs. per sq- in 


4() min. 


51.8 lbs. per sq. in, 


ti as a4 


Total water pumped 
Weight per cubic foot of this 
Mean gauge pressure in discharge pipe 
Height of gauge above surface of water in supply ! B teet 
tank ) 
Find (1) I.H.P. of the two steam cylinders. 


“e 


bo 


ds : water 
(3) Effective H.P. of pump. 
(4) Volumetric efficiency of pump. 


(5) Mechanical _ a (25 





~ 
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". Give an aceount of the tests you would employ in examining a sample 
of ordinary lubricating oil. If this oil were intended for use inthe cylinder 
of a 


is engine, what changes would you make in the methods of testing ? 


(20) 


ort 
o 


8 Give some account of the various methods of determining the amount 
of air used by the furnace in a boiler trial, and indicate the sources of error 
to which they are respectively liable. Why is it important to measure the 


air? (20) 


9. Trials made on the same boiler under similar conditions, but with two 


different qualities of coal, gave the following results :— 


oi 
= 


Kind of Coal, A. B 
Feed water per hour 2832 | 2818 lbs. 
Coal fired per hour . 32: 387 Ibs. é 
Steam pressure 117 120 lbs. per sq. in. abs 


Temp. of feed 14] 116 deg. Fah. 


} 
(Steam dry in each case.) 
Coal B cost 20 per cent. more than the coal A. Which is the more eco- 

nomical, and by how much ? 


H at 117 lbs. abs. = 1185.4 


A “420 % > = 1186.0 
h “141° F 109.2 
h “116° F = 84.0 (25) 


SECOND YEAR. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
Monpay, April 16TH :—MorNING, 9 ro 1. 
Make full size drawings of the views of: 
(1) A stuffing-box, 


(2) A shaft coupling, 
as shown on the print supplied. 


‘ 


Finish No. 1 first. Supply any omissions you notice, and correct mis- 
takes. The drawings are to be inked in, and must-be correctly to scale, 
but dimensions need not be figured 
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THIRD YEAR. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
Monpay, Apri 16TH:—MornNiNG, 9 TO I. 


rT? } ‘ 

[he accompanying sketch shows the cylinders, valve, etc., of the fan 
engine in the boilerroom. No. 1 is a longitudinal section through the 
centres of the two cylinders and valve. No. 2 is a cross section taken on 


the line BB. The sketch is not drawn to scale. 


The left-hand cylinder (up to the line AA) is to be drawn to scale, one 
half fullsize. Do not draw th2 second cylinder shown on the right hande 
side of the line AA. Details omitted or left incomplete in the sketch ar 
to be supplied or finished as follows: 

Draw lock-nuts to secure valve on valve-rod. 


Show a complete stuffing box, with cover and gland, for the valve- 
rod. The gland is screwed down by the cover, like the piston-rod gland 


ef the Robb ergine. 


Complete the piston-rod stuffing box. The gland for this is to be held 


down by two studs, } inch dia., and 24 inches between centres. Studs are 


to have lock-nuts. 


Draw the nut which secures tl:e piston to the piston-rod, and leave a 


recess in the cylinder head large enough to receive this nut. The clearance 


is } inch at each end of the cylinder. Show the piston at the bottom of its 
stroke. 

(1) Finish the views Nos. | and 2 in pencil, omitting all lines shown 
dotted on the sketches, and leaving out the right hand cylinder. 


(2) Putin proper sectioning in No. 2. Do not dimension either view. 


(8 Ink in your drawing. 





THIRD YEAR. 
MACHINE DESIGN. 
Fripay, Aprit 6rH:—MornInG, 9 To 12 


than eight questions may be attempted. Figures give 


(Not more 
[illustrate your answers by sketches where 


proportional marks. 


NECESSATY. ) 
1. A piano-wire 4 feet long and 0.04 inch in diameter is subject to a 
pull of 50 pounds, Find the increase in length. E = 29 millions (Ibs. and 
(20) 


inches.) 
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2. Explain carefully a method of finding the moment of resistance to 
bending for a beam of section similar to that of a steel rail, and prove any 


graphical construction you employ. (30) 


2 The load on the horizontal girder of a travelling crane is applied by a 
earriage having two pairs of wheels, each bearing half the load. Calculate 
the distance of the centre of the carriage from the Centre of span of the 


girder when the bending moment on the beam is a maXimum. (25) 


4. Show that for an engine which exerts a maximum turning moment 
equal to 1,5 times the mean turning moment, the diameter of the shaft 


(neglecting the effect of bending) is 





Ore 
V Revs. per min. 


when the maximum shearing stress is about 9,000 lbs. per square inch, (20) 


5. A shaft 2 inches diameter is subject to a turning moment of 15,000 
Ibs.-inches. Find what its diameter ought to be if it is also subject toa 
bending moment of 15,000 lbs.-inches, the maximum stress remaining the 


same, (20) 


6. The flat ends of a boiler are stayed together by a number of horizontal 
stays 20 feet long and 2 inches diameter, equally spaced 15 inches apart. 
The working pressure is 120 lbs. per square inch. Find the maximum 
stress in the stays due to combined tension and bending, if the material of 


the stays weighs 0.29 pounds per eubic inch. (20) 


7. A wrought iron bolt carrying 40,000 lbs. is cottered into a casting by 
means of a steel cotter whose thickness is one quarter its depth. Calculate 
the dimensions of the stay and the cotter, and make a hand sketch of the 
arrangement, showing the sizes of the parts. The allowable working stress 
in tension is 10,000 and 13,000, in shear 8,000 and 10,000 lbs. per square 


inch for wrought lron and steel respectively. (30) 


8. Design and ske‘ch a double riveted lap joint for a boiler barrel 4 feet 
6 inches in diameter, suitable for 150 lbs. per square inch working pres- 
sure. Take efficiency of joint as 0.66 for a first approximation, and allow 
a tensile stress of 12,000 Ibs. per square inch. The ratio of shearing stress 
to tensile stress may be taken at 0.8. (30) 


9. What considerations govern the size of a journal running in a bearin& 
under a given load? A tandem compound engine having cylinders 138” and 
18” diameter has a maximum effective pressure of 75 lbs. per square inch on 
the small piston and 35 lbs. per square inch on the large piston. Find the 
length of the ecrank-pin (5 inches diameter), and of the connecting rod 
gudgeon (3 inches diameter), if the allowable working pressures are 8 O and 
1,290 Ibs ver square inch of projected area respectively: (30) 


oe ee ee ah ae te on ee BT ol ok oe | 







































MACHINE DESIGN. 399 
B. Sc. EXAMINATIONS. 
MACHINE DESIGN I. 
Wepnespay, APRIL 4tH:~MoRNING, 9 TO I 


Instructions. 

are to be made in full on the foolscap 
d in with the drawings, which are 
Mathematical tables, slide 


All necessary calculations 
paper provided, and must be hande 
to be in pencil and fully dimensioned. 
rules, note books and books of reference may be used. 


b 
marks will be given for neatness and accuracy of drawing. 


Ten per cent. 


Design a surface condenser for a set of engines indicating 2506 H 


P. from the following data :— 
veoe 3,000: 6Q: Tt. 
12 ft. 

Lin: 

ue 18 I. W.G. 
or 1,4, 10. 
L in. 


Cooling surface... sseeee cece seeese 
Leneth between tube plates. .e+seceseer rere 
External diameter of tubes ..cees easete ooee 
Thickness of tubes...++.-++++- Shpmae es 
Pitch of tubes .. 20 wcvcce cons Seen soeeres 
Thickness of tube plate (rolled brass) ..+++« 
The condenser body is cylindrical, and is arranged generally as 
[t is to be tested to 30 Ibs; per sq. in. by 


shown by sketch supplied. 
Tube platesare to be secured 


internal water pressure when complete: 
to the condenser body by collared bolts so that the waterway Can be 
hout disturbing the tube plate joint. 


removed wit 
is to go twice through the condenser. 


The water 
Caleulations 
Find (1) Area of water inlet. (Allow 350 ft. per min. as speed of 
press. 5 Ibs. abs. Hotwell temp. 110° F 


water in pipe. Exhaust 
hot 100° F. Allow 16 Ibs. steam per. 


Condensing water, cold 70° ¥., 
FHP. perar.) 

(2) The number of tubes. 

(3) The areaof tube plates. ( Allow 4 sq. ft. additional for steam 
space, bafHe plate and stays.) 


Drawings. 
Draw a lor 
tube plate and tube ends. 
Full size detail drawings are 
and glands, and the manner of jointing t 
and the tube plate to the condenser. 
so to be shown. 


\zitudinal section and an end view showing cover plate, 
Scale, one and one-half inches to the foot. 
to be made showing the tube ends 
he waterway to the tube 


plate, The method of jointing 


the cover to the waterway is al 





POSS ee ts ak a 
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400 FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS. 
MACHINE DESIGN GI.) 

Fripay, APRIL 6TH :— MorRNING, 9 TO 12. 


(figures give proportional marks. Seven question § may be atte mpted.) 


1. Sketch and dimension a double riveted double butt strap joint fora 
boiler 8 feet diameter, working pressure 125 lbs. Efficiency of joint may be 
taken at 70% for a first approximation, and a stress of 12,000 lbs. per sq. inch 


in tension, and 10,000 lbs. in shear may be allowed. (20) 


9. Find the diameter of the axle of an electric car, total weight 35,000 
jbs., resting on two pairs of wheels. The car has two motors, and the torque 
on the two axles has to be sufizient to give an acceleration of 3 miles per 
hour per second. The car wheels are 30 inches diameter, the axle-boxes are 
6 ft. 2 ins. centre to centre, and the wheels are 4 ft- 10 ins. centre to centre, 


Allow a work ng stress in shear of 9,000 lbs. per square inch on axle. (25) 


® or the same cat, find the pitch of teeth in the motor gearing. ‘The 
spur wheel on the axle (22 inehes diameter of pitch circle, and5 inches 
width of face) is of cast steel. The allowable stress is 12,000 lbs. per square 
inch. (Take load as distributed along tip of one tooth. Length of teoth 
= 0.7 x pitch.) (20) 


7 


4, Explain clearly how to find the shape of the teeth of a worm-wheel rear- 
ing with a given worm; show why the profile of the worm-wheel tooth is 


different at different distances from the central plane of the wheel. 2()) 


5. Sketch two methods of connecting the segments of a built flywheel, and 


discuss briefly the considerations governing the design of such wheels. (20) 


6. Investigate an expression for the bending moment in a connecting 
rod due to its own inertia Find the diameter ofa rod (supposed uniform 
section) for an engine 24" stroke, 300 revolutions per minute, 4 ft. 4 ins, 
length of connecting rod, if the stress due to bending is not to exceed 2500 


Ibs. per square inch. Weight of material of rod is 0.3 lb. per cubie inch, 


(25) 

7. Obtain equations for the thickness of a thin conical piston or cover, 

subjected to uniform pressure on one side. State clearly what assumptions 
‘ S i 


you make. (25) 


8 What are the advantages of mechanically closed valves of the Riedler 
9 Sketch such a valve either for a pump or for an air compressor 


type 
(20) 


9, Explain how to determine the cylinder diameters and stroke in a com- 
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pound engine of given power and piston speed, the initial pressure, Cut off 


g 
in H. P. cylinder, and total rate of expansion being known. (25) 


10. An automatic cut-off high-speed engine has a plain slide valve, and 
the governor alters the cut off by changing both the angular advance and 
the valve travel. The latest eut off occurs with an angular advance of 30° 
and a valve travel of 4”. The lead is 4inch. Draw (full size) a Zeuner 
valve diagram and mark on it the lap, and the crank position at cut off. 
Then find the valve travel and angular advance, if the governor moves so 
that cut off occurs at a crank angle of 45° ; the lead and the lap being as 


before. (50) 


B.Sc. AND THIRD YEAR. 
| THERMODYNAMICS. 


Fripay. Apri 20TH :—MorNING, 9 To 12. 
Onl); 10 questions to be attempted ; 3rd Year students must include 
question 12. The figures after each question show the 
proportionate marks awarded. 
1. Sketch and describe Newcomen’s engine (10) 
2. An engine uses 2 Ibs. coal.per J.H. P.perhr., whatis its duty ? 


(10) 


9, What is meant bv the mechanical equivalent of heat? Givea 


we 
short deseription of any way of determining this equivalent, (10) 
4. Deseribe the Crosby indicator, and explain how you would pro- 


ceed to take an indicator diagram. (15) 


5. Explain fully how to obtain the J.H. P. of an engine from the 


indicator diagrams. (10) 


6. State Boyle’s law and Charles’s law. 
Find the value of ¢ for air in the equation 


P Vix cT (10) 


”. Find the relation between the specific heat of air at constant 


volume, and the specific heat of air at constant pressure. (15) 


8 What is meant by isothermal expansion, adiabatic expansion, 


dry saturated steam, superheated steam, wet steam ? (10) 


ry ] . 


9. Find the ratio of the final to the initial temperature when air is 
compressed adiabatically from a pressure P; toa pressure P,. (10) 


: 
. 
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10. One pound of dry air, temp. 60° F, is compressed adiabatically 
to one-half its original volume. Find the final temperature and the 
work done? (15) 
11. A steam engine which is reversible except in regard to adia- 
batic compression, receives steam dry at 205 Ibs. abs. and expands 
; adiabatically (PV 475 = k) down to 10 lbs. abs. It exhausts at 10 
Ibs. abs and the temperature of the feed is 193.2° F. Find the work 
done per pound of steam, the efficiency, and the steam used per I. H. P. 
} per hour 
M Vol. 1 lb. steam at 205 lbs. preS8..++ seers 9 241 cub. ft. 
Hat 205 lbs. press... +--+ +s Seceipwis need 9O-\. oie «Us 
: h at 205 lbs. presB coe cecesereserecers ..356.8 B.T.U. 
Frat 10 Ibex press... .0e0 seen cece seats 1140.9 B.7.U. 
| hat LO Ibs. press’: ve ss ceoe conece cores: 161.9. B. f.U. 
(20) 
12. Answer any two of the following : 
(a) Describe an experiment to determine the latent heat of 
steani. 
; (b) How would you proceed to determine the mechanical effi- 
ciency of a steam engine ? 
(c) Describe an experiment showing the relation. between the 
pressure and volume of a given weight of air. 
(15) 
13. A steam engine takes steam during the whole stroke. The 
initial pressure is 100 lbs. abs., the exhaust pressure is 10 lbs. abs. 
Find the work done per lb. steam, the B.7.U. per L.H.P. per min., 
the efficiency and the steam used per J.H.?. per hour. 
Vol. 1 lb. steam at 100 Ibs. presse. een. + ee 4,403 cub. ft. 
Vol. 1 Ib. steam at 19 Ibs. press..+e+- .. 38.16 cub. ft. 
H at 100 lbs. press....- A age hee See ee Y eee Lae 8 fe 
Web AR) TH Uloeasatepeey tee dees 2009 BT 
WF at. LO os ON Ss oy heey a eee 
aes | il aha a ek ek ald 16E..9 Bit og. 
(20) 
f —_—_— 
“4 
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BSc. EXAMINATIONS. 
THERMODYNAMICS. 
TuurspAy, Aprit 1277 :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 
(Any eight questions. Honours candidates must include Nos. 10 
and 1l. Numbers give propurtional marks.) 
1. One pound of gas expands from a state (p; 0) to a state 
Find the external work done, and the change of internal 


(p, v3): 
energy, if expansion takes place in such a way that p vo” = constant. 
What are the values for these two quantities ifm =1? (20) 


9 State the three conditions of reversibility in a heat engine. 


Explain how far these could be fulfilled in an ideal steam engine. 
(20) 


8. Find the horse-power necessary to compress and deliver ten 


pounds of air per minute at a pressure of 7 atmospheres absolute, 


the air being drawn trom the atmospnere at temperature 60°F. and 


forced into a reservoir at constant pressure. The process of com- 


pression is adiabatic. 

(1 cu. ft. air at 60° and 1 atmo. = 0'0761 Ib.) (20) 
a pound of eonl is 10,000 B.T.U.: find 
hour in a perfect heat 
500° Fah. (15) 


4. The available heat of 
the consumption of coal per J.H.P. per 
. exe er 
engine working between the limits 2500° and 


5. A reversed air engine works with the following cycle :— 


(1) Isothermal expansion at 0° F, 
(2) Rise of temperature at constant volume. 


1 
4 


(3)Isothermal compression at 100° F. 
(4) Fall of temperature at constant volume. 


The engine is provided with a regenerator. The ratio of the 


greatest to the least volume is 3:1, 
Find (a) the heat rejected to the hot body per lb. of air per cycle 
(b) the heat stored and restored by the regenerator. 
(c) the heat taken from the cold body. 
(d) the coefficient of performance, having given that 


py = 53°18 r ee 
and ky = 131°6 ft. Ibs. \ (for rir.) 


(Note.—Hyp. log. = 2.3026 x common log. ) 
Could this refrigerating machine be worked without a regenerator ? 
(30) 


State your reasons. 


bo 


6 
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6. Find the change of entropy if a pound of water is 


(a) heated from T, to 7, 
(b) completely evaporated at T,. 

(c) superheated to T;. 

ese changes, 


(25) 


Draw a temperature-entropy diagram illustrating tl 


The diagram need not be to scale. 
7. Obtain the adiabatic equation 


/ & # B, ius + oP. 
i9 7 "2 





om 
rt A pound of water at 381:7 deg. F. and 200 lbs. per square inch abs. 
is allowed to expan] adiabatically to a pressure of 20 lbs. per square 
\ inch abs. How much will be evaporated ? 
Pressure. | L | Temperature. 
200 43°83 | 381-7 deg. FE 
20 ) 954°6 pa ie Be ens, 


F Tt (25 
8. Qos pound of steam of dryness z and Jatent heat L’ is con- 
densed at 1’ and re-evaporated completely at a lower temperature e: 
in the cylinder of a steam engine. How much heat is abstracted 
f from the cylinder walls ? 


(DL = 1114—0°7%) (20) 


9. fixplain how to find an approximate expression for the velocity 
of a gas issuing from an orifice under a small difference of pressure. 
Why cannot the flow under a considerable diff 


? (25) 


treated in the same manner ! 


erence of pressure be 


10. Having given the p v diagram of a quantity of gas, show how 
to find the rate at which it is receiving or losing heat. 
During compression in a certain gas-engine the following numbers 


were obtained for one pound of the charge, the time elapsing being 


0-05 second. 
v p 
\- eR PSE tei CREE Reese 
14. cu. ft. | 29-7 lbs. per square inch abs. 
10 ce 15° 2 “ce “ ‘és 
| . 
4 Find the rate average at which heat was being lost per secon 1. 
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rT . . . 
ll. The temperature gradient ina cylinder wall being known, 
show that at any depth a 


d V k d V 


dt C dx? 


where V = temperature of metal 
k = coefficient of conductivity 
c = thermal capacity 


What is the solution of this equation when there is a simple har 


monic variation of temperature at the surface ? (35) 


VHIRD YEAR. 


DYNAMICS OF MACHINERY 
TuESDAY, APRIL 107TH :-—MOoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. In a direc acting steam engine find (1) an expression connecting the 
force acting on the piston with that acting along the connecting rod, (2) an 
expression connecting the foree acting on the piston with that tending to 


turn the crank. Consider the reciprocating parts as m issless. 
2. A horizontal steam engine has a cylinder 101 in. diameter, stroke 12 
in., connecting rod 3 ft. 6 in. long. Uniform steam pressure 125 lbs. per sq. 
in. abs. 

Find (1) the twisting m ment on the crank shaft when the erank is ver, 
tical 


Find (2) for what position of the crank the twisting m yment is a max- 


‘mum and find its value. 

9 @iven the indicator diagrams of a single cylinder, direct acting, horiz- 
evlinder, stroke, length of the connecting 
; g 


ontal engine, the diameter o! the 
rod and mass of the rec procating parts, explain fully how you would draw 
a curve of crank effort. 

What is meant by the term ¢ efficient of fluctuation of energy ? 


4. What considerations decide the weight and diameter of a flywheel ? 


5. Find an expression for the efficiency of a system of two moveable in- 


clined planes. 

6. The taper of a cotter is 1 in 7; what must be the coefficient of friction 
so that it will just slack back ? 
7. Investigate the forees acting On any form of band brake, and find, in 


terms of the force on the handle, the H.P-. it will absorb. 
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8. In an oscillating engine the distance between the centres of the crank, 
shaft and trunnions is 18 in, thestroke is 10 in,, cylinder diame ter 5 in 
team pressure 100 lbs.) per sqr. in. abs. 

Find the crank effort when the crank has turned through 90°. 
Find an expression showing the relation between the angular velocities 
of the swinging cylinder and crank pin. 

9. Mention the deductions that may be drawn from Galton’s experiments 
on friction, 


10. Find the pitch of screw of maximum efficiency. 





B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
DYNAMICS OF MACHINERY. 
Turspay, ApriL 10TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 
Only ten questions to be attempted. 


1, Obtain an expression for the alternating forces at the ends of the 
stroke of a direct acting single cylinder engine. 


How would you balance these forces ? 


2. From two to three borse-power are transmitted by a belt. An accurate 
determination of the power transmitted is desired. Describe any form of 
dynamometer you would use for this purpose. 


Point out the frictional and other losses in the dynamometer. 
3. A rocking lever in the valve motion of a Corliss engine has its fixed 
bearing at its bottom end and is actuated at its middle point by a long 
eccentric rod of half travel 9”, making 75 turns per min. The lever is 
kinematically equivalent to a uniform castiron bar 4 ft. long, 12 in. wide 
and 3 in. thick, Find the force in the journal due to the inertia of the 


lever at either end of its travel. 


4, A dynamo is bolted to the deck of a ship with the shaft athwart 
ship. The armature is equivalent to a disc of cast iron 1 ft. in diameter 


and 2 ft. wide. It rotates at 1500 r.p.m., the top going forwards. If the 


ship is rolling uniformly to starboard with an angular vel. of 15° per sec., 
find the magnitude and direction of the forces exerted by the armature in 


its bearings due to gyrostatic action. Bearings are 4 ft. apart centre to 


centre, 1 cu. ft. cast iron weighs 480 lbs, 


5. A uniform door 8 ft- high and 4 ft, wide, weighing 100 Ibs., 
swings on its hinges, the outer edge moving at the rate of 8 ft. per second. 


Find (1) The kinetic energy of the door. 


im 
oye) 


re, 
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c rT . . - . 

(2) The pressure in Ibs., which, when applied at the outside 
edge at right angles to the plane of the door, would bring it to rest in one 
Second. 

6. Given the indicator diagrams of a single cylinder, direct acting, 
horizontal engine, the diameter of the cylinder, the stroke, the length of 
the connecting rod and the mass of the reciprocating parts, explain fully 
how you would draw a curve of crank effort. 


What is meant by the term coefficient of fluctuation of energy ” 
7. What considerations decide the weight and diameter of a fly-wheel ? 


8. Deduce the equation of equilibrium for a centrifugal governor having 
a sleeve joined to the governor ball arms by links. ‘Neglect the weights of 
the rods, 

9. What is meant by the coefficient of insensibility of a governor 

Show how the weight of the sleeve affects this coefficient. 


10. How would you find graphically the forces acting on a Marshall’s 
valve gear ? 


11. Explain the conditions for the continuity of the suction column in a 


suction pump without a vacuum vessel, mud strainer or foot valves. 


12. Find expressions for journal friction on three hypotheses of distribu 
tion of pressure, and compare the frictional losses. 





SECOND YEAR, 
KINEMATICS OF MACHINES. 


Monpay, APRIL 2ND :—MorninG, 9 To 12, 


(Not more than ten questions may be attempted. Figures give proportion. 
al marks. Illustrate your answer by sketches where necessary.) 


1. Explain the meaning of the term Machine. What is meant by 
Constrained Motion? Give some examples of the ways in which constraint 
is produced in the motion of the parts of actual machines. (15) 


9 Show that if three bodies havo plane motion, their three virtual axes 


‘at any instant lie in one plane. (20) 


3. In measuring the angular velocity of the flywheel of an engine at 
different points of its revolution, the following numbers were obtained :— 
Crank angle 0 30 60 90 120 150 180 degrees. 

Angular velocity 400 480 520 505 475 430 400 degrees per second. 
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Make a velocity diagram showing these results, and from it draw a diagram 
of angular acceleration. Mark on your diagram the maximum value of the 
acceleration in degrees per second, (Take a horizontal seale of one inch 
= 30 deg., and a vertical scale of one inch= 200 deg per sec.) (30) 


4. Show that the polar diagram of displacement for a particle having 
simple harmonic motion consists of a pair of circles, touching at the 
pole. (20) 


5. Show how to determine graphically the relative angular velocity of 
the crank and the lever in the lever-crank chain. Hence show how to 
draw the angular velocity diagram for the beam of a beam-engine. (20) 


6. Sketch the mechanism known as Rapson’s Slide. Enumerate the 
pairs of elements it contains, and mark on your sketch the position of 
its various virtual centres. (29) 


7. Sketch a form of quick-return motion derived from the slider-crank 
chain, and’mark on the sketch the relative lengths of the links which 
will give a return stroke in} the time of the cutting stroke, supposing the 
crank to rotate uniformly. (20) 


8. Distinguish between a dead point and a change point in & 
mechanism. Give examples of each. (15) 


9. Describe the Peaucellier straight line motion, and prove that its 
tracing point describes a straight line. (25) 


10. Prove that if a pair of wheel teeth work together with uniform 
velocity-ratio, then in any position the common normal at the point of 
contact must pass through the pitch point. (25) 

11. The leading screw of a lathe has 3 threads per inch and is right 
handed. To cut a left-band thread of 14 per iffch, the mandrel and the 
leading screw must be connected by a wheel-train. Sketch the arrange- 
ment you would employ, and give the numbers of teeth of the wheel's § 
the change wheels available have from 20 to 100 teeth, rising by 
five. (20) 


12. What is meant by epicyclic gearing? A reverted epicyclic train 
consists of a wheel A having 50 teeth, gearing with a pinion B having 
10 teeth; the pinion gears with an annular wheel C having 70 teeth. Find 
how many revolutions C makes for each revolution of the arm to which 
B is pivoted, A remaining at rest. (20) 


Ye 





MINING, 
B. Sc. EXAMINATION. 
MINING. 


Fripay, Aprin 6TH :—MorRNING, 9 TO 12 30. 


s 


Nore.—Make free use of sketches and indicate calculations if you have 


not time to carry them out. 


1. In prospecting, good * float” is found for several hundred feet 
along the base of a low heavily timbered ridge and up its slope to 


’ 


within 100 yards of the crest. What method would you pursue in 


) 


prospecting for the ore body ¢ j 


9. If in case (1) you find the ore in two places 400 ft, apart; in 
each discovery a vein of from 4 to 8 inches of high grade silver bear- 
ing galena. How would you proceed with the proof and preliminary 
development of the property ? 

2 Given a shallow valley two miles broad from crest to crest of 
the low rocky hills bordering it. The valley was once eroded to an 
average depth of 100 ft. below present surface and filled with drift 
and alluvium, A coal seam 5 feet thick outcrops in the hills on 
each side and dips under the valley, its maximum depth being 900 
feet. 

If you had a rectangular tract of 1,000 acres along one side of the 
valley and extending from the outcrop to the center line, state briefly 
how you would lay outa mine, Outline the general echeme and 
describe in detail one working place and its connection with the 
rest. 

If the coal were 1,000 feet deep and the drift were clayey, state 
very briefly what changes, if any, you would make in the general 


scheme. 


4. Describe briefly the method you would use for mining and timber- 


ing a large deposit of ‘*heavy” soft ore. 
r Pe 


5 Given a vein mine with six feet of good low grade ore of medium 
hardness dipping 70° and extending about 1,000 feet on the strike. 

If the property had been developed by an inclined shaft 1,000 fi. 
deep with levels at each 100 ft. and stoping going on at 8th, 9th and 


10th levels, 


(a 


) What would be a large bat not excessive output per 24 
ours ? 
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(b) To get this output, would you use hand or power drills, and 
} 


. . ; .) } La 6 . + AL oO ‘(Oa 10 3 
how many men or machines would be needed if working three eight. 


hour shifts ? 


6. In case (5). If the shaft had «a double hoist, each skip weighing 
| ton and carrying 24 tons, with arrangements for loading from chutes, 
and for automatic unloading into bins 50 feet above the shaft mouth, 
state the general features of the hoisting plant and determine the 


approximate horse-power of the hoisting engines, 


”. Name the several methods of ventilation commonly used in mines, 
and describe one of them in some detail. 


Define brattice, sollar, split, upcast, airway and return. 


8. Describe a Cornish pumping plant for unwatering a mine 1,000, 
feet deep and making 200 gallons of water per minute, 

What should be the horse-power of the engine and what its approx: 
imate ‘** duty?” 

Give very briefly the characteristics of the Rittinger or differen tial- 
pump as applied to this case, 

Would it be advisable to use a direct acting steam pump system 
in place of the above? Give briefly your reasons for preferring one to 
the other. 


THIRD YEAR. 
ORE DRESSING, 
TuHurspay, APriL 5TH :—MorNING, 9 TO 12. 
(Answer I, 2, and any other eight.) 


1. Assuming the formula for free fall of spheres in water 





v= 1.638 Yug (0 — 1) — dd p. 


How do you get an expression for the rate of uniform fall, and what 
efiect have variations in the shape of the particles ? 


2. Assuming the following specific gravities—Pyrite=, Quariz 2.5, 
(ay What would be the diameter ratios of equal falling particles of 
Same shape ? 
(Z) What difference in size would just permit of a separation of the 
largest quartz and the smallest pyrite ? 


3. Referring to the expression for velocity of free uniform fall, as derived 
in answer (1), what effect has crowding of the particles on the coefficient 
of the radicle and what is the practical limit of this effect ? 
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4. What is meant by crashing in stages, and why is it often desirable to 
rush in this manner ? 
Describe some well-known form of rock bresker. 


Describe some well-known form of fine crusher. 

5. Describe and sketch some form of rising current classifier. 

6. What is the principle of jigging, and why is it that jigs will work on 
wider ranges of size than the hittinger form ila calls for when the differ- 
ence in specific gravity exceeds a certain ratio ¢ 

i. (a2) What is the difference between German and English jigging ’ 


(b) What are the several mechanisms for making the water pulsate ? 


8 (a) What are the several classes of tables in use for separating slimes ? 


‘bh) Describe some one well-known table, giving sketches. 


9. a) How does a table effect its separation of heavy from light mater- 
jal ? 
‘b) How can a bumping motion add to the efficiency of this action ? 


10. (a) What are the general types of magnetic separators * 
‘b) Describe a form, making use of alternations in polarity, and say 


why these alternations are useful. 
1]. What is the ordinary sequence of operations in ore dressing ? 


12. Define, using sketches if convenient, Trommel, spitzkasten, toothed 


roll, edge runner, launder. 


13, (a) Why is it necessary to dress or concentrate most ores ? 


ws 


(6) Why is crushing resorted to in almost all cases ? 


(c) Why are the losses usually greater in fine stuff than coarse ? 





B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
ORE DRESSING. ' 
Tuurspay, Aprit 5TH :—MorwnING, 9 To 12. 
1. Assuming the formula for free fall of spheres in water 
» = 1.63 Vdg (6 — 1) — 6 dp 


How do you get an expression for the rate of uniform fall, and what 
effect have variations in the sbape of the part'cles ¢ 


9. Assuming the following specific gravities—Gold 19, Galena 7.5, Py- 


ae 
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rite 5, Quartz 2.5, what would be the diameter ratios of equal falling 
grains of each ? 

3. What screen or size ratios would give a separation of quartz and py- 
rite in rising current separator if all grains of both minerals are of same 
shape ? 


4. Referring to the expression for velocity of free uniform fall, as deriv- 
ed in answer (1), what effect has crowding of the particles on the coeffi- 
cient of the radicle, and what is the practical limit of this effect ? 

5. What is meant by crushing in stages, and why i 
to crush in this manner ? 


it often desirable 


™m 


: ; 13 foarle har 
Deseribe and sketch the apparatus you would use.to reduce fairly hard 
lump rock carrying mineral to a maximum size of 20 millimeters. 


6. Describe and sketch some form of rising current classifier. 


7. Describe and sketch some form of jig, and show how three products 
may be drawn off continuously and automatically. 
What is meant by hutch work, middles, hand skimming ? 
Why are jigs made with from one to six sieves, and under what con 
ditions are jigs with many sieves.used ? 
8. What is the difference between German and English jiggin 


or ? 


What is the reason that jigs with strong suction are very effective on 
mixtures of some minerals even with wide range of size; and of little effect 
on similar mixtures of.other minerals. 


9. Describe some one good form of non-bumping table for treating fines, 
and give an explanation of inclined plane separation of fine minerals 
4 | 


10. Describe some bumping table and show how the action of the bump 
is of use in inclined plane separations. 


11. Describe a magnetic separator, making use of changes in polarity 
and explain why these changes increase its efficiency. 
Describe the working of the Wetherill machine. Why is it ill adapted 

to commercial work on magnetite sands ? 


12. Give in outline a mill to treat 200 tons a day of med.um rock carry 
ing about 8 p.c. of bornite and chalcopyrite and + oz. of gold, the latter 
being all in the sulphides. 


a 
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THIRD YEAR. 
METALLURGY. 
TuRSDAY, APRIG 3RD:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Discuss refractory materials, showing character, advantages and dis- 
advantages of the several in use. 

9 Whatisashaft farnace? What is a reverberatory ? What is the 
character of the operations which may be car! ied on in each ? 

9 Sketch an iron blast furnace, naming the principal parts. Show on 
your sketch what chemical actions are gding on in different parts of the 
furnace and give the chemical reactions. 

What isa stove ? Indicate ina sketch the method of working. 

4. What is puddling ? What product is obtained ? Does it successfully 
treat high phosphorus iron ¢ 


What is the meaning of “ Direct Process *”’ Describe a direct process. 


* What is the Chemistry of the Bessemer Process + How can yon treat 


iron high in phosphorus in the converter ? 

6. What is the open hearth process ¢ What is the chemistry of the pro- 
cess ? 

4. What is cementation ? What is the crucible process, and what, if any 
are its advantages 

8. Describe the methods and theory of producing either charcoal or 


coke. 


o 


9. What is the principle of regeneration ? What conditions limit the 
temperature which can be reached ? 

10. Whatis the calorific power of a fuel 2. What is the calorific intensity? 
By what means can we arrive at their values, and are the values absolntely 
correct ? Give reasons for your answer. 


eee 


B.Sc. EXAMINATION. y 
METALLURGY. 
WepnespAy, ApRit 11TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


1. Describe a by-product coke oven. What advantages have by- 


product ovens over bee-hive ovens ? 


9 What is a gas producer? Describe two types. With what kinds 


= 


of fuel does the producer show greatest economy ‘ 
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» 


3. What are the principles of regeneration, and what are the limiting 
conditions? What is a recuperator ” 

4. Describe two types of pyrometer, including one seen in the labo- 
ratory. 

5. Calorimeter test: 


Weight of iron wire used = .01 gr. 


Ww 


Water in Calorimeter 2300 gr 
Water equivalent of Calorimeter 181 grs. 
Coal used = 1 gr. 


a 


Neglect the formation of heat produced by acids. 


Heat of combustion of 1 gr. of the wire 1.6 calories. 
oS 
Preliminary Period. | Cumbustion. | After Combustion. 
min. degrees. |min. degrees. |min. degrees. 
0 17.767 | 4 20.16 | 7 20.56 
1 17,760 5 20.57 8 20.54 
2 17.753 6 9058. 1-9 90.52 
3 17.746 (max.) | 10 20.50 





Find calorific power of coal. 


6. Discuss the effect of various elements on iron. 
How is cast iron graded, and what objections do you see to the 
methods in use ? 


7. What is effect of adding Nickel to Seel, of Chromium, of 


Tungsten, of Manganese ? 


8. What constituents are now recognized as present in steel? What 
are the modern theories of hardening ? 


9. What is brass? Whatis bronze? What are the common impuri- 
ties and what are their effects? What properties of bronze does an 
addition of aluminum affect, and how; of Phosphorus; of Silicon ? 


10. What metals enter into composition of the so-called ‘“ Babbitt 


) 19 


metals ! What gives hurdness, what gives brittleness, what gives 
toughness, what gives softness? 


wy 





METALLURGY OF GOLD AND SILVER. A15 


BSc. EXAMINATION. 
METALLURGY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
Tugspay, APRIL 3rD :—MoRNIiNG, 9 To I2. 
1. Describe in detail with sketches the method of carrying water from a 


stream in high land to an extensive hydraulic working thirty miles distant. 


Assume topography proper to placer mining country. 


2. Describe the Patio process and state the conditions under which it is 


now used. What arethe materials used, and what are the chief sources of 
loss ? 
3. What are the moving parts of a stamp battery ? Define and sketch 


shves and dies, stem, tappet, cam and jack shaft. 

What is meant by low and high drop, and height of discharge, and what 
is the effect of varying each ? 

4. What is the difference between battery and plate amalgamation ? 

Why and how are plates silvered and how are they dressed ? Describe 
a clean up. 

5. What are the more common methods of treating stamp mill tailings? 
Describe two cases at some length. 

6. Describe the cyanide treatment for gold ores, indicating what chem. 
ical reactions are generally assumed to take place, and what constituents 


in ore are prejudicial to the success ol tbe process. 

7. Describe the barrel method of chlorination. 

8 What materials are available as precipitants for gold from its 
various solutions, and what are the advantages and disadvantages of each? 

9. What solvents may be used for silver ores, and in what forms should 
the silver be ? 

10. What is pan amalgamation? What are the sources ef loss, and how 
may losses be prevented ? 

FOURTH YEAR. 
ADVANCED METALLURGY. 


Apriv 10TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9. 


1. Given three ores with chemical composition as follows :— 


SiO» FeO CaO S. 
1 25 12 0 LO 
2 5 50 0 aa 
3 2 9) 52 — 
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How would you mix them in order to obtain a slag which would con- 
tain 30 Si Oo, 40 Led, 20 CaO? 

2. Given a matte containing 20 p.c Copper, 48 p.c. Iron (metallic), 32 
p.c. Sulphur. How would you treat it to make a 50 p.c. matte? How 
much slag would result and what would be the percentage loss in Copper 
if the slag showed by analysis 50 FeO, 30 SzO5, 5 Cu, 15 Aly O, ? 


3. Describe the operation of the Belgian method of treatment of zine 
ores. What are the principal differences between it and the Silesian 
method ? 

4. Describe the crucible process for smelting antimony, giving the 
chemical reactions. 


5. Describe the reverberatory method of treatment of tin ores, indicat- 


ing the difficulties encountered. How is crude tin refined ? 


~~ 


5. What is the usual method of obtaining aluminum? What com- 


pounds are available as a source of aluminum, and what are the advan- 


tages and disadvantages of each ? 


7. What difficulties are encountered in the electrolytic refining of 
copper, and how are they surmounted 7 


‘ 


Describe with chemical reactions Hoepfner’s process of electrolytic 


treatment of sulphide ores and mattes. 


8. What difficnities are encountered in electrolysis of Zine compounds 
in aqueous solution ? 


In what way can electrolysis be most successfully applied to the pro- 
duction of metallic tin? 


THIRD YEAR. 
ROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


SATURDAY, 7TH APRIL :—MorninG, 9 To 12 


I Describe the location. construction and maintenance of a road built 
of the local soil. 


2. Discuss the effect of wide and narrow tires on roads, What is the 
effect of grade upon the usefulness of a road ? 


3. Describe tne construction of an asphalt pavement for ray street 

i . woe F) 
giving average costs and mentioning all precautions that must be taken 
to ensure satisfactory results, 


4. What is the effect of a street car System upon the life of a pave- 
: 9 Q ae : J » \ y° " . 04 . 3 . 

ment é Sketch One form of rail in general use for street railways and 
explain the reasons for its adoption, 








ba 
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5. Describe briefly the cast-welding of joints, and show why a rail 
thus jointed can be successful in practice. 
6. Mention the various facts that must be considered before choosing 
a pavement for any particular street, 
7. How would you test brick that was to be used for street paving 
purposes ? 
B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 
Tuurspay, Apri, 12TH :—9 A.M. 
1, In selecting a route for a railway between determined termini, what 
; : 3 ; ; i 
features of the intervening country would you study 
2. State what proportion the payments for interest, for transportation and 
for general expenses are of thetotal expenditure of a railway. Discuss 
> i © 
briefly the effect of good or bad location upon them. 
3 ¥ How much tractive power ean be developed by a locomotive ’ State 
briefly how this power is developed and transmitted by the machine, and 
explain the necessary proportions of its principal parts. 
4. What resistances have to be overcome when a train is in motion ? 
Give an average value for each of them. 
5. How would you proceed to estimate what the area of a stream would be 
at its time of maximum flood ? 
6. Explain why timber trestles are so much used on Canadian railroads, 
and draw a sketch showing a usual type of such structures. 
*. Discuss the causes which govern the design of a pier fora bridge over 
a Canadian river. Illustrate the provisions made for the effects of the causes 
you mention by a sketch of a pier 20 feet high, giving appr ximate dimen- 
sions to each part. 
8 Shew by sketches or description the parts of the standard track of a F 
Canadian railroad. What weights of rail are in common use ? Discuss the 
design of a standard rail. 
9. Draw a sketch of a 3-throw stub switch and accompanying frog, and 
ealeulate the correct positions for the headblock and frogs, the numbers of 
the main frogs being 10 and 5. 
10. Describe clearly all the investigations of the natural soil at a bridge 
site that you would make before erecting the piers on it. 
i 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR EXAMINATION (Civil Eng. Course.) 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (SEWERAGE). 
Monpay, APRIL 23RD :—9 A.M. 


1. Describe the probable sanitary condition of a town unprovided with 
a sewerage system, and state the beneficial results which may be expected 


to follow its introduction. 
2. Make a comparison between combined and separate systems. 


8. What are the governing factors in the determination of the size and 
‘nclination of the mains and laterals of a separate system ? What is the 
minimum inclination for a 12 in. pipe ¢ 

4, What is meant by the: ventilation of a sewerage system, and why is it 
necessary ? 

5. In making the design explain how you would provide for flushing and 
inspection. 

6. What data would you considerit necessary to obtain in order to 
make a preliminary plan and estimate of cost’? 

7. State two’methods of sewage disposal which might be adopted in 
the case of a town remote from any large body of water. 

Describe one of them in detai!. 


8. Write a short description of the micro-organisms known as bacteria, 


ee. 
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FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREE OF B.C.L. 
LOMAN LAW. (First Paper.) 
SATURDAY, APRIL 7rH :—10 TO lL. 
PUAMENEK Fess 5hs hice edeeye quvees SE etre: eet a Sha tid PA Pror. WALTON 
l. Exp ain the terms jus vetus and res mancipt. 
2. Define agnatio, and explain it as fully as you can, 


3. Describe the jus genttum. What parts of the law did it include? 


4, What were the rights of the husband in the dos, stante matrimonto ? 


5. What distinetion did the Roman law make between a pupil and a 


minor in resp 


6. How was manus created? How was marriage constituted in the time 


of Justinian ? 


7. Whatis treasure? To whom does it belong ? 
S. What is meant by brevt manu traditio? 
9. Explain the lifference between a real and a personal right. 


10. Explain and illustrate the doctrine of accessio. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREE OF B.°.L, 


ROMAN LAW. (Second Paper.) 


> 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7TH:—3 TO 6 P.M. 


Fixvaminer .cccce ccees jes towel Peas «| oS dea shi aetna Reales sae ae ve a hake .». PROF. WALTON. 


1. The farm of A. enjoys the servitude of drawing wa’er from a well on 
the farm of B. A-is absent abroad. Fur 32 years hs farm is occupied by 
a mala fide possessor whose servaits m.k> use of theservitide. A. re- 
turns and eyicts 
Explain, 


ct of contractual capacity, and right of relief from contract ? 


the posses#or. Ha: the servitude len cx‘'ng.i hed? 


ese th A 
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2. What sorts 6f things may a usufructuary enjoy? Discuss his rights 
as to minerals, trees or islands formed during the usufruct, and belonging 


to the owner of the land usufructed. 


3. What are the essential requisites of emphyteusis ? A farm held in 
ewphyteusis is partly submerged by the sea, and so remains. | Can the 


lessee claim diminuticn of rent”? 
4. Trace briefly the history of the praetorian will. 


5. A. is about, to make his will, He has-one son and one daughter in 
his potesias, an emancipated son, a mother, a brother and.a sister. Have 
all or any of these persons any claim. to a share of his estate? Sup- 


pose a person haying Such a claim: is passed over, what is his remedy? 


6. A. who dies intestate, after Justinian, leaves a paternal grandfather, 
a maternal grandfather and a maternai grandmothér, a sister and three 
nieces, the daughters of a deceased sister. How is his estate divided? 


Explain. 


". What was meant in the Roman law by the terms ‘‘real contract ”’ 


and ‘‘ verbal contract’? 
8. Explain pis et metus as a cause of nullity of contract. 
9, Olassify indivisible obligations, and give examples. 


10. A. in 1898 lends B. $500. In 1900 B. gives A. a promissory note for 
the debt. In 1906 A. sues B. for payment. How may it be for B’s interest 
to prove that in lt 00 there was novation? Upon which side is the pre. 


sumption e 


FINAL EXAMINATION FOR DEGREE OF B.C.L. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
TuEspDAY, APRIL 10TH :—5 TO 6 P.M. 
BZAMINET, «+ 0000000000. sphheeaa Great iene 


Meihy ber akend: ecsees seses lL ROE. WALTON 


1. Whatis the legal nature of the succession to the crown? Illustrate 
from history. 
2. The royal will is official, not personal. Explain. 


9 


3, Is the Lieutenant Governor an Imperial or a Dominion official ? 


4. Give an outline sketch of the history of the House of Lords, and dis- 
cuss its present powers. 


1) aes 
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5. Into what classes are colonies divided ? Give examples. How does the 
distinction affect the powers of the Crown ? 


6. Explain some of the political grievances treated of in Lord Durham’s 
report. 


7. Explain the liability of a governor of a colony to the Courts of Law. 


8. What are the general principles applied by the Imperial government as 


el 


to the disallowance of a Colonial Act ? 


9 Enumerate the principal matters as to which the Parliament of Canada 


has exclusive authority to legislate. 
10. What rules have been laid down by the Judicial Committee of the ’ 


Privy Counsil as to the power of a province to pass laws dealing with (a) 
Liquor Traffic, and (0) Fisheries. 


FINAL EXAMINATION FOR DEGREE OF B, C. L. 


HISTORY OF LAW, AGENCY AND PARTNERSHIP AND 
CORPORATIONS. 


WeDNESDAY, APRIL 11TH :— 31706 P.M. 


EXAMAUNET, vores eevee ooh Sag Wea Wanna ea ceria heat eae sasee canlu Pror. McGown, ; 


1. What was the retradt lignager in customary law, and how has it dis- 
5 


appeared from our law 


9. What is the date of the ordinance of Mortmainin France ? Was i ¢ 


registered in Canada? What enactment contained the law of Canada in 


relation to this subject ? 
3. What was the ordinance of General Murray passed in September,1764 ? 


4. When was the Writ of Summons introduced, and when the Writ of 


Capias ad respondendum ” 
5, Distinguish between a Mandatary and a Negotiorum gestor. 


6. In an account by an agent, from what time is interest due on money 


; Dine . 
employed by agent for his own use, and on balance due to the principal ° 
7. What is a del credere commission ? 


8. What is the holding in Retd & Macfarlane as to the, rule that parti- 
cipation in profits carries with it an obligation to contribute to the losses ? 


9. What does the declaration of a limited partnership contain, and what 
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are the consequences of a failure to file such a declaration or of a false 
statement therein ? 
10. (a) How are corporations created 9 
yt, (6) Outline procedure to obtain incorporation of a joint stock com- 
pany by Provincial Letters Patent, 
11. To what companies do the General C.auses Act of the Province of 
Quebec apply, and how are its provisions given effect to? 
12. How is the stock of a defaulting shareholder forfeited ? When 
does he remain liable for unpaid calls? 
13. What is preference stcck ? 
14. By what process can companies violating their charter or persons 


illegally assuming corporate powers be attacked? 


15. How does the law stand with respect to powers of Companies to 
become judicial sureties ? 


FINAL EXAMINATION FOR DEGREE OF B.O.L. 
MARRIAGE COVENANTS—PRESCRIPTION—LEASE AND. HIRE— 
y MINOR CONTRACTS—MUNICIPAL LAWS. 
Monpay, APRIL 9TH:—3 TO 6 P.M. 
TELOMERE js Ay te funn due ge so debi avstee doesn, segtes svsqared ob: Pror. Fortin. 
g. 1. Animmoveable belonging to the wife is sold and the price thereof 
paid into the community; what recourse has the wife and when can such 
recourse be exercised ? 
C Quid, if a sum of money is withdrawn from the community and used to 
improve an immoveable belonging to one of the consorts ¢ 
2. How is replacement ‘remp/oz) effected : 
(a) As regards the husband ? 
us (b) As regards the wi’e? 
' Give the reasons for the difference. 
i - 
3. Endowments are made by the husbani with pro;erty belonging to 
ii the community : 
ae 1.£To a child born of his previous marriage ; 


9. To the child of a friend ; 
3.~To a comm )n child-: 
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What is the liability of a community in each case, and for what reasons? 
4. How is community re-established after judicial separation, and what 


is the effect of such establishment ? 


Quid, as regards new agreements made by consorts ? 


. 
7 


5. The wife inherits one undivided third of an immoveable, which is 
sold by licitation and bought by the husband. Such immoveable is sold 
by the husband during marriage ; 

What recourse has the wife’ 


6. What is the essential difference between loan for use and loan for 


» 


consumption * 
What are the rights of the borrower in each case? 
7. What is deposit ? What are the obligations of the depositary ? 
What is sequestration, and when can it take place ? 
8 Whatis interversion of title? How is it effected? 


Os 


Explain the rule that no one can prescribe against his title. 


9. What right has the lessor: 
1. Upon the moveable effects of the lessee ? 


2. Of sub-tenants ¢ 
, 8. Of third persons? 
Quid, as regards sub-tenants, when there is a prohibition to sublet ? 
10. Describe the composition of local and county councils, and state 
how the members of local councils are appointed. 
How is the appointment contested : 
i. When made by the rate payers * 


2. When made by council! 
2. When a member becomes disqualified to act as @ councillor, after 


haying been duly elected ? 
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FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREE OF B.C.L. : 


GIFTS, SUBSTITUTIONS AND SUCCESSIONS. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 14TH:—10 A.M. TO 1 P.M, 
Fe OTRO MET EA Cab eA aged ANG 9S 4s bons ees repeieaes cyereeeveseeees MR, JUSTICE DOHERTY. 


The entire paper to be answered by Graduating Class. First Five 
Questions only by Second Year. 


1 (a) A. gives, inter vivos, to B. a specific property which he (A.) intends 
to acquire, agreeing that, immediately on his acquiring it, it shall pass to 
B. under the donation. 

(6) A. by donation, inter vives, gives to B. a sum of $10,000, payable at 
A.’s death. At the time of the donation A. is penniless. 

(c) A. by donation, tnter vivos, gives to B. asum ot $10,000, to be paid 
out of the property of A.’s succession after his death. 


In each case is the disposition valid? To what extent would the 
validity of the disposition in each case be affected, if it were made in a 
marriage contract, B. being one of the consorts ”? 

Reasons for your answers. 


2. B., believing himself owner of a certain property which belongs to 
A., gives it to C. 

What is the effect of the donation? How would the rights of C. be 
affected by B.’s subsequently inheriting the property in question from A. ? 


3. A.makes a gift to B. The latter, not being present to the deed, 
accepts by a subsequent deed to which A. is not present. B. dies before 
this acceptance is notified to A. Can B.’s heirs claim the property 
given ? 

If, in the same case, A. dies before notification of the acceptance and 
5. be still living, could B. claim the property given from A.’s heirs ? 

Reasons for your answers. 


4. What persons may invoke the non-registration of a° gift? What 
persons can invoke the non-registration of a substitution? 


5. A. by donation ina contract of marriage gives all the property of 
which he will be possessed at his death to B., one of the consorts, pro- 
viding that B. shall have the usufruct thereof, that, at B.’s death, the 
property shall pass to the children of B., after the death of said children 
to their children, and, after the death of the latter, to their children, B.’s | 
great grand-children ’? 

Is the disposition in favor of B. valid? Ifso, what is the nature of his 
rights in the property? What do you call the disposition made in favor 
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of P.’s descendants? Can the disposition in favor of B.’s great grand- 
children produce any effect? If so, when, and what effect? If not, why 
not? 


6. A., aged 50, and his two sons, B. aged 18, and C. aged 14, perish by 
the same accident. It is impossible to establish the order of their deaths. 

A., who was but once married, has made no will, and leaves surviving 
him his wife, two children and one grand-chiid, 3on of a pre-deceased 
child. 

To whom do the successions of A., b. and C,. respectively devolve, and 
how are they divided ? 

Reason for your answers. 


7. A. called to the ab-intestate succession of B., and who has neither 
accepted or renounced, brings action against C. to recover a debt due to 
B.’3 succession ? 

C. pleads that A., not having acce}ted the succession, has no right of 
action. 

Is the plea well founded? Would it be soif made to a similar action 
by A. as universal legatee of B. ° 

Reasons for your answers. 


> 


8. A. makes a will bequeathing all his properly to B, and charging 
him with particular legacies in favor of different persons. B. predeceases 
A. What is the effect upon the particular legacies? Can the particular 
legatees claim them ? If so, from whom? Reason for your answers. 


9, A., who is owner of a particular property for part only, bequeathes 
the property to B. In the partition effected before A.’s death no part 
of the property is allotted to A. Whatis the effect on the legacy to B.? 
What would be the rights of B. if the partition were effected only after 


the death of A. with a similar result? Reason for your answer. 


10. A. bequeathes his estate to B., with substitution in favor of B’s. 


’ 
children. 
B. survives A., takes under the will, and dies leaving no children, 
but only grand-children? What rights, if any, have the latter under the 


o 


will? Reason for your answer. 
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day, thatin the divorce proceedings only nine days had intervened 
between the issuing of the writ and the day it was returnable, and 
that in consequence the Florida court had no, jurisdiction. Should this 
defence prevail ? 


10. A Quebec creditor obtains judgment against a debtor also domi- 
ciled in this province, but whois temporarily employed in Massachu- 
setts by an American railway company, his wages beiag payable in 
Boston. The railway company operates a section of leased railroad in 
this province and has branch offices there, so that they can be served 
with process and brought before our courts. The judgment. creditor 
issues an attachment by garnishment and serves it on the railway com- 
pany at one of its stations in this province, and the company declares 
that the defendant is in its employ in the United States, and that his 
wages are payable there. Can the attachment be maintained ? 
tl. Enumerate the principal disabilities of aliens in the Province of 
Quebec, 


12. What is the domicile of origin of : — 


(a) a legitimate infant borngduring his father’s life-time ; 
(6) an illegitimate infaat ; 

(c) a posthumous infant ; 

(d) a foundling ; 


. 


(€) a person legitimated per subsequens matrimonium? 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREE OF B. C. L. 


>. 
CRIMINAL LAW. 
Tuurspay, APRIL 12TH :—AFTERNOON, 3 To 6 P.M. 


TGXUMAUNEL . seve coos sevceseceeess LHE HON. MR. Justice DAVIDSON 


SECOND AND THIRD YEAR STUDENTS. 


1..Do common law offences still exist in Canada? State reasons for 


your decision, Can you mention a decision on the point ? 


2. When is natural imbecility or disease of the mind -or specific delu- 


sion an excuse for crime ?, Through what three stages has the criminal! 


law of Insanity passed ? 
3.. What is the difference between an aider and abettor and an acces- 
sory before the fact? Whois an accessory before the fact ? 


. 





[} 
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4. Draw an indictment for riot. What additional alle 


gations would be 
needed if the proclamation had been read ? 


5. What is ** forcible entry and detainer ?” 


6, When does a child become “‘ a human being ? ” 


c 


7. (a) Define culpable homicide and homicide which is not culpable ? 
(6) What is the leading distinction between murder and man- 
slaughter ? 
(c) A. procures by false evidence the conviction and death of B, 
Is this either murder or manslaughter? State reasons for 
your opinion, and a case on the subject, 
(da) A. aids B. to commit suicide. Is A. an aider and abettor of 
either murder or manslaughter? State reasons for your 
opinion, Draw an indictment. 


8. When can a husband be convicted of stealing the property of his 
wife, and a wife the property of her husband ? 


9. When was the first law passed in this Province providing for the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, 
(a) in relation to any criminal or supposed criminal offence ? 
(O) in relation to a restraint of liberty otherwise than for some 
criminal or supposed criminal matter ? 


(c) Where are the existing laws to be found for these writs ? 
FOR THIRD YEAR ONLY. 


10, Jean Baptiste Sipido, a Belgian subject at Brussels, shoots at the 
Prince of Wales with intention to kill him. His Royal Highness is not 
injured, 

(a) Of what crime would Sipido be guilty according to English 
criminal law ? 

(6) If arrested in Kngland, could he be tried there? State 
reason for your opinion, 


1]. Whatis the difference between “ slander and libel?’ Name two 


celebrated English statutes on the law of libel. State briefly the ; 
important rights which they assert. : 
12. After preliminary inquiry the Magistrate discharges the accused, 
What are the rights of the prosecutor? What change in the previous / 
law has the Code made in this respect ? ms 
13. What is the object (1) Of the Extradition Act ? (2) Of the Fugi- 
tive Offenders’ Acts? 
¥ 
FM 
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COMMERCIAL LAW. 
SALE—BILLS AND NOTES. 
Fripay, APRIL 20TH :—10 A.M. TO 12 P.M. 
PRCT 6 ote vies oo Nose ssa eeeNs 


eee @©00800% PROF. R. C. SMIT: 


1. D fine the contract of sale, and discuss in relation to it the ques- 
tion of tradition before and since the Code. 
What is the effect of the holding in Cushing & Dupuy and in Church 
& Bernier? 


2, What is the jus disponendi? Does it exist in our law? 


3. What is the effect of a promise of sale 


possession ? 


with tradition and actual 


A delivers to B a safe under an agreement by which B undertakes 


¢ 


to pay certain instalments, with the Stipulation that upon payment of 


the last instalment the safe shall belong to B. When does the property 
i: the safe pass? 


4. What is the difference between sale en bloc and sale by weight, 


measure, etc ? \ 
Which is each of the following :— 
(a) A sells B 1,900 Ibs. of the coffee in A’s warehouse at 40c a 
pound, 
(b) A sells B 1,000 lbs. of the coffee in A’s warehouse for $400. 
(c) A sells B all the coffee in A’s warehouse at 40c a pound. 
(d) A sells B all the coffee in A’s warehouse for $800. 
(e) A sells B all the coffee in A’s warehouse, to wit, 2,000 lbs, 
for $800. 
5. What rights has an unpaid vendor in this provinze? 
6. Define a bill of exchange, a cheque and a promissory note. 
7. What is meant by a holder in due course, and what are his 
rights ? 
8. What is necessary to constitute a valid acceptance? What is a 
general and what a qualified acceptance ? 
9. When a bill is dishonoured, what are the holder's duties? Are 
they the same in all the provinces ? : 
10. How may judgment be obtained on a lost bill ? 
¥ 


ee 
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FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREE OF B. C. L. 
COMMERCIAL LAW—(Second Paper.) 
CARRIERS—AFFREIGHTM EN T—INSURANCE. 

Fripay, APRIL 2(1H :—3 To 6 P. M 
NIN Sg iad asa ow aN awl CRIN ASR WON cS ie Pror. R. C. Surru. 
1, To what extent may carriers limit their liability by notice of special 
conditions ? 


2. Define “ General “Average,” “ Particular Average ” and “ Petty 
Average,” 

3. A ticket is boughtin Hong Kong from the P. & O. 8S. Coy. Upon 
suit brought against the Company by the passenger in France, what 


© 


law will decide the rights and obligations of the parties on the ticket ? 


4. What ace the obligations of the master and owner undera Bill of 


Lading ? 


5. Whatis meant by insurabie interest ? May a policy be transferred 
to one who has no insurable interest in the object of it ? Is there any 


difference in this respect between marine, fire and life policies ? 


6. What is the effect of misrepresentation of a fact calculated to 
diminish the appreciation of the risk ? Isit the same if the misrepre_ 
sentation be made through error as if made by design ? Quid, it the loss 


do not in any degree arise from the fact misrepresented ? 


7. How does over-valuation of the object affect the insured’s rights in 


ease of joss (@) when fraudulent, (6) when without fraud * 


8. What losses is the insurer liable for under a fire policy ? 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREE OF B C. L. 
CIVIL PROUEDURE., 
SECOND AND THIRD YEARS. 
Turespay, Aprit 17TH:—10 A.M. TO 1 P.M, 
ELXAMAMNET, 000 ssene sevsveees carssoger weenoes FP RE hy Samy Percy C. Ryan, B.C.L. 


(Questions for the Second and Third Years.) 


1. Explain what is meant by Execution in civil actions. What are the 
different kinds of execution ? 
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A sues B for $100 damages for libel. B makes default to appear 
and A obtains judgment for the full amount claimed. Can A have B 
arrested for failure to satisfy the judgment? If so, under what condi- 
tions and upon observing what formalities, and draft the initial pro- 
ceeding. 


2. Write upon the effect of private assignments. What status has the 
assignee before courts of justice ? 


3. What is a judicial abandonment? By what persons can it be made ? 
What is its effect (@) as against the debtor; (4) as against creditors. 

Aisatrader. He retires from business, and subsequently incurs debts 
by indorsing for B,a trader. Can A be compelled to make a judicial 
abandonment. State the rule clearly. 


4. What are the effects of sheriffs’ sales? 


5. A sues B for $500 upon a promissory note. B has a domicile in 
the Province, but A is not aware of the fact, and has him callea in by 
advertisement as an absentee defendant. Within what delay can B 


attack the judgment and by what proceeding ? 


6, Under. what conditions can a judgment be attacked upon the ground 
that new ev dence has been discovered since it was rendered ? 

State the nature of the appropriate proceeding, and within what delay 
it should be taken. ‘ 


ny 


7. How can a debtor subject to coercive imprisonment obtain his 
liberation ? 


8. In what cases, in what manner and within what delay, can appeals 
be brought from interlocutory judgments ? 
9. Can an intervention be made when a suit is pending before the 


Court of Review from a final judgment’? Outline the proper procedure. 


10, A sues B for $100, alleged to have been lent. State whether the 
following admissions by B ave divisible: 

(a) I received the money, but not as a loan; it was given to me. 

(6) [ received the money on the date in question, but [ paid it back 
three months afterward. 

(c) L received the.money on the date in question for the purpose of 
making a deposit. Half : k ation wearin wine ° 

cing sit. lalf an hour after receiving it, I found the money 
would not be required and! returned it. 


(d) I received the money in payment of a debt. 


11. What are the requirements which must be satisfied to constitute a 
judicial admission ? 


12. State in what cases secondary evidence is admissible. 


OBLIGATIONS, 135 


Additional questions for the Third Year only. 


13. A contracts with B in the district of Mo vtreal to build a bouse. in 
the district of Terrebonne. 8B resides in the district of Sherbrooke. A 
wishes to sue B for damages arising from bB’s alleged failure to carry out 
fis contract. In what district or districts can the action be brought ? 
State the rules. 


14. What are the classes of pOssessory actions’ Distinguish between 


them, and distinguish them from petitory actions. 


> 


Can the possessory and the petitory action be joined ? 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREE OF B. Ty. 
OBLIGATIONS. 
Tucespay. APRIL LOTH:—10 TO 


BEXQMANECT coves savcceree ENT Oe C1 a ees ar Pe LE A. GEOFFRION. 


l. Explain fully what is a natural obligation. Give its principal 
effects. 


9 Tn cases of doubt in whose favor must a contract be interpreted ? 
In the same cases in whose favor must a release he interpreted? Are 


\ 


those rules contradictory’ (rive reasons. 


3 A minor, old enough to know what he dogs, unassisted by his tutor, 


an interdict for insanity during a lucid interva 
her husband, cause damage to some- 


| unassisted by his curator, 


a married woman unauthorised by 


body by their illegal act. Are they responsible in damages? W hile in 


the same state. and still acting alone, they settle with the victim, as they 


consider themselves responsible, by giving a note for the amount which is 


agreed to as representing the damage caused. Can that settlement be 


attacked (a) by either of them, (4) by the victim 
e settlement any effect on the decision 


? Has the advantage- 


ous or disadvantageous nature of th 
of the question? Give reasons * 


f. Can a person held by law for another's fault ever or always invoke 


the impossibility in which he was to prevent the commission of the 


fault ? 

5 Towna vacant lot; my neighbour's house has windows looking on to 
it, but no right of view existed in his favor. Throigh malice towards him 
exclusively, I build a wall that blocks his windo vs and depreciates the 
Has be any recourse? Give reasons. 


28 


value of his house. 
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6. What is the condition? When is it suspensive, when resolutory? 
What is a joint and several obligation (a) as to the creditors, (4) as to 


the debtors? What is an indivisible obligation? Merely Gefine. 


7. In a bi-lateral contract, when one party’s obligation is extinguished 
through impossibility to execute it, what becomes of the other party's 
corresponding obligation? Is the rule always the same, or must a dis- 
tinction be made ” 


8. A. ig indebted towards B. OC. is surety for the debt. It is subject 
'o the five years’ prescription, and four and a balf vears have elapsed since 
maturity. D., a disinterested stranger, pays B. ; subsequently he finds out 
that A. is not solvent. He returns to B. and makes him add to the 
receipt (which is a private writing) a clause subrogating him in his rights. 
Is C. liable towards D °? 


9. [ am sued on adebt which has been due for four years. I[ have a 
counter claim»which has been due for six years. It is subject, however, 
to the five years’ prescription, I offer it in compensation; the plaintiff 
answers that it is prescribed. Is the answer well founded’ Give 
reasons. 


‘). I have a claim about to be prescribed in a few days. I do not 
want to sue, and [ cannot get an acknowledgment from the debtor 
interrupting prescription. But lam indebted towards my debtor. Both 
debts are for sums of money ; they are uncontestable ; their amounts are 
certain and equal, but the debt I owe is not vet due. What can I do 
to save my claim? Give reasons. 
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PRELIMINARY SUBJECTS. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
Monpay, June 11TH :—Mornina, 11 To 12. 
COMPOSITION. 


Write an essay of not less than one page on any one of the following 
subjects : 
Popularity. 
Gardening. 


ry . : pt . - : 
[he part of Canada in the Anglo-Boer war. 


WRITING, 
Fripay, JuNe 15tTH:—AFrTERNOON, 4 TO 4.15. 


|. Write all the letters of the alphabet in capitals. 
2. Write the numerals from | to 20. 


3. Write the following: 
When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks. 


4. Give your name in full, the name of your school, your age, and 
state how long you have employed the vertical style of writing, if 


< 


you use it at all. | 


ENGLISH DICTATION. 
Monpay, JUNE llrH :—Mornine, 10.30 ro ll] A.M. 
[Note for the Deputy Examiner. —The Deputy Examiner will read 
the extract three times, the candidates writing it out during the second 


The first and third readings are reapectively intended to give 
the character of the passage, and to 


reading. 
the candidates a general idea of 
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guide them in punctuating. As 7 ts of great importance that can- 
didates should not be left in a state of uncertainty, the Deputy 
Examiner will repeat, on request, any word or phrase. The Deputy 
Examiner will also inform the candidates that obvious attempts to 
make letters do double duty (e. g. to make a letier serve for € or 1) 
will be regarded as mistakes. Full stops and semi-colons are to be 
indicated by the Deputy Examiner] 

As soon as we are old enough to get the range of three or four 
generations well in hand, and to take in large family histories, we 
never see an individual in a face of any stock we know, buta mosaic 
copy of a pattern, with fragmentary tints from this and that ancestor 
The analysis of a face into its ancestral elements requires that it 
should be examined in the very earliest infancy, before it has lost that 
ancient and solemn look it brings with it out of the past eternity ; and 
again in that brief space when Life, the mighty sculptor, has done 
his work, and Death, his silent servant, lifts the veil and lets us look 
at the marble lines he has wrought so faithfully ; and lastly, while a 
painter who can seize all the traits of a countenance is building it up, 
feature after feature, from the slight outline to the finished portrait. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Monpay, JUNE llra:—Mornine, 9 To 10.30. 


A 


(N.B,—N ot more than two questions in each section to be answered, 


B 6 is compulsory.) 
A. 


1. Distinguish between Common and Singular Nouns and Concrete 
and Abstract Nouns. Give examples. 

How is Gender in English marked by Inflexion? 

Give the plural of man-of-war, man-servant, Mussulman, Miss 
Masterman. 


9. In what ways are Pronouns used? Give examples. 
Shew by means of sentenées the differences in the use of who or 
which and that as Relative Pronouns. 

8, Gorrect where necessary, giving your reasons :— 

Wanted a boy to open oysters with a reference. 

Try and do this. 


at eo oe 
‘ 


— 
ae ke 


PRELIMINARY SUBJECTS. 4. 


You talk quicker than her. 
Each of them were ready to go. 
I will be drowned ; nobody shall help me. 
B. 
4. Detine Voice, Number, Infinitive Mood. 
Give the Ist Person Singular, Past Indicative and the Passive 
Participle of :— 
cleave, drink, gild, mean, swell, wake. 
5. Define and illustrate by short sentences :— 
Retained Object, Subjective Genitive, Adjectival Clause, Verb of 
Incomplete Predication, Reported Speech. 
6. Parse the words in italics in the following sentences :— 
The then reetor heard him say he was noie the worse for his 
ducking. 
Few jwop'e care for carrying burdens. 
CU. 
How do you classify Adverbs? Give examples. 


' 
By what method can Subordinating Conjunctions be distinguished 


oF 


from A dverl Sf 


Analyse :— 
(a) Then when he saw it could hold no more, 


Bishop Hatto he made fast the door. 
(b) Whether he went to the war or not L know not. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Turspay, JuNE 121TH:—Morwine, 9 ro 10.50. 


Answer two questions from each division. All work must be 
. shown; results alone will not be valued. 


Seorion l. 


1. If the population of Canada be six millions, and the increase 
by birth and immigration be 1 in 15 per annum, while the loss by 
death and emigration is 1 in 25 per annum; find the population 
five years hence. 

2. The polar diameter of the earth is 41707796 feet, express this 


n miles, furlongs, etc. 
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Find the number of miles in the equat rval 1adius having given 
that it is the least number divisible by 2, 3,.4, 5: 6. 8, 9-10) 
and 12. 


2 
? 


2 A room is 14 ft. 3 in. high, 20 ft wide anl 24 ft. lone. 
There are 4 doors each 8 ft. by 5 ft. 3 in., 2 windows each 10 ft. 
by 6 ft., a fireplace 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 5 find the cost of papering 


the room with paper 2 ft. 6 in. wide at 20 cents per yard. 


SECTION 2. 
4. If iron weighs 7.8 times as much as water, find the weight 
of a plate of iron 8.4 meters long, 1.6 meters wide and 2.5 centi- 


meters thick? Give the weight in kilograms and in tons. 


5. How long will it take to walk round a square field contain- 
ing 100 acres 416 yards at the rate of 4 milés an hour. 


6. The second-class railway fare from Paristo Rennes, a distance 
of 370 kilometres, is 24 franes. If one franc be worth 195 cents, 
compare this rate with the Canadian second-c!uss rate of 2 cents 
a mile. 

SECTION 3. 

7. Find the interest on $6,200 from Ist of July to the l7th of 
November of the same year at 6 per cent. per annum. Find also 
the true discount on $1,626 due 2 years 7 months lence at o per cent 
per annum simple interest. 


8, A person invests $12,006 in 3 per cent. stock at 75, and when it 
rises to 78 sells out and invests the proceeds in 8 per cent. stock 
at 208. Show that his income is not altered. 


9. I send to my agent in Halifax $6,120 to invest in apples at 
$1.50 per barrel, be deducts his commission of 2 per cent. and 
‘nvests the balance. At what must I sell per barrel to make a 
clear profit of 20 per cent., after paying insurance at 1 per cent- 
and $80 freight on the shipment? 


GEOGRAPHY. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 15tH—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 0. 
(N. B. Answer two questions only from each group.) 


A 
1. (a) Draw diagrams showing what is meant by zones, parallels 
of latitude, meridians. 


Sal PETE SRO Te ob ON OP ek Bocot ce Ge | 
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(b) Mention Some of the more important animals of the torrid 
ZONE. 
9) £ 7 ‘ . - = - » | . ; , . ; . 
2. Draw a map showing the chief bays and islands which a ship 
would pass 10 sailing from Quebec to Boston. 


¢) 


3. Where and what are Tacoma, Albuquerque, Galveston, Guada- 
lupe, } ulhon, Ungava, Windward Islands, Valparaiso, Monte Video. 


B 
!. Draw a mapof South A | show! : i 
BE: raw a map of South America showing the Andes Mountains 


and their highest points, and making the conrse of the rivers Amazon 
and Parana. 


2. Describe the climate and products of the West Indies. 


2 racoaa ~ 4 FA Y ° 
9. A vessel sails from St. John, New Brunswick, to Havana and 
thence to Halifax; what freights would she probably carry ‘ 


C 


1. Draw a map showing Cape Colony, Natal, Rhodesia, The 
Orange Free State, The Transvaal, and the chief town of each. 


2. (a) Name the 5 great oceans and give their position. 
(b) Vefine the following and give examples :—a qulf, a channel, 


an estuary, an archipelago, a mediterranean sea. 


BRITISH AND CANADIAN HISTORY. 
Turspay, JUNE 127TH :—Mornine, 10.30 To 12, 
A. 
British History. 


(Candidates will answer any three parts of the first three questions 
and questicn four.) 


1. (a) Describe the great deeds of King Alfred ; 
(b) the policy of Henry II towards Ireland ; 
(c) the origin and nature of the Lollard movement; 
(d) the part of Edward IV. in the Wars of the Roses ; 
(e) the attempts to overthrow Henry VII. 


2, What possessions did the English crown secure by 
(a) the marriage of Henry II; 
(b) the Treaty of Bretigny ; 
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(c) the Treaty of Troyes ; 
(d) the Peace of Utrecht ; 


(e) the Treaty of Paris, 1763 ? 


3. Explain the circumstances of : 


(a) Babington’s Conspiracy ; 
(b) Hampden’s refusal to pay Ship Money ; 
(c) the Sachevere!! Trial ; 
; (d) the passing of the Stanp Act ; 
5: (e) the Battle of the Baltic. 
| 
= . 
4. Assign dates to: 
a; (a) the Union of England and Scetland ; 


(b) England’s recognition of American independence ; 
(c) the beginning of the Peninsular War ; 
(d) Catholic Emancipation ; 


(e) the Indian Mutiny. 


CANADIAN HIstToRY. 


( Candidates will answer any three parts of the first three questions 


and question Tour. ) 
iF Describe : 


(a) the exploration of the St. Lawrence to 1608 ; 

(b) the wars of the French and Iroquois ; 

(c) the French expeditions against New England in the I[6t 
century. 

(d) the connection of Lakes Champlain and George with Can- 
adian history. 

(e) Pontiac’= Conspiracy. 


2. (a) Mention the oceasions when Quebee has been either at- 


tacked, occupied, or restored by peace to its former possessors ; 

(b) Mention five important events in the ee of Acadia: 

(c) Give an account of English military operations in the Seven 
Years War prior to 1759 ; 

(d) Name five important events in the history of the Two Can- 
adas, 1837-1867 ; 


(e) Write what you know of the history of Manitoba. 








; 
; 
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3. Make clear notes on 

(a) the Hudson’s Bay Company ; 

(b) the early history of Montreal ; 

‘c) batties on the Great Lakes ; 

(ad) the Quebee Act; 

(e) Tecumseh. 
4. Assign dates to: 

(a) the landing of Cabot ; 

(b) the appointment of Frontenac ; 

(c) the exploit of Dollard ; 

(d) the fight between the Chesapeake and the Shannon ; 

(e) the * Papineau War.” 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Fripay, JuNE 151m :—AFTERNOON, 0 TO 4. 
N.B.—Answer Ay fiwo questions in each group. 
A. 

1. Who was (a) Theophilus, (6) Zacharias, (¢) Anna, (dq) Simeon, (é) 
Cyrenius, (/ Gamaliel, (g) Rhoda, (h) Lydia 

9 (ive a short account of our Lord’s interview with (a) Nathanael, (5) 
Nicodemus. 

®° Write an account of the healing of the impotent man at Bethesda. 
B. 


4, (a) How many instances of our Lord’s restoring sight to the blind are 


recorded ? 
‘b) Describe each briefly. 
5. Describe the miracle wrought by our Lord near Tyre and Sidon. 


6. Write short notes under each of the following:—Pretorium, (rab- 
batha, Annas, Bethany, Golgotha, Veil of the Temple, Aceldama, Mary 
Magdalene, Malchus, Cedron. 

i 
7. Give a concise description or what happened ‘ when the day of Pente- 
cost was fully come.” 

8 Write a detailed account of St. Paul’s doings from the time he left 
Ephesus till he arrived at Assos. 


9g. What part did Festus take in the proceedings against St. Paul? 
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TAYLOR’S “ OUTLINES OF MODERN HISTORY.” 
Frinpay, June 15rH:—AFTERNOON, 3 TO 4. 


Candidates will answer one part of question 1, two parts of 
question 2, and five parts of question 3. 


1. (a) Outline the condition of British colonies during the present 
century. 


N 


b) What was accomplished at the Berlin Congress of 1878 ? 
SD 


‘ 2. (a) Describe the English system of government and explain 
et, ° its advantages. 
a (b) Explain the scope of the Reciprocity Act, 1823. 
(c) Write what you know of the Chinese War, 1857. 
\ 
» 


3. Make notes on: 


(a) Reform of the Poor Laws; 

(b) English County Councils; 

(c) the Holy Alliance ; 

(d) the Abyssinian War ; 

(e) the Slave Trade Expedition to Zanzibar ; 
(f) the work of Rivers Wilson in Egypt ; 
(q) the Post Office Savings Banks; 


(h) the results of the Franco-German War. 








Optional Subjects. 
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[. LATIN COMPOSITION. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13TH :--9 To 10 A.M. 
1. If you wish anything, return on the Ides of April. 


>? 


Sometimes the gods grant us prosperity that we may suffer more keenly 


from a change. 


&. At daybreak ; late in the day: on that day; at the usual interval. 


4. He ordered (2uheo) them to furnish a supply of grain. He ordered 


(pero) them to rebuild their town, 
5. Can you not judge from this how much advantage firmness has? 
6. Ife persuades the senate to call him friend. 


7. They are afraid that, if all Gaul is subdued, the army of the Roman 


people will winter among the Gérmans. 
8. For many years he did not go to Rome. 
9. A fierce battle was fought at Cannae. 


10. If they are spared, good men will be harmed. 


LATIN GRAMMAR AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13TH :—10 To 11.30 am. 
A.—LATIN GRAMMAR 
|. Decline miies, domus, vis, equus acer, ambae manus, hic dux. 


.. Give the Comparative and Superlative of similis, tenax, miser, dexter, 


a“ 


Senex. 


3. Write down the perf. subjunctive of sum, the futnre indicative of pol- 
liceor, the imperatives of fugio, and the present indicative of malo. 


4. Give the principal parts of scribo, tango, sterno, veto, vinco, vincio, 


solve, sero (sow). 
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Form adverbs from the following adjectives: asper, falsus, brevis 


primus. Compare saepe, male, post. 


6. Enumerate the prepositions which govern the Ablatice, Name three 
inseparable prepositions and illustrate. 

7. Give the Latin for :—In the year nineteca hundred ; 30th April; the 
son of Priam (one word). 

g Whenis the conjunction cwm followed by the subjunctive * Give ex- 


am ples. 
B.—TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


1. Si vales, bene est. Gonstitueramus, ut ad te antea scripseram, ob- 
viam Ciceronem Caesari mittere ; sed mutavims consilium, quia de illius 
adventu nihil audiebamus. De ceteris rebus, etsi nihil erat novi, tamen 
quid velimus et quid hoe tempore putemus opus esse ex Sicca poteris 
cognoscere. Tulliam adhue mecum teneo., Valetudinem tuam cura dili- 


renter. Vale. 

2. Damon et Phintias tam fdelem inter se amicitiam iunxerunt, ut, cum 
alterum ex his Dionysius Syraciusanus interficere vellet, atque is tempus ab 
e0, quo, priusquam periret, domum profectus res suas ordinaret, impetra- 
visset, alter vadem ( bail, security) se pro reditu eius tyranno dare non du- 
bitavit. Igitur omnes et in primis Dionysius novae atque ancipitis rei- 
exitum speculabantur (watched). Approinquante deinde detinita die neque 
illo redeunte, dum uns Uisy le stultitine tam temerarium sponsorem 
damnat, is nihil de amici constantia se. metuere praedicabat. Cum autem 
ei diem alter se recepisset, admiratus amborum aaimum tyrannus petivit, 


ut se ad amicitiam tertium ascriberent. 


CAESAR AND VIRGIL. 
Wepnespay, JUNE 131TH :—11.30 To 1 P.M. 


Note.—Candidales for Matriculation may substitute (B) for (A), and 


(D) for (C). 
(A) 


: . N ~ , . . 2; 
a) Ariovistus ad postulata Cuesaris pauca respondit, de suis virtutibus 


multa prae licavit : Non sese Gallis sed Gallos sibi belluin intulisse ; omnes 
Gallixe eivit ites ad se oppugnandum venisse ac contra se castra habuisse : 
eas omnes co vias a se uno proelio pulsas ac superatas esse. Amicitiam 
populi Romani s¢bi ornamento et praesidio non detrimento esse oportere, 
jdque se ervspe petisse, Si per populum Romwnum stipendium remiiiatur, 


non minus libenter sese recusaturum populi Romani amicitiam quam 


appetierif. 
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Se prius in Galliam venisse quam populum Romanum. Numquam ante 
hoe tempus exercitum populi Romani Galliae provinciae fines egressum., 
Quid sibi velleé cur in suas possessiones veniret? Ut ipsi’ concedi non 
oporteret, si in nostros fines impetum faceret, sic item nos esse iniquos quod 


in suo iure se interpellaremus, Caxsar, BK. I. 


‘6) Loci natura erat haec, quem locum nostri casiris delegerant. Collis 
ab summo aequaliter declivis ad flumen Sabim, quod supra nominavimus, 
vergebat. Ab eo flumine pari adclivitate collis nascebatur adversus huic et 
contrarius passus circiter ducentos, infimus apertus, ab superiore parte 
silvestris ut non facile introrsus perspici posset. Intra eas silvas hostes in 
oceulte sese continebant: in apérto loco secundam flumen paucae stationes 
equitum videbantur. Fluminis erat altitudo pedum circiter trium. 

Cagsar, Bx. II. 
(B) 

Hae victoria sublatus Ambiorix statim cum equitatu in Aduatucos, qui 
erant eius regno finitimi, proficiscitur; neque noctem neque diem intermit- 
tit, peditatumque sequi iubet. Re demonstrata Aduatucisque concitatis 
postero die in Nervios pervenit hortaturque ne Suz in perpetuum liberandt 
atque ulciscendi Romanos pro his quas acceperint iniuriis occasionem dimit- 
tant: interfectos esse legatos duos magnamque partem exercitus interisse 
demonstrat ; nihil esse negoti? subito oppressam legionem quae cum Cice- 


rone hiemet interfici ; se ad eam rem profitetur adiutorem. Facile hac ora- 


tione Nerviis persuadet. 


Labienus, cum et loci natura et manu munitissimis caséris sese teneret, 
de suo ac legionis periculo nihil timebat: ne quam occasionem rei bene 
gerendae dimitteret cogitabat. Itaque a Cingetorige atque eius propinguis 


oratione Induciomari cognita quam in concilio habuerat, nuncio mittit ad 
finitinmias civitates equitesque undique evocat: 
um omni equitatu [nduciomarus sub ecastris 


his certum diem conveniendi 
dicit. Interim prope quotidie ¢ 


alias ut situm castrorum cognosceret, alias colloquendi aut 


eius vagabatur, 
jue omnes tela intra vallum coniiciebant, 


territandi causa: equites pleramc 
Labienus suos intra munuitionem continebat timorisque opinionem quibus- 
cumque poterat rebus augebat. 

Caesar, Bk. V. 


Give the grammatical construction of words printed in italics. 


(C) 
Ac primum silici scintillam excudit Achates, 
Suscepitque ignem foliis, atque arida circum 
Nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite flammam, 
Tum Cererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque arma 
Expediunt, fessi rerum ; frugesque receptas 


29 








» alpvelten'& 


= 
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Et torrere parant flammis et frangere saxo. 
Cum venit, aulaeis iam se regina superbis 
Aurea Composuit sponda, mediamque locavit : 
Iam pater Aeneas, et iam Troiana iuventus 
Conveniunt, stratoque super discumbitur ostro. 
Dant famuli manibus lymphas, Cereremque canistris 
Expediunt, tonsisque ferunt mantelia villis. 
Quinquaginta intus famulae, guidus ordine longo 
Cura penum struere, et flammis adolere penates. 
VireiL, Br. I. 


9, Explain the grammatical construction of words printed in italics 


3. Sean the first three lines of the first extract from Virgil. 


(D) 


At domus interior gemitu miseroque tumultu 
miscetur; penitusque cavae plangoribus aedes 
femineis ululant; ferit aurea sidera clamor. 

Tum pavidae tectis matres ingentibus errant, 
amplexaeque tenent postes, atque oscula figunt, 
Instat vi patria Pyrrhus; nec claustra, neque ipsi 
custodes sufferre valent. Labat ariete crebro 
ianua, et emoti procumbunt cardine postes. 

Fit via vi: rumpunt aditus, primosque trucidant 
immissi Danai, et late loca milite complent. 

Non sic, aggeribus rutis cum spumeus amnis 
exiit, oppositasque evicit gurgite moles, 

fertur in arva furens cumulo, camposque per omnis 
cum stabulis armenta trahit.—VirGiL, AEN. U1. 


(a) Give the principal parts of :—miscetur, ferit, figunt, rumpunt, trahet 


(b) Account for the case of fectzs, vi, aggeribus, cumulo, 


GREEK. 
XENOPHON, Awasasis Book I, 
Fripay, JuNxE 15tn :—Mornine, 9 To 10.30. 
1. Translate with brief explanation of the constructions 


underlined :— 


(a) ’Apiotimmos O€ 0 @ettaros Eevos ov eTVyyaver 


| nw / & / e \ ~ v ; ~ os 
AUTG, KAl TLECOMEVOS VTTO TWY OLKOL AVTLOTATLMT MV EPYETaL 





oP eas Son ay hee eed eke cee | 


| 
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‘ . rn 4 , a ‘\ 5 ital ; , 
mpos Tov Kipor Kat altel avrov ets Otoytdous E€vous Kai 
Tplar unvav urobor, ws OUTW? TEPLYEVOMEVOS AY TWV AVTLG- 


TAGLOTOY’ 


(b) Tisoadépyns 8€ [eatavoncas TavTa, ‘Kal petCova 


‘ 


‘civat  w; ert Ilicidas Thy TapacKeuny, 


HYNTAMEVOS * 


PEveE vs Baotrtéa 7 edvvato [taytoTa inméas Eyor 
TopeveTat ws Bacirtéa 7 €dvvaTo [TayLoTa ITT x 
WS TEVTAKOGIOUS. 

(c) KAdapyos de tote wev prxpov eEépuye wn Katatrer- 
wn oF \ > \ ” ef > ~ / a ry) ; 
pod jvat, tatepov Sé Errel Eyvw OTL ov OvvynaeTat Praca Oar, 


TUVHYAYEVY EKKANCLAV TOV AVTOV OTPATLOTOV, 


. A \ '] £ f ; gee $ naa er >Sr ld 
(d) av yap Wnhio@vta én exQat, vpeis dd€eTC ai'Ti0x 
5 Y > Oe, 6 Oe YR a Se 
elvat ap—avTes TOV diaBaivey, Kai WS TPOfUMOTAaTOLS OvGLL 
UulY YapLY ELoeTal Kipos kal arrodwoev émiotata. oO & 
\ ” 
TIS Kal AaAXOS. 
(e) To 6€ cuuTrav OnAOS VY Kupes @S oTEVOwWY TaCa>L 
id 4 . Cs. er \ ? ad er 
THY Q000V KAL OV OCLAaTPL HWY OTTOU MN ETTLOLTLD MOV EvEKa 7 
y / ; f ive e . m 
Twos dAXov avayKatou éxabEeCeTo, vomiCwv, 07w wev OaTrov 
Lr WU : votéow Bacirei payeioGat, bcc 
EXGo:, TOTOVT@ aTrapagKEVOTEPwW PP | pay , oow 
d€ oKOXAAITEpOL, TOTOUTe® TA€oV auvayeiperbat Bactr<er 


oTPATEULA, 


(f) weTa TaUTa, py, KEeAEVOVTOS KuUpouv EXaPoy TH 


e/ 


oe A " , orn ; \ ‘ / ‘ , 
C@ynsS TOV ()povTav el GavaTw ATaVTES AVACOTAVYTES Kal 





a A “ws ‘ > \ sa ; 
of cuyryevels’ iva be €& Jyov avdtov ols mpocetaxOn, 
(9) TavTa d€ HyeXXov mpos Kipoyv of avropodjoxwrTes 
; ~ - f ‘ a f am 4 ~ ) 
€K TOV TOAEMIiOV Tapa meyaXoU HaclAE@sS TPO TH Mayns 
\ ‘ \ , A of a b ; a a 
Kal weTa THY “AYXNY Ol VOTEPOV EAnbOnocav TaY ToreELiwr 


a ee ee ee ee a 


TAUTA NYYEAAOY, 
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PS (lu) mpd S€ avtav apyata diadeiTrovTa avyvov aT 


adrrAnrov Ta 7) SpeTavnpepa Kadovpeva: etyov de Ta Ope- 


o , / > / WS \ a 
Tava €k TOY AEOVMY ELS TNAYLOV ATOTETAMEVA KAL UTO TOLS 
“ / 5 - / t ; ce > / 
didpols eis yhv BrETOVTA, WS OLAKOTTELY OT@ EVTUYVAVOELD. 
°. \ \ 92° 3X a e oN er : RT Ta ” a 
(it) Kal yap avTo ToUTO oUTTEp auTOS EvEeka PLAWVY WET 
an ae RA aS = \ > \ ; A \ 
Sela Oat, ws cuvepyors Exo, KAL AUTOS ETELPATO TUVEPYOS 
la > / e/ > / c/ 
Tois Pio KPATLOTOS ELVaL TOVTOU OTOU aic@avoiTo Exac- 
’ n 
tov éml@vpovrTa. 
/ 5 = \ a 5 , \ “w \ 4 
(k) év @ 6€ TadTa €EBovdEvOVYTO, Kal On Bactrevs Trapa- 
/ > \ > . A f > , a 
werpamevos eis TO aVTO TXMA KATETTHOEV aVTIAY TIP 
‘ / \ lal / / e \ > 
harayya WoTEP TO TPWTOV LAYOUMEVOS TUVIEL. WS d€ €ldoVv 
to , / bd \ / S 
of “EAXAnves eyyts Te OvtTas Kal TapaTteTtaypévous, avOis 
/ > ‘an \ »” , f , 3 \ 
TatavioavTes emrnoayv Todv éTi TpoGvpoTEpoy 7 TO Tpoc- 


Gev. 


92. In the above extracts parse the following word 


aa 
UNnvov, imméeas, eyva, eloetat, GatTOV, avactartes, EAnd- 


> / ” s 
Onoav, ATOTETAMEVA, WETO, TUNEL. 


3. Explain the expressions (a) Ta Avkata éOvae, (b) 

SF > pa } ~ f \ UY ” \ 
K@pat els C@vny dedopevat. (Cc) KaTa ywpav eBevTo Ta 
6rra. (ad) aphi ayopay mrAnGovear. (e) d@pa TrELoTA 
cis ye avnp «AapBave, 


4, Explain briefly the causes that led to the Anabasis. 
Or 
Draw a plan showing in detail the positions of the oppos- 
ing forees at the battle of Cunaxa. 


GREEK GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 
Fripay, June 15TH :—Mornine, 10.30 To 1. 
I, 
Translate into Greek :— 
a\ T ee ES, OSA Sh . 
(a\ The children ran through the gates to see the 
| jig arriving at the river. 
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(b) Soldiers wish to obey the bravest leader, 

(c) After this the queen gave the same gifts to Xen- 
ophon and the rest of the cavalry. 

(d) They marched three days into the desert and on 
the fourth encamped to await the evening, 

(¢) Thereupon he seut for Cyrus wishing to deceive 
him, but he said he would not leave the army behind, 

( f) When they had ceased from the war they remain- 


ed in the city and later attacked the citizens themselves. 


rt’ 4 oe x 
Translate into English : 
, ; ; , ‘ . , , 
TOUTO@V Ley Gevtav avéertnoav, Kal aTreXOovTes KATEKALOV 
‘ rs ; \— \ f ~ wh _ e ‘ 
Tas apakéas Kat Tas TKNVAS* TMV de TTEPLTT OV, OTOU MEV 
wo!  /O b j \ e\ v > 4 ~ 
S€oLTO TIS, mETEOLOOTAaY AAANAOLS, TA O€ AAA ELS TO TUP 
€ppirTovv, TAaVTA TOLNTAVTES NPLOTOTTOLODVTO. aplaTo- 
f ‘ ’ a“ 4 / Oo 7 ‘ r a 
Totoumevoyv O€ @UT@Y EpyeTat Mi@pidarns ody tmrmevowy 
rd ; \ , \ ? \ , , , 
@$ TPLAKOVTA, Kal KAETAMEVOS TOUS TTPATHYOUS ELS €77)- 
F ra a. ; > 7 > i \ ,r 7s 
coov, A€yer WOE. “Eyo, @ avopes “EAAnves, kat Kup@ 
‘ Ay ‘ ¢ a 3 f \ a e a , \ 
TLOTOS 7)V, WS UMLELS ermriatacbe, Kal VUVY viv EevVOUS’ Kal 
; ia Py ‘ a ‘ys ~ f re. > c A r awe 
évOade eit ovv TOAAG Pow diaywv. El ovY op@NnY vEAS 
; , f / : tT De y —— r nn ‘ 
TW@THPLUVY TL BovrAevomevous, EAVolWL aVY TpOS VMAS, Kat 


TOUS Geparrovtas TAaVTAaS EYwV. 


III. 

(a) Give Genit. Sing., Acc. Plur., Dat, Plur., and 
Gender of 

phoos, vous, €ATis, avnp, Opig. 

(b) Give comparative and superlative of 

wéyas, KaKOS, evdaimarv, Tévns, “Eras. 

(c) Give 3rd sing. pres, subj. mid., 2nd sing. aor. opt. 
act., 2nd sing. pres. imperat. act.; Ist aor. part. pass, acc. 
mase, fem, and neut. of :— 


Snrdw, reiOw, ayyédAXdo, TIOnmL, THaTTW, KPUTTO. 





e BELL HOR O 
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3rd sing. aor, ind, act., 5rd plur, perf. subj. pass., 2nd 
plur. aor. imper. pass., 3d plur. im pf. indic. mid, of type, 
Séw (bind), dé (need), cerevw, Paiva, ViKA®, 

(d) Give the Greek for seventeenth, fifth, nine, a 
hundred times, seventieth, ten thousand three hundred and 
forty-two, once. 

(e) Give principal parts of 

Selxvupi, TUyyavo, muvOavopa, Téeuvo, pevyo. 


FRENCH. 


A 
1, Translate into English : 


_ 


(a) Ne pas faire & autrui ce que nous ne voudrions pas qu’on nous 
fit, voila la justice. 

Faire pour autruj en toute rencontre, ce que nous voudrions qu’il fit 
pour nous, voild la charité. 

Un howme vivait de son travail, lui, sa femme et ses petits enfants ; 
et comme il avait une bonne santé, des bras robustes, et qu’il trouvait ai- 
sément a s’employer, il powvait sans trop de peine pourvotr & sa subsis- 
tance et 4 celle des siens. 

Mais il arriva qu'une grande géne étant survenue dans le pays, le tra- 
vail y tut moins demandé, parce qu'il n’offratt plus de bénéfices & ceux qui 
le payaient, et en méme temps le prix des choses nécessaires 4 la vie aug- 
menta. 

Cet homme et sa famille commencérent donc a souffrir beaucoup. Apres 
avoir bientOt épuisé ses modiques ¢pargues, il lui fal/ut vendre piéce a 
piéce ses meubles d’abord, puis quelques-uns de ses vétements; et, quand 
i] se fut ainsi dépouillé, il demeura privé de toutes ressources, face a face 
avec la faim. Etla faim n’était pas entrée seule chez lui: Ja maladie y 
éiait aussi entrée avec elle. 


2. Translate into French :— 
(a) My dear Charles, 
I arrived in Montreal this morning by the Canadian Pacific. 
I have not yet found a room, but I have been told that I can get one on 
Mansfield street for ten dollars a month. I am writing this at my Ccousin’s, 
with whom J am to Gine at half past six. When ycu ccme to Montreal, do 
not forget to pay me a Visit. I intend to give tle most of my tine to study 
but I should Be sorry to think that a stident could not devote (consacrer) 
an afternoon to a friend. 





| 
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(5) Give it to him; I give it to you; The songs I have heard sung ; 
You must sing; Hurry ; Come and see me; Let him come; I am called 
John; The best wine that ever was sold; If youth knew, if old age could. 


B 


3. Write the five principal parts (primitive tenses) of the verbs in italics 
nl (q@). 

4. When is some or any rendered into French by de only ° .Give ex- 
amples. 

5. What is the position of adverbs in a French sentence* Embody the 
following adverbs in short sentences; firstly with a simple tense ; second- 
ly with a compound tense :—leaucoup, toujours, hier. 


6. Write the plural :—-Le monsieur que j'ai vu est celur qui est venu tly 


a une heure. 


7. Explain the use of the Imperfect, Past Definite and the Past Indefin- 
ite in French. Form sentences to itlustrate your answer. 


C 


8. Reproduce in French (about 100 words) the accompanying story to 
be read aloud by the examiner. 

The following story is to be read to the candidates half an hour before 
the close of the examination. It must be read twice slowly and deli~ 
berately in order that the candidates may grasp its meaning. Candidates 
will then reproduce the story in French, in the same answer book as part 
8. While the story is being read all pens must be laid on the desks. 


LD. 


Tue Far-Siaatep DervisE. 
C 

& dervise was journeying alone in a desert, when two merchants sud- 
denly met him: “ You have lost a camel,’ said he to the merchants. “ In 
deed we have,’’ they replied. “ Was he not blind in his right eye, and lame 
in his left leg?” said the dervise. “ He was,” replied the merchants. ‘‘Had 
he not lost a front tooth ?” said the dervise. ‘‘ He had,” rejoined the mer- 
‘s And was he not loaded with honey on one side, and wheat on 
the other?” “‘Certainly,’’ they replied ; “‘ and as you have seen him so 
lately, you can in all probability conduct us to him.” ‘My friends,” said 
“T have never seen your camel, nor ever heard of him, but 


chants. 


the dervise, 


from you.” 
“A pretty story, truly,’’ said the merchants : ‘‘but where are the jewels 


which formed a part of his cargo ©? “J have neither seen your camel nor 
your jewels,” repeated the der vise. On this they seized him and hurried 
him before the judge, where nothing could be found against him. They 
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then were about to punish him as a sorcerer, when the dervise with great 
calmness said : 

“TJ have lived long in a desert. I knew that I bad crossed the track 
of a camel that had strayed from its owner, because I saw no mark ofany 
human footstep on the same route; I knew that the auimal was blind in 
one eye, because it had cropped the grass only on one side of its path ; and 
I perceived that it waslame in one leg from the faint impression which 
that particular foot had produced upon the sand ; [ concluded that the 
animal had lost one tooth, because wherever it had grazed a small tuft of 
grass had been left uninjured in the centre of its bite. As to the burden 
of the beast, the busy ants informed me that it was corn on one side, and 
the flies that it was honey on the other.’’ 


GERMAN. 
TuurspAY, JUNE l4rH :—2 TO 4 P.M. 


1. Translate any two of the following extracts : 
(a) ,,Sin fel,” rief ev ang, ,,Wwer Diejen Quart verjdhluctet ! 
Gewwis, die Mutter Hat mich nur genect. 
Sch ihe’ iby meinen Teil an ihrem Gottermable. 
Allein {af feb, was weiter umfengitectt.” 
Er raumt die Hilfe weg und fomme nun anf de Sdhale. 
as it Denn das? Verflucdht! ein Kiefelftein. 
Soho! zum dritten Meal will id) der Narr nicht fein. 
Wort mit der Dummen Frudt!” Sie flog in einen Graven. 
Die Mutter, die fein Wort vom Selbjtgeypracd verlor, 
Sprang nun aus einemt Bujd) bervor. 
dul gitvuft umjonjt,” jprad) fie zumt najereijen Kuaben 
Und brad) den Kiefel auf. Wn dir liegt nur die Sehuld: 
Gin wenig Wrbcit mehr, cin wenig mehr Geduld, 
So twitrdeft Du Den Kern gefunden haben.” 
Brefiel 
(b) Sonntagsstille Jag auf Flur und Wald,*und die an der Berg- 
halde zerstreuten Hiitten waren wie ausgestorben. Hier und da lag 
vor einer Thir ein schlafriger Hund, der nur dann seine Mittagsruhe 
wnterbrach, wenn ihm eine summende Fliege allzusehr zusetate. 
Dann that der Gepeinigte einen Schnapp nach der FriedenstOrerin, 
um im nachsten Augenblick die miiden Lider wieder zu schliessen. 
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Aus dem Dorf klang lustiges Gefiedel, uni das tiefe Brummen der 
Bassgeige ; dazwischen ward Geriusch fallender Kegel vernehmbar, 
und der Ruf des Kegeljungen, zuweilen auch der Jauchzer eines 
ubermiutigen Burschen, oder das Kre'schen einer geiingsticten Dirne. 

(c) Weil dev Fag Fiihl war, fo proponierte Herr Cart, in den 
inneren Maumen dev ,Meffource” genteinjehastlicy cine Flajehe 
Moten zur Crwarmang zu trinfen. Das war dem Kangleivat, wie 
et fagte, aus der Seele gejprodjen. Die Fiajde ward in cinem flei. 
nen, abgelegenen Simmer asgeitodjen, und e8 tvurde dabei zient- 
lich) Laut gefprocen, mit Den Kelchen angeftoben und auch cin Glas 
verfchiittet, was nad der AWnjicht aller Berniinftigen Gutes 
bedeutet. 

Spat ain Wbend wanderten die beiden Herven unter [ebhaften 
Gejpracen Arm in Mrm nach der Stadt, und Herr Cefart lies es ich 
iticht nehmen, den Kangleivat bis an defen Behaujung zu begleiten. 

Die Kangleiratin, Die in ciner weipen Haube nach ihrem [itder- 
lichen Ehegefpons auslugte, fubr fehnell mit dem Kopf zuviie, als 
das Paar auf das Haus Zugejteuert fant. 


® 


2. Write the inf. and past part. of :—vrief, flog, sprach, verlor, 
unterbrach, zusetzte, that; and the past tense of :—schliessen, fall- 
end, lass, kommt. 


3. Express in German :—Of my dear daughters; these Germans ; 
Berlin books ; those lovely yellow flowers; some new pens: a few 
bright days every winter. 


4. What is the difference between Ich kenne den Weg and Ich 
weiss den Weg? 


5. Change to the passive form the following: 
Der Mann schlagt seinen Hund; Er gab mir ein Buch; Man wird mir 
vergeben. 


6. Translate into German :— 

(a) My father has given me a large and expeasive German Dic- 
tionary, the best he could get in Montreal. The more [ use it, the 
better I like it. 

(b) If you-see my cousin, please tell him that we have been 
waiting for him for two hours. He ought to have been here when I 
arrived, as I had written to him and told him at what hour in the 
evening our train left Boston. 
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(c) Yesterday we should have had more pleasure, if we had had 
m ore time. 

(d) I could have sold my horse yesterday, but I did not want to. 

(e) The concert will begin at eight o’clock ; we thought it had 
already begun. 

(f) An old man who emigrated (auswandern) to America in his 
youth, married there, brought up a large family and returned in his 
seventieth year to Germany. 
N.B.—Candidates from the Provinces of Ontario and Nova 

Scotia may substitute the following for question 1 (a), 
(b) and (c). 


Traoslate into English :— 


(a) Gut,” eriiderte das Mlanulein, wenn Du nicht anders 
willit, fo fannft Ou es haben ; meine rt habe ich bet Der Hand.” 
Sr nahm gang rubig fein PFeiflein aus dent Weund, flopfte es ans 
wid itecfte eS ein. Dann ftand er fangyam auf und ging Hinter die 
Tannen. Peter aber peste fic) weinend ing Grog, fem Leben twar 
ihm nicts mehr, und er erwartete geduldig den Todesitreid). 
Nach einiger Beit horte ev leije Tritte hinter fic) und dachte: , Seve 
wird er fommen.” 

oman Did dod) cinmal um, Peter Mlunk!” rief das Mann- 
fein. Er wifehte fic) Die Thranen ans den Xugen und fchante fic 
unt und fab—feine Meutter und Lisbeth, feine Frau, die ihn frewund- 
lic) anblictten. Da fprang ev frendig auf: 

oo bift Du uit tot, Lisbeth? Und aud) Spr jeid da Veutter 
und habt mir vergeben ?” 


(by) ,, So iprach dev argliftige Mrichel, und die andern waren es 
aufriedent ; Die einen, iweil fle gerne nach Holland gegzogen waren, 
eS au fehen, Die andern Ded Geldes wegen. Nur ein einziger war 
redlicy und mabhnte jie ab, Das Gut iWres Herrn der Gefahr ans: 
sujepen oder ihn unt dew Hobheren Preisjzu betriigen ; aber fle 
hirten nicht anf ihn md. vergapen jeine Worte, aber dev Hollander- 
Michel vergap jie nidt. Sie fubren auch mit dem Holz den Rhein 
hinab, Michel leitete den FloB und bracdte fie fdynell bis nad) Rot- 
‘crDant. Dort bot man ihnen das Bierfache von Dem frithercn 
Preis; und hefonders die ungeheueren Balfen des Michel wurden 
nit jepiverem Geld gezablt. 


diameter, assuming that the stone weighs 192. 
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ARITHMETIC. 
Monpay, June 18tru :—MorninoG, 10.30 to 12. 


R 
Mind the value of 





9.6 14.023 7 a . 30 
2 x oh ger x .3 x TTP = 2006 X : 
3.8 OB 29 4207 


A round stone pillar 10 ft high weighs 20 tons. Find its 
2.32 lbs. per cubic ft. 

Find eubie contents of a triangular prism, the sides of the base 
being 4 ft., 13 ft. and 15 ft. respectively, and the height 14 ft. 


t. With aid of logarithms, prove 


(451) x (231) = 55460 


5. Two notes, each due in 3 years, the aggregate face value of 
which is $1,000, are discounted, one at 4 % bank discount, the other 


at 4% true discount; the sum of the proceeds of the two notes 18 
$587.20. What is the face value of each ? 

6. A merchant buys 50 pieces of goods in Paris at 250 francs a 
piece, exchange being at 5.15; the duty is 50 % of the price and the 


expenses of shipping are $75. For how much must he sell each 


piece to gain 25 %? 


GEOMETRY. 
Tuespay, JUNE 12—APFrTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 

1. Define clearly :—quadrilateral, trapezium, parallelogram, rhom- 
bue, rectangle, square. 

2. The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 

‘a) The interior angles of any rectilinear figure together with four 
right anglestare equal to twice as many right angles as the figure has 
sides. 

3. The square upon the hypotenense of a right angled triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares upon the sides. 
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(2) Show how to find the side of a square whose area is three times 
that of a given square. 


4. Ifastraight line be bisected and also divided unequally, the 
rectangle containel by the unequal segments together with the 
Square upon the line between the points of section 1s equal to the 
square upon half the line. 

State the correspondivg proposition when the line is divided exter- 
nally. 


5. Todraw a tangent toa circle. 

(a) Find the locus of the centres of all circles which touch a given 
straight line ata given point. 

6. If two chords of a circle cut one another, the rectangle contained 
by the segments of the one shall be equal to the rectangle cuntained 
by the segments of the other. 

If through E, a point without a circle, two secants HA B and 
ECD are drawn : shew that the rectangle # A, FE B is equal to the 
rectangle HC, # D. 

7. Prove that the lines drawn from the angles of a triangle to the 
middle points of the opposite sides meet in one point. 


ALGEBRA. 
Monpay, Junge 11TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3,30. 


1, Reduce to the simplest form : 


x2 — y- ry — 2y- Le 
fates See ear Ys Se 
x*—3 xy + 2y° r2 + Ly GEN y)? 
LP | peg 
(d) mf ~ V6 5 
5) fay { ln ©) . ») ——— Jos 
v3 + ¥50 — 2 v12 /32 
3 =4 3 
2. Find the square of x* — 2 xy " + Sy , and extract the square 
root of 9a2 + 402 + 16c2 — 12 ab + 24.ac — 16 be. 
3. Solve 
ee | ee ae Bs ] 
‘ ‘ Bw io 
(a) = So —- 5 
z— i 20 — 6 2 (xt 1) 
I + ’ / 5 
(0) qo Se Oa Ne 


/ ) + 22 


4. The middle digit of a number between 100 and 1,000 is zero, 
and the sum of the other digits is 10. If the digits be reversed, the 
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number so formed exceeds the original number by 198. Find the 
number. 


5. Solve 


: ; ? adie 2 Z 
(a) ~- — l= x l= — +2, and _ 13. 
é 8) i 3 2 
4 
b) «2? — z= 2] 


fad 


6. A lawn, 50 feet long by 24 feet wide, is surrounded by a path 
of uniform width. Ifthe area of the path be equal to that of the 


lawn, find its width. 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 121TH :—AFTEROON, 4 To 5.30. 


1. Define a radian (unit of circular measure) and prove that the 
num ber of radians in any angle at the centre of a circle is equal to the 
leneth of the arc on which the angle stands divided by the radius of 
the circle. 

9. Trace the changes in the sign and value of the tangent as the 


angle increases from 0° to 360°. 
3. Express cos @, tan and sec 6 in terms of sin 4 and shew that 


sec 4 — tan @ sin ? = cos @. 


4, 1f B = 30°, y = 45°, and d = 60 
prove (sin 0 — sin y) (cos B + cos y) = sin °8, 

A tower on the bank of a river is 120 ft. high, the angle of elevation 
of the top of the tower from the opposite bank is 20°. Find the 
breadth of the river if tan 20° = .35. 

5. Prove cos(A + B) cos A, cos B — sin A, sin B. 

cos (A — B) = cos A, cos B + sin A, sin B. 


6. Prove, : - 
; 3 . AB A—B 
(1) sin A ain B= 2o8ln yr 808 | gs 


(2) cos (A — B) + sin (A +B) = 2 sin (4 + 45°). cos (B — 45°, 
(3) tan 75° = 2 — V3. 
cos (a — ££) 


} 





(4) 1 + tan « tan Pp = “Gos a cos 8 
a+ p 

sin (a + /) a itis 2 
(9) sin a + sin 8 Pe meee ee 


cos > 
2 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Turespay, JUNE 197rH :-—MorninG, 10.30 ro 12.30. 
L. State what Trench says about the origin of language. 


9, Show the poetry contained in the following words by giving 


their derivation and making a short note on each: (a) tribulation, 


(b) desultory, (¢) halcyon. 
Show how some words have degenerated by giving the past mean- 
ing and present meaning of (a) boor, (0) officious. 


8 Point out facts of history shown by the following words: (4) 
sceptre, (6) home, (c) algebra, (d) monastery, (e) dunce. 
What two words in our language lead us to believe that Chris- 


tianity was first introduced into towns? Write briefly on the deduc- 
tions we may draw therefrom. 


4. Give the meaning and derivation of five words derived from 


proper names. 


De (b) make a short 
note on the origin of synonyms. 


(c) Distinguish between interference and interposition ; 


5. (a) Define synonyms according to Trench ; 


(d) between genuine and authentic ; 
(e) between felicitate and congratulate. 


6. How did the Latin element in our language find its wav there? 


7. Name with precision the forms of the verb which can be used 
as nouns and adjectives, and give in a short sentence an illustration 


of the use of each. 


8. (a) State what is denoted by the following suffixes :—oon.—or 
ster,—ness,—ful,—ish,—en,— rex and give eXampies. 





—ess,—dom, 


(b) State what is denoted by the following prefixes : 


a (nglish), 0 (Latin), vice. Give examples. 
9 Make a note on the ‘talicized inflexions in stabs, news, dies, 
needs, (adverb), seldom. 
Correct or justify, giving reasons ; 
(a) Two and two is four. 
(b) James says he don’t like work. 
(ec) Who is there 2 Me. 


(dy I said that I will try again. 


at et on a 
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10. Analyze : 
(a) ** Here Ouse, slow winding through. a level plain 
Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conduets the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted.” 
(6) In the colony of Canada where we live, he acts as if trade 
were increasing. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
THueaspay, June 14:—Morwnineo, 9 ro 10.3 


Cundidates for Matriculation only, will answer TWO groups, 
namely, A or B ; C.] 


A.—Soorr. 
|. Explain the use and describe the passage of the Fiery }Cross. 
2, Mike notes on the followinz words :—Glaive, tarze,"jbourne, 


mewed, jennet, beaker, Morrice-dancer, clarion, linn, worth Cin woe 
worth the day). 


3. Refer the following to their proper places in the poem: 
; * 
(a) In vain the learning of the age 
Unclasped the sable-lettered page. 
(4) Forgive, be generous, and depart. 
(c) King James shall mark 
If age has tamed these sinews stark. 
(d) ’T were worth ten years of p2aceful life, 
One glance at their array ; 
(e) I wish I were as I have been 
Hunting the hart in forest green. 
B,—TENNYSON. 


1. Give in your own words an outline of “A Dream of Fair Wo 
men ” or ** The Morte D’Arthur.” 

9. Make an outline sketch of ** The Revenge,” stating clearly the 
historic ground work of the story. 

3. State in what poem each of the following occurs, and give 
some idea of the context: 


(a) And at their feet the crocus brake like fire. 
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(b) And they crossed themselves for fear. 

(c) Let us swear an oath and keep it with an equal mind. 
(d) A gentle sound, an awful light! 

(e) Aud let the mournful, martial music blow. 


C.—SHAKESPERE. 


1. Give in your own words, with occasional quotations, the sub. 
stance of Act II., sc. 1, Rich. II. (the death of Gaunt, etc.) 
2. By whom and in what circumstances were the following lines 


spoken ? 
(a) Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 


(6) A brittle glory shineth in this face. 


(c) Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face. 


(d@) But Heaven hath a hand in these events 
To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 


(e) Thy overtlow of good converts to bad. 
8. Make short explanatory notes on : 
Mowbray’s waxen coalt, pelting farm, rug-healed keras, glistering 
Phaethon, Pack o’ the clock. 


D.—SroprorpD BROOKE. 


1. Write a paragraph on each of the following : 
Cynewulf, Lydgate, Marlowe and Chatterton. 


, 


~s 


?. Write what you know of the life and works of Milton. 


3. Characterize briefly the poetry of Byron, of Shelley and of Cole- 


ridge, illustrating your remarks by reference to particular poems. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Tuurspay, June 14rH:—Mornixe, 9 ro 10.30. 
(For Ontario candidates.) 
LONGFELLOW AND WORDSWORTH. 


|. Write a brief outline of Evangeline, and add your own Opinion 
as to the plausibility and ;beauty of the story. 
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*) ‘ a ~ ~ Y e Cc > 6 
2. Make notes on Sunshine of Ste. Hulalie, Beau Séjour, Loud- 
garou, Fata Morgana, Mowis. 3 


» 


ya we cao ‘cc Ya : . *5 
3. Paraphrase “‘ Excelsior,” and quote one stanza. 


. I c ‘ h I ~ | ‘ . 
Ing by reference Lo pal 8 ular sonnets. 


5. Quote one sonnet in full, or twelve lines from any other poem 
of Wordsworth’s which you have studied. 


6. Compare the poetry of Longfellow with that of Wordsworth. 


7. In what poems do the following lines occur: 
(a) He did not pause to parley or dissemble. 
(b) Hail to thee, far above the rest. 
In joy of voice and pinton 

(c) But now alas the place seems changed, 
Thou art no longer here. 

(d) Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours 


(e) Sweet silent creature. 


‘<Gepeatv Events oF Hisrory.” 
TUESDAY, JUNE 19TH :—MornIne, 9 ro 10.30. 
1. Sketch the career of Constantine the Great. 
2. (a) What do you understand by the expression, ‘*‘ Holy Roman 
Empire ?”’ 
(b) Give an account of the Saxon emperors. 


3. Trace the process of Moorish expulsion from Spain. 


4. With what great events do you connect the name of Richelieu 


5. Describe the part of Frederick the Great in the Seven Years’ 


War. 

6. Make brief, clear notes on: Abu Beker, Wittikind, Treaty of 
Verdun, Council of Clermont, Janissaries, Augsburg Confession, 
Liitzen; the Directory, Wagram, Treaty of Berlin. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 
Tuespay, JUNE 19tTH:—MornineG, 9 TO 10.50. 
I. 


1. (a) Describe the institutions of Sparta. 
(b) Name the other states of the Peloponnesus, and comment 
upon the relations between each of them and Sparta. 
2. Outline the chief events of Greek history from the Peace of 
Antalcidas to the battle of Chaeronea. 
3. Write short, clear notes on: Amphictyony, Areopagus, Cleom- 
enes, Mycale, Pausanias, Peace of Nicias, Mantinea, Phalanx, 


Seleucidae, Achaean League. 
IT. 


4, Trace in detail the course of the war between Rome and 
(a) the Gauls, 
(b) the Latins, 
(c) the Samnites. 
5. Outline the chief events of Roman history from the rise of 
Marius to that of Julius Ceesar. 
6. Make short, clear notes on: Tarquinius Priscus, the Censors, 
Veii, Regulus, Lake Trasimenus, Tiberius Gracchus, Philippi, the 


Emperor Tiberius, Praetorian Guard, Colosseum. 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Tuurspay, JuNE l4tH:—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5.50. 


1. Give proofs that the earth is round, and explain why itis 
slightly flattened at the poles. 

2. Draw a map of Europe, indicating its system of river drainage- 

3. Show by map (or otherwise) the physical conformation of Afri- 
ca, paying special attention to Cape Colony, the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal. 

en eis . . 5 Y . . ‘ a) : . 

4, “ There is a river in the ocean.” Name it, give its course, its 

Gause and its effects. 
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